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DoMiTiAN had fallen in the recesses of his palace by 
the hands of his own priyate attendants; coeeeim 
but no sooner was the blow struck than it ^^^^y 
appeared how wide the conspiracy had j,.^^, ' 
reached, how far the conspirators' plans ^^-^^ 
and precautions had extcfnded. The chiefe of the 
senate, had evidently consulted together, and ascer- 
tained among themselves the man on whom their 
ov^n suffrages could be united, and who would be at 
tlie same time acceptable to the military power en- 
camped at their gates. They had fixed on M. Cocceiua 
Nerva, a man well-versed in affairs, an accomplished 
speaker and ¥rriter, and whose family too^ rank 
VOL. vin, B gitized by Google 



2 HISTORY OF THE ROMANS ca. LXin. 

3.mong the oflScial nobility.^ Though he had at- 
tained the chief magistracy, he had not hitherto been 
eminent in public life, nor could he pretend to 
superior genius or striking fitness for command; 
his birth was not such as could cast a shade on the 
representatives of the ancient houses ; his character 
was not of the severe and antique cast which would 
rebuke the laxity of his voluptuous courtiers ; self- 
indulgent if not vicious himself, he might be expected 
to tolerate the weaknesses of others, while his age and 
infirmities would dispose him to study his own ease 
by yielding to the influences around him.' The 
senators hoped to guide him, the soldiers could hardly 
fear him ; but his personal appearance was agreeable 
and imposing, and in the charm which soonest wins 
and retains longest the admiration of the populace, 
he might hope to rival Augustus and Tiberius, Nero 
and Titus. 

Such was the ideal of a prince conceived at this 
epoch by the Roman nobles.' The tno- 
and preun- mcnt was au important turning-point in the 
"""^ career of the empire. It is by a mere acci- 

dent indeed that the series of imperial biographies 
compiled by Suetonius closes with Domitian, and 
that the name of the Caesars is commonly given, by 
way of eminence, to the first twelve only of the 
Soman emperors. The title of Caesar continued, I 
need hardly repeat, to be applied to the chief of the 
state firoin age to age, while the actual blood of the 

^ liiartial addressing him when a private citizen speaks favoarablj 
of his literary accomplishments (viiL 70., ix. 27. )« &nd says that Nero 
stood in awe of his poetical genius. He was twice consul, in 71 and 
90. Eutropius adds that he was ** nobilitatis mediae." 

* Dion, Ixviii. 1.; Victor, Cas, 13., charges him with excess i« 
wine. 

• No doubt it might be said of Nerva, as was said before of Piso 
the chief of the conspiracy against Nero: *'Sed procul gravitas 
momm .... idque pluribus probabatur, qui in tanta vitiorum 
dulcedine gnmmum imperium non restrictnm nee perseverum volunt.'* 
Tac Ann. xy. «. Comp. also Tac. HUt iu ^. ^^ Q^^^l^ 
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first of the number was exhausted, as we have seen, 
in Nero, the sixth in succession. Nevertheless, the 
death of Domitian and the accession of Nerva form a 
marked epoch in our history, on which we shall do 
well to pause. The empire now enters on a new 
phase of its existence. Hitherto the idea that the 
primacy was due to the most excellent man in the 
commonwealth, which easily led to the notion of the 
emperor's divine character and origin, had^ except 
in the transient usurpations of Otho and Vitellius, 
been faithfully preserved. But the election of Nerva 
was avowedly a mere matter of political conve- 
nience. The senate at last was master of the situation, 
and it rejected pointedly the flimsy notions with 
which the nation had so long suffered itself to be 
amused. Cocceius Nerva was the son of an official, 
the grandson of a jurist, the great grandson of the 
minister of Augustus. His ancestors and all their 
affinities, for several generations, were well-known 
to the senators, and they were very sure that no drop 
of celestial ichor had ever flowed in the veins of any 
one of them. Though the family had been settled 
in Italy for a hundred years, it was known to have 
come over from Crete, where long before it had been 
planted by an Italian progenitor.^ For the first time 
the emperor of the Eomans was neither a Julius nor 
a Claudius, nor a Domitius, nor even a Flavins, all 
ancient names of Latium or Sabellia ; he was not the 
son of a god, nor the remotest descendant of one ; he 

' Victor, Ca8» 12. t ** Quid enim Nerva Cretensi pradentins." la 
the Epitome he is stjled *'Namiensis," and this word some of the 
commentators would restore in the passage above cited. There is, 
indeed, no other authority for the presumed foreign origin of Nerva; 
but both in the Ccesars and the Epitome, Victor remarks parti- 
enlarlj that hitherto all the emperors were either Roman by origin 
or at least Italian, as Otho and Vespasian: "Hactenus Rom», seu 
per Italiam orti imperium rexere: hinc advcnae." The foreign ex- 
traction of Nerva's successors generally is well ascertained. I hav^ 
little doubt, therefore, that " Cretensis '* is Victor's word. 

B 2 Digitized by VjOOQIC 



4 HISTORY OF TEC BOMANS CH. UOli, 

was not even in populax acceptance a Boman or an 
Italian, but a provincial by origin. The pedants of 
a later age, and probably the pedants of that age itself, 
remarked apologetically that the first of the Tarquins, 
the best and wisest of the Eoman kings, had been 
not a Roman but an Etruscan; and they added truly 
that fiome had flourished by the foreign virtues she 
had grafted upon the parent stock.* But it was felt 
on all hands that a great revolution had practically 
been accomplished. The transition from Domitian 
to Nerva may be compared to the descent in our own 
history from James to William, froni the principle of 
divine right to the principle of compact and con- 
vention. 

The private career of Nerva had been that of his 
^^ class generally. His disposition was natu- 

attitude of rally good, his understanding excellent and 
well-cultivated, his morals pliant ; his am- 
bition, if such he had, had been kept under strict 
control, and, satisfied with the dignities to which he 
could safely aspire, he had refrained from exciting his 
master's jealousy. He had thus reached in safety 
and good repute the ripe age of sixty-five, or, accord- 
ing to some accounts, seventy years. But Nerva was 
older in constitution than in years ; the luxury in 
which he had indulged may have impaired his vital 
forces, and he now suflfered perhaps for his impru- 
dence by excessive weakness of digestion. In choos- 
ing him for their prince, the nobles, too timid them- 
selves to dispute the throne with Domitian, may have 
looked to another proximate vacancy, when the suc- 
cession might be environed with fewer perils. The 



* Victor, C(B8, 1. (comp. Epit 11.): "Plane compertam nrbem 
Bomam externorum virtute atque insitivis artibus praecipoe crevissc." 
Martial has tTro brilliant panegyrics on Nerva: xL 5., xii. 6. He 
compares him to Numa, bespeaks for him the reverence of U^e old 
Roman heroes, and declares finally that now at last. 
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Prsstorians seem to have felt no regard for the 
Flavian dynasty, which had never condescended to 
humour them. The legions on the Danube, to whom 
Domitian was personally known, and whose officers 
were of his direct appointment^ murmured, and 
threatened to mutiny at his fell * ; but the army of 
the Ehine was controlled by a brave and faithful 
commander, whose influence extended perhaps even 
further than his authority; a commander whose 
merits should have gained him the election of the 
senate without a competitor, had transcendent merit 
been the object of its search. It remained for Nerva 
to offer soon afterwards a shrjre in the supreme power 
to the man to whose loyal jupport he owed no doubt 
his own tranquil succession. We shall soon arrive 
at the association of Trajan in the empire. We must 
first notice the circumstances of alarm and perplexity 
which compelled the new ruler, whom the senate and 
army had just chosen with acclamations, to strengthen 
his weak hands by resorting to this magnanimoui« 
assistant. 

Domitian^s body lay unheeded on his chamber 
floor, till it was removed by the pious care indignities 
of his nurse Phyllis, and borne on a com- me'SSy'^'^ 
mon bier by hired hands to his suburban '*«"»'*•■• 
villa on the Latin Way. From thence his ashes were 
privily conveyed to the temple of the Flavian family, 
and placed beside those of his niece Julia.* The 
people, who witnessed with unconcern the transfer of 
power to a new dynasty, took no interest in these 
humble obsequies, which the nobles, though fully 
resolved that the third of the Flavii should not share 
in the divine honours of his father and brother, did 
not care to interrupt In the curia indeed the 

* Philostr. Vit Sophist i. 7.* where the soldiers are said to have 
been recalled m their duty by the persuasive eloquence of the sophist 
Dion Cfarysostomus. 

' Suet DomiL 17.; Dion, IxFii. 18. C"r^r^n]o 

' ' Digitized by VjOOyiVL 



6 HISTORY OF THE BOMANS CH. LXiii; 

tyrant's fall was hailed with tumultuous rejoicings. 
The fathers broke out in execrations and contumelies 
against him, placed ladders against the walls, and 
tore down his images and trophies. The city had 
been thronged with his statues, which now fell in the 
general proscription ; those of marble were ground 
to powder, those of gold, silver, and bronze were 
melted down, and amongst them doubtless the noble 
colossus in the forum. The name of Domitian was 
eflFaced on every monument, and possibly his arch of 
triumph overthrown, as well as the Janus-arches with 
which he had decorated the thoroughfares.* 

Bat the effervescence of popular exultation was 
Recall of directed to more important objects. The 
the exiiM, exiles of the late proscription were recalled 
with acclamation, and this indulgence embraced the 
philosophers as well as the political sufferers.' There 
arose a general cry against the instruments of the 
tyrant's cruelty, and vengeance was demanded on 
Prowootion the delators, among whom were senators, 
of delator.. prggtors, aud consulars. Nerva, discreet 
and mild, would have been content with staying all 
the suits then in progress, with reversing all sentences 
in force against Domitian's victims, and compensating, 
as far as possible, those who had suffered ; but the 

> Siict, DomiL ?3.; Plin. Paneg. 52.; Dion.Ixviii. 1. Grater glTCS 
several inscriptions m which Domitian*s name is erased. The Senate 
refused to enrol their latest tyrant arc on p: the national divinities; bud 
they did not carry their resentment to the memory of his predeces- 
sors, The Flavian temple in the Forum was allowed to stand, and 
perpetuate the cult of Vespasian and Titus to a late age. It was burnt 
and again restored a hundred years afterwards. Possibly the de- 
struction of Domitinn*rt monuments was not so complete as it is repre- 
sented; at least Procopius declares that hes:iw a bronze statue of this 
prince erect in his own day, on the right hand of the ascent to the 
Capitol from the Forum. Procop. Hist, Arcan. 8. 

^ The ecclesiastical tradition that St. John was recalled on this 
occation from his exile in Patmos (Euseb. Hist EccL iii. 20.; Oros. 
vii. 11.) seems to be reflected from the popular recollection of this 
recall of the philosophers. The proscriptions of Domitian and the 
rehabilitations of Nerva refer simply to Borne or ItaW» t 

..gitizedbytjOOgle 
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time-servers who had crouched most ignobly under 
the late tyranny were now the loudest in invoking 
punishment on its ministers, and attacked their foes 
with a violence not inferior to that which they had 
themselves endured,^ Those who had no personal 
wrongs to avenge resented the ill-treatment of friends 
and connexions, Pliny, who had risen high under 
Domitian, seized the occasion to distinguish himself. 
His vanity does not allow us to give him credit for 
disinterestedness. It was a fine opportunity, so he 
himself proclaims, for attacking the guilty, pu^y., ^tt^^ 
for avenging the innocent, for advancing ""^^^^^ 
(mesdf? Of all the enormities of the tyrant's crea- 
tures, none, he says, had been greater than that of 
Certus, who had actually laid hands in the curia on 
the noble Helvidius. With Helvidius Pliny was 
comiected in friendship, and they had common friends 
in the Fannias and Arrias, the noble consorts of the 
Paetuses and Thraseas, Pliny assails Certus in the. 
senate; the culprit dares not appear; his friends in 
vain excuse or intercede for him in the face of the 
indignant fathers, Nerva refrains indeed from moving 
the assembly to institute a process against him, but 
refuses him the consulship, and even supersedes him 
in the praetorship. Certus dies within a few days ; 
of mortification, it may be hoped ; for thus much at 
least is popularly known, that the image of Pliny, 
Bword in hand, ever floated from that moment before 
him in his disturbed imagination.* The moderation 
which Nerva prescribed to himself in regard ciemency of 
to this great criminal seems to have marked ^®'^*' 
his dealings with all the class, and the victims of 

* Pliu. JEp, ix. 13. : " Ac primis quidem diebus redditce lihertatis pro 
86 qaisqne inimicos suos incondito turbidoqae more postulaverant, 
simnl et oppresserant.'* 

' Plin. /. c. : *' Materiam insectandl nocentes, miseros vindicandi^ 
«c proferendi:* 

• Plin, /. c. He continues: ** Verane haec, adfirmare non ausim ; 
interest tamen exempli ut vera yideantur." GoOqIc 
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the delators were probably little satisfied with the 
amount of favour they experienced from him. 
They had yet to wait for a prince of firmer hand 
or harsher character for the fiill revenge, which 
was not long in arriving. Much, however, as the 
nobles feared the treachery and falsehood of accusers 
among their own order, they lived in more constant 
dread of the denunciations of their retainers. It was 
hailed fw a great safeguard of their lives and honour, 
when Nerva once more forbade the admission of a 
slave's testimony against his master, or even of a 
freedman against his patron.* The edict of Titus 
against false accusations was revived with additional 
penalties. One more pledge was necessary to restore 
the entire confidence of the fathers. Nerva came 
forward of his own accord, and vowed that no mem- 
ber of the order should suffer death imder his ad* 
ministration. Then, and not till then, could Fronto, 
a distinguished senator, interpose to arrest the torrent 
of prosecution, and demand a general amnesty. It 
is ill, he said, to have a pririce under whom no one 
may do anything ; but worse to have one who leta 
every one do as he will? 

Such free speaking in the august presence was as 
^,^ ^ rare as the clemency to which it pointed, 
»j^nmingi«d aud tho historiau who relates it immediately 
subjoins the remark, that Nerva was weak 
in health and constitution, leaving us to infer that 
there was some want of intellectual and moral vigour 
also in a prince who could listen so complacently and 
act so gently. Such indeed was Nerva's timidity, 
that on a report of Domitian being yet alive, he is 
said to have been quite unmanned, and only sustained 



* It is especially mentioned that Nerva forbade slaves to accuse 
tbeir masters of ** Jewish manners." Dion, Ixviii. 1. 

• Dion, /. c. Reimar believes him to have been C. Julius Fronto, 
and consul in 99: Clinton styles him Cornelius, and places his con- 
sulship in 100. Dgtzed by Google 
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through the crisis t)y the resolution of his immediate 
attendants.* However this may be, Nerva continued 
to act throi]^hout his brief career with a consistent 
moderation, which was founded, we may hope, on 
principle. He forbade statues to be made of him- 
self in the precious metals. He restored, as far as 
possible, to their proper owners, the estates and 
foitunes which Domitian had confiscated. He divided 
portions of land among needy citizens in the spirit 
of the republican legislation, and was the first to 
devise a scheme, which received ample development 
under his successors, for relieving the poor by a state 
provision for their children.' To meet these extra- 
ordinary expenses he sold great masses of imperial 
property, the accumulated furniture of his palaces, 
vestments, jewels and pleasure-houses, distributing 
at the same time liberal presents among his friends. 
The more sober portion of the citizens were not dis- 
pleased at his retrenching the expenditure in games 
and spectacles, and forbidding so much blood to be 
shed in the amphitheatre, while he gratified the 
populace by allowing the return of the mimes.' He 
owed it perhaps to the briefness of his tenure of 
power that he was enabled, like Titus before him, to 
keep his vow riot to cause the death of a senator, and 
the favour in which he was held by the nobles shines 
forth in the famous panegyric of their spokesman 
Tacitus, that he reconciled the two conflicting poli- 
tical principles, the authority of the prince and the 
freedom of the people.^ The Romans indeed took 

* Victor, Epit 12. 

* Dion, Ixviii. 2. Nerva founded or restored colonies at Scylaciam 
and Veralse in Italy, and Sitifa in Mauretania. Zumpt, Comm. JSpigr, 
i- S99. Victor, Epit. 12. : ** Puellab puerosque natos parentibos egen- 
tibas sumptu publico per Itaiiee oppida ali jussit." 

* Kerva forbade the single combats of the gladiators. Zonar. zi. 
20. . 

* Tac. Agric, 3. : ** Res olim dissociabilcs miscuerit, principatom et 
libertatem.** ^ t 
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pleasure in comparing him with the virtuous son of 
Vespasian, and the story told of Titus that he put 
swords in the hands of suspected conspirators, to 
show his just confidence in his own merit, was now 
repeated, whether truly or not, of Nerva.^ Nor was 
it forgotten, however, that this good ruler took care 
to confirm the best measures even of the monster 
Domitian, and particularly the edict against mutila- 
tion.^ On reviewing his career, Nerva could boast 
with justice that he had committed no act which 
should prevent him from abdicating, if he thought 
fit, in perfect security. Nevertheless, he did not 
escape, even during his lifetime, some harsh reflec- 
tions on a clemency so ill-appreciated. One evening 
Mauricus,just returned from banishment, was supping 
with him. Among the guests was Veiento, men- 
tioned above among the vilest of Domitian's creatures, 
who had made himself bitter enemies by his zeal in 
denoimcing and prosecuting the noblest Romans, 
The conversation fell on the subject of Catullus, then 
lately deceased, whose pandering to the jealous hu- 
mours of Domitian has been already mentioned, 
Tfere Catullus now aUve, said Nerva, what would 
his fate be ? He would be supping with us^ rejoined 
the free-spoken Mauricus, with a glance at the odious 
delator.* 

On the whole the senators were well-satisfied with 
congpiracy of tho princo they had set up, and they allowed 
dS&'Sd!"* his merits to be blazoned forth without 
a breath of detraction. The name of Nerva has 

* Dion^ Ixviii, 2. 

^ Dion, /. c. Nerva is said to have forbidden the marriage of nncles 
with their brothers' daughters, a licentious innovation which Domitian, 
as we have seen, had discountenanced. All the tyrant's legislation 
would probably have been swept away had not his best enactments or 
views been sustained by his successor. 

^ Plin, 'Ep. iv. 22. For the cause of Domitian's animosity to 
Junius Mauricus, see Tac. Hist iv. 40., and for his banishment Agric, 
45. He was the brother of Arulenus Busticus, and suffered in the 
proscription of the year 93, 
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been associated in after ages with the mildness 
of age, and the charm of paternal government.^ 
Nevertheless he did not escape the penalty of his 
station. Plots were formed against him, to which 
even his good qualities, connected, as they might 
seem to be, with some weakness of character, may 
have partly conduced. An attempt was made to over- 
throw him by a certain Calpurnius Crassus, who 
boasted his descent from the family of the triumvir, 
and whose haughty temper, though controlled by the 
firmer hand of preceding despots, could not brook 
the supremacy of one of his own class, no more, as 
he himself professed, than the first of the senators. 
This conspiracy, however, was easily suppressed. The 
nobles of the city, even had they generally wished it, 
had long lost the art of conspiring. It would seem 
that only freedmen and soldiers could now overthrow 
an emperor. Nerva, faithful to his promise, declined 
to take the life of his enemy, and merely banished 
him to the pleasant retreat of Tarentum.^ But a 
greater danger beset the prince of the Mutiny of the 
senators from another quarter. When the who'demlid 
nobles were satisfied, the soldiers were gene- mentof SSmi- 
rally discontented. Casperius ^lianus, pre- «»"'»»«»"-»~- 
feet of the Praetorians under the last emperor, whom 
Nerva had allowed to retain his important post, ex- 
cited the guards of the palace against his too generous 
master, and encouraged them to demand the blood 
of Domitian's assassins. No inquiry, it seems, had 
been made into the act which had freed the Romans 
from their odious yoke ; the perpetrators of the deed 
had not been punished, but neither had they been 
rewarded. It was enough that the deed was done, a 
deed of bad example for princes, yet such as both the 
prince and the people might fairly turn to their own 
advantage. Perhaps, had the assassins been citizens, 

' Au8on. C<B8, 1 3. :**Ncrvasenex,princeps nomine, mente parens." 
' Dion, Ixviij. 3.; Victor, /. c» r^ ^ 
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they would have been hailed with public demonstra- 
tions of gratitude, like the tyrannicides of earlier 
days; but the apt of slaves or freedinen was de- 
corously passed over in silence. Nerva, however, 
opposed himself to this threatened violence with a 
noble courage. He bared his neck to the Praetorians, 
'whose fury he had no means of resisting, and ojflfered 
himself as a sacrifice in place of their victims. But 
Casperius was master, at least for a moment, and 
directed the slaughter, without form of trial, of 
Parthenius, and such of his associates as could be 
arrested.* When the deed was done, nothing re- 
mained for the emperor but to make such excuse for 
it in public as the circumstances admitted. It might 
be represented as the hasty explosion of mistaken 
zeal, of extravagant loyalty, of blind devotion to the 
military sacrament. To the new emperor and to his 
well-wishers, the senate and people of Kome, it was 
a pledge that a life dear to the interests of peace and 
freedom should be well protected or signally avenged. 
But whatever he might say in public, Nerva felt in 
his heart the disgrace of being thus controlled, an 
imperator by his soldiers, and resolved, if he could 
not punish this outbreak, at least never to subject 
Nerva adopts himsclf to such auothcr. He addressed a 
SSjatiV him letter to Ulpius Trajanus, then commanding 
intheempire. q^ the Rhine, offering him a share in the 
empire, and invoking him, according to the story, 
with a verse of Homer, to exact retribution from the 
Grreeks for the tears they had drawn from his sove- 
reign.' Without awaiting a reply, Nerva ascended 
the Capitol, and convening the citizens before the 

' Dion, /. c; Victor, Epit. 24.: **Sed neglecto principe reqnisitos 
jugulavere.** Plin. Paneg, 6-: "Magnum illud sseculo dedecus: 
magnum reipublicss vuliius iinpressum est. Imperator et parens 
generis human! obsessus, captas, inclnsus: ablata mitissimo seni ser* 
vandorum hominura potcHtas." It must be remembered that Pliny 
uses all the emperors as foils to his own patron Trajan. 

' Dion, /. c: ria^Mv ^ou^oo^ iyuk Bducpva (rcitat $4\€ff(ru ^QJp 

o 
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temple of Jupiter, proclaimed his new colleague as 
his own adopted son, with the words, 1 hereby adopt 
M. Ulpiua Nei^a Trajanua: nnay the gods bless 
therein the senate, the people^ and myself. This act 
he again ratified with legal solemnities in the curia,^ 
the nobles admitting without demur the exercise by 
the emperor of the rights common to every fiather of 
a Roman family, though in this case it implied no 
less than a pledge of the imperial succession. Their 
habitual deference to legal principles could not have 
blinded them to the political disability they thus 
practically imposed upon themselves. Henceforth, 
the power of adoption, with all its legitimate conse- 
quences, was regularly claimed by the reigning em- 
peror, and after-ages acknowledged the wisdom with 
which for generations it was exercised.* The aged 
emperor was thus confirmed on his throne. The 
turbulent guards of the city trembled before the 
legions of a resolute chief, and shrank back into 
their camp. Nerva had mated his assailants: but 
his own game was now nearly played out. Death of 
and he enjoyed but a short breathing space J'.^^'^s. 
of ease and security before Ms death, which ^'^' ^^' 
happened on the 23rd of January, 98, after a reign 
of sixteen months and a few days only. 

The little our records have transmitted to us of 
the life and qualities of Nerva can be but p^^^^^^^^ 
inadequately suppUed by the testimony of g[»;"»«» *^ 
busts and medals to his personal appear- 
ance; nevertheless none of the emperors is more 
vividly characterized in the efiigies which remain of 
him. The representations of Nerva in marble are 

' Dion, /. c. The adoption took place in October 97, 

* Claudian, xxviii. 417. 

** Hie illi marisere viri, quos mataa virtus 
Legit, et in nomen Bomanis rebus adoptans 
Judicio pulcram seriem, non sanguine duxit. 
Hie proles atavum deducens ^lia Nervam, 
TranquiUique Pii, beUatoresque Severi/* ^ ^^^ Q^^gJ^ 
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numerous, and rank among the most interesting 
monuments we possess of this description. Among 
the treasures of antiquity preserved in modern Rome 
none surpasses, none perhaps equals, in force and 
dignity, the sitting statue of this emperor, which 
draws all eyes in the Eotunda of the Vatican, em- 
bodying the highest ideal of the Eoman magnate, the 
finished warrior, statesman, and gentleman of an age 
of varied training and wide practical experience.^ 
Such a figure an Englishman might claim with pride 
as the effigy of a governor-general of half a continent. 
Unfortunately, we are too little acquainted with the 
original to pronounce on its agreement with his actual 
character ; and we could wish that it had come to us 
as the portrait of an Agricola, — of one whose mag- 
nanimity we accept on trust from the panegyric of 
Tacitus. We do not hear, indeed, of Nerva, that he 
ever commanded in the provinces, or led an army 
against the foes of the empire ; nor, in sooth, can he 
be absolved from the charge of vices, common to the 
idle and luxurious of his rank and class, which in 
better and healthier times would argue great moral 
degradation ; yet, if we really contemplate his like- 
ness in the noble figure in the Vatican, we may fairly 
say of the prince as the historian affirms of the gene- 
ral: Y(m might easily deem him good; you, would 
willingly believe hivn great^ 

Your filial love, most venerable imperator, made 
you wish your succession to be long retarded ; but 
the gods were eager to advance your viHiies to the 

^ The antiquitj of this remarkable statue is acknowledged. It is 
asserted, however, that the upper and lower halves, the one naked, 
the other draped, did not originally belong to the same figure. 
Meyer on Winckelmann, Gesch. der Kun8t,.6. xi. c. 3. 

* Tac. Agric. 44,: "Quod si habitum qnoque ejus poster! noscere 
Telint, decentior quam sublimior fuit; nihil metus in vultn, gratia 
oris supererat; bonum virum facile crederes, magnum libenter.** 
Comp. Julian. CcBsar.z 'irapri\d€v M rottVrois ytpuv 6<p09ivai KoXhs — 
Xd/Airci yhp farrtv &r€ koX iv ry yfipt^ rh K(i\Aos — ivrvx^'^y irptj^draros, 
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helm of state^ which you had promised to direcL 
This being sOy I invoke all happiness on ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
yourself and on mankind, as befits the age jn jj'^**^ 
whic/b is Ulustrat'ed by your name. For ' ""* 
Tny own sake, and for the people's sake, I pray for 
your health both in mind and body.^ — Such is the 
form of congratulation with which Pliny hails the 
consummation of his friend's greatness, when the 
lately-adopted son and associate of the deceased Nerva 
was acknowledged by the senate and people as his 
legitimate successor. Nerva's career had been too 
brief to forfeit the hopes entertained of his clemency 
and discretion, but it allowed him to perform the 
one act by which he is distinguished among the 
Csesars, the act by which he earned the blessings of 
his people, and secured the approbation of a late 
posterity. The choice he made of Trajan for his 
associate and heir was full, even at the time, of happy 
augury ; and when he was suddenly removed but a 
few months later, the Romans were satisfied with the 
prospect he bequeathed them, and transferred their 
vows of allegiance, without a murmur or a misgiving, 
to one wbom they fully believed to be the best and 
bravest of his countrymen. This loyal acceptance 
of the legitimate consequences of their own act was 
creditable to the sense and feeling of the Eoman 
nobles; for it cannot be doubted that, had Nerva 
made himself an object of detestation, they would 
have repudiated his adoption as easily as any other 
of the legal acts of his principate. They proceeded 
to mark their respect and gratitude even more 
strongly, by reviving in his favour the right of deifi- 
cation which they had refused to Domitian. To 
such a distinction Nerva, in theory only the first of 

* Plin. Ep. X. 1. This is the first of a series of letters which em- 
braces the correspondence between Pliny and Trajan, and gives us a 
eorious insight into the manners of the times, and the relation of the 
prince to hi. people. o,:..e.byGoogle 
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the citizens, could have no such pretensions as a 
Julius, or even a Flavins. But the inconsequence 
of the proceeding might easily be overlooked, espe- 
cially if Trajan, as we may suppose, himself solicited 
it% The act itself had now doubtless lost some portion 
of its earlier significance, and henceforth the claims 
of deceased princes to divinity were regarded as 
purely political. 

M. Ulpius Trajanus, whose conduct in the purple 

has placed him in the foremost rank among 
T*^*i?i^d *'^® heroes of history, is Httle known to us 
ca'iw"of*ws before his elevation, and we may not at first 

sight perceive the grounds of the favour in 
which he was already held by his contemporaries.* 
The Ulpian Gens, to which he was attached, though 
reputed ancient, was obscure, nor had it contributed 
a single name to the Fasti. But the Traian Grens, 
from which some ancestor of the emperor had passed 
by adoption into the Ulpian, was, perhaps, still less 
known ; and even after the greatness and virtues of 
Trajan had drawn attention to it, historians and 
biographers could say no more of his family than 
that it was probably transplanted from Italy to Spain, 
when Scipio Africanus founded a colony at Italica 
on the Bsetis. The Trajani were men of some note 
in the province, which gave birth to many personages 

' Eutropius, viii. 2., alone gives him the additional name of Crini- 
tus: perhaps a bj-name of his family from the Turdetanian fashion 
of wearing their hair long. The name is not recognised on the 
monuments. We have no complete biography of Trajan. Notices 
of his birth and early career are found in Eutropius and Aurelios 
Victor, Ccts. 13,, Epitf 13. Dion compressed the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan into a single book, of which we possess an imperfect 
and confused epitome. PHny, in his Lett^nrs and Panegyric^ is oar 
most valuable authority. These and other materals had long sino^ 
been put together by Tillemont in the History of the Emperors; which 
was generally acknowledged as the best compilation that could be 
made. But recently the elaborate work of Francke, Geschichte 
TrajanSyhvA supplied many deficiencies in Tillemont, and the chrono* 
logy of the latter years of this reign has been pot on a more satisfac- 
tory footing. ^ , ' 
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distinguished afterwards at Rome. Trajanus, the 
father of the emperor, and Silius Italicus^ the consul 
and poet, were natives of the same colony, and nearly 
contemporary in age ; but their career was different, 
for while Silius, a man of fortune and literary ac- 
quirements, enjoyed fame and fashion in the capital, 
his fellow-citizen devoted himself to a career of arms» 
wot victories over the Parthians and the Jews, gained 
the triumphal ornaments, and governed provinces* 
Trajanus had commanded the Tenth legion at the 
bloody storming of Joppa * ; he had proved himself 
an adroit courtier as well as a gallant officer ; and 
having advanced in due time to the consulship, 
reached the summit of official distinction as proconsul 
of Asia. After this we hear no more of him ; but 
there seems reason to believe that he survived his 
son's elevation to power, and received from him after 
death the honours of apotheosis.' 

Trajan, the son, was bom, according to the niost 
probable statement, towards the end of the • 

year 53, and, accordingly, on his accession oAhJSi'^ror 
to the undivided sovereignty, had reached ^'^'^*°' 
the middle of his forty-fifth year.* From early 
youth he had been trained in the camp by his father's 
side, aivl had gained the love and confidence of the 
legions, among which he had waged the border war- 
fare of the empire. - He seems to have risen through 
the various grades of the service, and had held tie 

* Joseph. Bell, Jud. iii. 11. 

* Plioy in his Panegyricus (a. d. 100) speaks of Trajan the father 
u then dead, but not yet deified; the inierval, we maj suppose, 
would not be long. That he was actaallj ** consecrated '* appears 
from a medal inscribed : " Divi Nerva et Trajanus pater." 

* The statements of Eutropius, Victor, and Eusebius rary by one 
or more years. Dion, who specifies the length of his reign and day 
of his death makes him 41 at his accession. But as Pliny assures us 
that he senred in his father's Parthian campaign, which can hardly 
be placed later than 67, he must have been then at least 14 years of 
>ge, and, therefore, the latest date we can assigu to his birth would 

be 53; that is, 44 years before his adoption. ^.g.^.^^, .^ GoOqIc 

VOL. VIII. ^ 
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post of military tribune for ten years, in which he 
had become familiar with all the methods and re- 
sources of Roman warfare, and had learned the name^ 
of oflBcers and soldiers in many distant garrisons, 
whose bravery and whose wounds he had personally 
witnessed.* He had shown talents for administration, 
as well as for war, and to his personal merits alone 
must he have owed hi& periodical recall from the 
camp to occupy the chief places in the civil govern- 
ment* It may be presumed that an officer who was 
deemed qualified to become praetor and consul, had 
enjoyed the ordinary advantages of training in rhe- 
toric and literature; but Trajan's attainments in 
learning were slender, and modesty or discretion led 
him to conceal deficiencies rather than affect accom- 
plishments he did not possess.* His elevation to 
the consulship, which occiured in 91, may have 
seemed even beyond his deserts, and hence the story 
which obtained currency, at least at a later period, 
that it was attended with omens portending his own 
accession to the purple, and at the same time the 
sudden downfall of his colleague Glabrio.* When 
his term of office expired, Trajan succeeded to a go- 
vei:nment in Spain, which he afterwards exchanged 
for a command in the Lower Germany. The tribes 
beyond the Shine had been exasperated rather than 
repressed by the idle campaigns of Domitian, and 
required for their control a firm hand and an expe^ 
rienced eye. Trajan, while faithful to his imperator, 

» Plin. Paneg. 15. 

* Victor, Epit, 13. : •* Quum ipse parcsB esset scientise, modcrateque 
eloquens.** Dion, Ixviii. 7. : jrmZtias fiiv ykp oucpijSovs, 8<rij itf \Ayqis^ 
ov fxerux^- Comp. Julian, Ccesar. of Trajan : 6 8^ Kotircp 9vydfifvo9 
\4y€Uf 6wh ^cfSvfilas, . . . <^eyy Ofifvos fiaWop ^ \4ywu» An epigram 

. in the Anthologia is ascribed to TrBJan, and lie composed commen- 
taries on bis Wars in Dacia S^e Reimar on Dion, /. c. The story 
that he was instracted by Plutarch may be rejected as a fiction, 
founded, perhaps, on the fovonr he undoubtedly showed to that 
^philosopher. 

• Suet. i>oma. 1*. Digitized by Google 
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had a discreet r^ard to his own interests also. He 
plunged into no aggressive warfare, but msditcreet 
was satisfied with the fame of vigilance and SmmandSo" 
prudence for preserving peace on the fron- ^^' ^'^°®' 
tiers.' By such self-restraint he escaped, perhaps, 
the mortification of an Agricola, retained his post 
throughout the latter years of his jealous master, 
and reaped the fruits of his temperate reserve, when 
the prince of the senate required the protection of 
his best ojficer against his own mutinous guards. 

When, indeed, Nerva was reduced t^ seek this 
protection, his choice would necessarily lie ^. ^ ^ 
between the commanders of the two great Trajantoui* 
European divisions of the Roman forces, 
the prefect of the Rhenish, and the prefect of the 
Danubian legions ; for the chief of the army of Syria 
lay at too great a distance to compete, at least at the 
moment, with either of these formidable champions. 
But of the military triumvirate in whose hands the 
fete of Rome now actually resided, the commander 
on the Rhine had generally the most decisive in- 
fluence ; and it was fortunate for the feeble emperor 
that he possessed at this juncture in his lieutenant 
Trajan the most devoted as well as the bravest of' 
partisans. The adoption of such a colleague silenced 
disaffection; the few remaining months of Nerva's 
reign were passed in tranquillity and honoiu: ; and 
even the praetorians acquiesced without a murmur 
in the accession of the valiant captain on the Rhine. 

The messengers of the senate, charged with the 
vows ofall the citizens^ found Trajan among ^^^^^ . 
his soldiers at Cologne, and there announced pidgM fo^' 
to him his succession.* He had already 
been nominated to his second consulship ; he now 
assumed all the great functions of state which together 

» PUn. Pafieg. 14, 

* Victor. Epit, 13.: "Hie imperium apud A-grippinam nohileift 
6dli»coloniamaccepit.» ^^ o,:..e.byGoogle 
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constituted the imperial power. He replied with a 
letter to the senate, in which he promised, after his 
fatlier's example, that no magnate of their order 
should sttfiFer capitally daring his reign; and thi^ 
formal announcement was accepted as a pledge of 
constitutional government. Nor was it an empty 
compliment. It implied a promise to conduct affairs 
in a spirit of moderation ; not to pamper the soldiers 
or the people ; not to scatter the public treasures in 
needless debauchery ; not to create a dire necessity 
for rapine, which must mark for plunder and slaughter 
th^ wealthiest and noblest of the citizens. So perfect 
was the content of all classes, so easily did the wheels 
of administration move in the capitaJ, that the new 
emperor was not required even to hasten to Eome, 
find assume the reins in person. He had conceived a 
system of government different from that of any of his 
predecessors. Though not wanting in ability for the 
direction of civil affairs, his experience and his tastes 
were chiefly military. Long accustemed to the life 
of the camps, he had been debarred by his master's 
jealousy from the fall exercise of his genius for war ; 
but he had laboured in restoring the discipline of 
the legions, and had attached them personally to him, 
even while forced to restrain their ardour for more 
active employment. He flattered himself that he 
had prepared a career of victory by the perfection to 
which he had brought the instrument which was to 
accomplish it Trajan completed the fortification of 
the Rhenish frontier by the establishment of colonies 
and military posts. Nigh te the ruined leaguer of 
Castra Vetera be planted the station which bore for 
centuries the name of Ulpia Trajana. He threw a 
Trajan's bridge acToss thc Rhine at Mainz, and 
thlffihfne^at Settled a colony t^n miles beyond the river, 
Maiuz. possibly at Hochst, and another further 

south, at the medicinal springs of Baden Baden.* He 

» The " mnnimentam Trajani ** (Ammian. Marcell. xvii. 1.), abont 
len miles from Moguntiocum, seems to corrcFpond with tin- p.)sitioa 
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repaired and strengthened the lines commenced by 
Drufius and extended by Tiberius, "which ran from 
a point nearly opposite to Bonn, in an oblique di- 
rection, across the Taunus district; and he contem- 
plated carrying a continuous fosse and rampart to 
the bank of the Danube, The upper waters of the 
two great rivers of Western Europe approach very 
near to each other in the Black Forest, where the 
Danube has its source ; but from thence they rapidly 
diverge to the north and east respectively. The 
wedge of land between them had, from the time of 
Caesar's contest with the Suevi, been aban- TheAgn 
doned for the most part by the natives to »««^™*««"- 
a slender but constant immigration of Bomanized 
Granls ; and these new occupants gladly compounded 
for the protection or countenance of the empire by a 
tribute, to which was given the name of tenths.^ 
The tract thus held received the title of the Agri 
Decumates, or Tithe-land ; but we have no record of 
it in history till we hear of the undertaking of Trajan, 
who is supposed to have commenced at least the long 
fortified lines by which it was eventually protected 
throughout.* Nor can we determine how far thiss 

of Hocb.«t Mannert, Geogn iii. 463. Baden Baden was Aquae, or 
Aarelia Aqnensis. 

' Tae. Germ. 29.: ''Leyissimns qnisque Galloram et inopia aadax 
dabiie p^^ssessionis solum occapavere. MoX limite acto promotisque 
prssidiiB, sinas Imperii et pars provincise habentur." The limes here 
is Dot a bocndary line, but a road from the centre for the rapid 
transmission of truops to the frontier. 

* One section of this fortification (from the Westerwald across the 
Main to the Altmiihl : Niebuhr, LecL on Rom. Hist. ii. 252.) is 
ascribed, according to some critics, by Frontinus to' Doniitian: 
Stratagem, i. «3. 10. : ** locperator Caesar Domitianus Aug. quum 
Germani more suoe salt! bus et obscoris latebris subinde impugnarent 
nostros, tutumque regressum in profunda sylvarum halHsrent, limi- 
tibas per centum viginti millia passnum actis, non mutavit tantura 
statom belli, sed subjecit ditioni suae hostes quorum refugia nuda^ 
verat" But this I rather interpret of a road driven Into the heart 
of the eonntry, than of a military rampavt. So Frontinus again, i. 
5.10.: **Ab altera parte limitem ugere ccDpit, tanquam per euni 
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emperor proceeded in the accomplishment of this de- 
sign, which was^prosecuted by his next suc- 
ttienrof* cessor, and completed perhaps, or restored 
SeRhineto* and Strengthened, by Probus, a century 
*"" and a half later. Of this great work, — the 
greatness of which lay, however, in the extent and 
vigour of the design rather than in the massiveness of 
its execution, — sufficient vestiges even now remain to 
trace it from river to river ; but these vestiges consist 
at most of faint marks of a mound and ditch, which 
seem to have been strengthened by a palisade, with 
watchtowers at intervals, but to have been nowhere 
combined with a wall of masonry.* Nor, if Trajan 
commenced these works, can the date of his share in 
them be ascertained ; as, however, he remained but 
one year on the Ehenish frontier after his accession, 
and never returned to it, we may conclude that his 
stations and colonies, and military lines were planned, 
at least, and undertaken while he was yet a subject. 
Having thus completed his arrangements in this 
quarter, Trajan at last bent his steps 
tew Smi homeward, and made his entry into the 
• ' ' * city in the year 99. He had received the 
Tribunitian power at the time of his adoption ; the 
title also of Germanicus, together with the name of 
his father Nerva, had been bestowed on him on the 
same occasion. The consulship, with which he had 
been a second time invested while the late emperor 
was still living, he declined to claim for the ensuing 
year, being himself absent from the city, from re- 
spect, perhaps, to the ancient usage ; nor would he 
allow ^e senate to salute him as father of his country 
till he had presented himself to the citizens, and 
earned the endearing appellation by his courtesy and 

* The line of ** Trajan's wall ** has been carefully examined vitbin 
the last few years by Mr. Yates, whose interesting account of it I 
have read, if I am not mistaken, in a recent volume of TVansactianM 
of the Archaeological Institute. r^^^^l^ 
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moderation^ His demeanour as well as his dictions 
were such as befitted the true patriot and citizen, 
and excited accordingly the wannest enthusiasm. 
Throughout his progress from Germany he abstained 
from the demands and exactions usually made even 
on subjects and provincials^ His entry into Rome 
was a moral triumph. Martial, in a few graphic 
touches, brings vividly before us the man, the place, " 
and the people.^ Phny exerts himself to describe 
more elaborately the extreme condescension and 
affability of the prince, who deigned to approach the 
home of law and freedom on foot, unattended by 
guards, distinguished only by the eminence of his 
stature and the dignity of his bearing; allowing 
citizens of all grades to throng about him ; admitting 
the greetings of the senators on his return as emperor, 
with the same graciousness with which he had ac- 
cepted them when he went forth as a fellow subject; 
addressing even the knights by name; paying his 
vows to his country's gods in the Capitol, and enter- 
ing the palace of the Caesars as the modest owner of. 
a private mansion,* Nor did Trajan stand alone in 

* Pliny, Paneg. 20., declares, with headlong adalation, that every 
emperor before Trajan had assamed this title without hesitation oh 
the day of his accession. We know, however, that Angastas long 
deferred it; so did Tiberius (TadK^^nn. i. 72.; Suet. Tib. 67.) and 
Vespasian (Suet Vesp. \2.j. Capitolinus, indeed, asserts that Pertinax, 
nearly a century later, was the first of the emperors who assumed 
it at once. 

* Martial, x. 6.: ** Felices quibus uma dedit spectare coruscnm 

Solibus Arctois sideribusque dncem,'* &c. 

But this is in anticipation of the hero's arrival, for which the poet 
proceeds to offer his vows in the next epigram: " Nympharum pater 
amniumqne Rhene .... Traj^num populis snis et Urbi, Tibris te 
dominns rogat, remittas." 

Compare the verses of Clandian on , Stilicho*8 entry into Kome« 
xxii. 397. foil. The reader should be warned against the confusion 
of dates in the arrangement of Martial's pieces. In book x., epigrams 
K 7-1 and probably 71., refer to Trajan : but xl 4, 5., though inscribed 
in the edition to Nerva Trajanus, undoubtedly to Nerva. In book 
xii. epigram 6. refers to the earlier, and 8. to the later emperor. 

' Plinv, Paneg, 22. foil.: "Qui dies ille quo exspectatus d^slde- ^ 
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this exhibition of patriotic decorum. His wife, Plo' 
tina, bore herself as the spouse of a simple 
of '^TJuiMiL senator ; and as she mounted the stair of 
cianMito *" the imperial residence, turned towards the 
multitude, and declared that she was about 
to enter it with the same equanimity with which 
she should wish hereafter, if fate so required, to 
abandon it.* Her behaviour throughout her hus- 
band's career corresponded with this commf^neement. 
Nor less magnanimous was the conduct of Trajan's 
sister, Marciana, who inhabited the palace in perfect 
harmony with the empress, and assisted her in main- 
taining its august etiquette. Trajan himself renewed 
by word of mouth the oath he had before made in 
writing, that he would never harm the person of a 
senator, an oath which he continued faithfully to re- 
spect. But he was not unmindful of his parent's 
adjuration, and sought out for condign punishment 
the mutineers who had trampled on Nerva's weakness. 
Such was his confidence in his authority over the 
soldiers, that he ventured to reduce the customary 
donative to one-half the amount to which his prede- 
cessors had raised it. Not a murmur was heard even 
in the camp of the praetorians ; and when he handed 
to the prefect the poniard which was the symbol of 
his office, he could boldly' say, Use this for me, if I 
do well; if ill, against Tfie? We have seen that the 
lenient or feeble Nerva, though he revived the edicts 
of Titus against the delators, had failed to satisfy the 
fury of hiB nobles in punishing them. Trajan had 

ratuflque arbem ingressns e$?,. . . . gratum erat cnnctis quod scna* 
turn uscalo exciperes, at ^imissus osculo fueras. &c • . . quod latu* 
taam crederes onmibas," &c. 
* Dion, Ixviii. 5. 

« Dion, Ixviii. 16. 5 Victor, C««. 13. This famons saySng was re- 
membered in the last decline of Rome, and alladed to b^ Sidoniug 
Apoliinaris, Carm, 5.: 

" Yix habuit mores similes cui, teste Senatu, 
In be etiam tractum commiserat Ulpius easem.** j 
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no such weakness, and showed no such moderation. 
Giving the rein at last to the passions of the sufferers, 
he executed what, according to Pliny's account, we 
might call a razzia upon the remnant of the culprits. 
PUny describes the extraordinary spectacle of a num- 
ber of these people dragged in chains through the 
circus before the assembled citizens, with every cir* 
cumstance of deliberate insult ; and when the most 
obnoxious had been selected for capital punishment, 
the rest were shipped for exile beyond sea, on the 
craziest barks in the stormiest weather.* 

The famous Panegyric^ an impressive monument 
of this illustrious reign, which seems to Trajw re- 
have been delivered by Pliny, as consul, on utiTJmpti- 
the third anniversary of Trajan's tribuni' Jo'ioo. 
tian power, not only celebrates such in- ^-^-^^ 
stances of his magnanimity and justice, but enume- 
rates also many wise and beneficent measures he had 
iJready carried into effect. Our review of these may 
be deferred till we can comprif^e the whole course of 
his civil administration, which was soon interrupted 
by a long interval of warlike operations. So favour- 
able, however, was the impression Traian had made 
during his sojourn in the city, that the senate de- 
creed him, in addition to the other titles usually 
borne by the emperor, the transcendent appellation 
of OpidmuBs. ox the Best* Nor was this a merely 



^ **Conge8ti sont in naTigia raptim conqnisita, ac tern pestati bus 
deditl Abirent, fagerent vastatas delationibus terras, ac si queni 
fluctas ac procellffi Kopnli/i reservausent, hie nuda aaxa et inhospitaLe 
litus incoleret. Paneg. 34. Similar severities had been used before 
tij Titas (Suet. Tit 8. see above), but the wrongs sustained had been 
less, and thej had not perhaps been celebrated with such passionate 
exaltation, 

' Plinj, Pcmeg, 2. S8. It has been remarked, indeed, that the title 
"Optimus" does not appear on Trajan's coins befdVe his eleventh 
year, and we must suppose that, though formally assigned him by the 
senate, he forebore for a time to assume if. Dion (Ixviii. 23.) refcm 
this title to a itill later date. He adds that Trajan was more proud 
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formal compliment. While the titles of Csesar and 
Augustus, of Magnus and Grermanicus, were suffered 
^ descend from sire to son, no other emperor was 
honoured with the special appellation of Qptimus; 
though it is said to have been usual, in later times, 
for the senate, on the accession of each new chief of 
the republic, to exclaim, as the highest token of its 
admiration, that he was more fortunate than Angus-* 
tus, and better than Trajan.* 

But the flattery of the senate, ev^en in the polished 
Trajan phrascs of PHuy, iSie most accompUshed of 

!i'!5M?th« ^is order, must have been irksome to a man 
f.'^l'ioi. of Trajan's plain sense. We can well be-» 
A.D.8M. Kevethat he soon began to fret imder the 
restraints of deference to a society by which he must 
have been frequently mortified, and longed to fling 
himself into the stir and movement of the military 
career. Confined for many years within the defences 
of the camp, he had there assiduously prepared all 
the machinery of aggressive warfare, and he was now 
anxious to go and prove it. In the fourth year of his 
reign he quitted the city to undertake war on a large 
scale, and with great ends in view, against the long- 
formidable Dacians.^ The motives ascribed to him 
are, indignation at the successes which these bar- 
barians could boast in their previous conflicts with 
the empire, and disgust at the payment of an annual 
tribute to which Domitian is said to have consented. 
But these, perhaps, were mere pretences. Confident 

of it than of any other, as a compliment to his character rather than 
to his exploits. 

* Eutrop. viii. 5. : <* Hujus tantum memorias delatum est, nt usque 
ad nostram sBtatem non aliter in Senatu principibus acclamaretur, 
quam, felicior Augusto, melior Trajano!" One of Trajan's most 
popular sayingq is also recorded bj this writer: **Ta1em se impera* 
torem esse privatis, quales esse sibi imperatores privatus optasset." 

• Clinton, Fast. Bom. The Panegyric of Pliny was delivered in 
the autumn preceding, when Trajan was designated consul for the 
fourth time. This consulship he held in 101. 
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in the perfection of the instrument he now wielded, 
he trusted by its means to emulate the glories of a 
Julius or an Alexander. The legions of the £hine 
also, however exact their discipline, were doubtless 
burning for employment; those on the Ister were 
turbulent as well as impatient. The founder of a 
new dynasty could hardly depend on their fidelity 
without humouring their martial instincts. We must 
consider, too, that the vast and increasing expenses of 
a military government required to be maintained by 
extraordinary means, and Trajan may have launched 
himself against the foe beyond the frontier to ob- 
viate the necessity of levying fresh contributions on 
his own subjects. He meant that his wars should 
be self-supporting; that their expenses should be 
defrayed by the conquered enemy, and the cupidity 
of the soldiers satisfied with the plimder of foreigners. 
The Dacians, though in name barbarians, seem 
to have been .'ictually possessors of considerable 
wealtt, and to have attained to a certain degree of 
social refinement. They were a branch of the Getse, 
a people of whom it was remarked that they stood 
nearest to the Greeks in their natural aptitude for 
civilization ' ; and besides the stores they accumulated 
in their repeated inroads on the Greek and £oman 
settlements, their country abounded in mines of gold 
and silver, as well as of iron. Such were the glitter- 
ing spoils which tempted the long-restrained ardour 
of the legionaries, even more than their fertile plains 
and illimitable pastures. 
The Getae and the Thracians, of cognate origin, 

1 Jnstin. xxxii. 3.: ** Daci qaoque soboles Getanim snnt*' Dion, 
Ixvii. 6.; Aoucohs 5^ avrohs trpocaryopeiaj &<nr€p vou K<d atnol iavrobs 
Koi ol *Peofiuuoi aSas 6vofid(ovaiv oifK hypoSov tri ^EAA^wv rutks Tiros 
aJtnohs Xeyowrtp^ «7t* dpdws cfrc Koi fi^ \4yopr€s, Tbe4)atriotic boasts of 
Jomax\de» (deReb. GetL 5.) leant, probably on some foreign authority: 
**nnde et piene omnibus barbaris Gothi sapientiores semper exsti- 
terunt, Gnecisque paene consimiles.'* See Francke, Gesch. Trojans^ 
p. 71.; Grcgorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Bom. i. 452. r^ i 
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occupied the region of Bulgaria and Roumelia, and, 
according to tradition, the Dacians were an 
pSS?n oftiie off-shoot from these nations, which crossed 
the Ister, overran the Banat, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and finally fixed its strongholds in 
the mountainous district of Transylvania* 
t«rj Incur- ' In the second century they may be consi- 
****"*' dered as occupying the broad block of land 

bounded by the Theiss, the Carpathians, the Lower 
Danube or Ister, and the Pruth. In the centre of 
this region rose the great mountainous tract from 
which the Maros takes its course, and the basin of 
this river, almost enclosed by a circumvallation of 
rugged declivities, contained the chief cities of the 
Dacian people. Here was the residence of their king ; 
here they stored their plunder ; hither, when pressed 
by an invading foe, they retreated, and generally 
found themselves secure. For the marshes of the 
lower Theiss and Maros effectually protected them 
in the west, and the three passes of the Iron Gate, 
the Vulkan, and the Rothenthurm, were easily de- 
fensible against an enemy from the south.* Hence 
they issued in mid-winter, when the deep alluvial 
fioil of the Danubian valley was indurated by frost, 
and the great river itself congealed, or choked with 
ice, and crossing the stream at a season when the 
Eomans had desisted from their summer expeditions, 
and quietly piled their arms, carried fire and sword 
into the defenceless provinces.* On the return of 



1 This configuration of the Dacian territory seems to explain the 
Roman habit of describing the stronghold of the nation as ** their 
mountaiji." Stat. Sylv. iii. 3. 169.: **Quaeque suum Bacis do&at 
viementia montem:" i. 1. 80.: "Ta tardnm in foedera montem Iion^ 
Marte domas." Theb, i. 20.: *' Et conjurato dejectos vertice Dacos.'* 

« The ♦♦conjuratns Ister" of Virgil (Georg. ii. 497.) is explained 
by the Scholiast afrer a writer named Aofidius Modcstus, from the 
cnstom of the Dacians to dravr water from the Danube, when about 
to undertake an expedition, and swear by it not to return till they 
had conquered. Ukert, Geogr. iii. 2. p. 608. 
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fine weather, the Rotnans armed again, and defied 
the barbarians, who indeed were unable to stem the 
current of the Danube : but if they sought to make 
reprisals, it was a long and difficult task even for 
Boman engineers to bridge a stream so mighty, and 
the Dacians had at least ample time to betake them- 
selves to their mountains. The attempts of Domi- 
tian's generals to penetrate into the strongholds of 
Decebalus had been always frustrated, and sometimes 
with loss and disgrace. To purchase peace by tribute, 
under whatever name or colour, was a dishonourable 
and indeed a precarious resource. The time was 
come when Eome, with a well-appointed army, and 
under a military ruler, could, by one sustained effort, 
terminate this state of suspense and suffering. The 
Roman Peace demanded War in earnest. 

Seven legions may be enumerated, which, together 
with their auxiliaries, with ten cohorts of 
praetorians, and a force of Batavian cavalry, DadeTcam- 
took part in the campaigns of Traj an against !^D."ioi. 
the Dacians, though we cannot safely affirm 
that the whole of this mighty armament was employed 
together in any one of his expeditions.* Drawn in 
purt from the stations permanently located on the 
Moesian frontier, in part from the military reserves 
in Illyricum and Dalmatia, in part also from the great 
army established on the Ehine, a force of sixty or 
perhaps eighty thousand veterans was mustered on 
the banks of the Danube and the Save. Segestica, 
the modem Sissek, was the spot selected rprajan de- 
by Trajan for the base of his operations. s^y^JSd 
From this place, which had been long the J^ld'tu?^'* 
common arsenal of Moesia and Pannonia, ^^'»*»** 
he directed his munitions of war to be floated down 



* Francke (Gesch. Trajans, p. 95. foil.) traces all these legions 
from inscriptions and other records. They were the i. Minervia, tbtt 
ii. Adjutrix, the it., v., vii., xL, and xiii 
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the Save to its confluence with the^ greater river,' 
At Singidunum he passed in review the legions of 
either province, led his united forces to the passage 
of the Morava, and thence a few miles further to a 
post named Viminacium, the modern Kastolatz, where 
the Danube, flowing with a broad but tranquil stream, 
offered facilities for the construction of a bridge of 
boats. Here commence the highlands of the Danu- 
bian valley, the southernmost spurs of the Carpathians 
plunging into the river, and confronting the no less 
rugged abutments of the northern spurs of the Balkan. 
The stream, confined for thirty miles between these 
precipitous cliffs, foams in a fmious torrent, exas- 
perated by the rocky ledges which at some points in- 
tercept its course from one bank to the other. Again 
the river expands and resumes its tranquil majesty, 
and near its confluence with a little stream called 
now the Tjema, a second bridge seems to have ])een 
TheyariouB ^Iso throwu across it. From these two 
Sgwiidlro?® points the Danube was henceforth regularly 
^'^'**^* crossed, and the Komans executed roads 

from both the one and the other, by which to pene- 
trate into Dacia. The more western route led into 
the Banat by the valley of the Theiss, keeping the 
mountains to the right; the eastern ascended the 
Tjema, having the mountains on the left, till, on a 
sudden change in their direction, it was required ta 
breast them*. Having surmounted the ridge, it de- 
scended into the valley of the Temes, and met the 
former road near Karansebea, at the junction of the 
Temes and Bistra. These are torrents of little note ; 
but the gorge of the Bistra, through which a way 
was afl:erwards carried, led to the pass most properly 

* These localitfes are thus specified from conjectnre, founded on 
the known direction of the lines of road in these parts, and the indi- 
cations on the Trajan column, which represent the assembling of the 
army, its magazines and encampments, the crossing of more than one 
river, and other details of its march. See the interpretation ia 
Francke*s Gesch. Trojans, p. 192w^folK 
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designated the Iron Gate, the key of the Maros valley, 
and of the Dacian mountain-land which surrounds 
it. Trajan's army crossed the Danube in two di- 
visions at the spots above indicated. He seems 
himself to have taken the western route ^ ; but the 
two divisions met, as was concerted, and forced the 
. pass together. The resistance of the Dacians, and 
the obstacles presented by nature, were equally over- 
come. The Boman armies alighted in the heart of 
the enemy's country, and established themselves in 
the royal city of Zermizegethusa.* 

This place, which became the seat of a Roman 
colony and acquired the name of Ulpia Trajan «n- 
Trajana, can be clearly identified with the ^"SdSJ 
modern village of Varhely, on a little stream i'^'icw. 
called the Strehl, a tributary of the Maros. ^•"•^• 
Trajan had not yet penetrated into the heart of the 
Dacian stronghold, and the barbarians continued to 
defend themselves with obstinacy. Their chief, who 
bore the name of Decebalus, though we cannot affirm 
that he was the same who twelve years before had 
proved so formidable to Domitian, met the new in- 
vader with not less valour and constancy. A people 
called the Burri, who are supposed to have dwelt 
about the soiarces of the Theiss, sent a message to 
the imperator, written, it was said, on the siurface of 
a large fungus, requiring him to desist from his 
attack on their kinsmen ; but such interference was 
contemptuously disregarded. Trajan brought the 
enemy at last to- bay, and in a great battle at a place 



* The stations on this route (the western) are given in the Peu- 
tinger Table, and, hj a curious chance, a few words of Trajan*s own 
commentaries on this war, preserved by Priscian, suffice to show that 
he advanced by it The fragment runs: **ii:ide Berzobim, deinde 
Aixi, processimus." Com p. Tab, Peuting. ; " Bersovia xii. ; Ahitis iii. ; 
Caput BabuK x.; Thrisco.** Francke, Gesch. Trojans^ p. 106. with 
reference to Pf iscian, Ivi. ;. Putsch, Auck Gramm. Lat p. 682. 

* IMon, Ixviii; 9^. ** Zermizegethusa, i.e, Zarmi-tzeket-Kusfi^ man- 
won convert de peaux" Bergmann^ Les Getes^ p. 69. yGoOglc 
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called Tapae, the site of which is not detennined, 
routed them with much slaughter. • The care he 
showed for his wounded soldiers endearefd him to the 
legions, which now pushed on with alacrity, and 
forced their way into the inner circle of hills beyond 
the Maros, in which the Dacian chief resided. Here 
Decebalus confessed himself worsted, and sued for 
peace. 

Of the above details, slender as they are, little is 
Records of derivcd ffom the direct records of history. 
pi'e?JX!r The sculptures' of Trajan's column, the 
Shmin^It noblest monument of Boman warfare, have 
^"^•' been ingeniously interpreted into a con- 

nected narrative of events. The bridges he con- 
structed, the fortresses he attacked, the camps he 
pitched, the enemies he routed, are here indicated 
in regular sequence. The fiomans are distinguished 
by their well-known arms and ensigns. The captives 
they take, the sacrifices they offer, are vividly de- 
lineated. The Moorish horsemen, on the one hand, 
are designated by light-clad warriors riding without 
reins; the Khoxolani, on the other, by mounted 
figures decked in a panoply of maiL Trajan himself 
harangues, directs, offers his mantle to bind the 
woimds of his soldiers, takes his seat on the tribunal, 
or stalks under an arch of triumph. The submission 
of Decebalus is represented by a troop of envoys 
bearing the sheepskin cap, which expresses theii: 
rank as nobles, and prostrating themselves before 
the conqueror. The capitulation seems to have been, 
unconditional. The Dacians delivered up their arms, 
surrendered the fugitives and deserters, razed their 

' Dion, Ixviii. 8. Taps& is the name of the spot where Julianus 
defeated the Dacians in the reign of Domitian. The traditions of 
the country, gaided perhaps by the guesf^es of the antiquarians, point 
to a place called Crossfcld near Thorda, where a plain is said still to 
bear the name o^ Prat-Trajan. This spot seems too far in tbd 
interior. The circumstance of the modern appeUation is of no real 
value. ^ , 
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remaining strongholds, and restored the eagle lost 
under Fuscus.^ Decebalus consented to form an 
alliance with the Eomans, by which he bound himself 
to regard their friends and their enemies as his own, 
and to abstain from enrolling any Boman subject in 
his armies ; for many such, it seems, he had enter- 
tained inhis service. He yielded possession to the 
victors of the places they had taken by arms. Finally, 
he came in person, and paid homage to the emperor. 
The terms thus exacted in the field were ratified in 
due form in the senate-house, and Trajan, leaving 
an army of occupation at Zermizegethusa, and forti- 
fying various posts of importance, quitted the cour 
quered territory and again presented himself to the 
exulting citizens.* 

The victor's return to Rome was solemnized by the 
reception of Dacian envoys in the senate- 
house, where they laid down their arms, turn.*S>]R^me 
and joining their hands in the attitude of l?i*iSr*^ 
suppliants, repeated their master's promise 
of submission, and solicited the favour and protection 
of the empire. Trajan celebrated a triumph, and 
received the surname of Dacicus. The rejoicings on 
this occasion were accompanied by magnificent shows 
of gladiators, which were congenial to his martial 
spirit : but we should less have expected the rude 
warrior to recall the dancers to the theatre ; still less 
that a personal liking for one of these performers 
should have induced him to this unworthy com- 
pliance.' But Trajan, with all his valour, generosity, 

' Dion, Ixviii. 9. 

' francke, Gesch, Trajans, p. 113. foil. The Moorish caralryare 
sopposed to represent a detachment of auzUiaries accompanying the 
BoDian army, and led by Lusius Qaietus, a Maoretanian officer, of 
whom we shall hear more in the sequeL 

* The circumstances of this triumph are only known to ns in the 
meagre abridgment of Dion (Ixviii. lO.)* Statins, the court-poet of 
an earlier reign, was now dead; Pliny was absent, having just left 
Home for the government of Bithynia (a.d. 103. Clinton's ^<eu£. t 

VOL. VIII. D ^ ^^8^^ 
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and self-command, was coarse both by nature and 
habit, and his vicious tastes were not confined to 
excess in wine.^ His self-respect was preserved only 
by the blimtness of his moral sense ; and so far it was 
fortunate for mankind, who profited by the serenity 
with which he could rise from indulgences which 
even the fiomans regarded as weaknesses, to the firm 
and prudent exercise of his lofty functions. He 
plunged again into all the details of the civil ad- 
ministration, and while he devised wise and liberal 
measures, and watched over their execution, he at- 
tended assiduously on the tribunals, and was seen 
dispensing justice in person, day by day, in the forum 
of Augustus, in the portico of Livia, and other public 
places. But these occupations were soon interrupted 
Renewed ^^ ^® rcport of frcsh aggrcssious on the. 
Hg^ioMot part of the Dacians, who beffan, it seems, 
as soon as the conqueror s back was turned, 
to break the treaty in many ways, by collecting arms, 
receiving deserters, repairing their strongholds, soli- 
citing alliances with neighbouring tribes, and making 
hostile incmrsions into the territories of the friends 
or clients of the empire. They ventured to cross the 

i?o}n.); and Martial had recently returned to his natire Bilbilis. The 
twelfth book of the Epigrams was sent to Home from Spain. In xii. 
8. Martial seems to fdlude to the foreign captives or envoys who at- 
tended the celebration of Trajan's triamph: 

** Parthorum proceres, dncesqae Serum, 
Thraces, Sauromataa, Getffi, Britanni:" 
and in xii. 15. he celebrates the emperor's liberality in surrendering 
to public objects the splendid furniture of the palace: 

** Quicquid Parrhasia nitebat aula, 
Donatum est oculis, deisque nostris." 
> We mnst be satisfied with Dion's apology, Ixviii. 7:. oXA* cl jucv 
€K ro6rwv ^ edffxp^v ^ KOJchv iSt^pductt fj iireir6p0fif imfyopiav hy ct^e* 
vvv 8i Tov re dbfo%> Huucipvs ihripe Koi vi\<pwv ^p^ fy re roa muBiKots 
ovSfva i\^a€. Trajan's inebriety is noticed by Spartian in Hadr. 8. ; 
Lamprid. in Alex, Sev. 39.; Jnlian. de Casar,: o^k ^v I{« rod ZwdcrBam 
pryropfituv, iynh 8^ rrts ^iXxmoffias kfi^Kfn^pos kmnov iroXKixii ^p, 
Victor, C<Bs, 13.: ** Vinolentiam, quo vitio, uti Nerva agebatur, pru- 
dentia molliyerat> cnrari vetans jussa post longiores epulas." 
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Theiss and attack their ancient enemies the Ia:^ges, 
on whom Trajan had forbidden them to make re- 
prisals. Again the senate declared them public ene- 
mies, and exhorted the emperor to muster all the 
forces of the state,' and reduce them to complete 
subjection,* 

In the spring of the year 104, Trajan repaired 
again to his army, cantoned along the course Tmjan'a m- 
of the Lower Danube, and held ready to be ?ro"i?42?rt' 
concentrated at his call on any point to *^* ^~^*°'' 
which he chose to direct it. An unbroken line of 
military causeway, stretching from the Mayn across 
the Odenwald and Black Forest to the Danube, and 
from thence, closely hugging the right bank of the 
stream, to the shores of the Euxine, is ascribed to 
the care and prudence of this imperator, and was 
doubtless a work of many years' labour.^ Trajan was 
the first apparently of the emperors who recognised 
the homogeneity of the barbarian races before him,, 
foresaw the possibility of their union, and felt the 
importance of concentrating against them all the 
resources of the empire. The facilities afiforded by 
these means of communication enabled him to pom* 
the frontier legions on any threatened point, and 
even to spring on the foe where least prepared to 
resist him. Of this enormous work some traces may 
here and there be discovered ; but the line is marked 
at the present day rather by names of posts and 
colonies founded along it, than by actual remains of 
turf or stone. At one spot, however, the gorge, 
namely, of the Danube just below Orsova, popularly 
known as the Iron Gate, the mark of Trajan's hand 
may be discovered in a scar which indents for some 
miles the face of the cliff, forming a terrace about 
five feet in width. We cannot believe that the way 

* Dion, Ixviii. 10. 

^ Victor^ Cos, IS.: '*Iter conditam per feras gentes, qao facile ab 
nsqoe Pontico man in Galliam permeatar." 
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was actually so narrow, but additional width may 
have been gained by a wooden gallery, supported on 
a projecting framework.^ The Soman legionary 
worked well with spade and pickaxe; nor, as may 
be seen on the Trajan column, was he less &miliar 
with the use of the carpenter's tools ; and the forests 
of central Europe supplied him with abundant 
materials for the bridges, the palisades^ the towers, 
and the roadways required for military purposes. 
The road, which thus threaded the defile of the Iron 
Grate was probably completed before the commence- 
ment of the second expedition, and the emperor, who 
had already secured the Banat, and the nearest pass 
into Transylvania, seems to have now contemplated a 
wider circuit, and an entrance into the heart of the 
enemy's country at a more distant point. Besides 
the Dacian Iron Q-ate already mentioned, which we 
must be careful not to confound with the Iron Grate 
of the Danube, there were two other passes further 
eastward, those of the Vulkan and the Bothenthurm, 
leading out of Wallachia. The last and most distant 
of these defiles is that through which the waters of 
the Aluta descend into the Danube valley ; and an 
ancient Eoman road may be traced to it from the 
jumtAnsot bank of the Danube. With this road the 
Gteif^nd at vestiges of an ancient bridge over the great 
severin. river at Grieli may easily be connected ; and 
at Grieli our antiquaries were wont to fix the spot 
where Trajan planted in the stream the vast and solid 
pile described by Dion. But this opinion seems to 
be refuted by a modem discovery. A little below 
Orsova the Danube issues from the Iron Gate, and, at 

> The construction of this road is described by Mr. Paget in his 
Hungary and Transylvania^ iL 123. It is ascertained to be the work 
of 'u-ajnn from an inscription on the cliff overhanging the road at a 
place called Ogradina. The inscription slightly supplied by Amett 
in a memoir (Vien, 1S56), points to the year 101. (Trajan, trib. pot. 
IT. cons, iv.) while he was Germanicus, but not yet I)acicus: ** Montis 
et flttvii anfractibns superatis viam patefecit." CooqIp 
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a village called Severin, where it expands to a width 
of 1300 yards, the foundations of piers, corresponding 
in number with the statement of the historian, have 
been seen when the water was more than usually low. 
Here, then, as is now generally agreed, 
stood the bridge of Trajan's architect, Apol- ^^af''*^"* 
lodorus.^ The passage of the river at 
Severin would point to the Vulkan, at the head of 
the Schyl, as the pass through which Trajan pene- 
trated into Dacia; but in this direction, it seems 
there are no vestiges of a Eoman causeway, whereas 
such a road undoubtedly led from Gieli to the Eoth- 
enthurm by the line of the Aluta. The question 
does not appear to me satisfactorily settled ; but the 
correspondence between the aocoimt of Dion and the 
existing indications of a bridge is tolerably close, 
and it would be perhaps excessive caution to withhold 
assent from the opinion now commonly received.' 

It seems to have been Trajan's policy to establish 
a permanent connexion between the oppo- 
site banks, so that the Eoman forces might of tS'^S" 
command a passage at all seasons without 
delay or impediment. The foundations he laid were 
enormous piles of masonry, capable of bearing the 
greatest weights, and resisting the utmost pressure of 
ice or water. The superstructure was probably of 
wood } for though I cannot believe the statement that 
the span of the arches was 170 Eoman, or 163 Eng- 
lish feet, the dimensions were undoubtedly such as 
would hardly admit of solid stonework** The vast 

* That the bridge was the work of ApoHodoras, of whom more 
hereafter, is stated by Procopias, JEdif, iv. 6. 

* Francke, p. 128, 129^ seems to show that Gieli, about 220 miles 
below Belgrade, 150 miles below Severin, answers to the conditions 
required in every respect, except its distance from the presumed base 
of Trajan's operations. There are remains there, also, of piers and 
towers, very similar to those at Severin. 

' Dion's measurements are 150 Roman feet for the height of the 
arches, 170 for the span» and 4770 for the entire length of the strue- 
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preparations urged hastily forward, for putting tin 
effectual curb on their aggressions, alarmed the 
Dacians, and several tribes seem to have repeated 
their submission. Decebalus sought to avert the 
attack by another capitulation. But the demands of 
Trajan were now so severe and peremptory, that the 
barbarian was driven to despair, and making a last 
effort for independence, assembed all his vassals, and 
warned them that the defection of one must draw 
down ruin upon all, for the Bomans were determined 
to' complete their subjugation. The Dacian was 
brave and resolute ; nor need we doubt that he was 
cunniDg also, and treacherous. The Romans asserted 
that he tried to repel the invasion by assassinating 
their commander. His emissary gained admission 
to the presence! of the fearless and affable imperator, 
and drew a dagger upon him. Arrested and put to 
the torture, he divulged the treachery of his master. 
Decebalus then resorted to another device. He en- 
Device of trapped Longinus, a distinguished Soman 
Jbtaln'favow- ofBcer, aud required him to disclose the 
able ternifc pians of his impcrator. The Eoman gal- 
lantly refused ; and Decebalus had the magnanimity 
to respect his courage, and to release him from his 
bonds. He retained him, however, as a hostage, and 
demanded honourable terms of peace fox his ransom. 
The Bomans, indeed, pretend that he insisted on 
the evacuation of the Dacian soil to the banks of the 
Danube, together with an indemnity for the expenses 
of the war. Whatever were the terms really pro- 
posed, Trajan, much as he valued his officer, could 
not assent to them. Nothing but the overthrow of 

ture. The Roman foot is to the English as 11.5 : 12. Facet's esti- 
mate of 3900 feet for the length would he more than 500 feet short of 
Dion's. The height, according to Dion's statement, seems to me in* 
credible. He was himself governor of Pannonia about 120 years later, 
but the bridge had been overthrown long before. The piers, of 
course, were of stone, but the superstructure must have been of wood, 
which, indeed, is borne out by the sculptures of the Trajan column. 
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Decebalus and the thorough conquest of his whole 
realm, would now satisfy him. He returned, oaiiantry of 
however, an evasive answer, by which he ^"^^^ 
deterred the enemy from slaying his prisoner, Lon- 
ginus, sensible of the difficulty in which his leader 
was involved, determined to relieve him by his own 
voluntary death. Pretending to concert a reconcili- 
ation between the two chiefs, he sent a freedman to 
Trajan, with a secret message conjuring him to pro- 
secute the war with unflinching vigour. Meanwhile 
he had got possession of some poison, which, as soon 
as the messenger left him, he swallowed. When 
Decebalus discovered that he had been cajoled, he 
demanded the .surrender of the freedman, offering to 
return the dead body in exchange ; but Trajan mag- 
nanimously refused to barter the living for the deadj 
and the Dacian's revenge was frustrated.^ 

While the bridge was building, Trajan was pre- 
paring the plan of his campaign, collecting pe^at of the 
his forces and magazines, and negotiating a'alh?? d?^- 
with the neighbouring tribes. He crossed ^»i"*.^-"io»- 
the Danube with an overwhelming force, and ex- 
tended his operations over a large tract of country, 
constructing roads and planting fortifications, to form 
a secure basis for the complete reduction of the 
Dacian strongholds* He seems to have struck east- 
ward, as far at least as the Schylj or Aluta, and 
thence to have ascended to the Eothenthurm, from 
which he burst with irresistible fury on the valley of 
the Maros. Decebalus was wholly unable to contend 
with him in the field, but still maintained an obsti- 
nate but aimless and ineffectual defence behind the 
streams or among the defiles of the mountains, till 
he was finally driven into the heart of Transylvania. 
Such a campaign may have exercised the skill of the 
Roman general and his officers, and given scope to 

' Dion, Ixviii. 12. r^ T 
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the display of personal valour and conduct in his 
soldiers ; but it was distinguished by no glorious ex- 
ploits of arms, and the poem which Pliny urges his 
friend Caninius to consecrate to it, must have been 
overlaid with heavy descriptions of mechanical opera- 
tions, or have evaporated in a cloud of dull pane- 
gyrics, but for the devotion of I^onginus and other 
feats of personal heroism, such as were never want- 
ing in the Eoman armies.' Trajan's final success 
was indeed secured by the defection of the Sarma- 
tians, the lazyges, and the Burri, from the common 
cause of the barbarians. All the passes were now in 
the hands of the Eomans, and the central regions fell 
step by step into their possession. The hill fort, in 
which the Dacian chieftain held his residence, was 
stormed after a desperate resistance, and Decebalus 
fell on his own sword amidst the ruins of his capital. 
The nobles of the conquered land followed the ex- 
ample of their sovereign, first firing their houses, and 
then handing round the poisoned bowl. Such is the 
scene represented on the column at Bome, which still 
records in monumental sculpture the chief features 
of this memorable struggle. The head of Decebalus 
was sent as a trophy to Some, a downward step 
towards barbarism, which marks the coarseness of 
feeling engendered in the frontier camps of civiliza- 
tion. Decebalus had concealed his treasures under 
a heap of stones in the bed of a river, the stream of 
which had been first turned, and then sufieredtoflow 
again over it.* The captives employed in the work 

^ Fliny, Epist yiii. 1. : ** Qnte tain recens, tarn copiosa, tarn lata, 
qnse deniqae tarn poetica et, quanqnam in yenssimis rebus, tarn 
fabalosa materia?" The delineation of the bridge on the Trajan 
column is followed by that of sieges and skirmishes, rather than of 
regular battles. 

2 Dion, Ixviii. 14, calls this river the Sargetia (the Strehl), on 
which Zermizegethusa or Varhely stood. But this vallej had been 
acquired in the first campaign, and the spot where the treasures were 
concealed might be expected to be more remote. . 
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had been put to death to prevent its disclosure. 
Nevertheless the secret had been revealed to Trajan^ 
and the precious hoards thus recovered sufficed to 
reward the valour of the veterans, to defray the ex- 
penses of the war, and to perpetuate the memory of 
the achievement by the column erected in a new 
forum at Eome.^ 

The resistance of the Dacians, broken, abandoned, 
and already more than half-subdued, ceased 
with the death of their chief. Trajan had to"th5 to™ of 
determined to add another wide province *'*~^"'' 
to the empire. A long period of restless aggressions, 
checked occasionally, and chastised with bloody se- 
verity, followed by four years of war carried on in 
the heart of the coimtry with all the barbarity of a 
ruder age, and all the means and resources of the 
imperial civilization, had exhausted, and, as it would 
seem, nearly depopulated the whole of Dacia. The 
emperor invited settlers from all parts of his do- 
minions, and repeopled the land with so many Eoman 
colonists, — with colonists at least of Latin race and 
speech, — that the language of the empire became, 
and to this day substantially remains, the national 
tongue of a large portion of the inhabitants.* The 
possession of the territory was secured by the found- 
ation of fojir colonies at Zermizegethusa, Apulum, 
Napuca, and Cema.' The extent of the new province, 

* A part of Trajan*8 spoil was dedicated to Jnpiter Casias. Saidas : 
Kdfftos Zths Mvda Tpduwht &yc0T)ic€ icpar%pas iipyvpovs^ iucpoSivia rrjs 
««Ti rw TcrAv vimis, Hadrian famished the votive inscription : 
Znrl t6S' AhtdBvis Kcuri^ Tpcuoa^hs AyoXfia. The second war ended in 
106. «♦ Trajan, imp. v. cons, v.** See the medals. 

* Entrop. viii, 3.: **£x toto orbe Rom. infiAitas eo copias hominnm 
tnmstalerat, ad agros et nrbes colendas. Dacia enim diatumo hello 
I)eoebali viris fuerat exhausta.** Trajan introduced the novel prin- 
ciple of forbidding the transplantation of citizens from Italy; bat 
whether before or after the foundation of his own colonies in Dacia 
does not appear. Capitolinus speaks of a later emperor who violated 
this rule (ilf. AureL 11.): **Hispanii8 exhaustis, Italica allectione, 
tfmtn Trajani prsecepta, verecunde consulnit.** 

* The first of these was officially designated Col. Ulpia Trojana, ^ 
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which was bounded by the Danube on the south, by 
the Theiss on the west, by the Carpathians on the 
north, was not perhaps accurately determined amid 
the boundless steppes in which it lost itself eastward. 
Ptolemy indeed makes the Hierassus, or Pruth, the 
eastern frontier ; but Eoman plantations, and possibly 
military stations also reached even to the Dniester, 
and some critics have imagined that the Eoman oc- 
cupation was propagated as far as the Don.^ The 
narrow strip between the Theiss and the Danube, 
from which the Dacian tribes had been expelled by 
the people known as the lazyges Metanastse, seems, 
strange as it may appear, to have been never included 
in any Eoman province.* It was no doubt a tract of 
mere swamp and jungle. The triple division of the 
Dacian province into Eipensis, Apulensis, and Al- 
pensis, refers to the three districts of Wallachia, the 
Banat with Transylvania, and the upper valley of the 
Theiss, or the hill country from which that stream de- 
scends. Moesia now ceased to be a frontier province ; 
the great road which led into the mountains along 
the banks of the Aluta conveyed the presidiary legions 
from the stations they had so long occupied on the 
Danube to the heart of Transylvania. Nevertheless 
Moesia might still retain its importance, as a base of 
operations, if force should ever be required to retain 
the conquered Dacians in subjection, and Trajan took 

and may be traced, from inscriptions and other remains, at Yarhely. 
Apulum (Col. Apulensis, Ulpian. Dig, xv. 8.) is supposed to be 
Karlsburg in the upper valley of the Maros. Napuca is identified 
by the distances in the Peutinger Table with Maros-Vasarhely. 
(Francke, p. 1 73.) Cerna or Diema (Ptolem. iii. S. 10.) is mentioned 
as a colony of Trajan by Ulpian, /. c. It seems to have stood on the 
little stream which bears the name of Tjerna, and to have been at or 
near to Mehadia, long celebrated for its saline baths. 

* Francke, p. 180. 

2 The geography of Dacia is known chiefly from a chapter in 
Ptolemy (iii. 8.), to which a few notices may be added irom the 
Aup;ustan Histories and the inscriptions. See Francke's Gesck, 
Trojans, and Marquardt (Becker's Handb, der AJUerth, iii* 1. 108.)* 
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further measures to secure it by the establishment 
within it of the two colonies of OEscus and Katiaria 
on the river-bank.^ He built also the town of Nico- 
polis, named after his victories, in a strong position 
on the slopes of the Hsemus. To him and his lieu- 
tenants are ascribed the vestiges of £oman causeways, 
and of ramparts and trenches long supposed to be 
Roman, with which the lowlands of Wallachia and 
the Banat are still deeply scarred ; but the last at 
least, whether their date precede or follow the Roman 
occupation, are now generally considered to be the 
works of the barbarians. 

Of the Dacian province, the last acquired and the 
first to be surrendered of the Roman pos- The monu- 
sessions, if we except some transient occu- SadanUn! 
pations, soon to be commemorated, in the *""** 
East, not many traces now exist ; but even these may 
suffice to mark the moulding power of Roman civil- 
ization, which impressed on this distant region the 
same type of culture which we recognise in Spain 
and Britain, in Africa and Asia. The conquests of 
Trajan are indelibly engraved on coins and marbles, 
while the accents of the old Roman tongue still echo 
in the valleys of Hungary and Wallachia ; the de- 
scendants of the Dacians at the present day repudiate 
the appellation of Wallachs, or strangers, and still 
claim the name of Romuni. Interesting, however, 
as these records are of a conquest which left such 
slight and transient political traces, the wars of Dacia 
are more eminently distinguished by their sculptured 
monument, still standing in its pristine majesty, and 
embalmed in the glory of nearly eighteen centuries, 
the column of Trajan at Rome, After his return to 

* Ratiftria is planed at or near to Widdin. CEscus lay considerably 
further east. Trajan's Nicopolis CSikSttoKis irepl aX/mv^ Ptol.) men- 
tioned by Amm. Marcell. xxxi. 5. 16. and placed by Jornandes on 
the latra (mod. lantra), is not to be confounded with the modern 
Nicopolis or Nikup, on the Danube. See Francko, p. 160, ^ . 
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Borne, and the celebration of a triumph, with spec- 
Tr«jMi»i tacles on a grander scale than ever, the 
forum. conqueror of Dacia resolved to immortalize 

the memory of his epoch, by the construction of a 
forum which should surpass in extent and splendour 
every similar work of the Caesars before him.* The 
emperors, from Julius downwards, had contributed 
towards opening an outlet for the trafiic of the old 
Boman fonim into the Campus Martins, to the right 
of the Capitoline. But this eminence, which now 
stands out disconnected from the encircling ridge of 
the Boman hills, was, down to this period, no more 
than a bold projecting spur of the Quirinal, and the 
slope which united the one with the other, formed a 
barrier to the advance of the imperial builders. The 
splendours of the city, and the splendours of the 
Campus beyond it, were still separated by a narrow 
isthmus, thronged perhaps with the squalid cabins 
of the poor, and surmounted by the remains of the 
Servian wall which ran along its summit.^ Step by 
step the earlier emperors had approached with their 
new forums to the foot of this obstruction. Domitian 
was the first to contemplate and commence its re- 
movaL* Nerva had the fortune to consecrate and to 
give his own name to a portion of his predecessor's 

* Dion, IzviiL 15^ specifies the number of days of these spectacles, 
viz. 133; the number of beasts slain, viz. 11,000; the number of 
gladiators who fought, yiz. 10,000. This triumph was celebrated 
A.D. 107, A. u. 860. 

* The fact of this connexion between the Quirinal and the Capi- 
toline seems to be put bejond a doubt by the inscription on the base 
of the Trajan column, which purports to have been erected to show 
how deep was the excavation made for the area of the forum: ** Ad 
declarandum quantss altitudinis mons et locus tantis operibus sit 
egestus." This statement is confirmed hy the words of Dion, Ixviii. 
16.: ^s hriB^^tP rod KOfrh r^v ieyophy ipyov irdanoa yap rod xwpfov 
cKclvov 6p9iuov ivroSf KariaKw^ roaoSnov 8<rov 6 kIuv ivitrx^h *^^ ''^l^ 
iryop^M €K Toinov ic^lof^v Kar^ffKcvturt ; but it seems quite inexplicable. 

* Victor, C(B8, 13.: " Adhuc Bomss a Domitiano ccepta fora, atque 
alia multa plusqoam magnifica ooluit omavitque.*',^ . 
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construction*; but Trajan undertook to complete 
the bold design, and the genius of his architect tri- 
umphed over all obstacles, and executed a work 
which exceeded in extent and splendour any previous 
achievement of the kind. He swept away every 
building on the site, levelled the spot on which they 
had stood, and laid out a vast area of columnar gal- 
leries connecting halls and chambers for public 
use and recreation. The new forum was 
adorned with two libraries, one for Greek, bMinwiMid 
the other for Soman volumes, and it was 
hounded on the west by a basilica of magnificent di- 
mensions. Beyond this basilica, and within the 
limits of the Campus, the same architect erected a 
temple for the worship of Trajan himself; but this 
work belonged probably to the reign of Trajan's suc- 
cessor, and no doubt the Ulpian forum, with all its 
adjuncts, occupied many years in building.^ The 
area was adorned with numerous statues, in which 
the figure of Trajan was frequently repeated, and 
among its decorations were groups in bronze or 
marble representing his most illustrious actions. The 
balustrades and cornices of the whole ma^s of build- 
ings flamed with gilded images of arms and horses. 
Here stood the great equestrian statue of the em- 
peror ; here was the triumphal arch decreed him by 

* Suet. Domit 5.: "Forum quod nunc Nervse vocatur.** This 
forum was also caUed Transitorium or Perviutn; it seems undonbtedly 
to have been began by Domitian, or, rather, by Vespasian, and to 
hare been adorned with Domitian*8 temple of Minerva; hence ^ Pal- 
ladiitm forum." 

' Apollodorus is specified as the architect by Dion, Ixix. 4. The 
authorities for the description of the forum, &c., are numerous, and 
have been collected by the topographers. See Becker, p. 378. foil 
It is most improbable that the temple of Trajan should have been 
erected during his lifetime, and the place it occupied beyond the 
basilica seems to show that it was a later addition. Trajan's tri< 
umphal arch was completed or decorated by Hadrian, as appears 
from a figure of Hadrian's favourite Antinous on one of the medal- 
lions which have been transferred from it to the arch of Constantine. 
Miiller, Denkmdler Har Alten Kuiut, p. 51. ^ i 
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the senate, adorned with sculpture, which Constantine, 
two centuries later, transferred without a blush to 
his own, a barbarous act of the first Christian em- 
peror, to which however we probably owe their 
preservation to this day from still more barbarous 
spoliation.^ 

Amidst this profusion of splendour the great 
Trajan's objoct to whlch tho eye was principally" di- 
coiumn. rected was the column, which rose majes- 
tically in the centre of the forum to the height of 128 
feet, sculptured from the base of the shaft to the 
summit with the story of the Dacian wars, shining 
in every volute and moulding with gold and pigments, 
and crowned with the colossal effigy of the august 
conqueror.^ The Greek and Eoman artists had long 
felt the want of ^ome device for breaking the hori- 
zontal lines so prevalent in their architecture ; and 
to this feeling we may perhaps attribute the erection 
of the Egyptian obelisks, by Augustus and others, in 
the public places of Eome. The Greeks seem to 
have often used the column for this purpose'; but a 
column, the emblem of supporting power, with no- 
thing to rest upon it, however graceful in itself, must 
have seemed to lack meaning, which the urn or ball 
by which it was sometimes surmounted would hardly 
supply. The statue, however, of a god or a hero im- 
parted at least a moral dignity to the pillar, on which 

^ The subjects of these bas-reliefs show that thej belonged to 
Trajan's arch. The arch of Constantine may have been preserred 
in ages of Christian barbarism by respect for the memoiy of the 
great Christian emperor. Yopiscas (in Prob. 2.) speaks of the books 
of Trajan's libraries as removed to the baths of Diocletian, a danger^ 
ons locality for such combustible articles. But we gather from 
Sidonins ApoUinaris that they still occupied their original place in 
the fifth century. 

^ The column is referred to in Gell. xiii. 24.; Fausan. t. 12. 6.; 
Amm. MarcelL xvi. 1 1. See the topographer?, &c. For the fact 
that it was coloured, see Francke, Geach, Traj. p. 188. 

' The fashion of placing statues on columns was adopted from the 
Greeks. See Pliny, Hist NaU xzxvi. 6. 
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it might seem to have alighted on its flight from 
heaven to earth, or from earth to heaven. The propor- 
tions 01 the Trajan column are peculiarly graceful ; the 
compact masses of stone, nineteen in number, of which 
the whole shaft is composed, may lead us to admire 
the skill employed in its construction ; but the most 
interesting feature of this historic monument is the 
spiral band of figures which throughout encircles it.* 
To the subjects of Trajan himself this record of his 
exploits in bold relief must have given a vivid and 
suflScient idea of the people, the places, and the ac- 
tions indicated ; even to us, after so many centuries, 
they furnish a correct type of the arms, the arts, 
and the costume both of the Bomans and barbarians 
which we should vainly seek for elsewhere. The 
Trajan column forms a notable chapter in the pic- 
torial history of Eome. 

Nor was the conquest of Dacia the only triumpli 
of the Eoman arms under the auspices of a Acauwtion. 
Boldier-emperor. At the same moment, PahS^ul^"* 
while Trajan was advancing the frontiers ^^^^ 
in the north, his lieutenant Cornelius Palma, the 
governor of Syria, was annexing a new district to the 
great proconsulate of the East. The ill-defined fron- 
tier from Damascus to the Red Sea was always sub- 
ject to attack from the petty half-nomade chiefs, who 
flitted from tent to village along the border of the 
Arabian desert. The principal stations of the tribes 
who caused this constant aimoyance were at G-erasa, 
Bostra, Philadelphia, and Petra, and it was necessary 
to protect the eastern slopes of the Jordan valley by 
the complete reduction of these places.* A single 

* The statue of Trajan had long fallen from its lofty pedestal 
^hen it was replaced with a figure of St. Peter by Pope Sixtus V. 
Beneath the colun^n was a sepulchral chamber, designed for the ashes 
of the emperor. 

* Dion, Ixviii. 14., whose epitomizer dismisses the subject in a 
single sentence. Ammian. MarcelL xiv« S.: *'Hac quoque dvitates t 
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campaign, conducted with energy and determina- 
tion, sufficed perhaps to lodge the Roman e^les in 
these border citadels, from whence the country could 
be kept in permanent subjection. The great caravan 
lines between the Euphrates and the Red Sea were 
secured. The emporiimis of Arabian commerce were 
placed under the authority of Roman governors, and 
enjoyed for some centuries the protection of Roman 
garrisons. Among them Petra rose to peculiar emi- 
nence, and the remarkable ruins still existing on its 
site attest at least the extent of its population and 
the splendour of its architecture. This djstrict, which 
was one of the latest of the Roman acquisitions, con- 
tinued to be attached to the empire for several suc- 
ceeding centuries.^ 

The ideas of the great conquering people were still 
dilating with the swelHng consciousness of their 
power and magnificence. The vast dimensions of 
Trajan's architectural structure might put to blush 
the imperial builders of earlier times. The Ulpian 
forum, with all its accessories, occupied a larger spacie 
than those of Julius, Augustus, and Nerva together ; 
while the open area of the old Roman forum might 
have been contained within the precincts of the 
Ulpian basilica alone.* It is much to be regretted 

habet inter oppida qtiiedam mgentes, Bostram et Gerasam et Fhila- 
delphiam. Hanc, prorincise imposito nomine, rectoreqne attribnto, 
obtemperare legibas nostris Trajanus compulit imperator.'* Damas- 
cus, hitherto sabjected nominallj to the rale of a native family, which 
bore the name of Aretas, and resided in Fetra (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 
15. 2. ; S. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 32.), though occupied by a Roman gar- 
rison (Joseph. Antiq, xiv. II. 7.), was now formally incorporated in 
the Syrian province. Becker, Handb. der Alterthumer, iii. 1. 1S3.; 
Eckhel, Doctr, Nvmm. iii. p» 330. 

* Dion, Ixxv. 1, 2.; Entrop. viil 18. See also the Notitia dign, 
(Becker, Altertkumer, iii. 1. 203.) The people of Petra and Bostra 
accepted the date of the Roman conquest for their chronological era. 
Chron, Pasch. i. p. 472. : nerpaiot leai BotrrpJiyol ivr^vdev rohs iaur&¥ 
Xp^vovs hpiBfjuowTL, ue, from a.d. 105. 

.* See the ichnography of this series of buildings in Becker's ffand- 
buch, taken irom (3anina's Indicazione Topogmfica^ and adopted in 
the art, **Roma} ** Smith's Diet of Class, Geography, OqIc 
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that no account of it, and indeed no reference to it, 
is given by a contemporary author. But Few remain- 
Martial, who has supplied us with many thluipiSi"' 
hints at least of the architectural glories of ''*'"™* 
Nero and Domitian, had retired to his native Bilbilis 
before the commencement of the works in which the 
grandiosity of Spanish taste was first exemplified in 
marble; the panegyric of Pliny had been already 
pronounced, and the letters comprised in his collec- 
tion belong to an earlier date. ^ Juvenal, who is not 
wholly silent on other buildings of Trajan, has no 
allusion to the forum or the column ; and indeed this 
writer, while he describes life at Rome in almost 
every line of almost all his satires, is strangely defi- 
cient in topographical notices. Tacitus reserved a 
work on the Affairs of Trajan for the solace of an 
old age which possibly he never attained. Since the 
fell of Domitian Suetonius has deserted us, and the 
era at which we are now arrived stands on the verge 
of a great chasm in Eoman literature. At a much 
later period we get occasional glimpses of the Ulpian 
forum, which seems to have long retained its para- 
mount dignity among the remains of ancient mag- 
nificence. It was here that the emperors long sat 
in state, attended by the lictors with their gilded 
fasces ; and here, in the last decline or revival of old 
traditions, when there were no longer emperors at 
Rome, the consuls continued to create new Quirites 
by manumission on the kalends of January.* When 
the second of the Christian and Byzantine Caesars 
visited the abandoned capital, he was struck with the 

* The date of the dedication of the Trajan column is inscribed on 
its base, and answers to the 17th year of his reign, a.d. 114. The 
latest of Pliny's letters that can be dated belongs to the year 107; 
bat the period of his death is unknown. 
' Claudian, xxviii. 646.: "Desnetaque cingit 

Regius auratis fora fascibus Ulpia lictor.'* 
Sidon. Apoll. : •* Ad Ulpia poscunt 

Te fora donabis quos libertate Quirites." ^ , 
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glories of this spot, which even then had no rival in 
splendour under heaven.^ Even its decorations seem 
to have been singularly respected. Five hundred 
years after the Dacian triumph, when Borne had been 
taken and retaken by Goths, Lombards, and Greeks, 
and had suffered from earthquakes and inundations, 
from natural decay and squalid poverty, more than 
even from the violence of the spoiler, a legend, which 
seems not wholly groundless, relates how Pope Gre- 
gory the Great, traversing the forum of Trajan, was 
struck with the sight of a group in bronze, one of 
the many works still conspicuous on the spot, in 
which a generous action of its imperial founder was 
vividly represented.* 

The Ulpian forum, however, though the largest 

and the most interesting, was by no means 
ingtofTrajin the ouly constructiou of this emperor at 

Eome. No reign perhaps was marked by 
more extensive alterations and additions to the exist- 
ing features of the city. Trajan prolonged the series 
of halls and porticos which decorated the Campus 
Martins, among which the Pantheon and the JuUan 
mausoleum still rose pre-eminent in grandeur. He 
constructed a theatre in the same quarter, which was 
remarkable from its circular shape ; he added another 
gymnasium and another odeum to the places of the 
kind already existing, consecrated to the display of 
Grecian arts and accomplishments ; he gave to the 

^ See the account of the visit of Constantiiis in Ammianns, xri. 6.: 
•* Cum ad Trajani forum renisset, singularem sub omni caelo struc- 
turam.^ Cassiodor. Varioar, vii. 6.; Victor, de Region, TiiL 

* The incident is related by the biographers of Gregory, John and 
Paul Diaconus» and by John of Salisbury, de CvriaL MagU. v. 8. The 
group represented Trajan dismounting to listen to a female petitioner, 
who would not be putoiF with a distant promise of an aodienee when 
he should return from the wars. The pontiff, it is added, prayed for 
the soul of the righteous heathen, and received an assurance that 
Trajan's soul should be released from purgatory. Comp. Dante, 
Purgat. x. 73. ; Parad. xx. 40. As regards the female petitioner, Dion, 
it may be observed, tells the story of Hadrian. Ixix. 6 
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people new thermae, the site of which was near to 
those of Titus, if indeed they were not actually an 
extension of the Flavian edifice.^ He brought the 
waters of the lake Sabatinus to the Janiculus, thus 
adding a tenth to the nine existing aqueducts of the 
city.* There seems ground for supposing that he 
completed the arch of Titus, still unfinished, on the 
Velia. The Circus Maximus had been arranged by 
JuUus CsBsar for the reception of the whole Roman 
people, with a lower story of masonry and wooden 
galleries above. The wood-work had been swept 
away by Nero's lire ; the restoration of this favourite 
resort had been conducted by succeeding emperors ; 
but Trajan earned popularity by enlarging its ac- 
commodation, whereby room was obtained for the 
still increasing multitude of the citizens.^ While, 
however, the magnificent emperor was intent on 
raising the abode of the Romans to the level of their 
fortunes, inundations and earthquakes, the most 
ancient and inveterate of her foes, were making 
liavoc of many of her noblest buildings; the frag- 
ments still remaining of Nero's brilliant palace were 
consumed by fire, the Pantheon was stricken by 
%htning, and the calamities which befel the mistress 
of the world might point a moral for a Christian writer 
of a much later date, who ascribed them to the judg- 
ment of God on a persecutor of his holy religion.* 

Of this hereafter. The princely prodigality of Tra- 
jan's taste was defrayed by the plunder or tribute 
of conquered enemies, and seems to have laid at least 
no e3rtraordinary burdens on his subjects. His rage 

' Fausan. Ic. * Becker's Alterthumer, i p. 706. 

' Plin. Paneg, 51; Comp. Dion, Ixviii. 7. The text of Pliny makes 
the additional seats only 5,000, which seems absard. Csesar made room 
for 260,000, and at a later period we read of 3S5,000 or even 485,000 
spectators. Possibly all these numbers are corrupt. 

* Orosius, vii. 12. To guard against these disasters Trajan limited 
4e height of private dwellings to sixty feet, or ten feet below the 
iDaximum allowed by Augustus. Victor, EpiL 13. r" T 
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for building had the further merit of being directed 
Trijan'tarehi- ^OT tho most pait to woiks of public intcTest 
Kl'pxr"" and utility. He built for the gods, the 
^*'' senate, and the people, not for himself; 

he restored the temples, enlarged the halls and places 
of public resort ; but he was content himself with the 
palaces of his predecessors.^ Not in Rome only, but 
in innumerable places throughout Italy and the pro- 
vinces, the hand of Trajan was conspicuous in the 
structures he executed, some of which still attest the 
splendour of the epoch, and the large-minded patriot- 
ism of their author. An arch at Ancona still re- 
minds us that here he constructed a haven for his 
navy on the upper sea; and the port of Civita 
Vecchia is still sheltered by the mole he cast into 
the waters to defend the roadstead of Centumcellae.' 
The bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara affirms, by 
an inscription still legible upon it, that it was built 
by Julius Lacer, one of Trajan's favourite architects, 
though the cost was defrayed, according to the same 
interesting record, by the local contributions of some 
rich and spirited communities.^ A writer three 
centuries later declares of Trajan that he buUt the 
world over; and the wide diffusion and long con- 
tinuance of his fame, beyond that of so many others 
of the imperial series, may be partly attributed to 

> Fliny even praises Trajan for his great moderation in bailding, 
at least within the walls of Rome: ** Idem tam parens in sedificando 
qnam diligens in tnendo.'* Paneg. 51. But the Panegyricus, it most 
be remembered, refers only to the commencement of the reign. 

* Pliny, Epist vi. 31., describes the port of Centumcellaa. Comp. 
coins in Eckhel, inscriptions in Grater, &c. To this, according to the 
scholiast, Jnvenal alludes, xii. 75.: 

^ Tandem intrat positas inclusa per sequora moles, 
Tyrrhcnamque Pharon, porrectaque brachia rnrsum." 

« Francke, Gesch, Trajans, p. 584., after Gruter and others. The 
dimensions of this work, as given by Brotier, are: height, 200 feet, 
length 670, width 28 j arches 6, each of 80 feet span: all, of course, 
in French measure. Trajan erected bridges also over the Rhine, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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the constant recurrence of his name conspicuously 
inscribed on the most solid and best known monu- 
ments of the empire.* The greatest of his successors, 
the illustrious Constantine, full of admiration for his 
genius, and touched perhaps with some envy of his 
glory, compared him pleasantly to a wallflower, which 
clings for support to the stones on which it flourishes 
so luxuriantly.^ 

The care of this wise and liberal ruler extended 
from the harbours, aqueducts, and bridges, ^^ 
to the general repair of the highways of viSiiScein 
the empire. Nor was it only as the restorer traUmTof'th* 
of military discipline or the reviver of the ^^"^ °**'' 
old tradition of conquest, that he took in charge 
the communications which were originally designed 
chiefly for military purposes.* He was th.e great 
improver, though not the inventor, of the system of 
posts upon the chief roads, which formed a striking 
feature of Eoman civilization as an instrument for 
combim'ng the remotest provinces under a centralized 
administration.* The extent to which the domestic 
concerns of every distant municipium were subjected 
to the prince's supervision is curiously pourtrayed in 

* Entrop. viii. 2. : ** Orbem terranim adificans.** Several coins of 
families, e. g, Emilia, Cassia, Cornelia and others, attest the restora- 
tion by Trajan of temples and basilicas erected by the great men of the 
rupabiic. See Brotier*s Tacitns: in Append. Chronol., a. u. c. 856. 

* Victor, Epit 60.: ** Hie (Constantinas) Trajannm herbam parie* 
ariam, ob titulos multis fedibus inscriptos appellare solitus erat.*' 

' The roads constructed or repaired by Trajan are carefully enu- 
nerated by Francke, pp. 677-583.; i.e. 1. on the northern side of 
Italy between Auximum and Aquilejaj 2. the Appian Way; 3. from 
Beneventum to Brundisium; 4. various roads in Spain. They are 
for the most part ascertained from inscriptions. 

* Victor, CcEs, 13.; ** Noscendis ocius quae ubique e republica 
gerebautur admota media public! cursus.*' Comp. Plin. Epist, x. 
H 55. The system had been originally set up by Augustus (Suet. 
Octav. 49.), as has been mentioned in an earlier chapter. The minute 
economy of its administration appears in divers letters of Fliny to 
Trajan, in which he excuses himself for what might be considered an 
illegitimate use of it, x, 30, 31, 121, 122. ed. Gierig. r^^^^T^ 
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the letters of Pliny, who 'appears, as governor of 
Bithynia, to have felt it incumbent on him to consult 
his master 6n the answer he should return to every 
petition of the provincials, whether they wanted to 
construct an aqueduct, to erect a gymnasium, or to 
cover a common sewer.^ It is possible indeed that 
the courtly prefect may, in this instance, have been 
over obsequious, and Trajan himself seems almost to 
resent the importunity with which he begs to have 
an architect sent him from Eome. Are there no 
such artists in your province or elsewhere f asks the 
emperor. It is from Greece that the architects come 
to Rome, and Oreece is nearer to you than Italy ^ 
These works, whether of convenience or splendour, 
were, it seems, generally constructed by the govern- 
ing bodies in the provinces themselves and by local 
taxation, though assisted not uncommonly by imperial 
munificence. Wealthy citizens might continue, as 
of old, thus to gratify their own vanity, taste, or 
generosity, of which Pliny is himself an example ; 
but the days of the splendid magnates, who pretended 
to rival the prince in their lavish expenditure, had 
passed away, and it was upon the master of the empire 

> Plin. Epist, X. 21, 22. 47, 48. 67. 61. 70-73. 98, 99. (ed. Gierig). 
We maj be sarprised at the minuteness of the supervision exercised 
by the central government, as exemplified in these records. This was, 
however, no novelty in the Roman administration, which uuder the 
free state was at least equally jealous and exacting. See an anecdote 
in Vitruvius L 4.: **In Apulia oppidum Salpia vetus .... ex quo 
incolsB qnotannis aegrotando laborantes aliquando pervenerunt ad M. 
Hostilium, eoque publice petentes impetraverunt, uti his idoneum 
locum ad moenia transferenda conquireret, eligeretque. Tunc is 
moratus non est, sed statim, rationibus doctissime qusBsitis, secundnm 
mare mercatus est possessionem loco salubri: ab senatuque pop. 
que Rom. petiit ut sineret transferre oppidum.*' &c. 

2 Plin. EpisL x. 33, 34. Whether an architect was to be sought 
for from Greece or Rome, it shows how small the class of intelligent 
artists must have been throughout the empire, that a province like 
Bithynia, which contained such great cities as Nicseaand Nicomedia, 
was obliged to look fo far for an architect. See the remarks of 
Dubois-Guchan, Tacite etaon Siede-f i. 564. Oooale 
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and proprietor of the fiscus that the bui'den continued 
more and more to fall.^ 

While the chief functionaries of the state subsided 
into mere agents of police, the senate itself, 
even under the most obliging of its princes, e/*nJm?cai 
abdicated its duties, and left to him the "^""*"'* 
initiative in every work of public interest. The 
femperor had become the sole legislator, the sole ad- 
ministrator, the sole overseer of the commonwealth, 
and at last he found himself almost its sole benefactor 
also. A mere selfish voluptuary might neglect or 
repudiate this duty, but a prince of sense and honour 
acknowledged the obligation of providing, from the 
resources placed in his hands, for every object of 
general utility. The endowment of the professors 
of learning by Vespasian seems to have been made 
from the tisc. Domitian, in the midst of his neces- 
sities, had respected this allocation of the imperial 
treasures ; but his own liberality was probably con- 
fined to establishing the paltry prizes of his Capitoline 
and Alban games. The ordiinary largesses of grain 
by which the citizen of the lower ranks was almost 
wholly supported, had been extended by Augustus 
to infants, and the munificence of successive govern- 
tnents had added, from time to time, the condiments 
of wine, oil, and bacon to the produce of the Egyp- 
tian wheat-fields ; but Nerva seems to have Alimentation 
first introduced the habit of providing a ofc^^idren. 
special endowment in money for the children of 
the poor, and more particularly for orphans. This 
prince's charity was casual, and imperfect. It was 
reserved for Trajan to expand it into a system, and 

^ Pliny's mnnificence was on a small scale, as befitted the modest 
position of an advocate and man of letters. See an instance in Ep, 
iv. 4. Licinius Sura, a wealthy and aiubitions noble, biiilt a gym- 
nasium for the Roman people. A small part only of the liberality of 
Herodes Atticus, of whom more hereafter, was bestowed on the 
Homans. Dion, Ixviii. 15. C" r^r^^iAo 
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establish it as an imperial institution. Of the origin 
of this alimentation there is no trace. We can only 
imagine the motive for it in the anxiety so long 
manifested by government for the increase of the 
free population, and its wish to encourage legitimate 
wedlock.^ The provision itself is recorded on many 
coins of Trajan and his successors, and is mentioned 
generally by the historians ; but it is from the in- 
scribed tablet of Veleia that we derive our full know- 
ledge of its extent and character.* If we may ven- 
ture to apply to Eome and to Italy generally the data 
thus acquired with regaTd to one obscure municipium, 
it would seem that there was a graduated scale of 
endowment for male and female children, for legi- 
timate and illegitimate, suflBcient for tBfeir entire 
maintenance, and that the whole number of recipients 
throughout the peninsula might amount to 300,000.' 
This provision was continued up to the eighteenth 
year for males, and to the fourteenth for females. 
The number of boys thus supported would seem to 
have been ten times that of girls ; and though the 
care of the government might naturally be directed 



' Flin. Paneg. 26.: "Hi subsidium bellomm, ornamentam pacts, 
publicis samptibus aluntur .... ex his castra, ex his tribas reple- 
bantur." 

* For the coins and inscriptions see Eckhel and Grater. The 
tablet referred to is an inscribed plate of bronze, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Flacentia in the year 1747, from which the character of 
the institution has been deduced bj the learning and ingenuity of 
Muratori, Maffei, Gori and Terrasson. 

' Such is the calculation of Francke (Gesch. Trojans^ p. 413.) on 
the assumption that the number relieved, and the scale of relief at 
Veleia (including Flacentia and Libnma),may be taken as an index 
to the whole of Italy. But for this we have not sufficient warrant. 
On the contrary, we might perhaps infer that the munificence of 
Trajan was local rather than universal, from the fact that Fliny under- 
takes to esta>>lish a fund for the relief of his own townspeople 
at Comum: EpisL vii. 18. In his Panegyricua (c 28.) Fliny speci- 
fies the number of 5000 infants whom Trajan had thus endowed, but 
pr>S8ibly in Rome only; but this refers to an early period in his 
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to the one sex more than to the other, the dispro- 
portion seems, nevertheless, to point significantly to 
the fact, of which we have had other indications, of 
the frequent abandonment of female children.* The 
sums by which this system was maintained were ad- 
vanced doubtless by the fiscus. Loans were made 
to the local proprietors for the cultivation or im- 
provement of their estates, at the reduced rate of 
five per cent., instead of the twelve per cent, which 
was ordinarily demanded.* The tablet of Veleia 
specifies the names of forty-six such proprietors, with 
the sums borrowed by each, and the security in land 
they offered for them. If we may further believe 
that the emperor engaged not to call in the principal, 
the liberality of the government would amount to the 
final surrender of a large capital, on the receipt of 
less than half the returns that might have been fairly 
exacted for it. The sum thus raised annually in the 
little town of Veleia might amount to about 400i. of 
our money, which was not insufficient for the main- 
tenance of 300 poor children ^ ; but if the above ex- 
planation of the transaction be correct, it would seem 
that the landowners who were accommodated on such 
easy terms, were gainers by the imperial benevolence 
no less than the children themselves. The system, 

^ It was the practice of a special class of dealers to rear children 
deserted bj their parents, in order to sell them as slaves. The trade 
was recognised and regulated bj law, and many intricate qaestions 
arose from the claims of the parents to their chiKiren in after life. 
See Pliny, Epist x. 74, 75. Such children were called **altelli." 

* Such is the explanation of Hegcwisch and his translator Solvet 
{Epoque la plu» heureuse, &c.), followed by Francke, and apparently 
the true one. Com p. Dion, Ixviii. 5. : &s koI reus TdKeffi raTs iy *lTa\(<f 
▼p^f T^y rvy irediofy rpo<l)iiv iroAAcb x<<P^<^^^^At» '^"^ rorhots tbepyfTuy, 
That the endowment was derived, not from a tax on the proprietors, 
but in a certain sense from the imperial treasury, appears from Pliny's 
phrase **alimenta de tno;" and this maybe reconciled with the 
** publico sumpta" of the inscriptions by reference to the fiscus, the 
private treasure of the emperor derived from public sources. 

' See Francke's calculations, p. 412. ; on the supposition that specie 
was worth ten times its present value. 
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whatever was its real character, took firm root, and 
was carried further by the endowments of later rulers. 
We must regard it, on the whole, as an indirect at- 
tempt to make the provinces, by which the fiscus was 
supplied, contribute to the support of Italy. Of the 
various modes by which this end had been sought, 
the alimentation of Trajan was the most specious; 
but it was not less really the exaction of a tribute, 
such as Italy, in her days of conquest, had been wont 
to demand openly; but in those days she gave at 
least her own blood in exchange for the gold of the 
provincials ; now she had ceased even to recruit the 
legions. 

The legislation, indeed, of this popular emperor is 
Measaresfor marked generally by a special consideration 
£nJflt*2? for Italian interests ; and this circumstance 
Italy. jg |.Q -j^Q borne in mind, when we remai'k 

the acclamations with which he was greeted by Pliny, 
the mouthpiece of the nobility, and the favour in 
which he was held by the later generations, who re- 
ferred, no doubt, to the testimony of this class only. 
Even Trajan's wide experience, his acquaintance and 
personal connexion with the provinces, failed in 
expanding his views to the conception of himself 
as sovereign of the whole empire. He was still the 
emperor of the Eomans, perhaps, in this sense, the 
last emperor of the Eomans. While the world was 
rapidly assimilating itself to a single type, and im- 
bibing the idea of its common interests, he fixed his 
mind on the narrow notions of the past, and tried to 
perpetuate the selfish principle of monopoly and con- 
quest. His meagre and futile attempts, indeed, to 
maintain the old Italian or Eoman policy, show how 
vain was now the endeavour to prop the prosperity 
of one section of the empire by the sacrifice of the 
rest, even though that section was the sacred soil of 
Italy herself. The attempt to attach the wealth of 
the world to a single spot, by requiring the candi- 
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dates for public office to hold one-third of their 
laaded property in Italy, was a futile recurrence to 
obsolete notions unsuited to the genius of the times.* 
The relaxations introduced by Trajan into the tax on 
successions, to which, since the time of Augustus, the 
Komans had fully reconciled themselves, were de- 
signed as an encouragement to undertake citizenship, 
a boon which was felt at this period to be of doubtful 
value, but about which, as a military ruler, he was 
doubly anxious. The measures by which he secured 
a constant supply of grain from the provinces, ex- 
empting its exportation from all duties, and stimu- 
lating the growers at one extremity of the empire to 
relieve the deficiencies of another, were directed to 
the maintenance of abundance in Eome and Italy. 
Thus on the casual failure of the harvest in Egypt, 
her empty granaries were for once replenished from 
the superfluous stores of Gaul, Spain, or Africa.^ 

In other particulars also which interested the 
feelings of the senatorial class, Trajan recurred to 
the principles of ancient usage. He refrained from 
demanding the consulship annually, and held the 
chief magistracy five times only during his possession 
of power. Whether in the curule chair, or on the 
benches of the senators, he was equally moderate in 
language and demeanour, recalling to the minds of 
his delighted colleagues the days of republican 

* Plin. Epist V. 19.: •'Patrimonii tertiam partem conferre jussit 
in ea qase solo continerentar, deforme arbitratas, at erat, honorem 
petituros arbem Italiamque, nnn pro patria sed pro bospitio aut 
stjilmlo, qnasi peregrin antes, habere." This enactment was, in strict- 
ness, limited to the candidates for magistracies. The proportion was 
relaxed to a fourth part by the emperor Antoninus. Capitol, in 
Anton.'lU 

* Plifl: Paneg. 29-32.: ** Percrebuerat antiqnitns urbem nostrum 
nisi opibus ^gypti all non posse. Superbiebat ventosa et insolens 
natio. . . . Befudimus Nilo suas copias . . . discat igitur ^gypms 

non alimenta se nobis sed tributa prsestare Actum erat de 

fscandissima gente si libera fuisset; pudebat sterilitatis insolitsB . . . 
cum pariter a to necessitatibus ejus pudorique subventum est?** ^^t^ 
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equality. This is no lord, exclaimed Martial ; this is 
an emperai^ and the most just of senators. — You 
command us to be free, adds Pliny, we will be free} 
^fkarartf for He studicd to enhance their self-respect, by 
Se"d'^"ty^of scrupulously abstaining from dictating their 
the wnate. elcction to officcs. If ever he presumed to 
solicit their suffrages in favour of a friend, his obse- 
quious manner was felt as a compliment not less per- 
suasive than a command. Did this unaccustomed 
freedom of election increase the ardour of compe- 
tition, he provided against its abuse by fresh enact- 
ments against bribery ; he protected the true dignity 
of the fathers, by revoking the indulgence formerly 
allowed of voting by secret ballot.' The well-known 
passage in which Pliny hails the return of the golden 
age of publicity, is a valuable testimony to the gentle- 
manlike spirit common, we may believe, to his class. 
^ ^, Trajan too had pledged himself never to 
cniraje'and takc the Ufc of a scuator, and his courage 
was equal to such self-deniaL Thus when 
he was privily informed that Licinius Sura, one of 
the most illustrious of the order, was conspiring 
against him, he replied by allowing Sura's surgeon 
to anoint his eyes, and employing his barber to shave 
him. Had my friend conceived designs against me, 
he said next day, he might have had his wish yester- 
day. But all those about him were not equally 
innocent. Calpurnius Crassus, the same whom Nerva 
had pardoned, laid a plan for assassinating him. 
Trajan, though he could not exonerate the culprit, 

> Martial, X. 72.: 

" Non est hie dominus scd imperator, 
Sed justissimus omnium senator.** 
Pliny, Poaieg, 56.: *' Jabcs esse liberos; erimns.*' In this speech 
Pliny repeatedly contrasts the titles of " dominus ** and •* princeps.** 
When, in his letters from Bithynia, he addresses Trajan as ^ domi« 
HUB,** he speaks as a military officer to his chief. Bat the. word was 
already used as a courteous salutation to a superior. 
* Plin. Epist, Ti. 19., iii. 20. 
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disdained to take congnisanee of the crime, and left 
to the senate the inquiry and the sentence. Thus it 
was that Crassus suffered death at the hands of his 
own colleagues, who accepted the responsibility of 
an act which seemed necessary for their hero's 
safety.* 

If the nobles enjoyed under' Trajan all the liberty 
they desired, and at least as much as they , 
could use to general advantaere, they were jeaioSy of 
gratified, moreover, by the jealousy with trade combi- 
which their ruler controlled the classes be- 
neath them. The privileged orders at Eome, as else- 
where, regarded with apprehension the power of 
combination possessed by the traders, the artisans, 
the shopkeepers of the city, whose more active cu- 
pidity was always accumulating wealth, and whose 
ambition prompted them to tread too closely on the 
heels of their proud and listless superiors. Hence 
the anxiety of the senate and magistrates, even under 
the free state, to repress the union of the lower 
classes, whether in the shape of guilds, of clubs or of 
any other co-operative societies. The danger was 
really a social one; but it was the policy of the 
government to represent it as political; and the 
shrewdest of the emperors now found il his interest 
to humour these apprehensions, and to affect a rooted 
antipathy to all social combinations. The political 
character he attributes to them appears in the word 
fadionSj by which he describes them. The horror 
Trajan affected, or really felt, in regard to them, ex- 
tended into the provinces. When Pliny as prefect of 
Bithynia, proposed to enrol an association of work- 
men at Nicomedia for the speedier extinction of fires, 
he feels it necessary not only to consult the emperor 
on the subject, but to explain the precautions he 

* Dion, Ixviii. 15. Comp. Entrop. viii. 2.: **Ut omni ejus setate 
nnns Senator damnatns sit, atque is tamen per Senatom ignorante 
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would take to prevent abuse, Trajan absolutely re- 
jects the proposal, declaring that no precautions can 
avail to prevent such associations degenerating into 
dangerous conspiracies.^ 

But though Trajan's mind did not rise to wide and 

liberal views for the advantage of the pro- 
minirtriuoa vuicos, he noglectcd no favourable oppor- 
SiJnIS?rwith tunity for the benefit of particular localities. 

His ears were always open to the sugges- 
tions of his prefects, and the petitions of his subjects. 
His hand was open to bestow endowments and lar- 
gesses, to relieve public calamities, to increase public 
enjoyments, to repair the ravages of earthquakes and 
tempests, to construct roads and canals, theatres and 
aqueducts. The activity displayed throughout the 
empire in works of this unproductive nature, shows 
a great command of money, an abimdant currency, 
easy means of transacting business, ample resources 
of laboiur, and well-devi&ed schemes for combining 
and unfolding them. Throughout a reign of nine- 
teen years Trajan was enabled to abstain from any 
new and oppressive taxation, while he refrained, with 
scrupulous good faith, from the alternative of con- 
fiscation and proscription. He was ashamed of his 
predecessors^ accumulations, of their houses and 
estates, their ornaments and furniture, extorted from 
the fears of their miserable subjects, offered during 
life as bribes for their favour, or servilely bequeathed 
on deathbeds. He made a noble sacrifice of these 
ill-gotten riches, either casting them to his friends, 
or devoting the produce of their sale to works of 
utility and grandeur.^ Under Trajan's admirable 

' Flin. Epist x. 35, 36.: ^Quodcunqne nomen ex qaacanqne 
caasa dederimus iis, qui in idem contraeti fuerint, hetssrisd, quamvis 
breves, fient." He goes on to recommend the householders to provide 
means for their own protection against fire, ** ac, si res poposcerit, 
accursu popnli ad hoc uti/' 

' PHn. Paneg. 50, 51. This writer is extravagant in his encomiums 
on the alleviation by Trajan of the legacy duty (vicesima hsereditatum) 
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administration judicious economy went ever hand in 
hand with genuine magnificence. 

The monuments of Roman jurisprudence contain 
many examples of Trajan's legislation. The Ti«jaii'. 
Replies he addressed to the unceasing ques- ^e^^'**"- 
tions of his prefects and magistrates, were incorpo- 
rated in the laws of the empire, and retained their 
force for many generations. The subjects, however, 
to which they relate are of minor interest, and illus- 
trate no general principle to recommend them to the 
notice of historical students.* The legislator qualified 
himself for the task of propounding or applying legal 
principles, by assiduous labour in the administration 
of existing law. Trajan exchanged the toils of war 
for the labours of the forum. like the great states- 
men of the republic, he returned from the camp to 
the city to take his seat daily on the tribunals, with 
the ablest judges for his assessors ; he heard appeals 
from the highest courts throughout his dominions, 
and the final sentence he pronounced assumed the 
validity of a legal enactment. The clemency of 
Trajan was as conspicuous as his love of justice, and 
to him is ascribed the noble sentiment that it is 
better that the guilty should escape than the innocent 
suffer.* It was also a refinement in flattery, not un- 
commonly adopted, to request the emperor to under- 
take the hearing in the first instance. Such was the 
case with the three trials which Pliny describes in 
one of his letters, when Trajan summoned him to his 



paid by Roman citizens. The class that profited by it was smaU, bnt 
they were Roman citizens, and the remission was made by the fisc. 
Hin. Paneg. 37. 

* See the enomeration of Senatusconsnlta, edicts, rescripts, &c. of 
Trajan from the Digest and other sources in Francke's carefol work. 
Such as related to questions between patrons and clients or freedmen 
seem to have been conceived in the interests of the former class. 
Comp. Plin. Ep, x. 4.; Martial, x. 34. 

* Digest xlviii. 19. 5.: **Satius esse impunitum relinqui facinus 
nocentis quam innocentem damnare.*' 
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residence at Centumcellse. What more delightful, 
he exclaims, than to witness the princess justice, 
gravity and courtesy, even in his private retirement, 
where his virtues are most plainly discovered? The 
first was the case of Claudius Aristo, a provincial 
magnate, who pleaded his own cause triumphantly 
against a calumnious imputation of treason. The 
second was a charge of adultery committed with a 
centurion by the wife of a military tribune. The 
husband had laid his grievance before the legatus, 
but the provincial magistrate had referred it to the 
imperator, as a matter of camp discipline, and Trajan 
took care, in giving judgment, to let it be understood 
that it was only as between soldiers that he took 
cognisance of it. The third was a complaint of the 
presumptive heirs to a property against ttie claimants 
imder the will. They had addressed themselves to 
the emperor while he was absent in Dacia, and he 
appointed a day for the hearing on his return. One 
of the defendants was a freedman of the imperial 
household, and when the plaintiffs, who apparently 
had no real case, pretended that they dared not en- 
force their claim against a favourite of the emperor's, 
Trajan magnanimously replied, that Eurhythmus 
was not a Polycletus, nor was he a Nero.* It is clear 
that, whatever might be the legitimate mode of pro- 
cedure, the first of these cases was referred to the 
emperor as a matterspecially affecting his prerogative 
as chief of the state ; the second, as has been said, 
because it related to the discipline of the army; and 
the thii;d, from the peculiar claims which a freedman 
of the palace might be supposed to have on the 
prince's interest. 

The justice, the modesty, the unwearied application 
of Trajan, were deservedly celebrated, no less than 
his valour in war, and his conduct in political affairs, 

> Plin. Epist vl 31. 
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but a great part of his amazing popularity was owing, 
no doubt, to his genial demeanour, and to 
the affection inspired by his qualities as ^iV^-' 
a friend and associate. The importance 
which the Komans attached to the personal character 
of their eminent men, has generally filled their bio- 
graphies with anecdotes of their private life. The 
prominence given by the establishment of monarchy 
to the man who occupied the highest place among 
them, brought this tendency into still stronger relief. 
It is to be regretted, however, that with the exception 
of his next predecessor, Trajan is the only emperor 
of whom there survives no such special monograph. 
Our account of his exploits, his fortune and his cha- 
racter, must be taken from the epitome of Dion's 
slight history, or pieced imperfectly together, from 
the Panegyric of Pliny, and the surer, but still more 
meagre evidence of coins and monuments. The 
trifling notices in the compendious works of Victor 
or Eutropius may confirm what we have gleaned 
from these sources, but hardly add another fact to it. 
Nevertheless, Trajan possesses an advantage over the 
other emperors, in the remains still existing of his 
correspondence in the letters of Pliny, which bring 
out not only the manners of the times, but in some 
degree the character of the prince also, and bear 
ample testimony to his minute vigilance and un- 
wearied application, his anxiety for his subjects' well- 
being, the ease with which he conducted his inter- 
course with his friends, and the ease with which he 
inspired them in return.^ Trajans' letters bespeak 



* We are struck in perusing this correspondence with the apparent 
absence it betrays of general principles of government. In every 
emergency the prefect puts a direct question to the emperor. The 
emperor replies with a special answer. The brevity, point, and vigour 
of his replies bespeak his sense and judgment. The last letter of the 
series, in which he grants a favour to his correspondent, is a grace- 
ful instance of his courtesy as well as his kindness. ^ , 
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the polished gentleman no less than the statesman. 
Such too is the common tenour of all our evidence 
on this head» Trajan was fond of society, and of 
educated and even literary society. He was proud 
of being known to associate with the learned, and 
felt himself complimented when he bestowed on the 
rhetorician Dion the compliment of carrying him 
in his own chariotJ That such refinement of taste 
was not incompatible with excess in the indulgences 
of the table, was the fault of the times, and more 
particularly, perhaps, of the habits of camp life, to 
which he had been so much accustomed. Intemper- 
ance was always a £oman vice, and though Augustus 
might be remarkable for his sobriety, it would be 
wrong to infer from the examples of Nerva, Trajan, 
«nd his next successor, Hadrian, that the leaders of 
sQciety at Eome had degenerated in the second cen- 
tury from those of the first, and of ages stiU earlier. 
Sulla and Cato the Censor, Julius CsBsar and Anto- 
nius, were free livers in all respects, and only less 
notorious for their excesses at table than Tiberius 
and Claudius, inasmuch as the greatness of their 
general character overshadowed their littlenesses.* 
The affability of the prince, and the freedom with 

which he exchanged with his nobles all the 
«gtti?ild offices of ordinary courtesy and hospitality, 

bathing, supping, or hunting as an equal 
in their company, constituted one of his greatest 



' PhOostr. Vit Sophist i. 7. : rl /xfv \4ytis ohx oTSo, <t>i\o 94 &% 
iuAxndv, CoiUp. Themist. Orat r. on the philosophera patronized 
by the emperors. 

• For the evidence of Trajan's intemperance see Dion, Izriii. 7.; 
Tictor^ Cas. 13., Epit IS, 48.; Spartian. Hadr. 3.; Lamprid. Alex, 
Sev. 39.; JoiiaDk €(ssar, p« 23.;. and comp. Franeke, Geack. Trajans^ 
p. 664. : ** Wie an Philipp Ton Macedonien and seinem Adel, an 
Alexander M. nnd seiner Oeneralen, die Uebertreibang des Qennsses 
bei Baccbanalien genigt wirdv soil Trajan, wie Nerra, Hadrian nnd 
andere 2^itgeno8sen, einen frohlicbcn Trnnk geliebt baben." The 
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charms in the eyes of a jealous patriciate which had 
seen its masters too often engrossed by the flatteries 
of freedmen, and still viler associates. But Trajan 
enjoyed also the distinction, dear in Roman eyes, of 
a fine figure and a noble countenance. In statiire 
he exceeded the common height, and on public oc- 
casions, when he loved to walk bareheaded in the 
midst of the senators, his grey hairs gleamed con- 
spicuously above the crowd. His features, as we 
may trace them unmistakeably on his innumerable 
busts and medals, were regular, and his face was the 
last of the imperial series that retained the true 
Eoman type, not in the aquiline nose only, but in 
the broad and low forehead, the angular chin, the 
firm compressed lips, and generally in the stern 
compactness of its structure.* The thick and straight- 
cut hair, smoothed over the brow without a curl or 
a parting, marks the simplicity of the man's cha- 
racter in a voluptuous age which delighted in the 
culture of flowing or frizzled locks. But the most 
interesting characteristic of the figure I have so 
vividly before me, is the look of painful thought,^ 
which seems to indicate a constant sense of over- 
whelming responsibilities, honourably felt and bravely 
borne, yety notwithstanding much assumed cheerful- 
ness and self-abandonment^ ever irritating the nerves 
and weighing upon the conscience* 



habits of Philip and Alexander were those of semi^barbariaTis con- 
trasted with the polished self-restraint of the Greeks, bat the Romans 
had never adopted the Grecian polish in this particular; 

* Winckebnann has observed that generally in the busts of Roman 
empenirs the lips are closed^ indicating peculiar reserve and dignity, 
free from human passions and emotions. A similar feeling may be 
traced in the earliest Greek statues, but it was not retained even by 
the Greeks in their representation of divinities. So a statue of ApoUo 
■ described by Propcrtius (ii. 23.): 

** Hie equidem Phoebo visus mihi pnlchrior ipso 

Marmoreus tacita carmen Aiare lyra." 

V 2 
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The history of Trajan's reign is now brought down 
to the moment of his last departure from the city. 
A short interval of Eastern warfare still remains 
between this epoch and his death ; but the incidents 
of his latter years belong to another connexion of 
events, and it will be convenient here to close the 
summary of his conduct and character. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Effect of the Flavian reaction on Roman literature. — Comparison of 
Lncan and Silius Italicus; of Seneca and Qaintilian. — Plinj the 
naturalist. — Scholastic training. — Juvenal compared with Persius: 
Statius with Ovid: Martial with Horace. — The historians: Tacitus: 

ingenuitj of his plan His prejudices and misrepresentations. — 

Prevalence of biography. — Tacitus and Suetonius. — Uncritical 

spirit of historical composition. — Memoirs and correspondence 

Pliny the younger. — Interest attaching to his letters. — Mutual 
approximation of the, philosophical sects. — Prevalence of su icide. — 
Corellius. — Silius. — Arria. — Corruption of society. — Military 
manners. — Life among the intelligent nobles. — Spurinna. — ^Pliny 
the elder. — Pliny the younger. — Villas of the nobility. — The 
Laurentine and Tuscan of Pliny. — The Surrentine of Pollius. — 
Decline of masculine character among the Eomans. — Exceptions. — 
Tacitus and Juvenal masculine writers. — Contrast in their tempers. 
—Last champions of Roman ideas. 

Our latest chapters have ' supplied a narrative of 
political events, illustrated by personal an- 
ecdotes, and by such accounts of the monu- ofTe fiKSLi 
ments of the age as might serve to animate "*° **"" 
and explain it. We may now, in turn, devote a 
special section to the moral aspect of Koman society 
during the period thus reviewed, the reigns, namely, 
of Vespasian and his two sons, of Nerva and of Trajan ; 
and, in so doing, we must observe again how strongly 
the Flavian period is marked by the reaction from 
the spirit of the Claudian empire. The establish- 
ment of the monarchy had kindled, as we have seen, 
the imagination of the Romans. Hard, selfish, pro- 
saic as they naturally were, they had been roused to 
enthusiasm by the greatness of Julius, the fortune of 
Augustus, the wild magnificence of Caius, the grace 
and accomplishments of Nero. In their fond admi- 
ration of the glorious objects thus presented to them^ 
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they had invested the men themselves with the attri- 
butes of divinity, their government with a halo of 
immortality. They were persuaded that the empire 
itself, under tte rule of this celestial dynasty, was an 
effluence from the divine regimen of the world ; and 
they consented to regard the freaks of caprice and 
madness from which, as from the disturbances of the 
elements, they occasionally suffered, as mysterious 
but perhaps necessary evils,* Meanwhile tiiey re- 
velled without stint or misgiving in luxury, extrava- 
gance, and every vicious indulgence. No shade of 
apprehension for the future had yet passed over the 
festivals and orgies in which wealth and greatness 
rioted among them. The eternity of Rome, and the 
immutability of her fortunes, were supposed to he^ 
established in the decrees of fate. Her universal 
empire was the theme of poets and declaimers ; and 
the idea that the Latian Jupiter was the lord of all 
the world, which he held as it were in trust for the 
children of Eomulus, was impressed without doubt 
or question on the minds of her exulting citizens. 

The monstrous follies of Nero's latter years had, 
„ , , ^ doubtless, more effect in unsealing men's 

Extinction of ^, ', . ... . .. ° tt. 

llSiSSlim*" ^^^ ^^^ cruelties or extortions. His 
dancing and singing revolted their preju- 
dices more than his proscriptions and confiscations. 
Their god had at last made himself contemptible, 
and the petulance which rebuked the worshippers 
of leeks and crocodiles in Egypt, was startled in its 
turn by the vileness of the human idol which it con- 
descended itself to worship. Nevertheless, in the 
absence of any foreign opinion which could act upon 
the sentiments of the Bomans, it might have been 

> Lacan, Pharsal i. S7.: "Scelera ipsa nefasqne Hac mercede 
placent." The Bomans had doubtless applied to their own case the 
same reasoning which they addressed to their subjects: "Quomodo 
Bterilitatem ant nimios imbres, et cstera naturae mala, ita laxam Tel 
avaritiam dominantium tolerate." Tac. Hut. iy. 74. 
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long before this surprise or shame was roused to action. 
Even Nero's frivolities would never, perhaps, have 
been resented in arms by the senate, nor by the 
classes whose feelings the senate represented, had not 
the blow been first struck from the camps in the 
provinces, within which all the vigour, and most of 
the prejudices, of old Rome had taken refuge. The 
conviction which flashed upon the world from Galba's 
Spanish leaguer, that a prince could be created else- 
where than at Rome, was in itself a revolution. The 
ripening tradition of a hundred years was in an in- 
stant blighted. The quick succession of pretenders 
each clothing himself for a moment in the purple, 
and passing swiftly across the stage, dissipated what 
remained of the Caesarean enthusiasm. Vespasian 
succeeded to a realm weary of illusion and disposed 
to obedience. 

The blindness of this obedience may be estimated 
from the ease with which men conformed 
to the example of their new ruler's antique reaction on' 
and homely character. The solid virtues Kom^Vtera- 
of the founder of the Flavian dynasty ex- 
posed more strongly than ever the tinsel brilliancy 
of Neio. The sobered feeling of the age is vividly 
impressed on the remains of its literature. The 
writings of the Flavian period present little companwn of 
of the lawless force and feverish extra- ^K;"*^*^ 
vagance which so generally mark the *"**"* 
Claudian. The entliusiasm of the Romans had been 
quelled. Their compositions are now subjected to 
more careful revision; they aim at exactness and 
completeness ; they study artistic development. They 
exhibit the results of a conscious self-command, and 
already betray the eflfects of the new system of aca- 
demic training disseminated through the schools by 
Vespasian. The contrast between the style of the 
two eras, so little removed in time, but so widely 
separated in ideas and sentiments, may be illustrated 
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by a comparison of parallel writers. Thus, for in- 
Lacnand stancc, WB may set Lucan side by side with 
siiiu. luiicu.. siiius Italicus. Both were men of affluence 
and noble birth ; both well versed in the liberal 
knowledge of their time; both familiar with the 
court, the one with that of Nero, the other with that 
of the Flavian emperors, and with the high-bred 
society that flitted through it. The death of the one 
was precipitated by his own uncontrolled but gene- 
rous impetuosity, while Silius cultivated patience 
under the sway of emperors bad and good indiffer- 
ently, lived in safety to a ripe old age, in the enjoy- 
ment of every civil honour, and at last perished by 
his own act and will, when sated with life, and 
harassed by an incurable malady, he resolved to finish 
his career by abstinence, and resisted the dissuasions 
of his friends through the loDg-protracted agony of 
a theatrical exit,* Both devoted themselves to poet- 
ical composition, and exulted in the applause of their 
contemporaries not less than in the hopes of an en- 
during reputation.^ They shared a kindred taste, 
also, in their choice of themes ; for both made the 
rare selection of a national event for the subject of 
an epic, and both entered on their tasks in the spirit 
of rhetoricians rather than of poets. But their mode 
of execution was widely different. Lucan, with less 
imagination and less invention than any one perhaps 
of the great masters of epic song, is the most inde- 
pendent and self-sufficing of them all. He displays 



> Silins was actnally a little the elder of the two; but Lncan died 
A.D. 65 at the age of twenty-six, Silius was living nearly forty years 
later, and composed his poem under Domitian, at least twenty years 
after the date of the Pharsalia, 

• The contemporary reputation enjoyed by Lucan is shown by the 
well-known line of Juvenal, Sat vii. 79.: '* Contentns fama jaceat 
Luranis in hortis Marmoreis." The estimation in which Silius was 
held, may be judged from several compliments paid him by Martial 
and Pliny. 
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throughout a daring disregard for precedent and au- 
thority. He venerates no master; he follows no 
model ; he had never studied, one is almost tempted 
to imagine that he had never read, Virgil. He seeips 
hardly to look forward from one of his cantos to an- 
other, exhibits no unity of purpose, sets forth no 
moral, proposes to us no hero. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this defiance of all rules and traditions, he 
succeeds, by the mere force of vehemence and auda- 
city,in persuading us to admit him within the hallowed 
circle of the master spirits of poetry. Silius, on the 
contrary, creeps, while Lucan bounds, and almost 
flies, Silius writes with all the principles of art in 
his head, and all the works of the great models ranged 
in order round his desk. His tropes and similes 
seem to be selected from a common-place book, and 
he seldom ventures to describe a striking incident, 
without invoking the rhythm and diction of the singer 
of the iEneid.^ But even the sustained and agree- 
able correctness of his fifteen thousand verses almost 
deserves our admiration, and we feel that such a 
poem could hardly have inherited the immortality 
which is so large a share of fame, had not its editors, 
its transcribers, and its readers, regarded it, in some 
sense, as the representative of an epoch, and impor- 
tant for its just conception.* For Silius does, in 
fiict, represent to us the refined, the highly instructed, 
the now tamed and sobered patrician of the Flavian 
era, to whom the early history of his countrymen 
was a fit subject for ideal description, but bore no 
practical reference to the circumstances around him. 

' Pliny's criticism on Silius Italicns, " Scribebat carmina majore 
cara quam ingenio*' (Epist. iii. 7.)f °^&7 ^^ taken as a motto for the 
literary character of the age. 

' It should be observed, however, that the poem of Silius Italicns 
seems to have been long lost to the ancients, who never quote it, And 
which was first made known to us by the accidental discovery of a 
single manuscript in the fifteenth century. Bahr, Gesch, der R9misch. 
LUeratur, L 256. 
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In his mind politics are a mere blank. He neither 
reflects on the present, nor regrets the past. To him 
the warriors of the old republic are no longer the 
men of the forum and the capitol, such as he sees 
before his own eyes : they have passed into the twi- 
light of myths and demigods. To him Scipio is a 
second Hercules, the achiever of labours, the tamer 
of monsters, the umpire of the divinities of Pleasure 
and Virtue, Hannibal is an ogre or giant of romance, 
who seems to vanish at the catastrophe of the story 
in a tempest of flame or cloud.^ But the listless 
complacence with which such a poem as the Punica 
must have been written and perused, and the faint 
applause its recital must have elicited, plainly reveal 
to us the spirit of moderation and mediocrity which 
had succeeded, in the high places of Koman society, 
to the whirlwinds of passion and licentiousness. 

A similar comparison may be instituted between 
seneea Md ^^^ ^^o most emiucnt prose writers of these 
Qaintiiun. periods, Seneca and Quintilian. There is 
a striking correspondence between these celebrated 
men in many particulars. Both were Spaniards by 
origin, and were bred, we may suppose, in the same 
school of florid rhetoric, which was supposed to im- 
part a peculiar flavour to all their countrymen's com- 
positions. Each was attached to the imperial court 
of his own era ; for QuintiUan, after a first transient 
visit to Rome, is said to have come over from Spain 
in the train of Galba, and became, in course of time, 
the favoured tutor of Domitian's nephews. Both 
were raised from moderate station to high official 
rank and distinction. As regards the natural bias of 
their genius, both devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
to the instruction of their age, and became teachers, 

> SiL Ital. XV. 20. foil, xvu. 614.; 

** Mihi satqne superqne 
Ut me DardanisB matres, atqne Itala tellofl, 
Dum Tivam, exspectent, nee pacem pectore nozint" 
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or rather preachers, of the doctrines which lay nearest 
to their hearts. If philosophy was the religion of 
Seneca, the rights and dntios of the true orator were 
held in no less sacred estimation by Quintilian, and 
th6 author of the well-known Institution of a Speaker 
believed that he was training his pupil in the path 
of virtue, while equipping him for a public career.' 
But with these points 'of analogy between them, no 
two masters of Latin speech stand in more marked 
contrast to one another in all that regards the ac- 
quired qualities of taste and judgment. In his stilted 
truisms or transparent paradoxes Seneca represents 
an age of overweening presumption and pretence, 
while the sound sense of Quintilian has been justly 
admired by all sober critics. Following in the wake 
of a period abandoned to the false glitter of rhetorical 
fancy, Quintilian sets himself, with unerring instinct, 
to correct the prevailing theories of rhetorical com- 
position, and restore the true standard of taste. His 
judgment is independent and onginal. Opposed as 
he is to the errors of his time, he does not rush back 
precipitately to an earlier and purer age for his 
models. He knows of no perfect age of oratory, no 
absolute example of eloquence. His mind is open 
to excellence in any quarter, and he can see blemishes 
in every school, and in every master of the art. None 
perhaps of his critical canons would be questioned in 
the most enlightened age of rhetorical criticism ; nor 
do we now dispute the justice of any sentence pro- 
nounced from his tribunal on the heroes of ancient 
literature. If, indeed, as he says himself of oratory, 
the student who admires Cicero has already advanced 
far in the art of which Cicero was so noble an orna- 
ment, so we may affirm, that to appreciate Quintilian's 

* This feeling may be traced almost throughont Quintilian's work; 
but it is distinctly expressed in the preface: "Oratorem autem insti- 
tnimQs ilium perfectura, qui esse nisi yir bonus non potest." .... 
**iit orator yir talis, qui vere sapiens appeiiari potest" 
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judgments is to have mastered the theory of literary 
composition.* It would have been impossible for the 
age of Claudius and Nero to have produced a work 
so tolerant, so temperate, so sage as the Institution^ 
and we must acknowledge the significance of the 
revolution it denotes in the taste and feeling of the 
people. 

It may be presumed that Quintilian represents a 
PHny the ^^^^^s of coutemporary critics, and that his 
naturalist. caToful discrimiuatiou of the rules of com- 
position was strictly in the fashion of his day. But 
we know individuals only, and we can only compare 
together individual examples. The scentific method 
of the Eomans in the department of literary criticism, 
exemplified in this grammarian, contrasts widely with 
their vague empiricism in natural philosophy, as re- 
flected in the work of the elder Pliny. In point of 
time, indeed Pliny may be claimed for either of the 
generations we are now considering ; and the contrast 
before us is not so much of two successive epochs, as 
of ordinary training in two several branches of know- 
ledge. It is only to the moral sciences indeed, as 
taught among the Eomans, that the term training 
can be fairly applied. In natural philosophy they 
were left to pick up knowledge by desultory reading, 
or casual observation, without system or analytic in- 
struction of any kind. Even the extensive profes- 
soriate of the Flavian and later emperors comprised 
no chairs for the teaching of mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, or any branch of natural history. The 
crude and unwieldy encyclopaedia of the Natural 
History has been preserved, in all probability, by its 
being the only great repertory of facts of the kind 
to which the inquirers of Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages could refer; and this happy accident 
has revealed to us the remarkable deficiency of 

1 Qnintil. Inst. x. i. 112.: **Ille se profecisse sciat coi Cicero valde 
placebit." Comp. § 125., his unfavourable judgment of Seneca. 
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Roman civilization in this particular. Amassed from 
a boundless variety of sources, and from writers, both 
Greek and Latin, of every degree of credit, the data 
presented by Pliny embrace a wonderful amount of 
correct observation and true tradition; but the 
assiduous collector seems to have exercised little 
judgment, and depending almost wholly on books, 
made a very imperfect use of his own eyes and ex- 
perience. He cares not to discriminate between his 
authorities ; he does not compare, digest, select and 
reject; he simply accumulates, till his judgment be- 
comes paralysed, as it were, by the weight imposed 
upon it. Oppressed with the immensity and multi- 
formity of Nature, the stores of which are thus un- 
rolled in a confused and shifting scroll before him, 
Pliny does not demand a Purpose and a Providence 
to maintain the harmony which he fails to appre- 
ciate ; he denies the existence of the law which he 
cannot perceive, and, in the craven spirit of his age, 
takes refuge in the shadowy dream-land of Pantheism 
from the perplexity in which his own empiricism 
involves him. The works of Nature are to him 
Nature itself, and Nature itself is the Grod of Nature.* 
It would seem that the establishment of the pro- 
fessorial system throughout the empire by Vespa- 

* Plin. Hist, Nat ii. 1. foil.: **Mundnm .... namen esse credi 
par est, externum, immensam, neque genitum Deque interitarum 

unquam Idem rerum natarse opus, et rerum ipsa natura. . . . 

Solem mundi esse totius animum ac planius mentem; hunc principale 
natnne regimen ac numen credere licet. . . . Qnisquis est Deus, si 
modu est alius, et quacunque in parte, totas est sensus, totus yisus, 
totus auditus, totas animi, totus suL .... Deus est mortali juvare 
mortalem, etc. ... lovenit tamen . . . sibi ipsa mortalitas numen, 
qnominos etiam plana de Deo conjectatio esset. Toto quippe mundo 
et locis omnibus, omnibusque horis omnium vocibus Fortuna sola in- 
Tocatnr. . . . Pars alia et banc pellit, astroque suo eventus assign at, 
nascendi legibns. .... Sedere coepit sententia haec, pariterque et 
emditnm valgus et mde in eam cursu vadit. . . . Imperfecta vero 
in honiine natures prsecipua solatia ne Denm quidem posse omnia. 
• • . per qusB declaratur baud dubie natura potentia, idque esse quod 
Dcum Tocamus," 
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sian, further amplified by his successoris, helped to 
iinfold the characteristics we remark in the 
Khoi^io ° mind and literature of the age before us. 
*' The compositions of the Flavian era, it will 
be readily allowed, are impressed with the features 
of accuracy and finish, and may b'e advantageously 
compared, in this respect, with the loose and some- 
what aimless style of the writers of the age preceding, 
who had been trained by the declaimers only. Silius, 
Statins, and Valerius Flaccus are poets of the School 
and the Academy. They have imbibed the lessons 
of conventional criticism under methodical and sen- 
sible teachers, men of Quintilian's stamp ; and they 
have sought and won, after many essays, the prizes 
of Alba and the Capitol. The satires of Juvenal are 
more definite in their scope than those of Persius. 
There is no vagueness of aim, no mistiness of lan- 
guage, about the Flavian moralist, the Academic pro- 
fessor of virtue. The crimes and vices he denounces 
are pilloried in the public eye ; every line as it speeds 
along, flings its dart of contumely upon them ; and 
we rise from perusing any one of hi» pieces (except 
the Sixteenth, which is probably, and the Fifteenth, 
which is possibly not his own) with the feeling 
that there is not a verse deficient nor a 
paJ^wiS"' verse redundant, throughout it. For the 
^ "" defects of Persius, youth may be pleaded 
in excuse : such, however, as we have received them, 
his poems waBft this steadiness of aim ; and we often 
pause in reading them to hesitate and reflect, and 
after all to little purpose, in order to grasp his ob- 
ject. The satires of Persius are the natural product 
of an age which advanced words above things, and 
urged the writer to seek a momentary triumph for a 
smart or sounding phrase, rather than give lasting 
satisfaction to his readers by the interest of a sus- 
tained argument. 

Another star in the Flavian constellation, another 
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product of the same era, is the brilliant poet Sta- 
tiufi. The Academic literature of Eome gj^j,^^^. 
was a refined adaptation of the style first g^mTwu"" 
created at Alexandria by the lecturers of the 
Museimi under the sunshine of court patronage. 
Antimachus, whose poem on the war of Thebes is 
said to have been the model of the epic of Statins, 
was a forerunner af the Alexandrian school ; but, in 
taking for his guide this ancient master, the accom- 
plished Roman allowed himself some licence, and 
studied superior refinement. The chief points in- 
deed of incident and character in a theme so trite 
had become arbitrarily fixed, and the Flavian critics 
would hardly suflfer a new competitor for the prize 
of excellence to depart widely firom his formula. 
Amidst all the licentiousness of prevailing unbelief, 
the mytholgy of the poets was as much a matter of 
conventional treatment as the sacred painting of the 
Middle Ages ; and we must bear in mind, that much 
in their mode of treatment which seems to us vapid 
and jejune, appeared far otherwise to a generation 
which saw it in the light of an established tradition. 
As regards his subject. Statins walks in fetters : he 
could not create or innovate. Nevertheless, there is, 
perhaps, no ancient epic so perfect in form and argu- 
ment as the Thebaid. Its story is the most compact 
of all ; its incidents and characters, however palely 
delineated, are not less various in proportion to ite 
length than those of the Iliad ; its unity is undoubt- 
edly more complete. If it wants the central figure 
which predominates over the vicissitudes of the 
^neid, it presents us instead with a grand procession 
of Seven Heroes of equal fame and prowess, in all 
the sevenfold blaze of their legendary glory. But 
the versifier of a cultivated age and a. refined society 
cannot impart a sustained and lofty interest to a 
story purely mythological; and the contemporaries 
of Statins felt, we may believe, as much as modem j 
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readers, that it was not for the story that his poem 
was to be studied. The merits of this admirable poet 
are such as detract from, rather than enhance, the 
proper charm of epic song. Statius is a miniature- 
painter, employed by the freak of a patron or from 
gome peculiar misapprehension of his own powers, 
on the production of a great historic picture. Every 
part, every line, every shade is touched and re- 
touched ; approach the canvas and examine it with 
glasses, every thread and hair has evidently received 
the utmost care, and taken the last polish ; but, step 
backwards, and embrace the whole composition in 
one gaze, and the general effect is confused from 
want of breadth and largeness of treatment. 

The Thebaid was recited, we may believe, in por- 
tions to connoisseurs and critics, and the author was 
doubtless misled by the applause which naturally was 
excited by the exquisite finish of successive periods. 
A genteel mob assembled on the day of each pro- 
mised performance, and the youth of Italy carried 
off the fragments in their memory, and repeated them 
to the admiring circles of their acquaintance.^ Assu- 
redly their judgment would have been modified, had 
they stayed to view the composition in its full pro- 
portions ; and the author himself would have done 
more justice to his powers, could he have renounced 
the insidious flatteries of his age, and written in 
patience and solitude for immortality.* The genius 

" Juvenal, vii. 82.: 

** Curritur ad vocem jucundam et carmen amies 
Thebaidos, Isetam fecit cum Statius urbem 

. Promisitque diem.'* 
Compare the author's self-congratulations. Theb. xii. in fin.: 

^ Itala jam studio discit memoratque juventus.** 

* Thus the outline of the description of the death of Amphiaraus 
{^Theb. vii. 690-823.), relieved from many tinsel ornaments and 
laboured eiFects, is one of the noblest flights of poetry; and the dis- 
covery of Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedes (^AchilL ii. 
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of StatiuB may bear comparison in some respects with 
that of Ovid, while the contrast which strikes us at 
once in the perusal of their works is just such as 
would result from the different character of their 
times. The author of the Thebaid, the Achilleid, 
and the Sylvae is hardly inferior in readiness and 
fertility to the distinguished singer of the Metamor- 
phoses, the Heroides. and the Art of Love. But while 
the earlier writer is suffered by the taste of his era 
to riot in the wanton indulgence of his himiour, and 
lathis fancy rove with loose untrammelled graces, the 
latter is subjected to strict curb and rein, his paces 
are those of the manage, not of nature ; all is art, 
all is discipline and training ; every effect is exqui- 
site in itself, but the effort is too apparent in the 
author, and the strain on the mind of the reader too 
fatiguing. Ovid lost half his strength by his licen- 
tious exuberance ; Statins deprives himself of his real 
vigour by swathing his own limbs in bandages. A 
true instinct is charmed neither by the splay foot of 
the mountain peasant girl, nor by the tortured limb 
of the Chinese lady of fashion. 

Almost every group of three or four lines in Statius 
constitutes in itself an idea, perhaps aeon- ^^^.^^^ 
ceit, a play of thought or of words ; it fastens pwed with " 
itself like a burr on the memory : such is 
the distinctness of his vision, such the elaborate 
accuracy of his touch. The epigram is the crovming 
result of tTiis elaborate terseness of diction, and this 
lucid perception of the aim in view. The verses ot 

200.)) though a little overlaid with words, is instinct with genuine 

imagkation : 

. . . ** cum grande tuba, sic jussus, Agyrtes 

Insonuit 

mius intactcB cecidere a pectore Vestes: 
Jam cljpeusy breviorque manu consumitur hasta ; 
l^ira fides, Ithacumque humeris excedere msus^ 
^tolumqne ducem: tantum subita arma calorqae 
llartiviB horrenda confundit luce 'Pen&t^ . . • gVedbyGoOQlc 
VOL. VIII. a ^ 
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Martial are the quintessence of the Flavian poetry. 
The fine point to which he sharpens his conceptions 
is the last triumph of that verbal exactness and me- 
chanical ingenuity to which we pay a tribute of hardly 
less admiration in Statins and Valerius Flaccus. The 
careful felicity of Horace is reproduced in Martial 
under the form which most aptly befits the later age 
in which he flourished. The lyrics of the Augustan 
period are characteristically represented by the epi- 
grams of the Flavian. The style of Martial has indeed 
this advantage over that of Horace, that he goes 
always straight to his point, and there can be no 
misconception of his drift; while Horace seems 
sometimes to wander from his purpose, to lose him- 
self and leave hold, at least for a moment, of his 
subject. There are several of the Odes the exact 
scope of which the critics cannot ascertain; the 
leading idea is sometimes lost at the outset and un- 
recovered to the end.* As regards this uncertaint)^ 
of aim, the Eclogues even of the correnct and self- 
possessed Virgil may be contrasted with the Sylvae 
of Statins. Among the thirty poems of this Flavian 
collection, there is none about the scope and meaning 
of which there can be any question ; none in which 
the leading idea is lost or overlaid by thick springing 
fancies ; while more than one of the Eclogues remains 
to this day an insoluble problem to the interpreters.* 
This again may be noted as a direct result of the 
systematic education, the academic or prof<?ssorial 
training, of the Flavian period. 

In the department of poetical composition this 

> Thus we mnst look for the help of allegory to explain Od, 114, 
15., iii. 4. In Hi. 2, 3, 27 and others— " fertur equis auriga **—the 
poet seems to lose his command of Pegasus. This carelessness is 
possibly studied and may perhap be effective according to the 
proper idea of dithyrambics; but it is worth. while to contrast it with 
the neatness and precise execution of Statius or Martial. 

' Such, for instance, are the first, the fourth, and the eighth 
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precision of aim and studied completeness of execu- 
tion tend to prosaic and positive results. 
They lead the mind to dwell on material oftheFiaVSHf 
objects, as the most proper for accurate de- ***' 
lineation. Hence the poetry of the Flavian age is 
generally limited in its range, and refers mostly to 
the material elements of the civilization which lies 
within the immediate scope of its vision. If it ven- 
tures to unfold to'an imbelieving age the mystic law 
of ancient supematuralism, it invests traditions and 
legends with the hard colouring of modem actuality. 
The nymphs and heroes of Statins seem copied from 
the courtiers of the Palatine ; the Medea of Valerius 
Flaccus is a virago of the imperial type, a Lollia or 
an Agrippina. In history, however, which, at the 
period now before us, has outstripped poetry in in- 
terest and value, the tendencies of the age produce 
new and important consequences. An age of positive 
thought develops legitimate history. The historian 
of the Flavian era is no longer a chronicler or a 
romancer. He may seek perhaps to mould the truth 
to his own prejudices ; but he is not a mere artist, 
indifferent to truth altogether. He is a philosopher, 
and recognises a mission. He has his own theories 
of society and politics ; the events of the period 
before him group themselves in his mind in certain 
natural combinations, according to the leading idea 
to which they are subordinated. If he is a man of 
imagination, he paints the world from the type im- 
pressed on his own organs of vision* Whether or not 
the facts be correctly represented, they are at least 
true to him ; he describes what he sees, or really 
fancies that he sees. Works that bear this stamp of 
imagination are immortal. Their details may be 
inexact; the genius by which they are produced may 
be uncritical ; but their general effect is strong and 
vivid, and they leave a mark behind them which 
cannot be effaced. Appian traces the annals of gg^gl^ 
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kind along the lines by which the various races and 
Appianand countrics are politically connected with 
Plutarch. Eome. In Plutarch's mind, on the contrary, 
histoiy is the painting of individual character. Each 
writer works out his own conception in wide contrast 
with the other ; but each collects and marshals his 
facts with the sole object of illustrating it. 

Livy, indeed, the great historian of the Augustan 
>co ^^®* writes with a strong and vivid percep- 
piSd with ' tion of the scenes and incidents he describes. 
^' The men whose portraits decorate the long 

galleries through which he roams, have a distinct 
form and character in his mind, and he paints truly 
from the lineaments before him. But livy's was 
not an age of speculation. He had no doctrine in 
history or politics, beyond a vague conviction of the 
greatness and invincibility of Eome, and an assur- 
rance of her triumphant destiny. Very different is 
the case with Liyy's great rival, Tacitus. The subtler 
genius of the later period is reiSected on the pages of 
this philosophic theorist, who constructs the history 
of the empire with reference to a dominant idea in 
his own mind. The object of Tacitus, conceived in 
the patrician school to which he had.attached himself, 
is to show that the supremacy of Eome, the final 
cause of her existence, depends on the pre-eminence 
of an oligarchy, with which all her glories and suc- 
cesses are closely entwined. He regards the downfall 
of this caste under the Caesarean usurpation as the 
fruitful source of the degradations and miseries by 
which her later career has been sulUed. The empire 
has been disgraced by tyranny, by profligacy, and base 
compliances at home; by defeats and humiliations 
abroad. The free spirit of the Optimate has been 
repressed, and he has been constrained to cringe, and 
flatter, not patricians only of equal nobility with his 
own, but the meaner offspring of the lesser houses ; 
not new men only, and unennobled Eomans, but even 
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upstart foreigners and enfranchised bondmen. Great 
national disasters have indicated, in rapid succession, 
the disgust of the gods at the degeneracy of their 
chosen favourites, at the contempt into which their 
own altars have fallen, and the blasphemy by which 
divine honour have been extended to the vilest of 
mortals. The spirit and idea of Tacitus's history is 
closely represented in the kindred epic of Lucan, 
which only expresses more bluntly and without even 
the pretence of historic impartiality, as was natural 
in a youth and a poet, the feeling of indignant dis- 
satisfaction common to both. But Tacitus, Tacitmand 
mature in years and cool in temper, used ^"**°' 
more discretion in the handling of his theory than 
the reckless declaimer of five-and-twenty. The plan 
of Lucan's poem entangles Him in the causes of the 
revolution which they deplore and denounce in 
common ; and We learn from some of the wisest as 
well as the most eloquent verses in the Pharsalia 
that the revolution, even in the eyes of an aristocrat, 
was unavoidable ; that it was produced by the crimes 
and excesses of that very period of aristocratic domi- 
nation to which both look back with equal regret ; 
that the Roman oligarchy fell by its own vices, vices 
inherent in its political constitution, as well as by 
the strong rebound of its own victories and triumphs.^ 
We perceive that its fall, once consummated, was final 
and irretrievable ; that no honour or generosity in a 
JuUus or an Augustus, no martial ardour in a Ti- 
herius, no discretion in a Caius or a Claudius, no 
dignity in a Nero could have restored the vital glow 
of a divine inspiration which had fled for ever with 
the Scipios and the Gracchi. 

It was, however, an error in Lucan thus to lift the 
veil from the licentiousness of the era he affected 

^ Lncan, PharsaL i. S4-182.: **Tu causa malorum Facta tribas 

dominis commuDis Boma £t concossa fides et multis utile 

bcUum." ^ T 
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to lament. Tacitus, with more skill and prudence, 
draws the eyes of his audience from it alt-^- 
ilSt'M^tt gether. The historian commences his re- 
111^55 rf hit view of Eoman aiSFairs with the period 
^'^' which succeeds the revolution, after its first 
tod immediate fruits have been reaped, and the bene 
fits, undeniable as they were, which it in the first 
instance produced, had lost some of their original 
brightness in his countrymen's memory. The CsesaT 
rean usiurpation had run a course of sixty years — 
years of unexampled prosperity, as Tacitus must 
himself have acknowledged, had he set them fairly 
before his eyes — when he takes up the thread of 
events, and devotes the labour of his life to blazoning 
the disasters which have never ceased, as he pretends, 
to flow from it. He confines himself to the decline 
and fall of the system which had now indeed passed 
its brief and fallacious prime. He traces the failing 
fortunes of the republic from the defeat of Varus, and 
the gloom diffused over the city in the last days of 
Augustus by the anticipation of a younger tyranny, and 
closes his gloomy review with the fall of the last of 
the despots, the mean, the cruel, the jealous Domi- 
tian.* Thus he embraces precisely the whole period 
of disgrace and disaster by which the crimes of the 
Caesars were chastised; nor will he mar the com- 
pleteness of this picture by introducing into it the 
figures of those regenerators of the empire whom he 
himself lived afterwards to see, the record of whose 
virtue and fortune he reserves for the solace of his 
old age.^ His narrative of the civil wars which fol- 
lowed the death of Nero, and of the three Flavian 
administrations, was the first written, under the name 

' Tac. Ann. i. 1.: ''Consilinm mihi panca de Augusto et eztrema 
tradere, mox Tiberii principatam et cetera." , 

^ Tac. HUl i. 1.: "Quod si vita snppeditet principatam D. 
NervaB et imperium Trajani, uberiorem securioremque materiam, 
senectati seposui." 
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of Histories; while the account of the earlier period, 
known by the title of Annals^ was produced subse- 
quently. The work which treats of contemporary 
affairs is more full in detail than the other, but we 
may believe that the author regarded the two as a 
single whole ; and it is possible that he may have 
contemplated them himself under a single title. The 
unity of their common design, as a lasting record of 
the Csesarean revolution traced to its distant conse- 
quences, would have been marred by a glowing 
peroration on the fame and prosperity of Trajan ; nor 
do we know that Tacitus ever actually accomplished 
the labour of love which he anticipated as his crown- 
ing work. Perhaps, after all, he felt that the sena- 
torial government of his patron rested on no solid 
foundations, and shrank at the last moment from 
glorifying the merits of a constitution which depended 
on the moderation of its chief alone. Yet we should 
have valued as the noblest of legacies a temperate 
and candid disquisition, by one so acute and eloquent 
on the state of society which rendered Trajan's rule 
the best then possible, and made the existence of so 
much good so lamentably precarious. 

In the absence of legal checks on the caprice or 
tyranny of the ruler, the dagger of the as- Prepoi^Mion 
sassin, or at best the revolt of the legions, ^IvSr/o?'**' 
had been the last hope and safeguard of ''^'•^*"- 
the classes obnoxious to his jealousy. The moral we 
should be tempted, at first sight, to draw from the 
history of Tacitus, is that the moderation of the 
Flavian empire was produced at last by the repeated 
examples of successful intrigue against the bad em- 
perors. But this would be a wrong conclusion. The 
moderation and justice of the virtuous princes, such 
as Vespasian and Trajan, was the effect of their 
personal character, combined with their fortunate 
circumstances. Vespasian was honoured for his mili- 
tary prowess, and feared for his military firmness ; 
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but the simplicity of his tastes exempted him from 
the temptation to outshine the magnates of the city, 
and his frugal habits sustained him in the path of 
probity and uprightness. The personal modesty of 
Trajan was equal to that of his predecessor, and for 
the brilliant and costly monuments with which he 
loved to decorate the city he provided by foreign 
conquests, which at the same time kept his soldiers 
employed, and engrossed the attention of his most 
restless subjects. He resided, moreover, only occa- 
sionally in the capital, and was preserved by his 
martial occupations from the dangers of rivalry in 
show or popularity with the scions of historic fami- 
lies at Rome. The senators felt instinctively that 
their best security lay in their chiefs distant engage- 
ments. Hence the prepossession of Tacitus, which 
would otherwise seem imworthy of him, in favour of 
military renown. We have remarked his sneers at 
the peaceful disposition ascribed to earlier princes, 
and the contrast he exultingly indicates between the 
pusillanimity of Tiberius, of Claudius, or of Nero, 
and the victorious ardour of his own patron. It was 
but too true, as the nobles were well aware, that the 
liberties of Eome, the pre-eminence, more properly, 
of the Roman optimates, was only maintained, as far 
as it was maintained at all, under any of the em- 
perors, by the subjugation of the foreigner, and the 
overthrow of liberty abroad. Such is the theory 
carelessly avowed by Lucan; and the thoughtful 
historian, though more reticent in expression, betrays 
no more real respect for the dignity and common 
rights of man than the impetuous rhetorician of the 
Fharaalia.^ 

> This spirit appears in manj passages of Lucan*s poem. Comparo 
more particularly i. 8. foil., vii. 421. foil. It is betrayed by Tacitus 
wherever he speaks of the foreign affairs of the empire, and of her 
contests with Britons, with Germans, or with Parthians. The **Life 
of Agricola " is animated with it throughout, nor is it banished eyen 
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The theory of Eoman politics to which Tacitus 
committed himself involved him in two sins 
against truth and candour. We cannot read rJterirtic *^ 
the Annals and Histories with care and to thTeliue?* 
impartiality without perceiving that the **" 
author often allows himself to repeat anecdotes which 
he knew to have no firm foundation, for the sake 
of illustrating the view he chooses to give of some 
prominent personages. No passage in the AnTials 
exemplifies more strikingly . the dissimulation im- 
puted to Tiberius, than the reception given to Se- 
janus's suit for an imperial alliance. Yet the narra- 
tive, whatever its somrce, is highly embellished, if not 
wholly fabricated.* Tacitus, we must say at least, 
gave it too easy credence, and flung over it a deeper 
colour, for the sake of the dark shade it casts on the 
character of the arch dissembler. Nor is this, as has 
been shown, the only instance of his disregard for 
truthfulness in subservience to the demands of a 
theory, which required him to deepen the suspicions 
attaching to the character of so many of the Caesars. 
Again we must remark the artifice by which the 
crimes and vices of the emperors are arrayed in 
evidence against the imperial government itself, and 
denounced as sins against the moral sense of an out- 
raged society. Even if we grant that there is no 
exaggeration in these hideous pictures, yet we must 
not allow the most accomplished of painters to dis- 
guise the important fact that such. horrors belong to 
the age and the class, and not to the individual 
culprit only. The barbarities wreaked by Nero and 
Domitian on the highborn nobles of Eome were but 
the ordinary precautions of the trembling slave- 
holders whose lives were held from day to day by 
the tenure of physical repression unrelentingly exer- 

from the ** Germany,*' the subject of which afforded a graceful op- 
portunity for renouncing and regretting it. 
* See above in chapter xlv. of this history (Tac. Ann, !▼. 89, 40,X 
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cised against their own bondmen. The existence of 
slavery, and the lack of religious and moral prin- 
ciple, which loosened the rivets of Pagan society, may 
account for the atrocities commonly imputed to the 
inherent viciousness of the imperial system, or to the 
personal depravity of individual emperors. Tacitus 
himself was no doubt a master of slaves, and his 
writings bear, it must be confessed, the impress of a 
rooted disregard for the rights aod feelings of human 
nature, apart from his own class and order, such as 
might naturally be engendered by the social atmo- 
sphere around him. On the other hand, few even of 
the gravest characters of our history were exempt 
from turpitudes which have heaped especial infamy 
on Tiberius and Nero. Such delinquencies must be 
weighed with constant reference to a peculiar standard 
of morals. Even the mild and virtuous Pliny allows 
himself to compose verses of a nature which would ! 
indicate among us the most shameless indecency; \ 
and the list of names by which he excuses himself 
includes a large number of the first citizens of the 
free state as well as of the empire.^ 

It is not necessary, however, to prove that both 
Hi. wtirfcai the cruelty and the licentiousness of Roman 
SSSf ofhS" society date from some hundred yearg be- 
ttaiM. fQj.g ^^Q establishment of the empire, and 

were the seeds rather than the fruit of the imjperial 
despotism. A more specious charge against the 
empire is, that under its leaden rule little scope was 
left for the free and healthy exercise of mind, and 

' Pliny, Epp, iv. 14., t. 3., viL 4. Such indecencies, neatly ex- 
pressed in verses of society, after the manner of the later Greek 
epigrammatists, might be veiled under the euphemism of faceius 
or "elegant." Comp. "tunicis subductis facetus," Hor. Sat. i. 2. 26., 
and the use of the word in MartiaPs epigrams on Snlpicia, x. 35. 38. 
Although Tacitus himself is not mentioned by Pliny among the 
writers of such ** Hendecasyllables," the fragmentary notice of Pol- 
gentins in MythoL<, " Corn. Tacitus in libro facetiarum," may throw 
a shade of suspicion even over this grave philosopher. 
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that the faculties curbed in their legitimate exercise 
expended themselves on gross material interests. Not 
the Histories only, but all the other works of Tacitus, 
are drawn up almost in the form of indictments 
against his own age. The treatise on the Decline of 
EloqueTice traces some of the worst symptoms of 
national degeneracy, not only to the change in the 
laws, the work of chiefs and princes, but to the 
change in manners, and especially in education, the 
same which had been long before remarked and 
lamented by Horace. The Life of Agricola is a 
satire not only on the timid and jealous emperor, 
but on the indiscipline of the legions, the incom- 
petency of the commanders, the apathy and sensuality 
of society, with all which the great captain waged 
distinguished warfare. The Oermany presents an 
elaborate contrast between the vices of a polished 
age and the virtues of barbarism. It is an alarum 
rung in the ears of a careless generation, more 
solemn and impressive in its tone, more interesting 
from its details, but hardly more sound than Lucan's 
rhetorical outcry on his countrymen's disgust at 
poverty, and eager greed of gold. It is much to be 
regretted that the philosopher should not have recog- 
nised, any more than the poet, the regenerative 
teDdencies of his age, and have lent them no support 
from his name and influence. The aim of the mere 
satirist is always profitless and generally ill-directed. 
Not in the harsh and impracticable dogmas of Stoi- 
cism, nor merely in the lofty aspirations of Christi- 
anity, but even in the wise preaching of schools of 
eclectic moralists, whom we shall further notice here- 
after, lay the germs of renovation; and we shall 
trace in another generation the action of a Dion, a 
Plutarch, an Apollonius, and lament that we cannot 
add to the list of Roman reformers the illustrious 
name of Tacitus. 
Such is the unfairness into which the historian is 
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betrayed, in attempting to uphold the paradox that 
^ . . the corrupt and tottering olisfarchy of the 

Thewritingt ^ i -rk • iii*.i "^.t 

of Tacitui senate under Pompeias and Milo was the no- 
jw£ai Jp" blest and strongest of govemmients, and the 
not more defensible paradox that just such 
a government was restored under the auspices of Nerva 
and Trajan* We must acknowledge, indeed, that the 
same training in dialectic subtleties which urged him 
to maintain a political theoiy, rendered him gene- 
rally superior to the rhetorical declaimers before 
him. In philosophical remark Tacitus is more pro- 
found than Cicero, more just than Seneca; while 
none would pretend to compare him with an inge- 
nious sophist like Sallust. Bom in the reign of 
Claudius or Nero, he passed his early years in the 
gloomy silence of an age of terror, and the posts in 
which he was placed by Vespasian and retained by 
Domitian, constrained him still to control the utter- 
ance of the indignant patriotism boiling within him.^ 
The habit of looking to the emppror as the source of 
political action, natural to his position, would give 
to his account of public affairs a biographical rather 
than an historical character. The efforts, easily dis- 
cernible, which he makes to impart to it a more 
general interest by introducing larger disquisitions 
on manners, and some statistical details, evince, under 
these circumstances, unusual vigour of mini More 
than once, indeed, Tacitus breaks away, not from the 
palace only, but from the capital, to describe the 

* Oar nearest approximation to the date of the historian's birth is 
derived from a passage of Pliny the younger, Eptst. vii. 20., where he 
speaks of himself as somewhat the jank>r of the two. Pliny was bora 
in 63. Tacitus married the daughter of Agricola about the year 77, 
being then probably not less than twenty-one. Of his official career, 
he says, at the beginning of the Histories : " Mihi Galba, Otho, Yitellius 
nee beneficio nee injuria cogniti. Dignitatem nostram a Vespasiano 
inchoatam, a Tito auctam, a Domitiano longius provectam non 
abnuerim.** He was absent from Rome for four years before the 
death of Agricola in 93. (^Agric, 45.) ; probably in office in the pro* 
Tinces. Nerva made him consul suffect in 97. 
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condition of the legions on the frontier, or of the 
foreign possessions of the state. The reader, dis- 
gusted with the horrors of the Caesarean court, glances 
with pleasure at Egypt and Palestine, and gains a 
new insight into Eoman ideas from the views of an 
intelligent Eoman on the wonders of the Nile-land, 
or the superstitions of the Jews. But these digres- 
sions are rare, and we regret that Tacitus had not 
more of the spirit of Herodotus, or that his notions 
of historical composition forbade him to range more 
freely over the field of Eoman politics abroad. We 
must not fail, however, to give him full credit for 
what he has done in this particular. Writers of less 
genius, such as Suetonius for instance, were subdued 
altogether to the biographical vein by the circum- 
stances of the times. To a Eoman citizen, 
especially if resident in Eome, and still more inlportSce of 
if engaged, however slightly, in the conduct pirsSniuha- 
of affairs, the personal character of the 
reigning prince, with all the anecdotes which might 
serve to illustrate it, would naturally supersede every 
other topic of interest. Whether in the senate or 
the palace, in the forum or the circus, the Caesar was 
the centre of observation. The general welfare of 
the empire, and the particular interests of cities and 
provinces, would hardly divert the historian's attention 
for a moment from the imperial figure in the fore- 
ground. He would have no care to generalize his 
remarks on the current of public affairs. To him 
the Eoman empire would be merely Eome; the 
people would be lost in their ruler. His curiosity 
would be confined to the incidents which took place 
around him in the streets and temples of the great 
city; to the condition of noble and official Hence the 
families.; to the omens reported in the Capi- S?|j;g,^*'i 
tol, and the whispered intrigues of the JYSSof^ 
palace. Hence Suetonius seems to think *^**>'y- 

that he has written a Eoman history in his series ofj 
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lives of the first twelve Csesars ; and we may believe 
that his biographies were far more generally read 
than the broader lucubrations of Tacitus^ from the 
fact that, a century and a half later, an emperor who 
deduced his lineage from the historian, provided for 
the annual transcription of ten copies of the AnnaU 
and the Histories,^ Books that were in general re- 
quest would have stood in no need of such patron- 
age. And though we owe, perhaps, to this excep- 
tional care the descent of a large portion of the 
writings of Tacitus to our own day, we still have to 
regret that they did not possess enough interest for 
the generations to which they were addressed, to be 
preserved entire for our instruction. On the other 
hand, jthe Caesarean lives of Suetonius have come 
down to us entire, or with the loss of one or two 
pages only; nor have they ever, perhaps, wanted 
some curious readers throughout the long couirse of 
seventeen centuries. 

It is plain, from the date of his birth, that Taci- 
popuiarity of tus must havo enjoyed opportunities of per- 
wrw?rincter soual communicatiou with the survivors 
Tr^an, q£ ^^^ darkost period of the monarchy, and 
have been himself a witness to the ghastly profligacy 
of the Neronian principate. His lofty style and 
thorough command of language bespeak his femili- 
arity with men of rank and breeding, and though 
his birth was not illustrious, his father may have 
been the procurator of that name of Lower Germany 
recorded by the elder Pliny.^ It was the position of 
his family, rather than his own literary merits, that 
led him, step by step, through the career of office to 
the consulship. Under Trajan all the works known 
positively to be his were composed* Two or three 
slight notices of his position at Eome, and his fame 
there, are preserved in the letters of Pliny^; but 

* Vopiscus, in Tacit 10. * Plin. Hist. Nat, yii. IS- 

» Plin. Epist, ii. 1^ ir. 15., yii. 2a, ix. 2|L.^Tp 
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whether he survived the chief he so much admired, 
and under whose patriotic sway he ventured to prefer 
his charges against the imperial monarchy, we are 
unable to determine.^ This happy reign was distin- 
guished by the prosecution of Domitian's creatures, 
and of the wretches who had disgraced the period of 
blood and pride now closed for ever. All tongues 
were unloosed; domestic archives were unlocked; 
history, so long chained or gagged, awoke to freedom, 
and became by a sudden reaction the common ut- 
terance of the age.* As might be expected, there 
was no more ordinary subject of historical composi- 
tion at this time than that which gave widest scope 
to the writer's passions, as well as to their rhetorical 
talent, the sufferings, namely, of their country. Thus 
C. Fannius wrote a special work on the victims of 
Nero, of which he left three volumes at his decease.* 
Titinius Capito composed an account of the Deaths 
of Famxms Men^ and recited each melancholy story 
to excited listeners among their children and friends.* 
Such publications contributed to exasperate recollec- 
tions already too painful to be recorded without 
malice or prejudice ; and we may well believe that 
the horrors of the baleful period so recently passed 

* Bahr, Geach, de Rcem, Liter, ii. 130., refers to the critics who 
hare ventured to conjecture that Tacitus sunrired both Pliny and 
Trajan, and lired to the middle of the reign of Hadrian. In the 
absence of any authority to this effect I think it unnecessary to ex> 
amine the subject 

* Flin. Epist v. 8. : '* Snades ut historiam scribam, et suades noa 

solos: multi hoc me ssepe monuerant Historia quoque modo f 

scripta delectat" Vitruyius had said the same long before: **His- ' 
toria per se tcnent lectores." Architect, prsef. lib. v. 

' Plin. Epist y, 5. Nero appeared to him in a dream, perused 
the three books deliberately, and then vanished. The author presaged 
from this vision that he should write no more than the emperor had 
read. He died, and the work remained unfinished. 

* Plin. Epist viiL 12. : ** Scribit exitus illustrium virorum, in lis 
qnomndam mihi carissimorum.'* They referred evidently to the 
martyrdoms of recent tyranny. Capito venerated the images of the 
Bmti, the Cassii, and the Catos. Epist. L 17. ^ t 
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away, were coloured by the painters with more than 
their genuine blackness. If, however, the historian 
traced the narrative of earlier events not from con- 
temporary anecdote merely, but from published 
sources, he was bound to approach them with caution 
and discrimination. The official records of those 
times were doubtless extremely meagre, nor would 
they be the less open to suspicion of falsification^ in 
all important matters, such as wars, treaties and 
alliances. The incidents of private oppression and 
suflfering which fill the foremost place in the do- 
mestic annals we possess of the empire, would be 
concealed or extenuated, and leave the fewest traces 
in public documents. Accredited history of these 
times there was none. From Augustus to Nero, and 
perhaps later, contemporary writers had shrunk firom 
the composition of history, or their works had been 
seized and destroyed. But the place of grave and 
responsible authorities had been supplied by a mass 
of private anecdotes, repeated from mouth to mouth, 
which circulated in the depths of domestic privacy, 
but rarely floated to the surface, while they gathered 
form and consistence in the ready wit and prurient 
imaginations of a discontented society. Every noble 
family had its own dark rumours, its own versions 
of the circumstances attending the death or exile 
of its most honoured members. These stories tended 
to enhance the universal horror of the tyrant in 
whose hands the issues of life and death had lain, and 
the kindlier reminiscences of his friends and fa- 
vourites would be overborne by the greater number 
and vehemence of injurious libels. From their posi- 
tion, from their temptations, from their own special 
training, or want of training, it is but too ' probable 
that Tiberius, Caius, Nero, and Domitian were really 
monsters of profligacy and cruelty ; but if we care- 
fully weigh the evidence against them, it is still a 
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question how mu6h of it could be fairly admitted in a 
eourt of justice. Most of the adverse witnesses are 
maidfestly interested, and the influences under which 
Tacitus more especially wrote, as an admirer of 
Trajaai, a partisan of the great houses, a theorist and a 
satirist, above all, perhaps, as an artist in composi- 
tion, studious of efifects in rhetoric and painting, were 
hostile to candour and sobriety. Eoman history 
ended, in fact, nearly as it had begun, in the private 
memorials of the nobles, adapted to declamatory re- 
citatioijL by their flatterers and clients. 

It was und^r great disadvantages, as regarded his 
materials, that Tacitus compiled the annals w«nt<jf« 
of the Caesars ; but there was another ob- ffiUffJS* 
staele to a true portraiture of the times, in ^"*^«' 
the want of a critical spirit, common to his age, and 
indeed generally prevalent in the best periods of 
Roman literature. The Eomans were carefully trained 
to precision in style ; they enjoyed the use of a literary 
language which acknowledged but one dialect ; the 
inflexions and syntax of the Latin tongue were the 
same, wherever spoken by men of education, from 
the Tagus to the Euphrates. It is commonly said, 
indeed, that the Latin language is adapted only to 
a limited range of subjects ; but there is surely a 
fallacy in this remarki The subjects to which it was 
actually aj)plied within the classical period combined with 
are limited in number and character, and, SJi^cS^'^Lnw 
accordingly, classical authority is wanting "*"• 
for forms and phrases invented in later times to meet 
the expansion of the human intellect : but with due 
allowance for such necessary modifications, it may 
be said of Latin that no vehicle of thought has, in 
fact, been more widely or variously employed. Latin 
has been, and still often is adopted as the means of 
communication on themes of moral and natural sci- 
ence, of philosophy and religion, of mathematics and 
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poetry, of law, history and oratory.' All these sub- 
jects and others may still be treated, and still are 
sometimes treated throughout the civilized world, in 
that comprehensive dialect which was spoken by 
Cicero and Tacitus, which has never ceased to be 
read and written for 2000 years. It combines pre- 
cision with terseness, strength with grace, expressive- 
ness with fluency, beyond, as I believe, any other 
language; and it was upon these qualities accord- 
ingly, that the minds of the Eomans were fixed, aad 
to the attainment of these their efforts were directed.* 
They became, almost without exception, as far as 
their remains allow us to judge, the most accurate 
speakers and writers of any people in the world. No 
ingenuity can reduce to the logic of syntax all the 
eccentricities of jiEschylus and Thucydides among the 
Greeks, while of the best of our own classics there 
are few perhaps that do not abound in grammatical 
solecisms. But the acutest criticism can hardly 
detect a flaw in the idioms of Cicero or Livy, Virgil 
or Horace, and even the most careless of the Latin 
poets and historians can rarely be convicted of an 
error in construction. It is curious, however, to 
observe how this habitual accuracy deserted the 
Eomans, when they came to dwell on the substance 
of things instead of the outward modes of expression. 
To the value of a critical examination of facts they 
seem to have been almost insensible. Destitute of 

' Comp. Cicero, de Fin, Bon. et Mai i. 3.: ** Non est omnino hie 
' docendi locus : sed ita sentio, Latinam lingaam non modo non inopem, 
nt vulgo pataot, sed locupletiorem etiam esse quam Graecam. 
Qaando enim nobis, vel dieam aut oratoribus bonis, aut poetis, 
postea quidem quam fuit quod imitarentur, uUus orationis vel 
copiossQ vel elegantis, ornatus defuit? '* 

' Seneca contrasts (Consol. ad Pbtyb. 21.) the force of the Latin 
with the gracefulness of the Greek language: *'Qaamdia steterit ant 
Xiatinae linguae potentia, aut Grsecae gratia;" and the contrast is no 
doubt generally just. It may be observed, further, that in his time 
the full elegance of Latin had not yet been developed by the writers 
of the Mavian period. 
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our mechanical means of verification by notes and 
references, the use they make of their authorities is 
correspondingly loose and trivial. The historian, who 
was not required to guard every statement by clear . 
and direct testimonies, was easily led to read care- 
lessly, to quote from memory, and at random. Con- 
scious that he could not be followed to his sources, 
and convicted of misusing them, he could scarcely 
resist the temptation to pervert or gloss the truth. 
Falsehoods advanced for the credit of the nation or 
of particular families, met with ready indulgence ; 
the habit of falsification once acquired, could not be 
kept within the bounds ostensibly prescribed ; rhe- 
torical amplifications slid swiftly into direct mis- 
statements; the reputation of a great name gave 
currency to a lie ; the critics of the age of Quintilian, 
the great age of Eoman criticism, lynx-eyed in de- 
tecting the abuse of a figure of rhetoric or grammar, 
lacked the training required for the correction of an 
error in fact, or for weighing evidenccr Eoman 
criticism might be the tact of a spectator in the 
circus, but it was not the acumen of a judge on the 
tribunal. 

We may ascribe perhaps to this carelessness in 
r^ard to history, the undue preference of Theprefer- 
the Eomans for biogTaphy. The sketch ^^^^ 
indeed of an individual life may be worked, ^^°«'»»^- 
as we have sometimes seen in our own day, into the 
most elaborate picture of the events, characters, and 
manners of a whole generation. But a taste for 
biography is much more commonly, and among the 
Ramans it seems to have been uniformly, a taste for 
mere personal anecdote. It resulted perhaps uni- 
versally in a perversion of historical truth, a distortion 
of shape and proportions, if not an absolute mis- 
representation of facts. Biography, however, was in 
favour with the Eomans from the dawn of their lite- 
rature, and in the Flavian period it began to assume t 
H2 ^^8^^ 
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a predominance over every other form, till it finally 
superseded both history and poetty. The last remains 
we possess of classical Latinity are the biographies of 
the later emperors, collected under the title of the 
Augustan History. But the chief writer 
wJeJ^f'Se of this class belongs to the period now be- 
• fore us, and his works are of great interest 
and value. The lives of the first six Caesars by 
Suetonius constitute some of the most important 
contributions we possess to our collection of reputed 
facts in history. Those of the six which followed are 
slighter and less attractive, the descent from the 
former series to the latter showing how much the 
author depended on written sources, and how much 
he was at a loss for materials when he approached 
his own times, the account of which was still chiefly 
to be gathered from hearsay. This circumstance is 
important for estimating the value of his book, and 
on the whole it enhances our idea of the reliance we 
may place on it. But the biographical form of com- 
position afibrds too much temptation to the indolence 
common at the period, and to the love of eflTect not 
less common ; nor does Suetonius indeed pretend to 
be a narrator of events. He notes the salient features 
of his hero's character, and illustrates them with an 
abimdance of amusing and striking, stories, referring 
only incidentally and obliquely, if at all, to the trans- 
actions of his public career. Hence the meagreness 
of the details that can now be given of the Flavian 
reigns, compared with the Julian and Claudian, in 
which we can use the capricious portraiture of Sueto- 
nius to complete the regular narratives of Tacitus and 
Dion. Nor is it in the connexion of historical details 
only that we feel the slightness of our materials. 
The biographers, while fixing their eyes on the linea- 
ments of their proper subject, overlook the general 
circumstances and tendencies of the age. Our view 
of society in the background is obstructed by the bulk 
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of the imperial person, occupying the whole field of 
vision. The Lives of the Roman biographers are 
wholly deficient in these comprehensive pictures. 
They can, indeed, only be regarded as heaps of crude 
material amassed by labourers more or less intel- 
ligent, and disposed more or less in order for future 
application to a work of symmetry and grandeur. 
But the master-builder never came, and the materials, 
thus variously collected, have been for the most part 
dispersed and lost : the fragments now remaining in 
the pages of Suetonius and his successors, as well as 
in Victor, Xiphilin and Eutropius, can hardly furnish 
forth a mere frame or outline of the palace of im- 
perial history. 

The free intercourse between men of equal rank 
which characterized the republic, continued 
with little diminution under the emperors. privSecSr- 
The strength of the imperial system resided ""^" *"*** 
perhaps in the fact, that the nobles, the dangerous 
classes of the capital, who might have nursed an ex- 
plosive spirit of discontent in private, could not rer 
frain, notwithstanding their fear of spies and inform- 
ers, from congregating in the baths and theatres, or 
in hardly less public circles at home, thus betraying 
their habits and thoughts vnthout disguise to the 
jealous master who watched them. The spirit of 
biographical narration which distinguishes Boman 
literature, sprang, no doubt, from the gregariousness 
of Roman life. Eeserved and self-controlled as he 
showed himself in the tribute of regard or reminis- 
cence he inscribed on the tomb of his associate, the 
Koman indulged in all the fulness of description and 
anecdote in the volume he consecrated to his gloiy. 
Very many of the leading men at Eome wrote their 
own lives. An instinct of vanity, the outward show 
of which they curbed sedulously in themselves and 
ridiculed in others, impelled them to leave a minute 
record of their deeds, coloured as they themselves^ 
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wished, for posterity. Their longing for posthumous 
fame exceeded even their anxiety for honour or power 
during life. The cynical Sulla could relinquish the 
dictatorship, but he could not refrain from leaving 
his own panegyric behind him. On the whole, the 
chief aim of Koman literature at this period was to 
realize the image and character of the men who be- 
longed to it. Biography was applicable to a few 
personages of distinction only; but satire and epi- 
gram were at hand to drag the most obscure to light, 
or to merge every personal feature in general pictures 
of society. For more refined tastes satisfaction might 
be provided by collecting th^ letters of men who had 
filled a space in the public eye, and attracted the 
curiosity of their own circle. The corre- 

The letter* of j /? j.i. m- 

Pliny tiie spoudeuce of the younger Puny occupies, 
younger. accordlugly, au important place among the 
existing documents of the age. It gives the fullest 
and fairest portrait we possess of a Eoman gentle- 
man ; nor indeed does any other of the ancients come 
so near as its writer to our conception of the gentle- 
man in mind, breeding, and position. 

Pliny was born of an honourable stock, belonging 
to the old CaBcilian house, which was now 
puSS? the** widely extended. He was adopted by the 
younger. j^Qg^ leamod of pubUc men, his uncle Pliny 
the naturalist.^ Under these auspices he was brought 
up in all the learning of his times, to which he 
assiduously devoted himself; but his bent was rather 
to the public exercise of his gifts than to the accumu- 
lation of knowledge for its own sake, and he obta,ined 
an early footing on the ladder of office, and in the 
arena of forensic activity. The jurisconsult might 

» The name of C. Plinius CflBcilius Secandns betokens a change in 
family nomenclature which became established about this time. At 
an earlier period we should have read it Plinius Caecilianus. It seems 
that the longer form in — anus had now become so common that it 
ceased to be employed to indicate adoption. 
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still retain, at least among the highest class, some- 
thing of his old character as a patron, obliged by his 
nobility^ rather than a hired advocate. Pliny entered 
with zest into the traditional idea of this honourable 
relation, and if he accepted splendid fees in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, took them always in the 
name of justice, and, as he believed, in the cause qf 
equity.^ It was his pride to emulate the great plead- 
ers of the commonwealth, in the defence of injured 
provincials, or the arraignment of delators ; and the 
state of affairs under Nerva and Trajan afforded scope 
for the exercise of this honourable ambition.* He 
succ^ded in turn to the chief magistracies, which 
he tried in vain to imagine something more than a 
shadow of their former importance ; and he governed 
the province of Bithynia after the pattern recom- 
mended by the humane protector of the Sicilians, 
the accuser of the tyrant Verres.* But Pliny emu- 
lated his master Cicero, though at an immeasurable 
distance, in the pursuit of literature also. He was 
proud to be known as the friend of Tacitus, and was 
elated with a pardonable vanity, when a provincial 



* The subject of the advocate's remuneration has been treated of 
before. I will repeat here that the clients of the older time had re- 
sented the payment of fees to their patrons as savoaring too much of 
a tribute from the plebs to the patriciate. (Li v. xxxiv. 4.) This ob- 
jection had been confirmed by the Cincian law (▲. u. 549), and the 
advocate had been forbidden to accept prepayment for his services : 
bat neither law nor castom prevented the gratitade of the client 
from overflowing in a present after the suit was over. Such was* 
the theory of Roman legal practice at this time, and the preetor Lici- 
nias Kepos insisted on enforcing it. An amusing letter of Pliny's 
{Epist. V. 21.) describes how this Interference was canvassed. Trajan 
confirmed it with an edict. 

' PJin. Epist ii. 11, 12., iii. 9., iv. 9. The writer dilates upon the 
part he took in pleading the cause of the Africans against Marins 
^riscus, and the Bsticans against Caecilius Classicus, and again in 
defending Julius Bassus against the accusation of the Bithynians. 

* The letter in which Pliny gives advice to his friend about the 
govemment of a province is written evidently in imitation of Cicero's 
well'known epistle to Quintus. Epist viii. 24. 
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newly arrived conversing with him by chance on the 
benches of the Circus, exclaimed : Is it Tacitus of 
Plinius I have the honour of addressing? ^ Pliny 
may at this time have been favourably known already 
as the author of the Panegyric^ but the character of 
his friend's genius had not yet been stamped by the 
publication of the Histories or Annals. 

The glimpses Pliny gives us of his aristocratic 

correspondents are not less interesting than 
SnJJilhed" the details of his own life and habits. From 
comspo^- him we learn almost all we know of Tacitus, 

who seems to have resided in lettered leisure 
in the city. Pliny makes us acquainted with SiKus 
Italicus, the refined and wealthy versifier, with 
Passienus Paulus, an imitator of his ancestor Pro- 
pertius, with Caninius Eufus, who sang the Dacian 
war, with Pomponius Saturninus, distinguished alike 
in history, oratory, and poetry ; and he quotes with 
satisfaction the praises of himself in a well-knowD 
epigram of Martial, whose compliments he rewarded 
with a present on his return to his native Bilbilis.* 
He introduces us to the society of the Greek rheto- 
ricians, such as Euphrates, Isseus, and Artemidorus, 
who kept themselves decorously in the background 
among the men of letters in the capital, though it 
was by these accomplished strangers, probably, that 
the best literary circles were inspired, and by them 
that the arts both of eloquent speaking and graceful 
living were taught and recommended.^ But second 
only to theirs was the influence of the brave and 
noble women, the Fannias and Arrias, the Corellias, 
the Calpurnias, the Celerinas, the Calvinas, who 

> Plin. Ep. ix. 2S. 

* Fliu. Epiat i. 16., it 8., lii. 7., t. 17., ix. 22. I have mentioned a 
few onljT of the literary names in the circle of Pliny's acquaintance. 
The epigram of Martial on Pliny is x. 19. of the poet's collection. 
Plin. Epist iii. 21. The whole number of the writer's correspond- 
ents is not less than 113. 

' Plin. Epist i. 10., ii. 3., iii. 11., and others. 
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maintaiBed in a degenerate age the antique virtues 
of fioman matronhood.^ Nor are there interesting or 
wanting in Pliny's sketches of character de- JS2"i?*mai^ 
Bcriptions of another kind ; as of the vanity <^*»»i«'*m^ 
of the wretched Regulus, the creature of Domitian, 
suffered by Nerva's lenity to parade his ill-gotten 
riches among better men, and even seek by villainous 
arts to increase them*; of the attack on Lartius 
Macedo by his own slaves, and the terrible vengeance 
of the law^; of the sentimental dolphin who was 
crossed in love on the coast of Africa * ; of the haunted 
house at Athens, curious as the exact counterpart of 
a modem ghost story, and showing how in ancient as 
in modem times, the instincts of supematuralism 
emerged from the prevalent realism of the day.* 
But none perhaps ot these interesting letters are so 
raluable for the insight they give us into life and 
feelings as those which describe the writer's country 
seats; or relate how the accomplished Vestricius 
Spurinna and the elder Pliny passed their time in 
composition or study, or how he himself diversified 
his literary leisure with rural amusements. Of the 
correspondence with Trajan I have already spoken. 
The impression these letters give us of ^.^ ^^^ 
Pliny*s character is extremely favourable. ^nSj^S**' 
It represents him a man of ability and ac- '^'^' 
complishments, of honour and humanity, kind to his 
slaves, considerate toward^ his associates, of genial 
habits, charmed with the attractions of domestic life, 

> Plin, Epist ill U. 16,, iv. 17^ vi. 24., vii, 11. 19., ix. 13-, »nd 
others. Calpurnia {Epist iv. 19.) was Pliny's second wife. 

* Plin. Epist i. 5., ii. 20., iv. 2., vi. 2. 

' Plin. Epist iii. 14. The family of slaves were put to death 
without waitin^j; for the fatal result of the attaek which did not follow 
till afterwards: "Ipse paucis diebus aegre refocillatns non sine ulti- 
onis solatio decessit, ita vIyus vindicatus at occisi solent.*^ 

* Plin. Epist is. 33. 

* Plin. Epist vii. 27.: ** Velim scire, esse aliquid phantasmata . . 
putcs;— Ego at esse credam in prinus eo ducor, quod audio acciaisse 
CurtioBufo/* 
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of moral simplicity and picturesque scenery, liberal 
in his tastes, generous in feeling. With such claims 
on our regard and even admiration, we may excuse 
the extravagance of his devotion to a virtuous prince, 
and his readiness to flatter those whose flattery he 
doubtless expected in return. Though the letters 
which thus amiably depict him were published by 
himself, and many of them written with a view to 
publication, they enable us to appreciate fairly enough 
the writer's claim to our regard. 

Pliny's letters give us our nearest view of the ideas 
Mntoaiap- aud habits of the Boman aristocracy, and 
Sf the wJtoSf they show in a remarkable manner how 
The^t°^iMlnd fi^^^y ^^^ speculative opinions of the day 
Epicurean!., woro actually shaded into one another. 
When we read of the antagonistic tenets of the Stoics 
and Epicureans, and hear, not from poets and satirists 
only, but from grave historians, such as Tacitus, of 
the strong features which marked their consistent pro- 
fessors, when we know that Vespasian and Domitian 
issued special edicts against the disciples of Chry- 
sippus and Cato, and are led to suppose that these 
men were in some way actively hostile to the govern- 
ment, it is not without surprise* that we remark in 
the pages of Pliny now before us, how little distinctive 
there seems really to have been in the temper and 
notions of the Stoics compared with other educated 
citizens. At all times, under every form of govern- 
ment, men will be divided into those who take life 
seriously and try to follow a rule and embody an idea, 
and the larger number who swim with the stream 
and merely seek to extract enjoyment, without too 
great an effort, from the position in which they find 
themselves. It is probable, indeed, that in the dark- 
est ages, and under the worst tyrants, this difference 
of character was more prominent, and did actually 
effect some outward severance between the members 
of the Roman aristocracy ; but undoubtedly, as soon 
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as the pressure of persecution was relaxed, the pro- 
fession of Stoicism dwindled to a few trifling for- 
malities, and it was again by natural temper, not by 
creeds and tenets, that men were distinguished from 
one another. 

The letters of Pliny abound in instances of self- 
murder, a practice which at this time may 
ahnost be dignified with the name of a suicTSe at thu 
national usage. Nothing, however, would ^ 
be more erroneous than to suppose that this was a 
principle of the Stoics, or was the distinguishing prac- 
tice of the sect. Suicide, in the view of 8,,,^.^^,^^^^ 
their professed teachers, was barely excus- g*°|»p}e <>'* 
able in the last resort, when there plainly 
remained no other escape from a restraint which 
denied to man the object of his existence. Cato per- 
suaded himself that he could not serve his own moral 
being under the rule of a despot ; but this was allowed, 
even on his own principles, to be a perverse and ex- 
travagant view; and his example, efifective as it 
proved in gaining imitators, was followed by the 
Epicurean Cassius as devoutly as by the Stoic Brutus, 
From that time, while the practice of self-immolation 
became more and more frequent, it seems to have 
been more commonly affected by the selfish and wilful 
men of pleasure, than by the austere votaries of virtue 
under whatever nominal profession. But the true 
and consistent disciples of the Porch, whether they 
protested openly, at all hazards, against the tyranny 
of the times, or constrained themselves to the public 
service in sullen submission to it, refused to flee from 
the bondage in which they lay by the subterfuge of 
the coward and the voluptuary. We need not pass 
too austere a judgment on the sick and aged who 
thus courted present relief from suffering, and even 
made their escape from a painful existence with a 
show of dignity and fortitude. But we must guard 
ourselves against confounding: such ordinary mortals , 
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with the genuine patriots and sages, who proved 
themselves generally superior to this morbid intem- 
perance. Pliny, indeed, betrays a certain admiration 
for the courage of these persons, many of whom were 
of the number of his own friends ; but we may be- 
lieve that the true philosophers, such as Comutus, 
Thrasea, and Helvidius, would have held them in 
little honour. The fashion, for such it evi- 
ae^In escape dontlv becamc, was the result of satiety and 

from tjnuuiy. / j. ■* i. r r -i • 

weariness, or, at best, of false reasoning; 
but the fact that suicide was never so rife as under 
the beneficent sway of Trajan, shows that it was by 
no means the resource of political indignation, chafing 
against its prison bars, which it has been so commonly 
represented. 

Nor is it the habit of suicide itself that marks the 

affe and the people so strikinffly, as the mode 

Suicide of . V. i_ .i . ^ T 1 ji xu T-T 'J. 

QoreiHu. m which it IS accompushed, the publicity, 
the solemnity, and even the ostentation that 
attend it. / have just suffered a great loss, writes 
Pliny : my friend Gordlius Rufus is dead, and by 
his own act, which embittera my sorrow. No death 
is so TTiuch to be lamented as one that comes not in 

the course of fate or nature Corellius, 

indeed^ was led to this resolve by the force of reason, 
^vhich holds with philosophers the place of necessity, 
although he had many motives for living, a sound 
conscience, a high reputation and influence; not to 
mention a daughter, a wife, a grandson, sisters, and 
true friends besides. But he was tortured by so 
protraxnted a malady, that his reasons for death out- 
weighed all these advantages. Foi* three^and'4hirty 
years, as 1 have heard him declare, he had suffered 
from gout vn the feet The disorder was hereditary 
with hi/m. . ... In the vigour of life he had 
checked it by sobriety and restraint; when it grefw 
worse with increasing years, he had borne it with 
fortitude and patience, I visited him one day ^ in 
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Domitian'a timey and found him in the greatest 
suffering; for the disea,se had now spread from the 
feet throv^h aU his limbs. His slaves quitted the 
room, for such was their hahit whenever an intimate 
friend came to see him; and such was his wife^s 
practice also, though she could have kept any secret 
After odbsting his eyes around, he said. Why do you 
Buppose it is that I continue so long to endure these 
torments ? I would survive the ruffian just one day. 
Had his body been as strong as his mind, this wish 
he would have effected with his own hand. God 
yranted it, however, and wh&a he felt that he should 
die a free man, he bu/rst through all the lesser ties that 
bound him to life. The malady, which he had tried 
so long to relieve by temperance, still ina^eased : at 
last his firmness gave way. Two^ three, four days 
passed and he had refused all food. His wife, 
Hispulla, sent our friend Oemi/nius to me, with the 
meUmchol/y news that her husband had resolved to 
die, amd would nx>t be dissuaded by her prayers or 
her daughter's: I alone could prevail with him. I 
flew to hvm. I had almost reached the spot, when 
Atticus met me from Hispulla, to say that even I 
could not now prevail, so fixed had become his de- 
termination. To his physician, indeed, on food 
being offered him, he liad said, I have decided ; an 
expression which makes me the more regret him,, as 
I the more admire him,. I think to myself. What a 
friend, what a man have I lost ! He had completed, 
indeed, his sixty-seventh year, an advanced age even 
for the most robust : yes, I kaoiv it. He has escaped 
from his long-protracted illness : I know it He has 
died, leaving his dearest friends behind him, and the 
state, which was still dearer to him, in prosperity. 
This, too, I know. Nevertheless, I lament his death, 
Wo less than if he were youn^g and vigorous; I 
lament it — do not think me weak in saying so — on 
fmown account. For I have lost, yes, I have J'Ostai 
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witness of my own life^ a guide^ a master. In short, 
J will say to you, as I said to m,y friend OaWisius, 
I feax I shall myself live more carelessly for the 
future.^ 

Another letter, of similar character, relates to the 
Of smut death of Silius Italicus, the patrician, the 
itaiioue. consular, the poet and man of letters. Pliny 
hears that this noble personage had starved himself 
in his viUa at Neapolis. The cause of his death was 
ill-health ; for he suffered from an in^cwrahle tumour, 
the irksomeness of which determined him to hasten 
his end with unshaken resolution.^ Of another dis- 
tinguished contemporary, the jurisconsult Aristo, the 
same writer records, that he had desired him with 
other intimate friends, to demand of the physicians 
whether his malady was really incurable ; for, if so, 
he would manfully terminate his own existence. 
Were there, however, any reasonable prospect of re- 
lief, he would endure it with fortitude, however 
obstinate and tedious; for so he had promised his 
wife and daughter ; and he felt, moreover, under an 
obligation to his friends, not to frustrate their wishes 
by a voluntary death, if there were any hope for him. 
This J says Pliny, / consider more than usually diffi^ 
cult and praiseworthy. For to rush upon death 
with impetuosity and ardour is common to m^any; 

» Plin. Epist, i. 12. 

* Plin. JEpist. iii. 7. The writer speaks with great respect of this 
man, whose habits were not unlike his own. But Silius had incurred' 
the charge of subservience to Nero: ^'Lseserat famam snam sub 
ISerone; credebatnr sponte accusasse." He had recovered his cha- 
racter by his honest bearing under Vitellius, and had gained appro- 
bation for his conduct in the goyemment of Asia: ** Macniam veteris 
industrise laudabili otio abluerat Fuit inter principes civitatis sine 
potentia, sine inyidia. Salutabatnr, colebatur : multumque in lectulo 
jacens cubiculo semper, non ex fortnna freqaenti, doctissimis sermo- 
nibus dies transigebat, cum a scribendo vacaret. Scribebat carmina 
majore cura quam ingenio." Here Pliny seems to refer not to the 
epic poem of the " Punica," written long before, but to the copies of 
verses Silius was in the habit of composing in his old age. 
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but to deliberate about it, and discuss the arguTnents 
for it arid against it^ arid live or die accordingly, is 
worthy of a great mind. And the doctors, it seems, 
do give tis hopes. May the Gods confirm them,. and 
relieve me at least from this anxiety, which, when I 
am rid of, I shall return to my Laurentine villa, to 
my papers a/nd tablets and litera/ry leisure.^ 

The resolution of the men was rivalled by that of 
the women also, and was supported appa- 
rently in either case, more by natural force ^Ilued among 

rti -1. i»i 1 ^^ women. 

of character, and innate darmg, than by any 
training in speculative philosophy. The illustrious 
deed of Arria, the wife of Psetus, who, when her 
husband was sentenced for conspiring with Scriboni- 
anus, gave herself the first blow, and handed him the 
dagger, with the words. It is not painful, was, it 
seems, no act of sudden impulse, but the accomplish- 
ment of a deliberate resolution not to survive him. 
While his fate was yet doubtful, she had intimated 
this intention to her relatives, and they had tried in 
vain to dissuade her. To Thrasea, her son-in-law, 
who had asked whether she would wish her own 
daughter thus to sacrifice herself in the event of his 
decease : Tes, assuredly, she had replied, if she shall 
have lived as long and as well with you, as I have 
lived with my Pcetus. When accordingly they kept 
a stricter watch over her, to prevent the execution of 
her design, she had told them that their precautions 
were fruitless. You^ can maJce me die shockingly, 
ihe had said, but you cannot prevent my dying : and 
:herewith she had leapt from her seat, and dashed 
her head violently against the wall. Stunned and 
bruised, she exclaimed on recovering : I told you that 
I would find a way to death, however painful, if 
you refused me an easy one.^ The admiration Pliny 

* Plin. JEpist, 1. 22. 

* Plin. JSpisL iii. 1 6. Compare another notable case of perverted 
principle (vi. 24.). A couple of mature years, long married, dwelt 
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expresses for this fierce-minded creature, whose 
memory was treasured in the hearts of her family, 
shows in what honour the suicide even of women was 
held, in the dislocation of the true moral sense among 
the Eomans of the period.^ 

Had indeed the feeling which prompted, these acts 

of self-sacrifice been the result merely of 
teBiffiT" speculative opinions about virtue and duty, 
•pecuiatiye it would havo causeQ little uneasmess to the 

tyrants. But indicating, as it really did, a 
contempt of life, and recklessness of personal conse- 
quences, it might alarm them with a sense of their 
own insecurity. Hence the distress of Tiberius at 
the fatal resolution of Cocceius Nerva; hence the 
visit, the inquiries, the entreaties to abstain from it, 
and lastly the avowal that the suicide of a distin- 
guished guest of the palace, with no obvious motive, 
would be injurious to the prince's reputation.^ The 
emperors readily imagined that the men who held 
their own lives in so little estimation might at any 
moment cast them on the die of revolt or assassina- 
tion, and they conceived that there was no way to 
disarm such fanatical hostility, but to divert it from 
the contemplation of high and generous objects by 
the grossest dissipation. This was the snare into 
which the discontented nobles too easfly fell. They 
escaped from the fatigue of public affairs, which had 
lost their redeeming interest, in a round of sensual, 
or at best of idle pleasures, and cloaked their derelic- 
tion of duty as citizens under the name of philosophy, 

in a Tilla on the banks of the lake Larins. The roan suffered from 
a distressing malady : the wife assured herself that it was incurable, 
told him that there was nothing for him but to kill himself, promised 
that she would not desert him, tied herself to him, and tumbled with 
him into the water. 

* A painful illustration of this proneness to suicide in women oc- 
curs in the case of Paulina the wife of Seneca. Tac. Ann. xy. 60. 

* Tacitus, Ann. vi. 20. The story has been already referred to in 
chapter xlv. of this history. 
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which should have taught them another lesson. 
They made it the aim of their lives to cultivate in-p 
ward satisfaction, a good conscience, as they senten- 
tiously entitled it, by keeping jealously out of sight 
those worthy ends of existence which, under their 
circumstances, were difficult, perhaps impossible to 
attain. Their eclectic philosophy, whether it took 
the name of the Porch, the Garden, or the Academy, 
was generally the parade of rhetorical axioms on the 
uncertainty or vanity of life, and the superiority of 
the truly wise to all earthly distresses, such as vex 
the souls of ordinary mortals.* 

This aping of the ancient wisdom was the common 
feshion of the day among the polished classes voiuptuou.- 
of society; but it might be combined with JSJ^J^of 
almost any mode of Ufe, such as in many **»«**"«•• 
cases little deserved association with it. The in-* 
creasing splendour of the shows and contests, gym- 
nastic or literary, encouraged by the patronage of 
the prince himself, began to fascinate the Soman 
magnate, who at an earlier period would have aban- 
doned these frivolous enjoyments to the Greeks, their 
inventors and introducers.^ Both Pliny and Tacitus 
attended the spectacles of the circus, which Cicero 
and even Seneca would have regarded as a weakness, 
perhaps as a disgrace.* But such recreations were 

' Comp. Statins, St/lv, ii. 2. 129. : 

*' Nos vilis tnrba cadacis 
Deservire boffis, semperqne optare parati, 
Spargimnr in casns; celsa tn mentis ab arce 
Dcspicis errantes, humanaqne gaudia rides." 
Bnt the sage, who thus despised all worldlj gratifications, looked 
down upon the world from the fairest paradise in the Sarrentine 
hills. 
» Lncan, Phars. yii. 270.; 

'* Graiis delecta jnyentns 
Gjmnasiis aderit, studioque ignaya palsBstrsB.'' 
' Flin. EpisU ix. 23. Tacitus attended the Circensian games. I 
haye referred in chapter xli. to the unfayourable opinions of Cicero 
{Tmmc, Disp. ii. 17.) and Seneca {de Brev. Vit, 13.). ^ , 
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innocent compared with the gross sensualities in 
which the great too often indulged, with the words of 
Plato and Chrysippus on their lips.^ The pleasures 
of the bath and table attained a solemn recognition 
from the men of letters and philosophy. The xeviYed 
attractions of the camp and military service exercised 
also a marked effect on the forms of society. The 
coarse licence at the tent or the trenches penetrated 
into the halls and gardens of the Italian iid:da 
Beneath the loose flowing garb of the forum a moral 
restraint had been concealed, which was completely 
thrown off under the pressure of the cuirass, and to 
which, after a long period of indulgence abroad, it 
was difficult again to submit at home. The lite- 
The tone of ^turo of tho timos suggests to us pictures 
JSStedS'i* ^^ *^^ ^^d® presumption of tribunes and 
•oidiery. centuriolis, who corrupted the tone of poHte 
society in which they affected to mingle on equsJi 
terms. Trajan himself, who had passed most of his 
days among soldiers, had his carouses and boon com- 
panions, and the fashion set by prmees has more 
influence on the mass of their subjects than the ez» 
ample of recluse philosophers. From this period we 
discover a marked decline in the intellectual character 
of the Boman people. Though the names of his- 
torians, poets, and orators continued to abomid in 
our records, they become little better than empty 
sounds; for their works have almost wholly perished, 
and we ean only account for this general disap- 
pearance by the trifling estimation they~ retained 
after the lapse of a single generation. But the 
Flavian period still did honoua: to the ennobling in- 
fluence of letters. The extent to which many of the 
noblest citizens were influenced by a gemuine taste 
for acquiring knowledge is striking and affecting. It 

^ Javenal, ii 4. : '* QuanDquam plena omnia gypM 
Cluysippi inirenies." 
Gornp* Martial, i. 25.»TiL 56.; OnintO. ItutiL OraLvroaofa^ I 
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shows how strongly in default of the highest objects 
of human interest, of religious aspirations and poli- 
tical ambition, all the powers of the mind may be 
engrossed by any subject which deals with thoughts 
and feelings common to our nature. Thus it wap 
also that composition, still confined as strictly as 
ever to the highest ranks, became among them the 
employment of many. Though the greater number 
of these lordly scribblers may never have given their 
productions to the public, nor even recited them to 
their own acquaintances, the habit of reading, exr 
tracting, and annotating seems to have spread widely, 
and to have formed a regular part of existence 
throughout a distinguished circle. 

The manner in which Vestricius Spurinna, an active 
public officer in the prime of life, a diligent Hawtsof the 
student in old age, spent the days of his S^dlnuui!'* 
dignified retirement, may be noted as an ex- Se'nobSf 
ample of the habits of his class. 1 know w^&lf 
not that I ever passed a pleasanter timCy ^p^^""*- 
says PUny, than lately with Spurinna; there is indeed 
no Toan I should so much wish to resemble in my 
own old agej if lam, permitted to grow old, Nothvag 
com be finer than such amx>de of life. For my party 
I like a well-ordered course of life^ particularly w 
old men, just as I adwAre the regular order of the 
stars, Scnne amount of irregularity and even of 
confusion is not unbecoming in youth ; bui every- 
thing should be regula/r and methodical with old 
men, who are too late for labour^ and in whorp, 
ambition would be indecent This regularity Spu- 
nnna strictly observes^ and his occupations, trifling 
a* they a/re {trifling y that is, were they not performed 
day by day contiriuaUy), he repea/ts as it were in a 
circle. At danvn he keeps his bed; at seven he caUs 
for his slippers ; he then walks just three miles, eoo- 
erdsing his mind at the same time with his limbs.. 
If friends are by, he discourses seriously ivith themz^ 
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{/ not J he hears a book read; and so he does soTne^ 
times even when friends are present, if it be not 
disagreeable to tliem. He then seats himself , cmd 
more reading follows, or more conversation, which 
he likes better. By and by he mounts his carriage, 
taking with him his wife, a most admirable woman, 
or some friends, as raysdf for instance, the other 
day. What a noble, what a charming tete^-Ute I 
how Tnuch talk of ancient things; what deeds, what 
men you hear of! what vMe precepts you imbibe, 
though indeed he refraiAis from all appearance of 
teaching. Returning from a seven-mAie drive, he 
walks again one mile; then sits down or reclines 
with the stylus in his hand. For he composes lyrical 
pieces with elegance both m Greek and Latin. Very 
soft, sweet and merry they are, and their charm is 
enhmiced by the decorwm of the vrriter^s own liahits. 
When the hour of the bath is announced, that is, at 
two in summer, at three in winter, he strips and 
takes a turn in the sun, if there is no wincL Then 
he uses strong eocercise for a considerable space at 
tennis; for this is the discipline with which he 
struggles against old age. After the bath he takes 
his plcLce at table, but puts off eatimg for a tims, 
listenimg va the meanAJuhile to a little light and 
pleasant reading. AU this time his friends are 
free to do as he does, or anything else they please. 
Supper is then served, elegant and moderale, on plain 
but ancient silver. He uses Corinthian bronzes too, 
and admires without being foolishly addicted to 
them. Players are often introduced between the 
courses, that the pleasures of the mind may give a 
relish to those of the palate. He trenches a little on 
the night, even in suTnmer ; but no one finds the time 
long, such are his kimdness and urbanity throughout 
Hence now, at the age of sixty-seven, he both hears 
cmd sees perfectly ; hence his frame is active and 
' vigorous ; he has nothing but old age to r&mind him 
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to take care of himself . . . . Such^ adds the writerj 
is the mode of life to which 1 look forward for 
myself J and on which I will enter with delight^ as 
soon as advancing years allow me to effect a retreat. 
Meanwhile I am harassed by a thousand troubles^ 
in which Spurinna is my consolation^ as he has. 
ever been my example. For he toOy as long as it 
became him, discharged duties j bore offices, governed 
provinces ; and great was the labour by which he 
earned his relaxations 

Such a mode of life was probably not imcommon^ 
and implied no special devotion to Uterary xhe true man 
occupation* Of the true man of lettei-s we ^j^'*^ 
have an eminent and conspicuous example ewer. 
in the elder Pliny; for the public functions this 
prodigy of assiduous industry discharged did not 
prevent him from reading and writing more unre- 
mittingly and more copiously than perhaps any of 
his contemporaries He was a man^ says his nephew 
emphatically, of quick parts, of incredible industry^ 
arid the least possible sleep^ From the twenty-thi/rd 
of August he began to study at midnight, and 
through the whiter he continued to rise at one, (w at 
the latest at two m the morning, often at twelve.^ 
Before daybreak he used to go to the emperor; for 
he too worked at night Thence he betook himself to 
his official duties. On returning home he again 
gave what time remained to his studies. After 
taking food, which in the morning wets light and 

» Plin. Ep, iii. 1. 

• Comp. the elder Pliny's account of himself, Hist. Nat. prsef. : " Oc- 
cnpati snmus officiis, sabcesivisqne temporibus ista curumus, id est 
noctarnis." Sleep he counted among the infirmities of nature : ** Pro^ 
fecto enim vita yigilia est.** 

• Plin. Epist iii. 5.: "Lucubrare Vulcanalibus (x.kal. Sept i.e. 
Aug. 23.) incipiebat, non auspicandi causa, sed studendi, statim a 
nobte multa,'* "Lucubrare" is to study by lamp-Iighr. This was 
done once on the morning of the Yulcanalia, "auspicandi, i. e. boni 
ominis causa,'* but the practice not usually continued. Pliny per- 
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digestible^ as in the olden time^ he would often in 
Bumnmer rsdine in the sun, if he had leisure. A 
book was then read to hirriy on which he made notes, 
or extracted from it. He read nothing he did not 
extract fronu For he would say there was no hook 
80 bad you could not get some good from it After 
his sunning he generally took a cold bath ; then a 
slight repasty and a very little sleep. Thtm, as if 
beginning a new day, he studied till supper time. 
During supper a book was read, and notes made 
on it as it went on, I remember one of his friends 
mice stopping the reader, who had pronounced a 
word ill, and making him, repeat it Did you not 
understand him ? said my uncle. He admitted that 
he had. Why then did you stop him ? We have 
lost ten more lines by this interruption. Such a 
miser was he of his time. He rose from supper in 
sumTner tim^e by daylight ; in winter before seven in 
the evening, as regularly as if constrained by la/w. 
This was his mode of life in the midst of his official 
labours, and in the turmoil of the city. In the 
country he ea^mpted only his bathing time from 
study. I m,ean the actual use of the hath itself, for 
while he was being rubbed and dried, he would 
listen to reading or himself dictate. In travelling 
he considered him^self free from, every other care, arid 
gave himself entirely to stiidy. He kept a scribe ait 
his side with a book and tablets, whose hands in 
^winter were armed with gloves, that even the cold 
weather might not rob him of a moment ; and with 
this view he used even at Rome to be carried in a 
litter, I remember his rebuking me for taking a 
walk. You might have managed, he said, not to 
lose those hours. For he considered all time lost 
which was not given to study. It was by this in-^ 
tense application that he completed so great a num- 
ber of books, and hft me besides a hundred and 
sixty volumes of Extracts, written on both sides of 
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the leafy and in ike minutest hand^ ao as to double 
the a/mount . • . • Would you not think, on 
remefmhering Iww much he read and vrrote, that he 
had had tig part in affairs, nor enjoyed the friend^ 
ship of a prince f and again, when you hear how 
much time he devoted to husinese^ would you not 
suppose that he neither read nor wrote at all? . . 
. • It makes Tne smile when people call me studious, 
for idle indeed am I compared with hi/nu 

The habits iadeed of the younger Pliny admitted 
of a greater variety of interests, and the ^^ 
practice of forensic speaking required him otpiinytue 
to mix more freely ia society, and to take ^**""**'"* 
a larger share in the ordinary transactions of life. 
During part of the year he resided at Borne; for 
some months annually he enjoyed the combination of 
town and country in his suburban villa at Laurentum, 
whence he could come to the city as often as business 
required. But he sometimes indulged himself with 
a more complete change of scene among the hills of 
Etruria, or on the banks of the Larius, in his own 
native region." In the country he led, according to 
his own account, rather an idle life, amusing himself 
with field sports ; but there is something still more 
pleasing in the kindly feeling with which he interests 
himself in the concerns of his neighbours and fellow- 
townsmen, providing for the maintenance of their 
orphan children, erecting a temple at his own expense 
in a cx)untry village, and placing in the sanctuary of 
his xiative town a Corinthian bronze, too choice in 
material and workmanship for his own modest altar.^ 
As a man high in office, and a popular advocate, he 
had acquired large means, and his villas, notwith-r 
standing the professed moderation of his tastes and 

' Besides his Lanrentinam and Tuscum and at least two seats on 
the lake of Como, Plinj possessed countrj houses at Tusculnm, Fr»« 
nestc and Tibor. Epist. ▼. 6. 45. 

' Flin. £puL ill 4. 6.; iv. l.j vii. 18. ; x. 19. Comp. ix. 39. . 
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expenses, were on a scale inferior perhaps to few- 
The minute descriptions he has left of them are 
among our most precious documents ; and they aid 
in completing oiu* conceptions of Boman domestic 
Ufe. 

Magnificence in the exterior of private dwellings 
Magnificence ^ generally a late product of civilization, 
?n« of*tS"' and the Greeks and Eomans, who long dis- 
noluity. regarded it entirely, attached to the last 
hut a secondary interest to it. To the fa^des of 
their temples they gave all the splendour and elegance 
they could command, for the temple was the visible 
token of Ihe deity, and the homage paid him by his 
worshippers was conducted in front of his sanctuary, 
while the interior cell in which his image was 
shrouded was for the most part low, dark, and 
narrow. But in their private residences this usage 
was ordinarily reversed. At home they displayed 
The Roman their tasto and luxury in the decoration 
SiTrniLgthe of their interiors, while in their exterior 
Sefr"tenl*piei, chaxacter they regarded convenience only. 
lior'oftheiJ" The portico was indeed a necessary adjunct 
dwelling.. ^ ^Yie temple; its noble span was first 
invented for use rather than for ornament, to shelter 
the worshippers who could not be admitted within 
the sanctuary, and this necessity produced in the 
progress of the art the most striking and sumptuous 
features of ancient architecture. But the grand 
columnar vestibule was not required for the dwelUng- 
house, and accordingly formed no part in the ordinary 
elevation of a Boman villa. While, on the other 
hand, the temple was a* simple edifice of limited 
dimensions, however handsome in its proportions, the 
patrician palace extended over an indefinite area, 
and comprised an endless variety of parts, which it 
would have taxed the genius of the greatest architects 
to combine in one harmonious design. It does not 
appear indeed that any such attempt was^madeu The 
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palace of the Caesars was the creation of a successipn 
of ambitious builders, who threw out Ions: ^ 

, J . . 1. ^. P Vart extent of 

colonnades m various directions, connect- ^J^™" 
ing hall with hall, and tower with tower, ^ "*** 
without plan or symmetry, with no view to unity of 
appearance of architectual proportion. Such was the 
Golden House of Nero ; and hence the fitness of the 
common comparison of a palace to a city, a com- 
parison sufficiently just among the Eomans, but 
which would hardly occur under our modern habits. 
The emperor alone could command so vast a space 
within the walls of the capital ; but in the country 
many a wealthy citizen indulged his ideas of comfort 
and magnificence on a scale perhaps not less extra- 
vagant, covering broad tracts of land with apartments 
for every purpose of life, connected with porticos 
and open cloisters, and enclosing plots of garden- 
ground, or planted at the end of marble terraces or 
alleys of box and planes, wherever a favourite view 
could be commanded, whether near or distant. The 
Roman villa, in the later acceptation of the term, 
the luxurious summer retreat rather than the resi- 
dence on the farm which it originally signified, was 
placed either on the sea-shore or among the hills, for 
the sake of coolness; and its arrangements were 
chiefly devised with a view to personal comfort. The 
Laurentine of Pliny faced the Tyrrhene sea, p,i„y., l«^. 
and extended in one direction only, parallel «»""e^"»*- 
to the coast. It consisted of numerous rooms, of 
various forms and dimensions, and designed for va- 
rious uses, united by open galleries. Most of these 
chambers commanded, as may be supposed, a sea 
view, and enjoyed nearly a southern aspect. Some 
were circular, and looked forth in all directions; 
others semicircular, and screened only from the 
north.; others again excluded the prospect of the 
water, and almost its noises ; some faced west, some 
east, to be used at diflferent seasons, or even different 
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times of the day.^ Behind this long line of buildiogs, 
the outward appearance of which is no where indi- 
cated, but which seems in no part to have risen above 
the ground-floor, lay gardens, terraces, and covered 
ways for walking and riding ; and among these were 
placed also some detached apartments, such as we 
might call summer-houses ; while still farther in the 
rear rose the primeval pine-woods of the Latian coast, 
which supplied the baths with fuel, and formed a 
chief recommendation of the locality. The Tuscan 
villa of the same proprietor seems to have been more 
extensive, and even more elaborately constructed. 
Pliny'. Ttif- Pliny's description of it is remarkable for 
can Yuia. ^^ seuse it shows of the picturesque, and 
the intimation it affords, that not himself only, but 
others of his class, partook in uo slight degree of that 
enjoyment of natural scenery which is the special 
boast of our own age and country. Pliny takes great 
pains to impress on his correspondent the sylvan 
beauties of the spot, the wide range of plain and 
meadow stretching before it to the Tiber, the slope 
of leafy hills on the skirt of which it lay, the massy 
amphitheatre of the Apennines behind it ; and it is 
not till he has expatiated with warmth on these sen- 
timental attractions th,at he refers to the eligibility of 
the sight for its material conveniences, the abundance 
of wood, the fertility of the soil, the serviceableness 
of the river, navigable in winter and spring for barges, 
to convey its produce to the Koman market. The 
account of the edifice itself is similar to, that of the 
Laurentinum, though even more complicated in its 
details. It is approached by a long portico, leading 
to an atrium or central hall, such as formed the 

* Home, in his Essay on the Popufousness of Ancient Nations, re- 
marked that, *'The buildings of the Bomans were very like the 
Chinese houses at this day, where each apartment is separated from 
the rest, and rises no higher than a single story;** a description which 
has been amply confirmed by the accounts of the imperial summer 
palace beyond the walls of Pekin. 
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nucleus of the town-residence ; but there the likeness 
ends, for whereas in the house at Rome all the living 
rooms open upon the atrium, and lie compactly ar- 
ranged within the four outer walls, in the villa almost 
every apartment is substantially independent of the 
rest, and only slightly connected with them by suites 
of open galleries. The Tuscum seems to have 
abounded also in gardens and plantations, its situa- 
tion being better adapted for such luxuries than the 
sea-shore. But . neither in this case is there any 
mention of the exterior appearance, nor any hint 
that the reader might be expected to derive pleasure 
from the description of it. It is evident that an 
architectual design did not enter into the ideas either 
of Nero, when he flaunted over Rome with his palace 
of palaces, or of the elegant master of the patrician 
villa by the sea or on the hill-side.^ 

We possess another description of a villa, less 
particular indeed, but hardly less vivid, in 
a very animated poem of Statins The tineviiiaof 
pleasure-house of the noble PoUius occu- 
pied the finest spot for such a luxury that all the 
Roman dominions could offer.* It stood on the 
summit of a low promontory, immediately west of 
the little town of Siurentum, and looked in a north- 
erly direction across the Campanian Crater to Nea- 
polis. On the right and left the shore was indented 
by two small bays, in one of which the stranger who 
came by sea from Naples — such is the poet's descrip- 
tion of his own arrival— ran his bark upon the beach. 
On the margin of the water he encountered a bath- 
house, furnished with double chambers for the salt 
element and the fresh ; for at this point a stream, 

> Plin. Epi/tt, il 17., V. 6. 

• Statius, Syh, ii. 2. The ^Willa Siirrentina of Pollius** may be 
compared throughout with iii. I., the '*Heicule8 Surrentinus** and 
i 3, the, "villa Tiburtina of Vopiscus.** Coiiip also, on a smaller 
Kale, the villa on the Janiculum, Martial, iv. 64., and again j^ St). , 
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descending from the hills^ made its way into the sea.^ 
A little fane with a statue of Neptime fronted and 
defied the billows, while another of Hercules faced 
the land, and seemed to guard the tranquil retreat.* 
Statins climbed the hill, under the shelter of a colon- 
nade, which led direct to the villa, and reminded 
him of the ancient glories of the covered way which 
still scaled the ascent from Lechseum to Corinth* 
The villa itself occupied a platform, and was divided, 
like those before described, into a long series of cham- 
bers, facing the bay of Naples, and commanding the 
varied line of coast from Stabiae to Misenum, with 
the island cliffs of Inarime and Prochyta. Of these 
chambers, some opened to the south, and looked 
landwards, and in these the resonance of the surges 
was never heard.^ These apartments, and the ter- 
races, open or covered, which connected them, were 
adorned with painting and sculpture in marble, and 
in bronze more precious than gold, the effigies of 
warriors, poets and philosophers. They were deco- 
rated, moreover, with variegated slabs, much loved 
by the opulent and magnificent, from the quarries of 
Egypt, Libya, and Phrygia.* The platform occupied 

> Stat Sylv. ii. 2. 

*< Gratia prima loci, gemina testndine fnmant 
Balnea, et e terris occurrit dulcis amaro 
Nympha marl." 

* Stat. I c: **Gandet gemino sub numine portus. Hio seirat 
terras, hie seevis finctibus obstat." The Greeks, and their imitators 
the Komans, studied appropriateness in the choice of statues for 
particular localities. Thus Neptune was suited to a temple or grotto 
on the sea-shore ; Narcissus to a fountain, &c. Fausan. ii. 25. 4.; 
Callistratus, 5. The people of Alabanda committed a solecism in 
taste when thej placed statues of advocates in their gymnasium, and 
of wrestlers, &c. in their forum. YitruT. iii. 5. ; see Feuerbach, dtr 
Vatican Apolb, p. 179. 

* Stat. L c, 

** HsBC videt Inarimen, illi Prochyta aspera paret . . •, 
Hsec pelagi clamore fn>munt, haec tecta sonoros 
Ignorant fluctus, terrsbque silentia malunt'* 

* Stat /. c: **Hic Graiis penitus desecta metallis Saxa.7 
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by the house and its precincts was artificially pre- 
pared for them by scarping the cliflfs and levelling 
the inequalities of the ground, by clearing woods in 
one place^ by planting gfoves in another, till the 
whole might be compared to the creation of an Am- 
phion or an Orpheus.^ This much-laboured site 
was sheltered from the winds which eddied from the 
land by the mountain range here projecting from 
the Campanian Apennines, and gradually descending 
to the promontory of Minerva. The slopes were 
planted with vines; celebrated for their strong and 
generous produce, and were lost at last in undulating 
corn-fields, which extended to the very edge of the 
waters, and glistened in the sun with the spray of 
the billows.^ 

But with whatever rapture the poet expatiates on 
the prospect from these terraces and win- 
dows, he has no word for the view of the uonlon'the 
villa itself from the bay or landing-place, aSman.in 

... i.t_T_« iji. building, &c 

the view on which his own eye would natu- 
rally rest as he crossed the water from Neapolis. In 
a modem description of such a lordly dwelling, the 
elevation of the house would be the first object of 
interest to the spectator, and its praise the most 
acceptable compliment to its owner. Such is the 
antagonism between ancient and modem feeling on 
these subjects. Our noblest palaces are often pur- 
posely placed where the prospect is confined to the 
depths of the woods attached to them. We complain 
that the ancients betray little sense of the picturesque 
in landscape; but with us too it is but a recent 
practice to give our houses the command of an ex 
tensive survey ; our fathers rather chose secure and 
sheltered spots for building, and delighted more in 
the palatial front, and towering elevation, as beheld 

* Stat le»z **Et tn saxa moYes, et te Demora alta seqnnntnr." 
' Stat. Lci ** Qaid nunc raris opes, pontoqoe novalia dicam 

Injecta, et madidas Baccheo nectare rupes?^ j 

^ Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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from without, than in the varied scenes of nature 
which opened on the spectator from within. For this 
discrepancy motives might readily be discovered in 
dififerences of climate, and even of national disposi- 
tion. The Romans retained to the last a certain 
simplicity of taste in limiting their views to their 
own domestic comfort and enjoyment^ rather than 
soliciting admiration from strangers. In their dress 
as well as in their buildings, in the general tenor of 
their social habits, they attached more importance to 
personal convenience than to the judgment of their 
neighbours. Fleeing from the painful glare of the 
ItaUan sun, they buried themselves in vaults beneath 
the ground, where no other eyes could witness their 
indulgences. Such are the chambers still remaining 
beneath the surface of the Palatine, which belonged, 
as is believed, to the imperial residence ; such were 
the apartments, deeply sunk in the basement of the 
Baths of Titus, whence the masterpieces of ancient 
art were drawn forth, never before revealed to the 
view of the multitude. The Nymphea, or bath- 
houses of the emperors and nobles on the margin of 
ihe Alban Lake, were sheltered from every gaze, 
though doubtless they were decorated internally with 
splendour and voluptuousness. In quest of coolness 
and the grateful breeze, the patrician thrust his villa 
upon the bosom of the lake or ocean, and remains 
have been detected, at the bottom of the lucent Nemi, 
Fioatin ^^ * wooden ship or raft of vast dimensions, 

Ck^NeS* ^^^''^^^ Trajan, or possibly Tiberius, con- 
structed a retreat, furnished with every lux- 
ury, and supplied by pipes with the living waters of 
the mountains.^ 



* Marchi (della Architectura Militare^ 1599), relates how he exa- 
mined with the diving bell the sunken palace, as he calls it, in the 
lake of Nomi Some fragments have been raised, and are now 
preserved in the museums at Rome. There is no apparent ground, 
however^ for his conjecture that this structure was the work of Tcfr- 
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The Tiew of society presented to ns in the pages of 
PUny, of Statins, and even of Quintilianjis Detune of 
impressed with a character of feeble ele- dJi^^iSSoa 
ganoe, such as we commonly connect with fiiuwlfof 
the decline of a refiaied civilization. The amongAe 
voluptuous indolence in which generation ^•»'»»°"- 
after generation haa been steeped, seems at last to 
enervate the fibre of the nation ; the virtues and the 
vices of a decaying society betray equally the depar- 
ture of the energy and elasticity which marked its 
lusty maturity. The age produces no more' great 
deeds, nor great thoughts ; its very crimes are stunted. 
The men must be measured by a lower standard, yet 
fewer than of old will be found to rise above it. That 
such was the tendency of the times cannot be denied : 
the growth of human nature must ever be dwarfed 
by the withdrawal of the sun of liberty. The tyranny 
of custom and fashion was more effective, perhaps, 
in reducing men to a vulgar equality in tastes, habits, 
and opinions, than even the tyranny of a despotic 
administration. The progress of such a decline had 
been inevitable, at least from the age of the Scipios. 
But the movement had been hitherto slow, and we 
must not be led by fallacious appearances to ex- 
aggerate it. If we remark the absence of great 
events and prominent personages from the epoch 
before us, the defect may partly be ascribed to the 
meagreness of its historical remains. In 
Trajan himself, in Agricola, in Thrasea and maSinewof 
Virginius, we catch glimpses at least of men, coi^'ilid*" 
who, if painted at full length in their genu- ** ' ' 

ine colours, might be found no less interesting speci- 
mens of human nature than any of the heroes of the 
republic. What is lacking however in history, may 
be supplied in part from the writings of two at least 

Jan. The only traces of inscription about it record the name of Ti-. 
berias. See Brotier*8 Notes on his Supplement to Tacitus; and Cell's 
Topography of Rome, &c. iL 113. ,^.^.^^^ ^- GoOglc 
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among the most conspicuous of our public teachers. 
Manun Tacitus and Juvenal are both of them 

tmiuw and thoroughlj manly ; they are hearty in their 
loves and hates, clear in their perceptions, 
vigorous in their language, consistent in their esti- 
mates of good and evil, as men might be who lived 
in the healthiest and most bracing of social atmo- 
spheres. The strength and independence of their 
minds might befit the early manhood of a people 
destined to eflfect great moral conquests. The errors, 
even of Tacitus and Juvenal, were the most remote 
from those of social decrepitude, which is generally 
marked by laxity of moral judgment, indifference to 
national honour, and sickly sentiment. Of the esti- 
mation in which the historian was held we have some 
account in the letters of Pliny ; and though we have 
no token of Juvenal's reception among his contempo- 
raries, we know that even within the classical period 
his satires became the theme of annotators and ex- 
positors. We may conclude that the age which could 
appreciate writers so true in moral feeling, and so 
bold in expressing it, was not destitute of other men 
Of the same stamp, men both of energy and sensi- 
bility. The picture of society they drew is indeed 
sufficiently frightful ; nor can we question its general 
fidelity. But the criminals they lash were at least 
no milksops in crime, no fribbles in vice. Their 
tyrants and hypocrites, their sensualists and parasites, 
are all cast in the strong mould of the Soman free- 
state. They are genuine countrymen of Catilina and 
his desperadoes, of Piso and Verres, of Fulvia and 
Sempronia. 

Tacitus and Juvenal may be appropriately com- 
compariMn paxcd for the shrewdness with which they 
SS'Sd^t- analyse motives, arid the fierceness of their 
'^•'^ indignation, though the one is compact, con- 

centrated, and even reserved in the expression of his 
passion, the other vehement, copious, and declama-< 
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tory. Both have the same definite point of view, 
as Koman moralists and patriots. But, of the two, 
Tacitus is what has been called the best hater ; he is 
the blinder in his prejudices, the Ifeast various in his 
sympathies with human nature. Tacitus is an in- 
stance of what we regret sometimes to meet with 
among men of ability and experience, the increase 
with advancing years of bitterness, narrowness and 
intolerance. Like our own political philo- 
sopher Burke, Tacitus grows more acrid, of^xaiituif" 
more morbid in temper, even to the last. ^v^JeTia 
Little as we know of his life, we may trace ^*"'' 
the deepening shade in his works, though we have 
reason to believe that he had not even the excuse of 
personal or political disappointment. In the Dm- 
logxie on Oratory^ his earHest utterance, he displays 
a just sense of the evil tendencies of his day ; but his 
rebuke to the spirit of the age is tempered with 
gentleness and reserve, and shows at least a dispo- 
sition to appreciate every element of good. But 
these sympathies speedily evaporate. The Agricola, 
whUe professedly a panegyric, is in fact a scarcely 
disguised satire. The praises of the hero are two- 
edged, and every stroke dealt in his honour recoils 
with a back-handed blow on the necks of his con- 
temporaries. The Histories abound in keen dis- 
crimination of crimes and vices, and in burning sar- 
casms on wickedness in high places ; yet even in the 
Histories, the dark picture of sin and suffering is 
relieved by some broader views of incidents and 
manners ; the moralist remembers sometimes that he 
is a historian, and seeks to delineate in its salient 
features the general character of the times. But the 
Annals, the latest* of the author's works, the most 
mature and finished of his productions, is almost 
wholly satire. Tacitus rarely averts his eyes from 
the central figure of monstrous depravity, around 
which, in his view, all society is grouped. He paints t 
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the age all Tiberius, or all Nero. Like the Soman 
soldier chained to his own prisoner, he finds no escape 
from the horrors he has undertaken to delineate. He 
enjoys no relief himself, and he allows none to the 
reader. His hatred of sin is concentrated in hatred 
of the sinner, and the exasperation into which he has 
worked himself against the tyrant overflows at last 
in bitterness towards the age with which he has 
identified him. Of such a satire no good can come. 
I cannot imagine that any reader of the Annais was 
ever morally the better for the perusal. Many per- 
haps have been made worse, confirmed, it may be, in 
a cynical contempt for mankind, or in a gloomy 
despair of virtue. 
Of the life of Juvenal, on the other hand, we know 
perhaps even less than of that of Tacitus. 
Juvenal di- The traditlous or fancies of the scholiasts 

miniehea. . t • ■» i i 

and anonymous biographers seem to be 
wholly untrustworthy.* But if we may take the order 
in which the Satires are delivered to us as the actual 



» The statements respecting JuTenal's life and fortunes in the 
pretended memoir of Suetonius, the notes of the ancient scholiast, 
and the brief reference of Sidonius Apollinaris, seem to be mere 
fancies. I assign the date of the poet's birth to about a.d. 59, on no 
more precise testimony than that such seems to have been the birth- 
year of the friend Calvinus, to whom he addresses the thirteenth 
Satire: 

" Stupet haec qui jam post terga reli(luit 
Sexaginta annos Fonieio Consvk natus.*' 

Of the three Fonteii consuls in the first century, I canoot doubt 
that C. Capito of the year 59 is here intended. The tone of the 
advice given is that of an elderly man addressing a friend of his 
own age or a little younger. And this agrees perfectly with the 
apparent dates of others of the Satires. The first may be fixed at 
A.D. 100 (or not earlier); the fourth must be later than Domitian, 
probably early under Trajan ; the seventh seems to refer to Trajan's 
patronage of letters; the thirteenth (119) would fall at the com- 
mencement of Hadrian's reign ; and the fifteenth (cf. " nuper Consule 
Junio ") may reasonably be assigned to the same, or a little later 
year. There seems no reason why the intervening pieces may not 
all stand in the order of their composition. 
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order of their composition, we may derive from them 
a pleasing insight into the author's character. We 
may trace in him, with the advance of years, a fitting 
progress in gentleness and humanity. By comparing 
a few passages in his works, we may fix his birth to 
about A.D. 59 ; the composition of his first Satire must 
have been after 100, but probably not long after, that 
of his fifteenth but little later than 119. Accordingly, 
Juvenal wrote from about his fortieth to his sixtieth 
year; and if we compare the earlier with the later 
Satires, we find a change of style and sentiment aptly 
corresponding with this advance in age and expe- 
rience. Thus we notice the fierceness and truculence 
more especially of the first, the second, the fifth and 
sixth, which are all aggressive onslaughts on the 
worst forms of Eoman wickedness. The third, and 
still more the seventh, betray a tone of querulous 
disappointment, as of a man who had failed of the 
aim of his life, and finds himself, when past the 
middle age, outstripped by unworthy competitors, 
and neglected by the patrons on whom he had just • 
or imagined claims. But in the eighth, the tenth, 
and the thirteenth, the nobility of his nature reas- 
serts itself. He is no longer the mere assailant of 
vice, still less is he a murmurer against fortune ; he 
seeks to exalt virtue, to expound the true dignity of 
human nature, to show to man the proper objects of 
ambition, to vindicate the goodness and justice of a 
divine Providence. The eleventh, twelfth, and four- 
teenth advance yet a step further in the course of a 
good man's life. They paint the charms of simplicity 
and virtue; they glorify contentment of mind and 
fiiendship ; they set before us, with all an old man's 
gentleness, the reverence due to infancy and inno- 
cence. The subject of the fifteenth is a special one, , 
and there is some poverty in the conception, some 
feebleness in the execution of it; nevertheless, it 
breathes the true spirit of humanity, and if we regard 
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it as the last of the author's genuine compositions, it 
makes a worthy completion to a patriarch's mission. 
The satirist, whose aim is merely negative and de- 
structive, who only pulls down the generous ideas of 
virtue with which youth embarks on its career, is 
simply an instrument of evil ; and if his pictures of 
vice are too glowing, too true, the evil is so much 
the greater ; but if he pauses in his course to recon- 
struct, to raise again our hopes of virtue, and point 
our steps towards the goal of religion and moraUty, 
he may redeem the evil tenfold. The later satires 
of Juvenal more than compensate for the earlier.^ 
The reader who studies him with this clue to the 
service he has done mankind, will share,! doubt not, 
the reverential gratitude with which I am wont to 
regard him. 

Tacitus and Juvenal join in the same vigorous 

protest against the vices of their age, but 
jiJJinai "^i- their united protest against the encroach- 
mfiSf""* ^^^^ of foreign ideas and sentiments, if less 
^mSont of loudly and plainly expressed, is in fact not 

less vigorous. With these illustrious names 
closes the series of 'genuine Koman literature ; of that 
spontaneous reflex of a nation's mind which repre- 
sents its principles and traditions. The later writers 
in the Eoman tongue, few, and for the most part 
trivial, as they are, must be regarded as imitators of 
a past from which they have become really dis- 
severed, if they are anything more than mere com- 
pilers and antiquarians. But no Roman writers are 
more thoroughly conservative than these last of the 
Eomans, In them we see the culmination of the 
Flavian reaction against the threatened disintegra- 
tion of society which, checked more than once by 
Sulla and Augustus, had still advanced stealthily 
through three centuries. Tacitus and Juvenal are 
more wholly Roman than even Cicero or Yirgil. 
They maintain the laws, the manner^ the, religion 
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of their fiatliers with more decision than ever, as they 
feel more than ever how much protection is required 
for them. But if the old national ideas are thus held 
by some champions more strictly than ever, the 
sphere of their influence has no doubt become even 
narrower than of yore. Eome has dwindled, in this 
respect, into a provincial town in the centre of her 
own empire. The ideas of Athens and Alexandria, 
of Palestine and Asia Minor, exert their sway all 
around her, and are gaining ground within her walls. 
The emperor and his senators, the remnant of the 
historic families of the city, are the only Eomans in 
heart and feeling now left in the empire. Already 
the emperor has ceased to be a Eoman by birth ; he 
will soon be not even a Roman by descent ; he will 
repudiate Roman principles with the scorn of igno- 
rance, perhaps even of vanity ; the divorce and senti- 
ment between the emperor and his nobles will throw 
him more and more into the arms of the soldiery, 
and end, after many struggles, in his own renunci- 
ation of their religion and their home. But in order 
to understand the impending revolution, we must 
now turn our eyes towards the Eastern provinces, in 
which we shall again follow the footsteps of Trajan, 
the last years of whose reign were spent in great 
military and political combinations in that quarter. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

General expectation of a Deliverer iavonred hy Angnstns and Ves- 
pasian. — Revival of Judaism after the fall of JemsalenL — ^The 
schools of Tiberias. — Numbers of the Jews in the East. — Seditions 
raised and suppressed. — The Christians regarded with suspicion as 
a Jewish sect. — Alleged decrees of Nero and Domitian. — Perse- 
cution in Bithynia, and letters of Pliny and Trajan, a.d. Ill, 
A.U. 864. — Martyrdom of Ignatius. — The Church, the Canon, and 
Episcopacy. — Trajan's expedition into the East, a.d. 114, A.n. 
867. — Earthquake at Antioch, a.d. 115. — Annexation of Armenia. 
— Trajan*s conquests beyond the Tigris. — Overthrow of«the Par- 
thian monarchy. — Trajan launches on the Persian Gulf.— Is re- 
called by defections in his rear. — His ill success before Atra. — He 
returns to Antioch. — His illness and death at Selinus, a.d. 117, 
A.U. 870. — Revolt of the Jews in the East : in Cyprus, Cyrene, 
and Egypt. — Revolt in Palestine. — Akiba and Bareocbebas, 
leaders of the Jews. — Suppression of the revolt. — Foundation of 
. the colony of ^lia Capitolina — Final separation of the Christians 
from the Jews. (a.d. Ul — 133. a.ij. 864 — 886.) 

Augustus and Vespasian, with their train of bards, 
General ex- augiiTs, and declaimcrs, might cling in hope 
Ku'wCT **'* <^r despair to the past, and strive to bind 
aSSIS, «d the wheels of human thought to the eflfete 
vwpwiwi. traditions of the Capitol. Authority and 
Genius might perhaps combine to restrain the aspi- 
rations of faith and hope within certain limits of class 
and locality. But their influence, whatever the halo 
of glory with which it is encircled in our minds, was 
confined to a single spot and a small society. The 
waves of opinion and sentiment flowed on, free and 
uncontrolled, and the ideas of Eome, conqueror and 
mistress though she was, were left stranded on the 
shore. We have seen the wide diffusion of the Sibyl- 
line prophecies pointing towards a new advent or 
development, in the time of Augustus, and that em- 
peror's efforts to compel the anticipations of mankind 
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to centre and terminate in himself. We h&ve re- 
marked the ready acquiescence of the Eoman world 
in the hope that each succeeding emperor would be 
in truth its expected Preserver, and how willingly it 
ascribed divinity to the lords of the human race. The 
fair promise of Caius and Nero was hailed with in- 
sensate acclamations; but Vespasian, issuing from 
Judea and Egypt, seemed more literally to fulfil the 
presage derived from the Jewish oracles. The claim 
to miraculous powers, thrust on him even against 
his will, was doubtless the effect of a predetermina- 
tion among his flatterers in the East to present him 
as the true Messiah, possibly with a desire of eclip- 
sing the claims of the Messiah of the Gospel.^ The 
leaders of popular movements among rude nations 
have at all times pretended to supernatural powers. 
Such were the claims of Athenio in Sicily, of Ser- 
torius in Spain; yet we must be struck by the 
urgency with which such claims were advanced at 
this period by the chiefs of every people with whom 
the Bomans contended, by the Jews, the Britons, the 
Grauls, and the Grermans.^ The earnestness on spiri- 

> Champagny, Rome et la Judie, 499. : ** Vespasien semble avoir 
#te arrange par les historiens pour etre une contrefa9on da Christ. 
Jesus, realisant la propbede de liich^e, est sorti de Betbleem ponr 
devenir le roi pacifique de toutes lea nations: Vespasien, a qui on 
applique cette meme propbetie, sort de Judee pour etre le domina- 
tear pacifique d'un empire qui s*appelait le monde. Jesus fait des 
miracles; Vespasien en fera a son tour. Jusque-lik, les pretendus 
miracles da paganisme se faisaient le plus souvent sous la main de 
llioinme; Thomme en etait le temoin, I'interprdte, le proneur, le 
pr^parateur cacbe plut6t que I'agent direct et libre; ici il n'en sera 
plas ainsi: Jesus gu^rissait les infirmes, Vespasien se fera amener 
des infirmes. Le plus souvent, dans le paganisme, les gu^risons 
pretendues merveilleuses s*operaient dans un songe qui indiquait le 
remade au malade; aujourd'bui, c'est ^ an medecin sumaturel que 
le songe renyerra le malade. Jesus gu^rissait un aveugle avec sa 
Balive, Vespasien pretendra guerir an ayeugle avec sa salive. Jesus 
a guiri un paraly tique, Vespasien gu^rira un paralytique. La con- 
trefa^on est evidente.*' I believe tbe remark to be a just one, and, 
if so, it shows how deep an impression the historical pretensions of 
Christianity bad already made. 

' The Lhruids in Britain waged a religious war against the B^'^Tp 
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tual questions which marked the epoch before us was 
caused perhaps, in no slight degree, by the wide dis- 
persion of the Jews, who displayed, amidst a world 
of fellow-subjects and exiles, a visible token of the 
sustaining power of faith or fanaticism. Nor can we 
doubt that the awakening of reason and conscience 
then apparent even in pagan societies, was also due, 
SH in the corresponding circumstances of our own 
times, to the diflfusion of peace, comfort and security, 
and to the interchange of sentiment which followed 
upon unrestricted commerce. Even the teachers of 
philosophy and religion were swayed by the same 
predominating influence. The first ages of Chris- 
tianity were signalized by the rapid succession of- 
prophets or wonder-workers, who assumed a sanction 
for their opinions in their immediate connexion, or 
actual identification, with the Deity. The Eoman 
sword might still retain the keenness of its edge in 
the contests of the battle-field ; but the narrow and 
simple faith of the Forum and the Capitol was 
powerless against the wit and logic, the eloquence 
and fanaticism, of the schools and synagogues. 

These claims to divine powers and a divine mission 
Overthrow of bocamc morc frequent among the Jews 
Sid'itSSkon after the fall of their holy city. Their 
chStiMi morbid superstition received a strong im- 
diipensatfon. pi^igg from the ovcrthrow of their temple, 
the cessation of their most solemn rites, and the 
mutilation of their ceremonial system. Judaism was 
distinguished from the religions of Greece and Eome 
by its strictly local character. The service of Jupiter 
and Juno, Apollo and Hercules, had been carried by 
the pagan to the ends of the world, and the cult of 
the Acropolis or the Capitol was propagated with 
little variation from its metropolitan type through- 

mans; Maricus the Gaul affected divine powers; the priestesses of 
the Germans, Aurinia, Ganna and Veleda, assumed the direction of 
the people as instinct with a spiritual authority. 
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out the colonies of Eome and Athens. But the 
ritual observances of Jewish worship were confined 
to one sacred spot : the priesthood, the sacrifices, the 
holy days, the outward tokens of the ancient cove- 
nant, pertained to the ceremonial of the Temple and 
to no other. The celebration of the Passover ceased 
with the destruction of the place in which the de- 
scendant of Aaron offered a propitiation once a year 
for the sins of the Jewish people. When the Temple 
was overthrown and the Temple-service abolished, 
the Mosaic law was reduced to a bare lifeless record, 
and the historic cult of Jehovah collapsed. The tra- 
ditions of the Levilical system, which had survived 
so many revolutions, captivities, and oppressions, 
were retained henceforth in the recollection of pri- 
vate families only, in domestic observances, in frag- 
mentary usages ; they were no longer embodied in a 
public ritual, no longer guaranteed by a recognised 
succession of interpreters, nor maintained as the title- 
deeds of an authorized ministry. The continuity of 
the Jewish religion was sundered ; the distinction of 
tribes and families was lost ; the children of Eleazar 
and the descendants of Levi were mingled with the 
common herd; the genealogies so long preserved 
were lost in the common ruin, and the threads of 
descent could never be recovered. But, meanwhile, 
a recent offset from Judaism, the religion of Jesus 
the Messiah, was at hand to seize the vacant inherit- 
ance of divine profection, and to offer a new system, 
flourishing in the vigour of youth and hope, to the 
despairing votaries of the old. By many of the 
Jewish people in all parts of the world, this com- 
pensation was gratefully accepted as an unexpected 
deliverance ; but the mass still turned from it with 
bitterer feelings than ever, and nursed their despair 
with ihore fanatical hatred both of the Eomans and 
the Christians. 

Whatever allowance we make for the exaggera- ^ 
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tions of Josephus, it would seem that the massacres 
Eitebiiihment of the Jewish War, and the expatriation of 
i^ulT^ its myriads of captives, had left Palestine 
TiberiM. jj^ ^ g^^g q£ desolation from which she was 
destined never thoroughly to recover. The artificial 
culture of her arid slopes, once interrupted, required 
a strong national spirit, nourished with youthful 
hopes and aspirations, to retrieve it. The province 
of Judea fell under the emperor's administration, and 
its tolls and tributes accrued to his private exchequer. 
Vespasian, frugal and provident by temper, felt an 
interest in the repartition of the vacant soil among a 
new tenantry ; and under his superintendence mea- 
sures were taken for repeopling the territory with 
fresh colonists. But Domitian was too reckless of the 
future, even in respect of his own private interests, 
to execute the plans bequeathed to him, and during 
his government the patrimony of the Jewish people 
was left, we may believe, for the most part, in the 
state to which the war had reduced it. On the hills 
of Zion and Moriah, indeed, and on other sites of 
their now ruined cities, the trembling fugitives gra- 
dually reassembled, and crouched among the ruins of 
their fallen palaces ; but the habitations they here 
slowly raised more resembled the squalid villages of 
the Arabs amid the remains of Petra and Palmyra, 
than the seats of an established community. It was 
at Tiberias, on the banks of the celebrated lake which 
bore itfl name, that the remnant of the Jewish polity 
again took root for a season, under the direction of 
a new school of religious teaching. The priests of 
the Temple, and the Sanhedrim which had met in its 
holy courts, were here superseded by the doctors of 
the law, the rabbis, who interpreted the national 
Scriptures by the traditions of which they assumed 
to be the genuine depositaries. Year by year this 
audacious substitution of the gloss for the letter ac- 
quired form and consistency. The simple text of the 
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Law^ for which the patriots of old had combated^ was 
overlaid by the commentary of the Mischna, 
and at a still later period the text of ^s^hj^Z^nxiS 
the Mischna itself was, in like manner, * "'*^ 
overlaid by the commentary of the Gremara. The de- 
grees of estimation in which these successive volumes 
came to be held among the degenerate descendants 
of Abraham and Moses were marked by the popular 
comparison which likened the Bible to water, the 
Mischna to wine, the Gremara to hypocras ; or, again, 
the first to salt, the second to pepper, and the third 
to frankincense. He who studies the Scripture, it 
was said, does an indifferent action ; he who devotes 
himself to the Mischna does a good action ; but he 
who learns the Gremara deserves the most glorious of 
rewards.^ 

The sound in heart among the Jews were no doubt 
now rapidly absorbed into the gathering ^^^^^^^^ 
mass of Christian belief. The perpetua- ffiSSJ«°itt 
tion of the national ideas was abandoned to 
the dregs aud offscourings of the people, by whom 
they were thus travestied and degraded. The race 
which could feed to satiety on the gross fancies of 
the Talmud, after banqueting so long on the sublime 
inspiration of the Old Testament, deserved the long 
eclipse of reason and imagination which was about 
to envelope it. Nevertheless, the political spirit of 
the Jews still retained its fervid vitality, and con- 
tinued to animate them to repeated outbreaks of 
insensate violence against the power with which it 
was hopeless to cope. Dispossessed of their ancestral 
seats, they accepted the doom of national dispersion, 
and migrated by preference to the regions where 
former swarms of their own race had already settled, 
both within and beyond the limits of the empire. 
Multitudes thus transplanted themselves to Egypt and 

* See the authorities in Champagnj, Borne etJudie, p. 450. Comp, 
Salvador, ii 480. ^ , 
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Cyprus, nor fewer perhaps to Mesopotamia, where 
Their nrnn- ^^J ^11 Under the sway of the Parthian 
JJtliSi?**" monarch. In Egypt, the chronic turbu- 
icnJiiS'**'*' lence of the Jewish residents was increased 
cyj?i, and ^J this iuflux from the old country, and 
cjxene. attempts were made to engage the whole 
Jewish population of the African coast in a league 
against the Eomans. Could they indeed be brought 
to act in concert, their numbers might render them 
truly formidable. Even before the sudden immi- 
gration which followed on the fall of Jerusalem, this 
flourishing community had often turned the scale in 
the contests of Alexandria and Cyrene. 

The promoters of the movements that ensued pre- 
Beveremea- tended, as usual, to a divine mission. In 
STjewe'iS'* Alexandria a remnant of the Zealots, who 
Egypt. had escaped from the slaughter of their 

countrymen, inflamed the minds of their compatriots 
with hopes of a special interference, and raised their 
fanaticism to the .highest pitch. In vain did the 
more sober of the Jewish population protest against 
this superstitious frenzy; the apprehensions of the 
government were thoroughly aroused, and Lupus, the 
prefect of the province, required all the residents of 
Jewish origin to attest their disavowal of these sedi- 
tious aspirations by a declaration of submission to 
Caesar as their master. Such a vow of allegiance 
sufficed for their protection ; but great numbers, im- 
pelled by a furious fanaticism, sternly refused to 
utter the words, and persisted in their refusal in the 
face of death and tortures. The courage of women, 
and even of children, in this extremity, were worthy 
of the heroic age of the nation.^ But armed resist- 
ance was either not attempted or easily put down. 
The Jewish temple erected by the priest Onias at 

' Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 10. 1.: irdffrjs yh^ i-n' avro^s fiourdvov Kal 
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Heliopolis, with the sanction of the Ptolemies, during 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the only temple throughout the world s^uSiemipU 
which was modelled after the pattern of *' * ^'^^^ "• 
the national sanctuary, and was intended to serve as 
a solitary substitute for it, was now turned, like the 
temple at Jerusalem, into a place of defence, and for 
a moment the senseless multitude offered defiance to 
their enemies. But the gates were opened at the 
first summons, and the government, with singular 
forbearance, was content with expelling the Jews 
from the spot, and forbidding them to meet there 
for worship.^ Even the customary assembling in the 
synagogues was not apparently interdicted; the in- 
quisition that followed was simply political, and the 
religion of the rebel race was not proscribed. So 
again at Cyrene, where a more violent outbreak oc- 
curred, the Eomans still spared the Jewish worship. 
They perceived, with unusual sagacity, that it was 
easier to control the people if allowed to foster their 
mutual sectarian jealousies, than if united in heart 
and mind under a common persecution. At Cyrene 
a leader named Jonathan led his country- sedition of 
men into the desert^ with the promise cywierSifi 
of Divine protection, but the movement ^:»-«^- 
speedily ended in mutual charges and recriminations. 
Some of the chiefs of the sedition were sent to Eome 
by the governor Catullus, to answer for their turbu- 
lence, and seem to have there laid accusations against 
their countryman Josephus, which it required all his 
credit with Vespasian and Titus to baflSie.^ But at 
Eome the Jews were perhaps specially protected by 
the contempt into which they had fallen. They no 
longer occupied the high places of the city, courted 
by men and women of noble birth, cherished by one 

> Joseph. Antiq. xx. 10. 3.; BelL Jvd. vii. 10. 3. 
* Joseph. Hell, Jud. vii. 11. Jonathan was put to death by Ves- 
pasian. This is our nearest approximation to the date. ^ , 
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emperor and feared by another. They slunk from 
the public sight in the most miserable quarters, and 
scraped together a livelihood by the pettiest traffic. 
Their position in society is marked by the passing 
sneers of Martial and Juvenal.^ Their unchangeable 
spirit of isolation, and the instinct with which they 
maintained their established customs, are shown even 
in the places they chose for sepulture, the lonely 
catacombs, which recalled to their imaginations the 
caves in which their fathers were buried.^ 

Among the most vicious features of the national 
character, and that which contributed above any 
other to unnerve the Jews in contest with their ene- 
mies, was their constant disposition to inflame their 
rulers against sects and parties among themselves, 
with which they had domestic differences. Their 
political enthusiasts, the Zealots and Sicarii, could 
postpone every desperate scheme of national resusci- 
tation to get vengeance on the Moderates, or Hero- 
dians, of whom Josephus, as we have seen, was a 
inqniiition couspicuous Icadcr. In the same manner, 
ArctaSJ.^ their most devout religionists were ready 
"*""• at any moment to denounce to prefects and 

governors the pious followers of the Christ Jesus, and 
traduce them as intriguers against the public peace, 
and abandoned to the grossest impurities. The Eo- 
mans, who had instituted strict inquiries respecting 
the expectations of a Deliverer so fondly cherished 

> Juvenal, iii. 14. foil., vi. 542. foil., xiv. 96. foil.; Martial, iv. 4., 
vii. 32., xi. 94. We have already noticed the ignorant contempt 
with which Tacitus had learnt to regard them. 

^ According to the most accredited theory at the present day; the 
catacombs at Rome were originally excavated or adopted by the 
Jews for their place of sepulture. Their feelings revolted against 
the Roman mode of burning the dead, and then- old traditions would 
naturally suggest to them the disposal of their mortal remains in 
caves hewn in the rock. Jerusalem itself had been mined by pas- 
sages and caverns, but these were used for reservoirs or magazines; 
it does not appear, I think, that they were appfopriated to the pur- 
pose of sepulture. The Christians at Rome inherited the burying 
places of their predecessors in the faith of Palestine. qqIc 
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among the Jewish comnmnities, and had specially 
prosecuted all who pretended to descent from David, 
were induced by these manoeuvres to examine into 
the tenets of the Christians, so far as related to the 
person of Christ, the acknowledged founder of their 
sect; but failing to discover in him any political 
character, they were generally satisfied with requiring 
of his followers the same bare acknowledgment of 
the emperor's supremacy as of their Jewish com- 
patriots. The formula which was proposed ^ the 
Jews, was probably identical with that set before the 
Christians. They were required, no doubt, to call 
Ccesar master. The immoralities alleged against them 
were disbelieved, or contemptuously disregarded. The 
traditions of the Church, which point to a 
general persecution of the believers in the creiofNero 
Flavian period, cannot be lightly set aside, *" "^ *°* 
and to this extent they may safely be credited, though 
the assertion of a special decree issued by Nero, and 
enforced by his successors against them, seems too 
improbable to be admitted without stronger evidence. 
The historical traces of such a persecution even in 
£ome are faint and indecisive ; yet, according to all 
analogy, it was only in Eome, or among Eoman 
citizens in the provinces, that the central govern- 
ment would interfere to prohibit religious usages, 
however strange and technically illicit. Nor would 
a special law be required for the suppression of a 
dangerous or immorsi usage in the provinces. There 
the praetor's edict would arm the magistrate with 
power against disturbers of peace and security ; the 
general authority that magistrate brought from Eome 
entitled him to protect by his own decree the public 
tranquillity or decorum; and even if a certain worship 
was proscribed as illicit in the city, it might still rest 
practically in his discretion to permit or to prohibit 
it in his own province.^ 

' Even the Christian apologists, who assert the promulgation of a 
law against their sect by Nero, speak of the persecutions as occasional 
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There remains, amidst the wreck of ancient docu- 
ments, one distinct and most valuable record 
to ifaSw re- of the action of the government in this 
Sf^SJaaL particular at a distance from the capital. 
Bithynia, the province referred to, and the 
adjacent parts of Asia, were at the time more leavened 
with Christian opinions than other districts of the 
empire. For in these regions the Jews, who had fol- 
lowed perhaps the Eoman spoilers and tax-gatherers, 
and taken the land in mortgage for their loans, were 
especially numerous, and in these the preaching of 
the Apostles had been eminently successful ; here also 
the old Pagan superstitions had been long under- 
mined, and the soil was favourable for the growth of 
a new and vigorous shoot of spiritual life. The social 
and political ferment of the times manifested itself 
here above most places by yearnings for spiritual 
illumination. It was appointed, moreover, that the 
governor of Bithjrnia in the early years of Trajan 
should be neither one of the ordinary class of Eoman 
prefects, indififerent alike to all religious manifesta- 
tions, and indisposed to trouble himself with in- 
quiries about them; nor, on the other hand, a 
sanguinary bigot, such as often drew the sword at 
once in fear or hatred, and looked to no other 
means of repressing odious opinions. The younger 
Pliny, of whom we have already heard so favour- 
ably, was vigilant and laborious, and his personal 
attachment to his master rendered him more than 
commonly anxious to put down any movements in 
his district which might seem prejudicial to the 
interests of the government. But he was at the 
same time kindly in disposition, a lover of justice, 
desirous of acting fairly and considerately. He made 
it a point of conscience to govern his province as a 

and local. Such is the complaint of Quadratus under Hadrian: 
&t\ 8if riv€S TovripoX Mp€s ro^s rifivr4povs cvox^ciF itrtipa/pro. EuseU 
Hist. EccUm. iv. 3. ^ , 
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philosopher, not as a mere soldier.* He was resolved 
to suppress all political enemies; but he was resolved 
to do so with temper and moderation. Hence his 
correspondence with Trajan, one of our most curious 
monumehts of antiquity, contains the formal justifi- 
tetion of his acts which he desired to leave on record. 
Prom these letters we learn all that can really be 
known of the methods of the Eoman government in 
regard to the Christians.^ 

Thus we find Pliny speaking of the Christians, at 
the commencement of the second centnry, 
as a well-known class, whose name requires oeeSfnif "' 
no explanation, and of the law regarding c?i?£ian«? 
them as sufficiently understood. When 
certain persons were brought before him, charged 
with the cri/me of being Christians, he simply de- 
manded whether they were really such, and on their 
acknowledging the designation, and persisting a 
second and third time in the confession, he ordered 
them to be capitally punished.* If, however, they 
were Roman citizens, he sent them to Eome for trial. 
He consults the emperor whether this is the proper 
mode of proceeding, which, as he admits, seems 
rather to increase the number of the denoimced, 

^ See the adyice he gives to a friend who is about to ondertake 
the goTernmeot of Asia. Ep. yiii. 24. 

* The well-known letter of Pliny and the answer of Trajan are 
narobered x. 96, 97. in Gierig's edition, to which I have referred 
ihroughoat (vulg. 97, 98.). Their date is fixed by Clinton to a. jx. 
104, A. u. 857 : the seventh year of Trajan's reign ; but see Ores- 
well, SuppL Dissert, p. 200. foil, where the chronology of Pliny s 
letters is arranged, and his pr«iconBulship assigned to 111-113; the 
letter in question to 112. Mr. Greswell suggests the probability 
that Pliny, of whom we have no iiirther mention, joined Trajan in 
the East, and perished in the earthquake at Antioch in 115. See 
below. 

' Plin. Epist X. 96. 3. : ** Perseverantes duel jassi.** He thinks 
it necessary to excuse this severity by the remark that, whatever 
might be the complexion of their opinions, the obstinacy of the per- 
sons who thus maintained them in defiance of the government, was 
in itself deserving of punishment. Komao citisens were sent to be 
denlt with in Rome. g,^^, .^ GoOqIc 

VOL. VIII. L ^ 
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and to fan the flame of perverse opposition to the 
law.^ On the other hand, the measures he has taken 
of his own accord for checking the informers, and 
forbidding inquiry to be made into the profession of 
the obnoxious tenets, have been speedily attended 
with good effects: the temples have become more 
frequented, and there is a readier sale for beasts for 
sacrifice. Hence it appears that the mere profession 
of the name of Christian had been once ruled to be 
capital in this province ; but the actual execution of 
the law lay in the governor's discretion, and he, if 
considerate and conscientious, or if the affair seemed 
to assume unusual importance, would refer the de- 
cision to the emperor himself.^ The famous perse- 
cution of the Christians in Bithynia was, I believe, a 
temporary measure of precaution against disturbances 
apprehended by the local government from the spread 
of strange and suspected usages rather than doctrines, 
which seemed connected more or less closely with the 
disaffection of the Jews. The danger uppermost in 
Pliny's mind was that which might spring from a 
political combination.* The Christians and the Jews 
were subjected, as we have seen, to a similar inquisi- 
tion, wherever their numbers rendered them objects 

> " Mox ipso tractata, nt fieri volet, diffundente se crimine, plures 
species inciderant," /. c. 4. Persons were accused, apparently from 
motives of private spite, who denied at once that they were or ever 
}md been Christians, and sacrificed without hesitation before the 
images of the gods and of the emperor. 

^ The rescripts of the emperors addressed to the governors of 
particular provinces did not apply elsewhere unless specially pro- 
vided. See Trftjan to Pliny, Epist x. 75. : ** Qusestio quae pertinet 
ad eos qui liberi nati, expositi, deinde snblati .... Jtcepe tractata 
est i nee quidqaam invcnitnr in commentariis eorum principum qui 
ante me fuerunt, quod ad omnes provincias sit constitutum. Epis- 
tolse sane sunt Domitiani ad Avidium .... quae /ortasse debent 
observari: sed inter eas provincfas de quibns rescripsit non est 
Bithynia.** Comp. Epi&t. x. 74. on the same subject: ** Becitabatnr 
edictum quod dicebatur D. August! ad Annium, et D. Yespasiani 
ad Lacedtemonios, et D. Titi ad eosdem, deinde ad Achseos," etc 

' Plin. Epist, X. 96. 7* ; ''Secundum mandata tua het^rias esse 
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of Jealousy. But if Jews or Christians could ac- 
quiesce iQ the form of homage to the emperor, neither 
one nor the other could offer the most trifling service 
to the idols of paganism.^ With respect to^both 
classes of recusants the government employed the 
harshest means to enforce submission, its barbarity 
increasing with the defiance it encountered. But 
here the parallel ends. All that can be said for the 
Jews even by their own co-religionists, in this cruel 
trial, is that they suffered with dauntless constancy, 
and bore a noble testimony to their faith. But upon, 
the Christians, now at the threshold of their long 
career of manifold temptations, a far higher eulo- 
gium has been passed. Their witness is a political 
enemy, their judge is a pagan philosopher. 
Pliny allows that he can discover no crime, to their 13?-°^ 
not even the crime of political disaffection, ** 
among them: their. meetings, though conducted pri- 
vately and before daylight, were completely innocent, 
and their bloodless ceremonial confined to singing 
hymns to the Founder of their faith as a Divine 
Being, and to binding themselves by a vow, ratified 
by a simple meal in common, not to rob, nor ta 
cheats nor to commit adultery.* So ancient and 
genuine a testimony to the virtue of the first be- 
lievers, and to the peculiar graces of theii- life and 
conversation, is justly regarded as one of the proudest 

* Thus Pliny requires the Christians to sacrifice to the cods and 
the genius of the emperor: ** Cum prseeunte me Deos appeilarent, et 
imagini tase, quam propter hoc jasseram cum simulacris numinum 
adferri, thure ac yino snpplicarent." Plin. /. c. 5. 

* Plin. /. c. 7.: "Adfirmabant antem hanc fuisse summam vel 
culpa suse, vel erroris, quod CHsent soliti stato die ante lucem con- 
venire carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem, seque 
Sacramento non in scelns aiiquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latro- 
cinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne tidem fallcrent, ne depositum 
aboegarent,** etc. All those merits, though freely acknowledged, 
weighed as nothing with so zealous a courtier, aj;:ainst the apparent 
disregard, not of the gods so much as of the emperor. Pliny flat- 
tered himself that his measures against these innocent meetings were* 
effectual; *• Quod ipsum facere de><iisse post edictum meum.V^ t 
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monuments of our faith. The letter of Pliny, it hafe 
been well said, is the first Apology for ChHetirnvvty} 
Nevertheless, this favourable testimony availed 
The popular little to ptotcct the Christians from the 
Sf ?iSi???mi- alarms of paganism. Trajan indeed, when 
cai intrigue, solicited to determine how they should bfe 
treated, was satisfied with recommending mild mea^ 
sures in a tone of almost contemptuous liberality. 
He directed that the professors of the proscribed 
opinions should not be sought for, and that no en- 
» couragement should be given to the informers, wbo 
were generally Jews.' Still, however, if malef&ctois 
80 bold and perverse should be brought before the 
tribunals, the majesty of the law required that they 
should be firmly and sternly dealt with. The courage 
or fanaticism exhibited by these sectarians inflamed 
the temper of their opponents, while even superstition 
might combine to exasperate the pagans against the 
new enemies, in whose zeal and purity they already 
BupentitioiM read the doom of their hollow pretensions. 
peo*?!?. • * The confident anticipations of a coming De- 
liverer, proclaimed from the Christian pulpits, seemed 
connected with the repeated threats of Nero's return 
from the Euphrates, and the intrigues of the Parthian 
court; while the recurring conflagrations of the City 
and the Capitol, the fatal eruption of Vesuvius, and 
renewed activity of its long dormant fires, pointed in 
the, minds, not of the vulgar only, but of many in- 
telligent thinkers, to a near fulfilment of the Chris- 

1 Wallon, HUt de PEsclavage dans VAntiquiU^ iii. 13. 

2 Plin, Epist. X. 97. Trajan carefully limits his cteciston to the 
particular case and locality: *'Neque enim in unirersum aliquid, 
quod quasi certam formam habeat, constitui potest." He requires 
that all denunciations of Christians should be certified with the 
name of the informer: ** Sine auctore vero propositi libelli nnllo cri- 
mine locum habere debent. Nam et pes&imi exempli nee no^^tri 
sseculi est.*' It is very remarkable that the emperor speaks of these 
people as if he had never heard of them before. It is difficult to 
suppose that he regarded them in any other light than as int^mbers 
uf an illegal political club. ' r^ ' T 
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tian prophecy, that the world itself was about to be 
consumed in a final catastrophe.* 

The earliest charge against the believers was that 
of peiTerse and antisocial usages, and a MKtyrdom 
colour was given to their proscription by S^op^i?*' 
the want of legal toleration under which ^^"^^ 
they technically laboured. But these fri- 
volous imputations were reinforced by the fears of the 
multitude, who referred every calamity to the anger 
of the national divinities insulted by their pretended 
impiety. The tradition of the primitive Church, that 
Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch, was examined in that 
city by Trajan in person, and condemned by him to 
a martyr's death, coincides with the account of an 
earthquake by which the Eastern capital was almost 
tlestroyed during the emperor's residence in Syria. 
The date of the martyrdom itself is indeed a matter 
of doubt and controversy; andUhough the tradition 
can hardly be rejected, it must be acknowledged that 
the historical evidence for it is imperfect and con- 
flicting.* The authorities unanimously refer the event 
to a period when it can be shown that Trajan was 
still in the West, and the account of the interview 
between the emperor and the bishop, on which so 
much of its interest depends, rests, it must be allowed, 

* There is something startling in the modem tone of sentiment 
attested by Pliny in reference to the great eruption: "Multi ad 
Deos manus toUere, plures nasqnam jam Deos ullos, €etemamque 
iUam et novissimam noctem mundo interpretantur." Epist yi. 20. 
The appointed destmction of the world by fire was a tenet of the 
fashionable Stoicism of the day. Locan, vii. S14.t '^Ckimmanis 
mando soperest rogns." Sence. Cbn^.a^Afarc. 26. 

« Euseb. Hist. Ecd. iii. 86.; S. Hieron. de Viris lUuatr, 16. The 
first of these aathorities fixes the date to the tenth year of Trajun, 
A. D 107. The second to the eleventh, ▲. d. lOS. The Mcwtyrium 
S. lifMtii places it in the consulship of Sara and Senecio, i. «. ▲. n. 
107. It is now generally agreed that Trajan did not go to the East 
earlier than 114 (see Francke. Clinton, and Greswell), and remained 
there till the time of his death in 117. The earthquake at Antiooh 
occurred Jan. 1 1 5 (set; below), during the consulship of Messala and 
K'do, and the martyrdom must be assi|;iied to December uf the^name j 
ywr. Mtiriyr,Q,%. gitizedbyLjOOgle 
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on suspicious testimony.* But, boweyer this may be, 
the barbarity of the government in its proscription of 
opinion, and the meek endurance of the beBeyers, 
are fully established on the unquestioned evidence of 
Pliny ; and that the fanaticism of both people and 
rulers should be inflamed against them by the occur- 
rence of great public calamities is only too congenial 
to the common course of human affairs.^ 

On ordinary occasions, however, a» appears from 
Pliny's memorable despatches, the govern- 
of the cSu- ment showed some consideration for the ud- 
an «oc e y. f^p^^j^^^^ scctaries, aud made an attempt to 
check promiscuous attacks upon them. Meanwhile 
other enemies, more bitter than the legitimate guar- 
dians of the QtsAe and the state-religion, were prompt 
in frustrating these merciful inclinatiozks. As the Chris- 
tians were themselves at Brst sectarians innovating on 
the national creed of Judaism till they were cast forth 
from its bosom, so there soon appeared within the 
pale of Christianity a strong disposition to discover 
fresh modifications of Ciiristian doctrine^ and provoke 

' We need not enter into the question about the genuineness of 
the epistles ascribed to Ignatius. The anthenticitj of the Mmrtyriwm, 
or Aeta Martyriiy. is shaken b^ the apparent error in the date. The 
later Christian writers seem to haTe followed its chronok){;y |Hretty 
closely^ and so far maj be considered to attest its antiqaitj. We 
are at a loss^ however, to* account for the bishop being sent to suffer 
martyrdom at Rome, and the narrative bears on its faice a strong 
appearance of being EK>ulded into a coiinterpart ta the last voyage 
of St. PauU 

^ The testimony of Hegesippus, the primitive historian of Christi- 
anity (cited by Eusebius, Hist Ecel. iii. 9Q.\ to the martyrdom of 
Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem^ under Trajan, is generally admitted. 
See Milnkan, Hi»t, of Cbri&iianity^ ii. 150. It seems that the martyr 
was stated to be the second bishop of Jerusalem ; James^ who suf- 
fered A. JDu 44, having been the first He was also the son of Cl«opa& 
He was prosecuted, according to the account,, as one of the royal 
seed of David, a subject of incjuisition^as we have seen, under Xk>n»* 
tian. The raartyrologists insisted upon making him a kinsman 
as well as a hearer of Christ, and asserted that he was a hundrsal 
and twenty years old at the time of bis death. The year of the mar« 
tyrdom is not specified, but it was in the prefecture of Atticus^ It 
is not said that the emperor took cognisance of the cas^gl^ 
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expulsion from the new community. The Church 
sought to convince the innovators alternately by argu- 
ment and authority ; and it is clear from her earliest 
traditions that slie leant to the second of these means 
at least as readily as to the first. Her dis- The church, 
cipline was drawn closer by the stricter s^pSXand 
organizatioii to which she was now sub- Epi-eopwy. 
jected: the decision of questions of doctrine was 
brought to a more definite point by the formal ratifi- 
cation of a Canon of Scripture, and the interpretation 
of Holy Writ was referred to a tradition, the keys of 
which were lodged with her rulers, the bishops. The 
union of the true believers was maintained by the 
test of sacramental forms ; and the Church assumed 
the proportions of a visible system, manifest to the 
world without, as well as known to its own members. 
The power of excommunication from this body, as- 
signed to the bishops, was easily suffered to take the 
place of reasoning with people, against whose self-will 
and vanity reasoning would have little availed. The 
dying exhortations of Ignatius, purporting to be ad- 
dressed to the various churches during his pilgrimage 
fix)m tiie imperial tribunal to the amphitheatre, derive 
their force and interest from their reiterated admoni- 
tions to obey the bishop, and eschew doctrinal error 
by holdii]g fast the traditions preserved by the Epis- 
copate. It is clear that the almost open announce- 
ment of this social organization, this spiritual empire 
in the centre of the temporal, must have roused un- 
bounded jealousy in a government which could hardly 
tolerate a committee to collect subscriptions for 
building an aqueduct. The heretics saw their ad- 
vantage, and retorted on the orthodox by denouncing 
them to the government, and still more fatally by 
exciting the passions of the populace against them^ ; 

' Pliny's acooant of the treatment of Christians is confirmed by 
Avebias, Hist Ecelea. iii. 33., with the addition that the informa- 
tJoof againBt them were often laid by the heretics. For the-historyj 
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for when the populace cried aloud in the theatres for 
any object of their capricious desires, the Boman 
governor was bound, by the prescriptions of ancient 
usage, to give it them. Hence the sanguinary cha-^ 
racter of the Koman policy towards the Christians 
even at this early stage, and the mixture with it of 
popular ferocity, so soon outrunning the tardier and 
more considerate pace at which the government was 
of itself disposed to move.* 

The Eastern provinces, at this juncture, might well 
require the presence of the emperor in 

The preieiioe * . ^ , . ^ - 

of Trajan in persou. A uew, an mcreasimr, and appa* 

the East de- ^ .i i . , ^. .1 • x 

manded^th© rcntly a dangerous, society was striking root, 
and spreading its branches abroad beyond 
the iEgean. Its members, while professing outward 
obedience to the government, avoided public ofl&ces, 
secluded themselves from the mass of the people, 
held and disseminated opinions of doubtful import, 
in which the majesty of Caesar, as well as the deity of 
Jupiter, wa5 secretly despised, if not openly abjured. 
On the one hand there was the peril of combination, 
— for the Christians were even more closely united 
than the Jews ; — on the other, there was the peril of 
enthusiasm, ever hateful and suspicious to a central- 
ized machine of administration. From city to city, 
and in the less conspicuous recesses of the country-? 
villages, sophists and hierophants, conjurors and 
wonder-workers, moved by stealth or openly, and 
sowed the elements of discontent and disturbance. 

of these persecutions he refei^, besides Pliny, to Tertnllian, and evi' 
dently has the Ma/tyrium Ignatii^ and some of the epistles of Igna- 
tius, before him. For the martyrdom .of Sjmeon bishop of Jernsa* 
Icm he refers to Ilegesippas. 

^ Mosheim pats this habitual policy in a clear light in speaking 
on this subjt:ct: de Rebus Chtist. sac. ii. c xi. note: ** Sociateeplebis 
)>oi>tulationes rejicere prssides non aadebant, ne sedition! tocom 
faccrent: deinde veteri Bomanorum jure sive consuetudine sic oom- 
paratum erat . . . . ut plebs quoties ad ludos publicos .... con- 
venirct, ab Im|.)eratore ac prsesidibus quae vellet petcre posset: ^>^ 
petition's repudiai'i nuUo mo4o poteraut.^ 
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The Jews had repeatedly proved themselves the most 
obstinate opponents of the Caesars, and they were even 
now plainly intent on forming fresh combinations ; 
the Christians appeared to share the obstinacy of the 
Jews, while they inflamed it with a new and still 
more fervent fanaticism. In the background of this 
fermenting mass lay the formidable power of the 
Parthians, ever ready to harbour exiles, to encourage 
malcontents, and to plot against the interests of the 
empire. To encounter the overt, to bring to light 
the hidden dangers of the time, the stafif of proconsuls 
and procurators, even when supported by the legions, 
was insufficient. The crisis demanded the august 
presence and complete authority- of the master of 
both the soldiers and the people of Kome. 

It was not, accordingly, we may believe, from mere 
restless love of enterprise, nor from the am- j ^r n ot 
bition so often present to the mind of Roman the parthiw. 
commanders, of rivalling the great Eastern ^ ""*'' ** 
conquerors, but from a conviction of the importance 
of the crisis to the welfare of the empire, that Trajan 
relinquished the ease he had earned by his Dacian 
exploits, and plunged again, towards the close of his 
career, into the feverish excitement of a great national 
struggle. But the ostensible motive of the war on 
which he now entered was the interference of the 
Parthians with the aflfairs of Armenia. Vologesus, 
as we have seen, had accepted the terms imposed on 
him by Nero, and had been perhaps too deeply im- 
pressed with the power and magnificence he had wit- 
nessed at Eome to venture to tamper with them. 
Tjridates, king of Armenia, continued to hold hia 
crown in acknowledged dependence on the empire of 
the West, "When, however, the succession to the 
Roman purple was in dispute, Pacorus II., the son 
and successor of Vologesus, did not scruple to take 
open part with a pretender to the Armenian throne. 
The object, indeed, of his favour proved unsuccessful. 
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Vespasiai), though compelled to dissemble while his 
own fortunes were in the balance, was jealous and 
angry. By the time that he had established his 
power he had become weary of fighting ; nor, indeed, 
was the position of affairs at home favourable to an 
arduous and expensive struggle. Titus reposed on 
his Judean laurels, and could afford to overlook the 
slight. Domitian, in his turn, regarded with the 
apathy of a feeble understanding the insults of so 
distant a rival. Pacorus was emboldened by im- 
punity, and carried, it was said, his defiance so far as 
to form relations with Decebalus, gathering up the 
threads of alliance which had connected Mithridates 
of old with the barbarian chiefs beyond the Tanais 
and Borysthenes. He seems, however, to have stood 
in awe of the martial character of Trajan, and to have 
refrained from sending aid to the Dacian prince on 
the Danube, and from effecting a diversion in his 
favour by an attack on the side of the Euphrates. 
His movements were confined to redoubled efforts for 
the extension of the Parthian influence over Armenia. 
After the death of Pacorus his brother Chosroes pur- 
sued the same policy, and ventured to recommend a 
son of the deceased king of Parthia, named Exedares, 
Resitted by ^ ^^^ *'^® vacaut throue of Tiridates. But 
Trajan. Trajau had now completed the subjugation 

A.D.114. ^£ Dacia, and was at leisure to demand re- 
paration for this insult. Armenia, he declared, was 
the vassal of Eome, not of Parthia. She must accept 
her kings from the master of the legions which had 
so often sprung from the Euphrates to the Araxes, 
and given proof of their power to annex, if so it pleased 
their leaders, the whole realm to the empire. Chos- 
roes was alarmed at the menaces addressed to him, 
and still more at the promptitude with which his op- 
ponent rushed towards the scene of action. He sent 
envoys to meet Trajan at Athens, and assured him 
that he had already compelled Exedares. whom he 
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represented as equally faithless to both powers, to 
descend from the throne. At the same time, how- 
ever, he presumed, it seems, to suggest the substitution 
of Parthamasiris, another son of Pacorus, for the un- 
worthy Exedares, only asking the Eoman emperor to 
invest him with the diadem, instead of bestowing it 
himself. It appeared, however, that Trajan had other 
ends in view than to settle a matter of ceremonial 
with the king of Parthia. He was resolved to establish 
the supremacy of Rome throughout the East, by some 
notable exploits, and, old though he now was, he would 
not suffer his plans to be frustrated by a premature 
accommodation. * He rej ected the presents with which 
Chosroes had accompanied his overtures, and deigned 
to make no other reply to his proposals but that the 
friendship of princes should be estimated by deeds, 
rather than by words, and that, when he arrived him- 
self in Syria, he would act as befitted the occasion. 
With these ominous words he dismissed the courtiers 
of Chosroes, and continued his progress through 
Asia and Cilicia, till he finally arrived, to- Tr«jan arriyw 
wards the close of the year 114, at the •»^««*- 
headquarters of the Roman government in Antioch.^ 
While awaiting the season for military movements, 
restoring the strictness of military disci- Earthquake 
pline, and superintending the details of the ** -^'^'^ 
civil administration of the East, a calamity occurred 
which might have daunted the courage of a less reso- 
lute ruler. It was in the course of this same winter, 
early in the year 115, according to the most exact 
chronology, that the splendid capital of Syria was 
visited by an earthquake, one of the most disastrous 

* The age of Trajan in 114 was sixty-two years. Julian, Ca$. 
p. 328 A, refers to his advanced age: Tpbs Ilap^vafovs itpiy fiky iSj-Ktiff* 
6ai Trap* cuhwv ovK (^6firjv Seiy xpV^^^^ '^'^^^^ fhrXoir iSiKowri 9i ^tc^^XOov, 
ovSfv ^h rijs TiXiKias KtoXuBfls' Kairoi ^Mvruy fwi r£y ySfJMyrh fi^ arpo' 

• Dion, IxviiL 17.; Francke, Gegch. Traj. p. 261. foE; CKnton, 
Fast. Rom. nr^r^n]^ 
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appareBtly of all the similar inflictions from which 
that luckless city has periodically suffered. Thq 
commotion of the elements, the overthrow of edifices, 
and destruction of multitudes of people in the ruins, 
are described with great emphasis by Dion, who adds, 
that the calamity was enhanced by the presence of 
unusual crowds from all the cities of the East, as- 
sembled to pay homage to the emperor, or to take 
part in his expedition. Among the victims were 
many Bomans of distinction, including Pedo, one of 
the consuls for the year, who had just entered on his 
office. Trajan himself only escaped by creeping 
through a window, with the assistance of a man of 
gigantic stature, who was evidently supposed to have 
been some divine protector. The population were 
compelled to encamp, in that inclement season, in 
the Circus, while Mount Casius, the lofty eminence 
whicji towers above the city, and seems almost to 
impend over it, appeared, to their excited imagma- 
tions, to be shaken by the violence of the repeated 
shocks, and trembled as if about to fall and over- 
whelm the remnants of the ruin.* 

The events of Trajan's expedition into the East, 
,the most brilliant in the extent and rapidity of its 
conquests of any exploit of the Eoman arms, though 

* Dion, Ixviii. 25. The earthquake at Antioch is reckoned by 
< >ro8iii8, along with other calamities of the same nature, as a divine 
•judgment on the persecution of the Chribtiaus. '* Terras motn qua- 
tnor urbes Asise subversse . . . . et GrsBcorum civitates duo ... . 
Tres Galatise civitates eodem terrse motu dirutse .... Pantheon 
Bomse fulmine concrematum." We can easily sup|>ose that the 
Christians were conscious that the perseentions they now suffered 
were connected with these portentous disasters. The Pagans, on 
the other hand, were deeply impressed with them, as judgments re- 
quiring peculiar methods of expiation. Thus the survivors at An- 
tioch erected a temple in their beautiful suburb of Daphne to Zeus 
the Saviour. Francke, Gesch, Traj, p. 268., from Malelas and 
Eustathius. A fresh outbreak of the Jews in Egypt and Cyrene at 
this juncture may perhaps be also referred to the excitement which 
followed on the catastrophe at Antioch. See Oros. A c; Euseb. 
Hi8UEcclvr,2, 
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doomed to ominous obscuration at its close, may be di- 
vided, brief as was the interval it embraced, 
into two portions. The first of these in- ditioSito***" 
eludes, as the work of a few months only, "**° ** 
the annexation of Armenia to the Roman dominions, 
and the consolidation of the Roman power throughout 
the regions between the Euxine and the Caspian, the 
Euphrates and tlie Caucasus. Our authorities, in- 
deed, are here confused and fragmentary, and it is 
only as a choice of diflBculties that we accept the 
arrangement and chronology which seem best ac- 
credited. The commencement of the year 1 1 5 was 
no doubt occupied with preparations for a great mili- 
tary progress, and the emperor's advance must have 
heen retarded by the disaster at Antioch. But the 
legionaries, whose habits of endurance had been re- 
laxed under the enervating climate of Syria, required 
to be guided with a strong hand, and Trajan did not 
hesitate to keep the field through the summer heats.* 
As he advanced from the Syrian capital to the Arme- 
nian frontier, he received the petty princes of the 
regions on his route, and accepted their homage and 
their gifts with the air of an Oriental potentate. 
Ascending the stream of the Euphrates from the 
Roman outpost at Zeugma, he occupied the passages 
of that river at Samosata and Elegia ; and here, on 
the fi-ontier of the Greater Armenia, he awaited the 
arrival of Parthamasiris, whom he had summoned to 
attend him.^ The pretender to the throne of Armenia 

* The indiscipline of the Syrian legions and the vigorous mea- 
sures of Trajan are painted in strong colonrs by Pronto, Prmcip, 
But in Opp, Ined. ii. 340.: •* Corruptissimi vero omnium Syriatici 
milites, seditiosi, contumaces, apud signa infirequentes . . . Tantam 
militaris disciplina) labem coercuit, indnstria sua ad militandum 
exemplo proposita," etc. 

' Some of our geographers suppose the existence of two places of 
the name of Elegia, one corresponding to a modem Ilidjeh, the 
cjther to Iz-Oghlu. I find the latter only in Kiepert's elaborate map 
<>f Asia Minor, placed on the right or Roman bank of the Euphrates, 
just above the 8i>ot where the river falls into the defiles jQf the , 
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affected independence, and instead of appearing lu 
person, took the liberty of sending envoys to confer 
with the rival chieftain. Trajan refused to admit the 
vassals of a vassal into his presence, and Parthamasiris, 
now thoroughly alai-med, was compelled to repair him- 
self to the Boman quarters. The Parthian, 
hi[?ioJ?^f ' however, though no match for a Koman 
• *K th?*" enemy in the field, was a bold and magna- 
ciiimantto uimous adversary. He advanced gallantly, 

the throne. .,, ^^ J j. xi. ) i. • 

With a small retmue, to the emperors tri- 
bunal in the centre of the camp. Taking the diadem 
from his own brows he laid it at Trajan's feet ; then, 
• drawing himself up, he stood in dignified silence, ex- 
pecting that this mute submission would be accepted 
in place of humiliating declarations, and that the 
emblem of sovereignty would be returned to him. 
But at the sight of this expressive act of homage from 
the son of the once terrible Pacorus, the whole army 
raised a shout and loudly saluted Trajan as Impe- 
rator, and victor of a bloodless field. The Parthian 
was startled by this sudden tumult, and apprehended 
danger to his person. Turning about to retire, Le 
found himself surrounded and retreat intercepted. 
He once more confronted the emperor, and demanded 
a private interview, that any degrading concessions 
required of him might at least be made out of the 
sight both of his friends and his enemies. He was 
then led, courteously as it would seem in the first 
instance, into the prsetorium ; but the terms he of- 



Taurus, as Samosata stands just below them. Perhaps this spot is 
more strictly in Cappadocia than in the Lesser Arnienia, which are 
commonly represented as separated by the stream of the Tokhmah- 
Sir; but on tiiis matter we have no precise informat.on. In Dion, 
Ixxi. 2., a Roman force is said to be cut to pieces, a. d. 162, by the 
Parthians at Elegia in Armenia; and this Elegia can only be the 
frontier station on the Euphrates, as Armenia Major, which was an- 
nexed to the empire in 116, was relinquished a few years later, and 
no Roman force would be quartered within it- I am inclined, 
therefore, to believe in only one Elegia. 
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fered were not sufficient. Trajan used no forbear- 
ance to the rival now in his power. He would be 
satisfied with no less than the cession of his country, 
and even this capitulation must be accompanied with 
galling indignities. The emperor again ascended his 
tribunal, and Parthamasiris, frustrated in a second 
attempt to escape, was now led as a captive before 
him, and required to pronounce his submission in 
public, that no false account of the circumstances 
might be suflfered to transpire. The Parthian, in this 
extremity, maintained his self-possession. He proudly 
affirmed that he was neither captured nor conquered ; 
but had come of his own accord, as Tiridates had 
come to Nero, to confer on equal terms with a gene- 
rous rival. Trajan curtly replied, with the eflfrontery 
of a PauUus or a Pompeius, that Armenia was a 
Roman dependency, and that he would give its crown 
to none, but would place it under a governor from 
Rome. Parthamasiris and his countrymen were then 
directed to leave the camp, but a Eoman squadron 
was given him as an escort, to prevent his communi- 
cating with the native chiefs on his route homewards. 
His Armenian attendants were, however, detained;, 
for they were now pronounced to be Roman subjects, 
and to owe no allegiance to the foreign intruder.^ 

Even from Dion's account, which has been thus 
repeated, meagre as it is, we are led to ap- Treachenwu 
prehend that Trajan's conduct was marked pSiftSSJ*' 
with a contemptuous disregard of the treat- ■^'' 
ment due to a fair and open enemy. From the casual 
expression, indeed, of an obscure writer, it has been 
long inferred that Parthamasiris actually perished ^ ; 

* Dion, Ixviii. 18-20. 

' Entrop. viii. 3. : " Parthamasire occiso," to which we may now 
add the supplemental testimony of Cornelius Fronto {Princip, Hist 
p. 349.): ** Trajano csedes Parthamasiris regis supplicis haud satis 
excusata; tametsi ultro ille vim ceeptans, tnmultu orto, merito inter- 
fectus est, meliore tamen Romanorum fama impuoe sapplex abisset, 
qoam jure aupplicium laisset." 
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and the fragments of a contemporary history lately 
discovered, leave no doubt of the fact, that the dis- 
missal of Parthamasiris was only a feint, and that 
the emperor took care to have him again arrested, 
and when he resisted and flew to arms, caused him to 
be brutally slain. While in many respects the pub- 
lic morality of the Romans was purified by their long 
civilization, it must be acknowledged that in the 
treatment of their foes they had made little advance 
either in clemency or good faith. But this sharp 
and sudden blow was successful. Parthamasiris may 
have had no firm footing in the country over which 
he had usurped dominion. The Armenians, finding 
that they had no choice but between submission to 
Rome or to Parthia, may have preferred the rule of 
a proconsul to that of a satrap. At all events, they 
yielded without a blow. The Greater and 
A^niL the Lesser Armenia were now, for the first 
SfiSnan time, annexed to the empire, and reduced 
empire. ^ ^j^^ form of a proviucc. The Roman 
standards were planted on the shores of the Cas- 
pian. Araxes chafed in vain against the piers of a 
Roman bridge. While these arrangements were in 
progress the conqueror turned northward, and reached 
the hill-station of Satala on the Lycus, which com- 
manded the road into the wild districts on the eastern 
shores of the Euxine. Here he received the homage 
of the Heniochi, and gave a king to the Albani. Here 
he graciously accepted the alliance of the Iberi, the 
Sauromatae, and the tribes of the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus. He might hope, perhaps, to close the sources 
of the perennial stream of nomade savagery which 
ever broke against the frontiers of his Dacian pro- 
vinces. But the Romans were pleased to hear once 
more the names of clients and tributaries over whom 
their great Pompeius had triumphed in the good old 
days of conquest ; and they exclaimed with exulta- 
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tion, that under the bravest of her emperors, Eome 
again squared at the world.^ 

The subsequent exploits of Trajan were compressed 
within a very short space of time, and we 
are led to suppose that before the close of quititionttn 
this eventful year, he launched his victo- "^^ 
rious legions against the centre of the Parthian power. 
The direction of his march may be traced perhaps by 
the titles of the princes whose submission he succes- 
sively received. At the head of these was Abgarus, 
king of Edessa, at the first stage on the road which 
crossed Mesopotamia from Zeugma to Nineveh, The 
next in order was Sporaces, phylarch, as he is called, 
of Anthemusia, a town of Macedonian origin on the 
river Chaboras. His route then was the same which 
had proved fatal to Crassus ; but Trajan was an abler 
captain than the luckless triumvir, and he was more 
fortunate, also, in having a less able enemy to contend 
with. The Parthian kings, though still bold in lan- 
guage and haughty in their pretensions, were at this 
time broken in power ; the spirit of their nation was 
well nigh exhausted, and their realm was ready to 
fall a prey to any resolute assailant. Trajan, indeed, 
won his way by intrigue as much as by the power of 
his arms. His interview with the young son of 
Abganis, in which he afifected to pull the prince play- 
ftJly by the ears, exemplifies the trivialities to which 
a victorious emperor would descend, when it was 
more convenient to deceive than to threaten his vic- 
tim. The dominions of these petty chiefs were not 
less surely absorbed in the new provinces which the 

* Tbu8 I venture to translate the pugilistic metaphor of Kufus, 
Breviar.c ^l.i ** movit lacertos." Eutrop. L c: '*Armeniam . . . 
recepit. Albania regem dedit. Iberorum regem et Sauromatorum 
et Bosporanomm, Osdroenornm et Colchorum in fidera recepit. 
Garduenofl et Marcomedos occnpaTit." Comp. Flin. Epist, x. 13-1$. 
The occupation of Satalais mentioned by Dion,lxviii.l 9.,butthe order 
of events is, as 1 have said, much confused in this writer's remains, 
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invader added to his empire. From thenoe, taking 
TndMieraiM ^^^"^*^&® ^^ ^^6 feods subsisting betweea 
S^i^S the Parthian Ghoeroes and his yassals, 
otaS^^ Mannus and Manisarus, the invader pushed 
on to Singara, took Nisibis, bridged tbe 
Tigris, and in spite of the desultory resistance of tbe 
mountain tribes (for the Parthian king seems to have 
led nc^ army to oppose him), planted himself firmly 
in the r^on of Adiabene.* The resistance of the 
Parthians was paralysed by intestine divisions ; the 
Bomans marched triumphantly from station to sta- 
tion; and before the end of the year Trajan had 
created the new province of Assyria, stretching be- 
yond the Tigris t-o the mountain ridge of Choatres 
and Zagrus, and including the modem Kurdistan. 
The title of Parthicus was well bestowed on the 
achiever of so splendid a conquest, who had thus won 
for the City of the West the sites of Alexander's 
greatest victories, Arbela and Gaugamela.^ 

Trajan passed the ensuing winter at Nisibis or 
Trujande- Edcssa. His ardent soul, still glowing be- 
SSluI.?iS" neath the weight of years, was inflamed 
SbSSMSe*"* with the prospect of easy and unlimited 
r"?iiT* conquests in remotest Asia. From the Eu- 
A.v,8e». phrates to the Indus, all the tribes of the 
far East were fluttering with the anticipation of his 
descent upon them.' Vast preparations were made, 

* Dion, Ixviii. 26. : ^h rh f^ap* MixBri, I can hardly reconcile this 
mark of time with the circumstances detailed, whether we suppose 
the passage of the Tigris to take place in 115 or 116. I have sup- 
posed in the text that this was the termination of the campaign of 
115, and that Trajan descended the Tigris or the Euphrates in the 
spridg of the following year. 

' The title of Parthicus does not appear on Trnjan*8 medals in 
this year (115); but some time must be allowed for the news of his 
last exploits to reach Rome. On the conquest of Ctesipfaon, in tbe 
ensuing year, the army is said to confirm the title, as though it bad 
been already given. Dion, Ixriii 28. : rriv helic^iitriv toS H^pAirov 

* Victor, «/c Casar. 13.: ** Ad ortnm Sol is cnnctae geiites qa» 
inter Indum et Euphratem sunt bello concussaB." 
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and a miglity armament was wafted in the spring of 
116 down the Euphrates, and the flotilla itself trans- 
ported by simple machinery across the neck of land 
which separates the Euphrates from the Tigris, in 
order to arrive at Clesiphon.* This great city, the 
residence of the Parthian sultans, at once opened its 
gates; the army sainted thek chief as Imperator, 
and eonfirmed the title of Parthicus. The indepen- 
dence of the great monarchy, once Rome's only rival, 
seemed for a moment extinguished. The king fled 
into the interior of Medkt, but the Boman forces 
under Trajan's lieutenants pursued him as far as 
Susa, and there captured his daughter and his golden 
throne. Leaving to Lusius Quietus, to 7^^^ 
Julius Alexander, and to Eracius Clams iJr^SiS? 
the complete reduction of these regions, **"^- 
and more pctrticularly of Seleucia on the Tigris, a city 
whose Grecian liberties even the Parthian monarchs 
had respected, Trajan descended in person the stream 
of the now united rivers, and launched his bark on 
the Persian Grulf. His restless imagination was not 
yet satisfied. He could not repress the puerile am- 
bition of emulating the first European conqueror of 
the East, and leading his legions to the ocean on 
which the triremes of Alexander had floated. Seeing 
a vessel laden for India, and about to sail, he ex- 
claimed. Were I yet young^ I would riot stop till I 
too had reached the Ivmita of the Macedonian cou" 
guest.^ But the hand of fate was already upon him, 

' Dion, IxTiii. 28. : ^cpeyeyxiw rdt trXoia 6\kois, i. e. on rollers 
covered with greased skins. Comp. Hor. Ori. i. 4. 2. The canals 
whidi formerly led from the Euphrates to the Tigris had silted up 
under the negligent goTemment of the Farthians, and the Euphrates 
constantly overflowing its hanks had converted these once fertile 
tracts into a morass. It is true, as Dion remarks, that the hed of 
this river is higher in its mid course than that of the Tigris ; hut 
hj skilful engineering, a portion of the higher stream had formerly 
been conveyed safely into the lower. Comp. Arrian. Anah, Alex. vii. 7. 

* Dion, Ixviii. 28.; Eutrop viii. 2.; Julian, Caa. pt 22. » ArcSe/K- 
Pvw adrois r4 Tf TeriKhu Kol rh nap0iKhv rp^weuoy ^TiaTo 56 ''^"^A^QTp 
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and had be recdly breathed so wild an aspiratioD, the 
circumstances of the realm be had left behind him 
Defections in Hiust havo specdily dispelled his delusions, 
biarear. Aftcr a fcw skirmishes with the -tribes on 
the coast, the news of defections in his rear caused 
him hastily to retrace his steps. Seleucia, after her 
first submission, encouraged perhaps by his absence, 
had broken out in rebellion, and overpowered a Eo- 
man army. The city was stormed by Clarus and 
Alexander, and according to the historians burnt to 
the ground ; but this, there is reason to believe, is a 
gross exaggeration. Trajan, however, was undeceived. 
^^ He confessed that the complete annexation 
wjtowano- of those distaut regions to the empire was 
?iS^°^ impossible, and he proceeded to set up a 
puppet of his own, a Parthian of royal 
blood, named Parthamaspates, to perpetuate, under 
Roman control, the national existence. Repairing to 
Ctesiphon, he assembled the people in the presence of 
his army, and calling the new candidate before him, 
placed the diadem on his head, with a magniloquent 
harangue on the splendour of his own achievements.^ 
The year 116 closed with this pretended settle- 
ment of Parthian aflTairs ; but troubles were gathering 
about the conqueror's path, and his own energies were 
beginning, perhaps, to fail. The last exploit of Tra- 
jan was not a movement in advance, or the opening 
of another vista of triumphs, but an attempt, not 
wholly successful, to quell the defection of revolted 
subjects. The little fastness of Atra, the modern El 

. &s obx hnrp^oM adr^ rots llapBiKo7s vpdyfAcuTiv ^irc{cX0c7v. Francke, 
Gesch. Trojans, p. 289. This writer places Trajan*s visit to the 
Persian Gulf in 117. If this could be admitted, the descent of the 
Euphrates might be assigned to the spring of 116; but it seems to 
me not to allow time enough for |;he return to Ctesiphon and trans- 
actions there previous to the journey homeward. See below. In 
either case there is no pretence for the assumption of some modems, 
that Trajan launched upon the Arabian ocean. 

* Dion, Ixviii. 27-30. The progress and successes of Ti'ajanmay 
be traced on his existing medals. See Eckhel and Francke, &c 
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Hadr, on the road from Ctesiphon to Singara, though 
contemptible in itself, was rendered formidable 
by the nature of the country in which it stood, a 
desert almost destitute of water, affording neither 
food for men nor fodder for horses. The natives 
consecrated this city to the Sun, and the fierce rays 
of that potent luminary striking on a dry and sandy 
soil, furnished a better defence than armies or forti- 
fications. Trajan could approach the place only 
with a small body of soldiers, and though he suc- 
ceeded in breaching the walls, he was unable to pene- 
trate them, and in succouring his baffled cohorts he 
was himself struck by an arrow. A thunderstorm 
with rain' and hail added to the confusion of the 
Romans; but it served at least to cover their retreat. 
Their food and drink were poisoned with swarms of 
noxious insects, and the chief was at length conj- 
pelled to retire before the last and least formidable 
of his opponents.' 

Even under the command of Trajan^ that gallant 
captain, an army with its legate had been G«nerai wvoit 
cut in pieces, and the victorious emperor's throughout' 
return was neither unmolested nor blood- ^ ^^"7. 
lessJ^ Such is the testimony of Fronto, no ^* "* ^^' 
favourable witness perhaps, to the disasters which 
clouded the termination of the Parthian campaigns. 
Trajan was now anxious to make his way to Rome. 
He still flattered himself that he had effected per- 
manent conquests, and that the realms of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria beyond the Tigris would 

* Dion, IxTiii. 31. The position of Atra or Atr» is fixed by the 
statement of Steph. Byzant. (ex. Arrian. xvii. Parthic,'). 'Arptu 
^iXis fiera^i Ei/fpdrov Koi Tlyfnrros. Francke, p. 293. 

' Fronto, Prineip. Hist p. 338.: "Sed etiam fortissimi imperato- 
ris dactn legatus cum exercita csesus, et principis ad triamphum de- 
cedentis haudquaquam secura nee incraenta regressio." It will be 
understood that Fronto, writing under Trajan's successor, is not in- 
disposed to point out the circumstances which detract from the great 
conqueror'* unrivalled merits. Dig,,,, ^y GoOgle 
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coixtmue^ under the control of his lieutenants^ a 
lasting trophy of the Boman Terminus.* But his 
own weakness was no doubt sensibly increasing. He 
had not provided for the succession, and with his 
habitual deference to the senate, be might shrink 
from the odium of making an appointment except in 
their presence, or with their concurrence. Mean- 
while, within tihe borders of the empire, sympathetic 
movements of revolt responded pulse by pulse to the 
death spasms of Armenia and of Parthia. The Jewish 
insurrection^ so long impeDtding, had burst forth in 
several quarters. The fall of Antiocfa was perhaps a 
signal for a final appeal to the Deliverer of Israel.* 
Once more the diildren of Moses and David believed 
that heaven had declared for them by outward tokens, 
and that their long-destined triumph was at hand. 
The Jewish population of Palestine and Syria had 
not yet recovered firom its exhaustion, but the num- 
ber of this people was very considerable in Cypma, 
lying over against Antioch, where Augustus had 
granted to the fisst Herod the privil^^ of working 
the copper mines, whence the island derived its 

^ * Bufas, Breviar, 14. : ^ Ad eztremsm jsub Trajano principe regi 
majoris Armenis diadema snblatona est, et per Tta}anum Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria et Arabia provincice factae sunt/' Eutrop. 
TitL 3.: ** Seleveijtm et Ctesipbonteis, Babylonen et Messenios, Yicit 
«c tennit: usque ad IndisB fioes et mare rBbmm at^cessit: atqae ibi 
tres prorincias feeit, Armeniam, AjBsyriam, Mesopor.amiam.'' Tac 
Ann, i. 61.: '^Bom. Imp. quod nunc ad mare rubiram pateseit," i. c 
the Persian Gulf. 

' QfOfiius sums t^> the great featHves of this wide>^>read insurvee- 
tion in a few Tehement sentenoes: ** Incredibili deinde motu sub uno 
tempore Judsn, quasi rabie eflferati^ per dirersas terrarum partes 
exarserant. Nam et per totam Libyam adrersus incolas atroclssima 
bella gessemnt? qu» adeo tone interfectis cuitoribus desolata eat, ut 
nisi postea Hadrianns inaperator cottectas aHande colonias illne de- 
4kuciflaBt, Tacna penitua terra, abraso habitatorp» mansisset. iBgyp* 
ium ¥ero totam at Cyrenen et Thebaida crueuiis seditionibus turba- 
▼erant. lii Alexandria autam oommisso prpplio vicii at attriti sum. 
In Mesopotamia qnoqne rehellantibus jussu Impt^rMtoris beUum 
iUatum est. Itaqne multa millia eorum vaKtu esede deleta sunt. Sa- 
laminem sane, urbem Cypri, interfecijis omnibus iiUKkUs d^l^Teroiiiti^** 
Oros. vii* 12. 
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name. This rich and pleasant territory had afforded 
a refuge to the Jews of the continent through three 
generations of disturbance and alarm, and the He- 
brew race was now probably not inferior there in 
number to the native Syrians or Grreeks. On the first 
outburst of a Jewish revolt, the whole island fell into 
the hands of the insurgents, and became an arsenal 
and a rallying point for the insurrection, which soon 
spread over Egypt, Cyrene and Mesopo- 
tamia. The leader of the revolt in Cyprus outbSdfS 
bore the name of Artemion, but we know ^™** 
no particulars of the war in this quarter, except that 
240,000 of the native population are said to have 
Mien victims to the exterminating fury of the insur- 
gents. When the rebellion was at last extinguished 
in blood, the Jews were forbidden thenceforth to set 
foot on the island, and even if driven thither by stress 
of weather the penalty of death was mercilessly en- 
forced against them.^ 

Throughout Mesopotamia the movements of dis- 
affection to the Boman conquest were con- jewwirevoitte 
nected with this Jewish outbreak. Lusius t'»«cy«>»««*- 
Quietus, the best of Trajan^s generals, charged with 
the task of completing the reduction of the new pro- 
vince, was especially enjoined to clear it of this element 
of perpetual resistance.^ On the coast of Libya the 
contest assumed a still more formidable character. 
The Jewish population of the Cyrenaica outnumbered 
the natives, and the fanaticism which had been aroused 
by the pretended mission of Jonathan was fanned 
into a fiercer flame by a chief, who seems to have 
borne the double name of Andreas LucuUus.' Here 

' Dion, Ixviii. 32. The historian's father was governbr of Cyprus, 
which was attached to the province of Cilicia, and the statement in' 
the text seems to have been derived from special sooreea 

' Dion, Ixviii. 33.; Easeb. Hist. EccL iv. 2,: J Si avroKpdrwp 
tvmrw&aas ical rods er Mco-oirora/ut^ *lov9cUovs ivi$7i<r4<T$ai roTt adT<(0t, 
Admc^ Kv^rq? wpoaerc^tv tKKoBapai r^s hrapx^ a^o6s. 

' iJiou calls him ** Andreas," and Ensebius ** Lucnas,'* which mar t 
be rendered by " LucuUua." jOgie 
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the insurgents were for a time triumphant, and dis- 
graced their success by the cruelties they committed 
on the surprised and overpowered Cyrenians; for 
the hostility of the Jews in these parts was directed 
less against the central government and the Eoman 
residents, than the native race with whom they always 
dwelt in habits of mutual animosity ; of these 220,000 
are said to have perished, many of them in torments 
inflicted with cannibal ferocity. After every allow- 
ance for the exaggeration usual in such cases, there 
seems no reason to question the general truth of these 
charges against the insurgents, and in as far as their 
barbarity was wreaked on the natives rather than 
on the Eomans, the excuse of despair, and even of 
revenge, has no place. From Gyrene the flame 
quickly spread to Egypt. The prefect Lupus was 
worsted in several encounters, and shut up within 
the walls of Alexandria, where, however, he indem- 
nified himself for his losses by the massacre of the 
Jewish residents. His position was still 
•" ° 8yp • precarious, when Martins Turbo came from 
Trajan to the rescue, and the frantic resistance of the 
rebels was at last overcome after a protracted resis- 
tance, and in a series of engagements. The historian 
Appian, in speaking of the expiatory chapel which 
Was dedicated to Pompeius at the foot of 'Mount 
Casius, remarks incidentally. This little shrine was 
destroyed in our own time by the Jews, in the in- 
temeeine war which Trajan waged against them.^ 
Such was the fury on the one side* such the vengeance 
on the other. 

The report of these internal troubles cast a deep 
Trajan returns gloom ovcT Trajau's Spirit. Hc was con- 
t« A^ntioch. scions that he had no longer the strength to 
contend in person against them, and it was no doubt 

. * SalTador refers to this passage {BeU Civ. ii. 90.) with the object 
of signalizing the mercilessness of the Bonians; but this is the device 
of an advocate, and does not befit the impartiality uiUiistonL 
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with bitter sorrow that he took leave of his armies at 
Antioch, and handed over to his lieutenants the com- 
rades of so many well-fought fields. As the 
summer advanced, he turned his face again on hu retum 
westward ; but his, robust constitution had 
been shattered by fatigue; possibly the chagrin of his 
last repulse had aggravated the pestilential vapours of 
Atra. According to some accounts, he fancied him- 
self sufifering from poison ; but the virus, if such 
there were, was infused into his system by the air and 
the climate, not by the hand of man. His disorder 
appears to have assumed the form of dropsy. He 
became rapidly worse, and could proceed no further 
than Selinus in Cilicia, where he expired on one of 
the first days of August. His reign, ex- and death at 
tended beyond the term of any of his pre- *»"*»»"• 
decessors since Tiberius, numbered nineteen years 
and a half, and he had reached the age of sixty-five 
years, spent in almost uninterrupted activity. Trajan 
was the first of the Caesars who had met his death at 
a distance from Rome and Italy, the first whose life 
had been cut short in the actual service of his country. 
Such a fate deserved to be signalized by an extra- 
ordinary distinction. The charred remains of the 
greatest of tiae emperors were conveyed to Rome, and 
suffered to repose in a golden urn, at the foot of his 
own column, within the precincts of the city.* 

But the thread of imperial life could hardly 
snap without a jar which would be felt peHisofthe 
throughout the whole extent of the empire. ^&n^tb» 
Trajan, like Alexander, had been cut off -^"^-^o"- 
suddenly in the far East, and, like Alexander, he had 

* Eatropins, viii, 5. : ** Solas omnium intra urbem sepultns est.** 
The same distinction had been accorded to Julias Caesar: **08sa 
ejus coUocata in arna aurea in foro quod ssdificayit sub columna 
sita sunt." Dion, Ixix. 2. : rh $6 rov Tpduivod oara ty r^ kiopi airov 
Kojertdri, The column seems indeed to stand precisely on the line 
of the Servian waU. p f^f^n]f> 
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left no avowed successor. Several of his general 
abroad might advance nearly equal claims to the 
sword of Trajan ; some of the senators at home might 
deem themselves not unworthy of the purple of Nerva. 
On every side there was an army or a faction ready 
to devote itself to the service of its favourite or its 
champion. The provinces lately annexed were at 
the same time in a state of ominous agitation ; along 
one-half of the frontiers, Britons, Germans, and Sai- 
matians were mustering their forces for invasion; a 
virulent insurrection waa still glowing throughout a 
large portion of the empire. Nevertheless the com- 
pact body of the Roman commonwealth was still held 
firmly together by its inherent self-attraction. There 
was no tendency to split in pieces, as in the ill- 
cemented masses of the Macedonian conquest ; and 
the presence of mind of a clever woman was well em- 
ployed in effecting the peaceful transfer of power, 
and relieving the state from the stress of disruption. 
Of the accession of Publius ^lius Hadrianus to 
TWjuftKta- t^® empire ; of the means by which it was 
m^^t^hk effected; ofthe character and reputation he 
*^'**' brought with him to the throne ; ofthe first 

measures of his reign, by which he renounced the 
latest conquests of his predecessor, while he put forth 
all his power to retain the realms bequeathed him 
from an earlier period, I shall speak at large here- 
after. It will be well to return, in concluding our 
present review of Eastern affairs, to the great Jewish 
insurrection, and the important consequences which 
followed from it. Trajan was surely fortunate in the 
moment of his death. Vexed as he doubtless was, 
by the frustration of his grand designs for incorpo- 
rating the Parthian monarchy with the Roman, and 
fulfilling the idea of universal empire which had 
flitted through the mind of Pompeius or Julius, but 
had been deliberately rejected by Augustus and Ves- 
pasian, his proud spirit would have been broken 
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indeed, had he lived to witness the difficulties in 
which Borne was plunged at his death, the spread of 
the Jewish revolt in Asia and Palestine, the ag^gressions 
of the Moors, the Scythians, and the Britons at the 
most distant points of his dominions.* The momentary 
success of the insurgents of Cyprus and Gyrene had 
prompted a general assurance that the conquering 
race was no longer invincible, and the last great 
triumphs of its legions were followed by a rebound of 
fortune still more momentous. The first Hadrian wun- 
act of the new reign was the formal relin- 2Sw iS)iino« 
quishment of the new provinces beyond the EupS^tei. 
Euphrates.^ The Parthian tottered back with feeble 
step to his accustomed frontiers. Arabia was left 
unmolested; India was no longer menaced. Armenia 
found herself once more suspended between two rival 
empires, of which the one was too weak to seize, the 
other too weak to retain her. All the forces of Bome 
in the Sast were now set free to complete the sup- 
pression of the Jewish disturbances. The flames of 
insurrection which had broken out in so many remote 
quarters were concentrated, and burnt more fiercely 
than ever, in the ancient centre of the Jewish national* 
ity. Martins Turbo, appointed to command j^^^,^,^ 
in Palestine, was equally amazed at the jfthe jenSta 
fanaticism and the numbers of people whose 
faith had been mocked, whose hopes frustrated, whose 

^ Spartian, Hadrian^ 5.: ^'Deficientibus bis nationibas qnas Tra* 
Janus snbegerat, Mauri lacessebant, Sarroatss bellum inferebant, 
Britanni teneri sub RomaDa ditione non poterant, ^gjptus sedi- 
tionibns nrgebatnr, Lycia denique ac PalcBstina rebelles animos 
efferebant" 

* Spartian, /. c. : " Qnare omnia trans Enpbratem ac Tigrim reli- 
qnity exempio ut dicebat Catonis, qui Macedonas liberos pronnntiavit 
quia teoeri non pocerant" See Livy, xlv. 18., who however gives a 
different account of the matter. Of Hadrian's relinquishment of 
Bacia I shall speak later. There seems no reason whatever for 
attributing to jealousy of Trajan measures which were imperatively 
demanded by the circumstances of the times. Comp. Entrop. viii 3.; 
IVputo, Ptincip, Hi$U p. 244. 
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young men had been decimated, whose old men, 
women and children, had been enslaved and exiled. 
Under the teaching of the doctors of Tiberias faith had 
been cherished, and hope had revived. Despised and 
unmolested for fifby years, a new generation had risen 
from the soil of their ancestors, recruited by the mul- 
titudes who flocked homewards year by year, with an 
unextinguishable love of country, and reinforced by 
the fugitives from many scenes of persecution, all 
animated with a growing conviction that the last 
struggle of their race was at hand, to be contested on 
the site of their old historic triumphs. 

It is not perhaps wholly fancifiU to imagine that 
the Jewish leaders, after the fall of their city 
nJioiSuj and temple and the great dispersion of their 
tSJe«^^^^ people, deliberately invented new means 
doctors at* for maintaining their cherished nationality. 
Their conquerors, as they might observe, 
were scattered, like themselves, over the face of the 
globe, and abode wherever they conquered ; but the 
laws, the manners, and the traditions of Rome were 
preserved almost intact amidst alien races by the con- 
sciousness that there existed a visible centre of their 
nation, the source, as it were, to which they might 
repair to draw the waters of political life. But the 
dispersion of the Jews seemed the more irremediable, 
as the destruction of their central home was com- 
plete. To preserve the existence of their nation one 
other way presented itself. In their sacred books 
they retained a common bond of law and doctrine, 
such as no other people could boast. In those vene- 
rated records they possessed, whether on the Tiber or 
the Euphrates, an elixir of unrivalled virtue. With 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, the popular orators 
and captains betook themselves to the study of the 
law, its history and antiquities, its actual text and its 
inner meaning. The schools of Tiberias resounded 
with debate on the rival principles of interpretation, 
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the ancient and the modem, the stricter and the laxer, 
known respectively by the names of their teachers, 
Schammai and Hillel. The doctors decided in fa- 
vour of the more accommodating system, by which 
the stem exclusiveness of the original letter was ex- 
tenuated, and the law of the rude tribes of Palestine 
moulded to the varied taste and temper of a cosmo- 
politan society, while the text itself was embalmed in 
the Masora, an elaborate system of punctuation and 
notation, to every particle of which, to ensure its 
uncorrupted preservation, a mystical significance was 
attached. By this curious contrivance the letter of 
the Law, the charter of Judaism, was sanctified for 
ever, while its spirit was remodelled to the exigencies 
of the present or the future, till it would have been 
no longer recognised by its authors, or even by very 
recent disciples. To this new learning of traditions 
and glosses the ardent youth of the nation devoted 
itself with a fanaticism not less vehement than that 
which had fought and bled half a century before. 
The name of the Eabbi Akiba is preserved Typical 
as a type of the hierophant of restored SrSSi** 
Judaism. The stories respecting him are ^^^ 
best expounded as myths and figures. He reached, 
it was said, the age of a hundred and twenty years, 
the period assigned in the sacred records to his pro- 
totype the lawgiver Moses. Like David, in his youth 
he kept sheep on the mountains; like Jacob, he 
served a master, a rich citizen of Jerusalem; for 
Jerusalem in his youth was still standing. His mas- 
ter's daughter cast eyes of affection upon him, and 
offered him a secret marriage ; but this damsel was 
no other than Jerusalem itself, so often imaged to the 
mind of the Jewish people by the figure of a maiden, 
a wife, or a widow. This mystic bride required him to 
repair to the schools, acquire knowledge and wisdom, 
surround himself with disciples; and such, as we 
We 3een, was the actual policy of the new defenders 
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of Judaism. The damsel was rebuked by her indig- 
nant father ; but when after the lapse of twelve years 
Akiba returned to claim his bride with twelve thou- 
sand scholars at his heels, he overheard her reply- 
ing, that long as he had been absent she only wished 
him to prolong his stay twice over, so as to double 
his knowledge ; whereupon he returned patiently to 
his studies, and frequented the schools twelve years 
longer. Twice twelve years thus past, he returned 
once more with twice twelve thousand disciples, and 
then his wife received him joyfully, and covered as 
she was with lags, an outcast and a beggar, he pre- 
sented her to his astonished followers as the being to 
whom he owed his wisdom, his fame, and his fortune. 
Such were the legends with which the new learning 
was consecrated to the defence of Jewish nationality.^ 
The concentration of the Boman forces on the soil 
Barcochebu, ^^ Palestine seems to have repressed for a 
SlrfSp^inted s^^on all overt attempts at insurrection. 
S^'**'*^® The Jewish leaders restrained their foUow- 
A. u. 18L ers from action, as long as it was possible 
to feed their spirit with hopes only. It 
was not till about the fourteenth year of Hadrian's 
reign that the final revolt broke out, but it will be 
convenient to embrace it in our present review of 
the long struggle of the nation throughout the re- 
gions in which it was dispersed. When the Jews 
of Palestine launched forth upon the war, the doctor 
Akiba gave place to the warrior Barcochebas. This 
gallant warrior, the last of the national heroes, re- 
ceived or assumed his title, the Son of the Star^ 
given successively to several leaders of the Jewish 
people, in token of the fanatic expectations of divine 
deliverance by which his countrymen did not yet 
cease to be animated.* Many were the legends 

• Salvador, Domination Romaine en Jud^ ii. 547. foU. 

* The allusion was to the prophecy of Buldam, Numbers xxir. 17. 
Comp. Easeb. Hist. EcoL iv. 6. 
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which declared this champion's claims to the leader- 
ship of the national cause. His size and strength 
were vaunted as more than human ; it was the arm 
of Oody not of man, said Hadrian^ when he saw at 
last the corpse encircled by a serpent, thai could 
alone strike down the giant. Flame and smoke 
were seen to issue irom his lips in speaking, a por- 
tent which was rationalized centuries later into a 
mere conjuror's artifice.^ The concourse of the Jew- 
ish nation at his summons was symbolized, with a 
curious reference to the prevalent idea of Israel as 
a school and the Law as a master, by the story that at 
Bethar, the appointed rendezvous and last stronghold 
of the national defence, were four himdred academies, 
each ruled by four hundred teachers, each teacher 
boasting a class of four hundred pupils. Akiba, 
now at the extreme point of his protracted existence, 
Hke Samuel of old, nominated the new David to the 
chiefship of the people. He girded Barcochebas with 
the sword of Jehovah, placed the staff of command 
in his hand, and held himself the stirrup by which he 
vaulted into the saddle,^ 

The last revolt of the Jewish people was precipi- 
tated apparently by the increased severity of Deitetof the 
the measures which the rebellion under SSSiSbm. 
Trajan had drawn down. They complained ^J^* 
that Hadrian had enrolled himself as a pro- ^-^'-^ 
selyte of the Law, and were doubly incensed against 
him as a persecutor and a renegade. This assertion 
indeed may have no foundation ; on the other hand, 
it is not unlikely that this prince, a curious explorer 
of religious opinions, had sought initiation into some 
of the mysteries of the Jewish faith and ritual. But 

* The state rr.ent rests on the authority of St. Jerome, who derides 
the imposture with fanatical bitterness. In Ruf, iii. (torn. iy. par. 
2. p. 466. ed. 1706): ** Ut ille Barcochebas auctor seditionis Judaicse 
Btipolam in ore succensam anhelitu ventilabat, at flamraas evomere 
pataretar." 

' Salvador, ii 569.; with citations from the Talmud. 
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however this may he, he gave them mortal offence 
by perceiving the clear distinction, between Judaism 
and Christianity, and by forbidding the Jews to so- 
journ in the town which he was again raising on 
the ruins of Jerusalem, while he allowed free access 
to their rivals. He is said to have even prohibited 
the rite of circumcision, by which they jealously main- 
tained their separation from the nations of the West. 
At last, when they rose in arms, he sent his best 
generals against them. Tinnius Eufus was long 
baffled, and often defeated ; but Julius Severus, fol- 
lowing the tactics of Vespasian, constantly refused 
the battle they offered him, and reduced their strong- 
holds in succession by superior discipline and re- 
sources.* Barcochebas struggled with the obstinacy 
of despair. Every excess of cruelty was committed 
on both sides, and it is well perhaps that the details 
of this mortal spasm are almost wholly lost to us. 
The later Christian writers, while they allude with 
unseemly exultation to the overthrow of one inveterate 
enemy by another, who proved himself in the end 
not less inveterate, affirmed that the barbarities of 
the Jewish leader were mainly directed against them- 
selves. On such interested assertions we shall place 
little reliance. In the counter-narrative of the Jews 
even the name of Christian is contemptuously dis- 
regarded. It relates, however, how at the storming of 
Bethar, when Barcochebas perished in the field, ten 
of the most learned of the Eabbis were taken and 
put cruelly to death, while Akiba, reserved to expire 
last, and torn in pieces with hot pincers, continued to 
attest the great principle of the Jewish doctrine, still 
exclaiming in his death-throes, JeAot/aA erhad; God 
is oneJ^ 

The Jews who fell in these their latest combats 
are counted by hundreds of thousands, and we may 

* Dion, Ixix. 13. a.d. 132-135, ^.u. 885-888; Hadrian. 6-19. 
" Salvador, ii. 577. ^^ , 
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ooQclude that tlie suppression of the revolt was fol* 
lowed by sanguinary proscriptions, by whole- F^^dauon of 
sale captivity, and general banishment.* ^*,i^{?a"p^tj! 
The dispersion of the unhappy race, par- Jpatio^of^JK' 
ticularly in the West, was now complete Je, JaSel?.' **' 
and final. The sacred soil of Jerusalem a.d.i88. 
was occupied by a Roman colony, which ^•"•^* 
received the name of JElia Capitolina, with reference 
to the emperor who founded it, and to the supreme 
God of the Pagan mythology, installed on the de- 
secrated summits of Zion and Moriah. The fane of 
Jupiter was erected on the site of the holy Temple, 
and a shrine of Venus flaunted, we are assured, on 
the very spot hallowed to Christians by our Lord's 
crucifixion.* But Hadrian had no purpose of insulting 
the disciples of Jesus, and this desecration, if the 
tradition be true, was probably accidental. A Jewish 
legend affirms that the figure of a swine was sculptured, 
in bitter mockery, over a gate of the new city. The 
Jews have retorted with equal soom that the effigy ot 
the unclean animal, which represented to their minda 
every low and bestial appetite, was a fitting emblem 
of the colony and its founder, of the lewd worship 
of its gods, and the vile propensities of its emperor.* 
The fancy of later Christian writers, that Hadrian 
regarded their co-^religionists with special rinai wnar*. 
consideration, seems founded on a miscon- cSrirtii^ 
ception. We hear, indeed, of the gracious- *<»»^'«^» 
ness with which he allowed them, among other sec- 

* Dion specifies the exact number of the Jewish people slain in 
battle at 580,000, while, as he says, the maltitudejs that perished by 
famine and pestilence exceeded all calculation. These statements 
are probably as extravagant as those of Josephus. Dion adds,, how- 
ever, a singular circumstance, if true, with reference to the losses of 
the Romans, namely, that in his despatches to the senate, the em< 
peror was constrained to omit the usual formula: ** If you ^nd yours 
are well, it is well ; I and nay army are well.'* Dion, Ixix. 14. 

' This la«t fact, for which we are referred to Epiphan., de Aferuu 
U., is allowed to be doubtful by Gregorovius, ^farfr. p. 5^. 

' Salvador, ii. 583, 
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tariaDs, to defend their usages and expound their 
doctrines in his presence; and doubtless his curiosity^ 
if no worthier feeling, was moved by the fiust, which 
he fully appreciated, of the interest they excited in 
certain quarters of the empire. But there is no evi- 
dence that his favour extended further than to the 
recognition of their independence of the Jews, from 
whom they now formally separated themselves, and 
the discouragement of the lo(^ persecutions to which 
they were occasionally subjected.^ So far the bigoted 
hostility of their enemies was overruled at last in 
their favour. In another way they learnt to profit 
by the example of their rivals. From the recent 
policy of the Jews they might understand the ad- 
vantage to a scattered community, without a local 
centre or a political status, of erecting in a volume of 
sacred records their acknowledged standard of faith 
and practice. The Scriptures of the New Testament, 
like the Mischna of the Jewish Rabbis, took the place 
of the Holy of Holies as the tabernacle of their Grod, 
and the pledge of their union with Him, The canon 
of their sacred books, however casual its apparent 
formation, was indeed a providential development 
The habitual references of bishops and doctors to the 

* Orosius, Tii. 13., expresses the favourable opinion commonly 
entertained of this emperor bj the Christians, on the groand that he 
relieved them from persecution, and avenged them on the cruel 
•Burcochebas: ** Prsecepitque ne cui Jad»o intrandi Hierosolymam 
essct licentia, Christianis tantnm civitate permissa." On the other 
hand Snip. Severus speaks very bitterly of Hadrian: **Qua tempes- 
tate Hadrianus, existimansseChristianam fidem loci injuria pcremp> 
turnm, et in templo ac loco Dominicse passlonis demonum simulacra 
constituit. Et quia Christiani ex Judseis potissimum puiabantnr 
(naniqne turn Hierosolymse non nisi ex circamcisione habebat eocle- 
sia sacerdotem), militnm cohortem cnstodias in pcrpctaum agitars 
jussit, quse Judceoa omnes Hierosolym® aditn arcervt. Quod quidem 
Christianse fidei proficiebat, quia torn pene onmes Christum Deom 

sub observaHone legis credebant Ita tum primutn Marcus 

ex gentibus apud Hierosolymam episcopus fait/' Hist. Sacr, ii. 45. 
This last fact is taken from Eusebius, who gires a catalogue of Uie 
twelve bishops, all of the circumcision, who had previously presided 
over the church at Jerusalem. Hist. EccL L c. ^ t 
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words of their Founder, and the writings of his first 
disciples, guided them to the proper sources of their 
fiaith, and taught them justly to discriminate the 
genuine from the spurious. Meagre as are the 
remains of Christian Utertture of the second century, 
they tend to confirm our assurance that the ScriptTn*es 
of the New Dispensation were known and recognised 
as divine at that early period, and that the Church of 
Christ, the future mistresa of the world, was already 
become a great social fact, an empire within the 
empire. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 

Birth and parentage of Hadrian. — ^His education and accomplish- 
ments. — His rise under Trajan's guardianship His alleged 

adoption and succession. — He abandons Trajan's conquests in the 
East — His campaign in Moesia, a. d. 118. — Suppression of a con- 
spiracy against him. — He courts the senate, and the people. — 
Hadrian's first progress. — He visits Gaul, Germany, Spain, Man- 
retania, confers with the king of Farthia, visits Athens, Sieilj and 
Carthage, A. D. 119-123. — His second progress: he resides at 
Athens, Alexandria, and Antioch ; character of learning and 
society at these cities respectively ; he revisits Athens, and returns 
finally to Borne, a.d. 125-134.— His buildings at Borne. — Adop- 
tion of Ceionias Verus, a. d. 135, who dies prematurely. — Adop- 
tion of Aurelius Antoninus, a. d. 138, who adopts Annius Vems 
and L. Yerus. — Infirmities and death of Hadrian, a. d. 138. — 
His character and personal appearance, (a. d. 117-138, a. o. 
87()-891.) 

The family of the man who had now attained the 
Birth mil sovereignty of the Eoman people, was 
fhfJSK^ derived from the obscure municipality of 
Hadrian. Hadxia in Picenum, an offshoot from the 
Etruscan city of Cisalpine Graul which gave its name 
to the Adriatic sea.^ Three centuries earlier, a direct 

> We arrive, with the reign of Hadrian, at the series of imperial 
biographies which goes under the name of the Historia Augusta. 
The writers, six in number, are known as Spartianns, Capitolinus, 
Gallicanus, Lampridius, Trebellius and Vopiscus. It comprises, 
with one short interval, an account of the emperors from the death 
of Trajan to the accession of Diocletian, under whom, or not long 
after, the several pieces seem to have been written. Of the writers 
themselves little or nothing is known, nor are the limits of their re- 
spective authorship in all cases satisfactorily determined. Hence 
Gibbon preferred to cite them indiscriminately under the common 
title of the Augustan History, Of their value a good estimate is 
given by Professor Bam say in Smith's Dictionary Class, Biograph, 
They follow the type of the biographies of Suetonius, and we may 
perhaps irely upon them generally for their account of the salient 
events of history, and their views of character; but we must guard 
against the tn^ing and incredible anecdores with which they abound, 
and acknowledge their inferiority in credit even to the biographies 
of the Ctesai-s. ^ . 
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ancestor had visited Spain in the armies of the 
Scipios, and had settled in the Eoman colony of 
Italica, where his descendants continued to retain, in 
the surname of Hadrianus, a memorial of the place 
whence they originally sprang. The ^lian Gens, 
with which the emperor claimed connexion, was an 
ancient stem, which had thrown oflF many illustrious 
branches, distinguished in the records of the ple- 
beian nobility of Eome. But the pride of historic 
descent was already becoming faint among the 
Romans. The new men, raised by imperial favour 
from the lowest class of citizens, and even from the 
ranks of foreign freedmen, or •thrown up by the 
mutations of fortune from their decent obscurity in 
the provinces, had so far outnumbered the remnant 
of really ancient families, as even to cast a slur on 
the genuine claims of birth and ancestral dignity. 
The complacent feelings with which a few scions of 
the old aristocracy might still regard their historic 
origin, must have been sorely lacerated by the scorn 
with which they were chastised by Juvenal. In 
branding their pretensions as weak and even criminal, 
he spoke, as they well knew, the real sentiments of 
the day.* Accordingly Hadrian's flatterers made 

' Javenal; SaL ^iii. : 

** Rams eDim ferme sensas commanis in ilia Fortnna .... 
muenim eat alioram incambere fam« . . . ergo cavebis, Ec metaes, 
ne ta sis Creticus ant Camerinus.** 

The satirist expresses the common sense and utilitarian logic of 
his day, when the people were awakening from many ancient illu- 
sions, the belief in which, nevertheless, had constitated the strength 
of the nation. Such a diatribe as his eighth satire is a startling sign 
of the age of transition to which it belonged. We cannot imagine 
its being written even a century earlier. Tiberius, and possibly 
Augustus, would have rejoiced at such a blow administered to the 
haughty aristocracy, which they flattered and cajoled ; but the times 
Were not then ripe for it. It would have been equally out of date a 
century later. An appeal to the ** sensus communis,** or common 
feelings of mankind, marks the decline of the *' animus civilis," or 
**sen8ii6 vere Komanus.** as we might call it. The whole satire in* 
dicates contempt tor privileges of birth, and even of race. The 
Arj)inate is as good us the Roman, the plebeian as the patrician, the 
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appar«itly no effort to prove, by forced or fancied 
genealogies, that their patron deserved by his birth a 
primacy of honour among his countrymen. They 
were content that he should be judged by his per- 
sonal merits, and these, as it proved, were unquestion- 
ably such as could be little enhanced by the fairest 
gifts of fortune. It is enough, then, to say that P. 
iGlius Hadrianus was the son of Hadrianus Afer, a first 
cousin of Trajan. His mother was a Domitia Paulina 
of Gades. His grandfather Marillinus was the first of 
the family who attained the dignity of a senator, and 
his sister Paulina was united to a man of great 
distinction at Bome^ many years older than herself, 
named Servianus, Hadrian was bom at Borne, 
Jan. 24, A.0. 76 (a.u. 829), in the seventh consulship 
of Vespasian.' 

Hadrian's childhood was spent probably at Borne, 
Hiicdnwttoa amidst the high society of the capital, and 
futh^toT when he was left an orphan at the age of 
ten years, he was taken under the guardianship of 
Trajan, then occupying the post of pr»torian prefect, 
and of a knight of good family, named Attianus.* 
For five years he was placed under the feshionable 
teachers of letters and philosophy in Greece, and the 

slave as the freeman. Corap. Juven. yiii 5&, with the wig^ent 
at the eonetusion of Dion Chrys. Oval xf. 

* Spartian, Hadrian, i. It will be convenient to the reader to have 
a synoptical view of the connexion of the two emperors. 
Tn^ttt (aTU» Imp. Tr«|.) 



MariniQM (avat fanp. Iia4r.)«UlFia Tr^lanus (patar Inp. 

I I TraJ.) 



Domkla ■> HadHanui Afer | | 

Paulina I (pater Imp. Hadr.) Bfarclaaa Tkaiai«vs 

I I (Imp.) 

I j Maddia mVMkuk 

PauliiHl HA»MANUasJu)ia Sabiiui 

B Serrlanns (Imp.) 

' Spartian, Hmdr. I e,i Bion, Ixix. 1. The MSS. flactnale bi> 

Iween the names Attianos and Tatianna. r^ 1 
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sucoeas which attended him ia these and other kindred 
studies, the boast of the city of Minerva, gained him 
the familiar nickname of Graeculus.* He became 
imbued, we are assured^ with the true spirit of the 
AtkenianSj and not only acquired their languajge^ 
but rivalted them in all their special accomplish- 
TnentSf in Hnying^ m playing, in medidney in 
mathematics^ in painting and in sculpture, in which 
he nearly equalled a Polydetus and a Eaphranor.^ 
His memory, it is added, was prodigious, Ms appli- 
cation incredible. He was various and versatile in 
his tas^ ; his interests were manifold and many- 
sided. He was smart in attack, and ready in reply 
mith argument, abuse, or banter. But the activity 
of his body equalled that of his mind, and besides the 
ordinary training in arms and feats of agility which 
was proper to his age and position, he devoted him- 
9eM with ardour to the toils and excitement of the 
chase. The high places of Boman society had seen 
no such universal talents since those of the incom- 
parable Julius, and Hadrian might rival, moreover, 
the son of Venus himself in the majestic beauty of 
his person, and the gracefulness of his manners. We 
know, unfortunately, too little of his real character 
to judge of the points in which his inferiority actually 
consisted, and why it is that the first of the Csesars 
so naturally takes bis place in the highest rank of 

' SfMtitian, L c This writer, from whose confused statements we 
^her oar information about Hadrian's early career, does not ex- 
pressly say that he was educated at Athens: ^' Quintodecimo anno 
ad patriam rediit;** by which I underbtand ** Rome,** where he was 
boni, where he soon after this period filled the office of " decemvir 
litlbtts dijudicandis.** Casanbon thinks it refers to Italica, the home 
of hi» family, and gravely asks, *' An quia RomsB natus qiiidem 
Hadtiatius sed ItalicsB eoticeptu6 ? ** If Hadrian so returned to 
Home in his fifteenth year, he must have been educated elsewhere, 
AHd therefore, as we may conclude, in Greece. 

• Viictor, Epit 2^.: " Proxime Polycletos et Enphranoras." In 
the text I have extracted only a specimen of the long list of excel* 
^uccs enumerated by the writer. 
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genius, while the cleverest of his successors is hardly 
set above the second ; but this, at least, we may ob- 
serve, that the mere acquisition of manifold knowledge 
was far easier in the time of Hadrian than at the 
earlier epoch, and that in a generation of intellectual 
dwarfs, a moderate stature might command extrava- 
gant admiration. Yet it may fairly be concluded that 
the first man of one age would probably have made 
himself first in any other, and the rivalry of a Cicero, 
a Varro, and a Sulpicius might have elevated Hadrian 
to the acknowledged pre-eminence of Jidius himself. 
But scholastic training and academic acquire- 
He rives, under uicuts, unaccompauied by activc life, might 
KnMe'to*the havo placcd a pedant, a second Claudius, on 
consS-hip. ^^g throne. For such a completion of the 
imperial character the times afforded Hadrian the 
widest scope. From his early studies he was sum- 
moned to a civil office in Eome, under the eye of 
influential patrons, and with the fairest prospect of 
advancement. His industry did j ustice to his abilities, 
and both to his opportunities. Meanwhile his guardian 
Trajan was placed in high command on the frontiers, 
and Hadrian, attached perhaps to his staff or cohort, 
served in Upper Germany, and attained the rank of 
tribune in the army of Pannonia.* At this period, 
that is, towards the end of Domitian's reign, while 
the rise even of his patron was beyond the reach of 
conjecture, he was confirmed by a soothsayer in the 
presage of a lofty destiny, which had been already 
discovered for him at his birth.^ The path of fortune 

' Hadrian was a tribane of the Second Legio Adjatrix, which, as 
Dion informs us, was stationed in Lower Pannonia, and transferred 
in the latter years of Domitian to Lower Moesia. Dion, Ixv. 24.*, 
St>artian, Hadr, 2. This legion had been IcTied by Vespasian, toge- 
ther with the Foarth Flavia and the Sixteenth Flavia Firma. Dioa, 
I. c; Tac. Hist iv. 68. See Marquardt (Becker's AltertkHmm'^ hi. 2*, 
p. 355.). These levies were employed to repress the inroads of the 
Sarinatians and the naenaces of the Parthians. 

* According to the story repeated by Spartianus, he consulted tint 
^ Sortes Virgiliuiiffi,*' and opened the mystic Tolume on the Unes— 
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speedily opened to him. When Trajan was adopted 
by Nerva at Kome, the army on the Danube deputed 
Hadrian to convey their congratulations to the new 
Imperator at his quarters on the Ehine. The young 
man was eager to execute so agreeable a mission ; but 
nis brother-in-law Servianus, who, it seems, had 
already spitefully divulged his excesses and debts to 
his guardian, tried hard to detain him, and would 
have frustrated it by getting his chariot to be broken 
on the way. But Hadrian was not to be thus baffled. 
Leaving his disabled vehicle on the road, and con- 
tinuing his journey on foot without a moment's delay, 
till he could obtain the means of more expeditious 
travelling, he succeeded in outstripping the courier 
sent by Servianus to anticipate him.* Trajan received 
him cordially, employed and trusted him. But he 
was still more distinguished by the favour of Plotina, 
which secured him Sabina, the daughter of Matidia, 
in marriage ; though Trajan himself, it was said, was 
indisposed to the match, which might seem to savour 
too much of a political adoption. From this time, 
however, Hadrian's advancement became, as might 
be expected, more rapid. ' Trajan, now sole ^. p. loi. 
emperor, and in his fourth consulship, ap- ^•'^•**** 
pointed him quaestor, in which capacity he recited 
the prince's messages to the senate, and is said to 
have betrayed but an imperfect command of the 
Roman accent, which he had lost by almost constant 
absence from the city since his childhood. In the 
same year he attended the emperor in the first Dacian 

" Quis procul ille antem ramis insignis olivsB 
Sacra ferens ? nosco crines incatiaque menta 
Hegis Roman I'* 
The olive typified the Athenian accomplishments of Hadrian ; the 
beard, not asually worn at this time by the Romans, was an appen- 
dage brought also from Greece. Ammianus Marcellinns (xxii. 12.) 
repeats a strange legend that Hadrian caused the mouth of the Del- 
phic cavern to be closed with large stones, that none after him might 
derive from the oracle the expectation of empire. 
'Spartian./radr./.c. Digitized by Google 
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expedition, and he was wont to excuse his indulgence 
in wine during his sojourn in the camp by pretending 
that he was required to follow his general's example. 
After attaining the dignity, now merely nominal, of 
Tribune of the Plebs, he was entrusted in the second 
Dacian war with the command of the First Minerviaa 
legion, and his services were acknowledged by the 
present of a diamond ring, which Trajan had himself 
received from Nerva. This he complacently regarded 
as a pledge, or at least an augury, of the imperial 
succession. The aedileship he was allowed to waive 
on account of his military employments; but he 
succeeded in due course to the prasftorship, again re- 
paired to the provinces, and as governor of Lower 
Pannonia checked an inroad of the Sarmatians. The 
strictness of his discipline, and the firmness of his 
civil administration here, recommended him for the 
last and highest dignity a subject could attain, and 
during Trajan's residence in Some he was appointed 
consul-suffect. To the emperor and his consort he 
continued constantly to attach himself; he took part 
in Trajan's expedition into the East, and through the 
interest of Plotina received the prefecture of Syria. 
A. D. 117. He was finally appointed consul a second 
A. 0.870. time, but again suffect, in the year 117. 
This appointment did not require his presence in 
Some, and he was resident at Antioch as the seat 
of his government at the moment of his patron's 
decease.^ 

Such were the steps in the career of honours 
accomplished by this fortunate aspirant; 
popui^V and it is interesting to remark how nearly 
hefr'tothJ they correspond with the march of a Lu- 
9mpix«. cullus or a Cicero in the free state. So 
faithfully did the outward form of the Boman 
government in the ninth century^ after a hundred 
and sixty years of monarchy, retain the impress of 



* Spartian, Hadr, I Cm . r^ t 
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the days of the republic.^ In one, however, who 
occupied the place of Hadrian about the emperor, 
this succession of honours was peculiarly significant 
Sura, Trajan's chief adviser, could distinctly assure 
him that he was destined for adoption, and all Borne 
began to designate him as heir to the empire, the 
nobles vying with one another in paying court to 
him. On Sura's death he found himself possessed of 
a still larger share of his prince's confidence, which 
was fidvolously ascribed by some observers who chose 
to overlook the natural reasons for it, to the good 
service he rendered him in composing his speeches. 
Still more maliciously did they insinuate that he 
stood too high in the fevour of Plotina ; and finally, 
as if still unsatisfied, they did not scruple to pretend 
that he won the freedmen of the palace to his interests 
by the basest compliances.^ So feeble was the cha* 
racter of the fiomans at this period ; such the petty 
conceptions they now commonly entertained of the 
springs of human conduct. 

Trajan had died childless, and whatever hopes or 
expectations might have been formed ^^^ 
in any quarter, he had adopted no heir, abSS^SI 
iior indicated by any overt act a sue- '"*** **"* 
cesser to the purple. Sufficient as he had felt 
himself, even in his declining years, for the whole 
weight of the empire, he had placed no colleague at 
his side to train him for independent sovereignty. 
About the future succession there were as many 
rumours as there were interests. The senate and the 
civilians of the capital leant to the expectation that 
their prince intended, to nominate Neratius Prisons, a 
learned jurist and an experienced administrator. The 

* The only discrepancy lay in the innovation of the suifect con* 
snlship, but outwardly there was little difference m Koman eyes 
between the honorary office of one or two months and the annual 
magistracy. The spirit of the two institutions was indeed widely at 
nriance. 

«Spartian,fli«fr.8.4.8Dio«.hdx.I. ,,,.,, ,,GoOgle 
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soldiers whispered the name of Lnsiiis Quietus, the 
most distinguished of their captains, who would have 
been as acceptable to the camps as Prisons to the 
city. But Lusius, though he had commanded Roman 
armies, though he had been raised for a month to the 
consulship, and now governed a province, was neither 
a citizen nor even a provincial by origin, but only a 
Moorish chieftian, who had volunteered into the 
Roman service at the head of a band of mercenaries.* 
Such an adoption would have been an outrage on the 
senate, with which Trajan had acted iii harmony 
throughout his reign, and to which, according to 
another report, he proposed to leave the free choice 
of its future ruler. Some, indeed, sunnised that as 
he sought to follow the great Alexander in his mili- 
tary career, so he might designedly leave the empire 
as the prize of the worthiest : but such speculators 
forgot that while the senate alone claimed the legal 
right of appointment, the army exercised actual 
power, and that it was perilous to leave such a prize 
to be contended for by such antagonists. It seems 
more likely that Trajan's genuine respect for his 
council made him hesitate ; and his anxiety, when 
sensible of the inroads of disease, to return to Rome, 
may indicate a wish to make his final arrangements in 
concert with it. But the moment of nomination had 
been too long delayed. In the last hours of mortal 
infirmity the master of the Roman world might be 
no longer master of himself. He might become the 
sport of a favourite or a woman, of his kinsman or his 
consort. It is true that in the person of Hadrian 
almost every claim was united. He was in the 
vigour of his age, of fine personal appearance, ad- 
mirably accomplished, nor untried as an oflGicer ; he 
had filled the highest civil posts, and occupied at the 
moment the most important of all charges, the pre- 

* Little weight can be attached to the intimation of Themistios 
(Oat xtI.) that Trajan designed this man for his successor. 
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fecture of Syria. He was doubly connected witb 
Trajan, as his cousin in blood, and his niece's hus- 
band. Yet all these claims might have pleaded in 
vain for him now, as hitherto, but for the favour of 
the empress, who felt the liveliest concern in a 
question which so nearly touched her own position 
aad interests. From the moment that Trajan quitted 
Antioch, through the mournful stages of the journey 
to SeHnus, she had not ceased to intercede for 
Hadrian's adoption. Such influence, thus exerted 
under whatever motive, might easily prevail. There 
seems no reason to question the assertion 
that at Plotina's instigation Trajan, almost adoption of 
in his last moments, and when he could no Trsjanonhia 
longer hold a pen (if it be true that his 
name was actually subscribed by her hand to the 
instrument), addressed to the senate a declaration 
that he had adopted Hadrian, subject only to its 
gracious confirmation. The day of the emperor's 
decease is not accurately known; it was imagined 
that the event was concealed for a brief interval to 
favour Plotina's contrivance. On the 9 th of August, 
we are told, Hadrian received at Antioch the intelli- 
gence of his adoption. Two days later his parent's 
death was notified to him, and the legions, to which 
he immediz^tely addressed himself, accepted him 
without hesitation. But it was impossible to esta- 
bhsh beyond cavil the genuineness of this sudden 
adoption, and Dion could cite the authority of his 
own father, who was at a later period governor of 
Cilicia, for his assertion that it was wholly fictitious. 
According to a rumour recorded in the fourth cen- 
tury, Trajan had already ceased to breathe, when 
Plotina removed the body, placed a confidential 
servant on the couch, drew the 'curtains close, and 
summoned witnesses into the chamber, who heard a 
feeble moan, as of their dying master, declaring that 
he adopted as his son, and nominated as his suc- 
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t 

cessor, his trusty and well-beloved kinsmaD, Publius 
JElius Hadrianns.' 

The troops at Antioch received their hero's last 
H«dria>i'siiie. commands with respectful acquiescence; but 



irmedbytha the iusecuritj which Hadrian himself felt 
SSy. " seems to be marked by the donative, of twice 
the usual amount, with which he hastened to gratify 
them.* But if Lusius Quietus and Martins Turbo 
had higher claims on their regard, as military leaders, 
these men were absent at the moment from head- 
quarters, and the timely liberality of Plotina's fa- 
vourite carried the day against thenu Hadrian was 
equally politic, and not less successful in his over- 
tures to the senate. To that body he professed the 
most entire deference, excusing himself for having 
yielded to the precipitate greetings of the soldiers, 
whom it was impossible, he said, to leave for one day 
without a legitimate imperator. In suing for a con- 
firmation of the late prince's will, and of the wishes 
of the legions, he vowed that he would assume no 
honours, nor suffer them to be decreed him, till he 
]iad applied for them in person in acknowledgment 
of actual services. Hitherto it had been customary 
for the senate to confer immediately on the hew 
emperor all the functions and titles of supreme power. 
But at intervals only, and one by one, would Hadrian 
consent to accept them, and the title of Pa^ PatriaSj 

* Dion, Ixix. 1.; Spartian, Haor, 4.; Victor, Ccbs- 13. 

' Spartian, Hadr, 5.: **Ob auspicia imperii.** The donatiTO to 
the soldiers was originally a gift from the captared booty on the 
oceasion of a triumph. Octavins, after the battle of Mutina, pre- 
sent<^d each of his soldiers with 10,000 ELS. or about 80/. He gave 
other siimEi, sometimes larger, sometimes smaller, on difTerent occa- 
sions. Caias was the first who gave a donative on his accession; 
this was only 1,000 H.S. or 8/. per man. Claudius and Kero fol- 
lowed this example, increasing the sum to 15,000 H.S.; bat this 
seems to have been confined to the prsBtorians. From this time the 
custom was regularly adopted, but the sum given is not generally 
specified. At a later period Pertinax gave 12.000 H.S. and JulianM 
80,000. Marquardt (Becker*s AkerthSmer\ iii. 2^. 439, note. 
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the highest distinction of all^ he refrained from 
adopting till a much later period. The chiefs of 
the civil administration were won over by this show of 
deference^ and became ardent supporters of a throne 
which was at first manifestly unstable. The zeal of 
the prsBtorian prefects whom Hadrian appointed, his 
former guardian Attianus, and a man of tried and 
noble character named Similis, sufficed to protect his 
interests during his absence from the city, and he 
was enabled to give proof of his clemency at the 
commencement of his career by remitting the punish- 
ment of some pretenders to the empire.* Meanwhile 
Matidia bore the remains of Trajan in a golden urn 
to Eome, where they were received with peculiar dis- 
tinction. The senate admitted their friend ApounoAof 
and patron to the honours of apotheosis ^"^*"' 
without hesitation, and his successor erected a tomple 
to his divinity in the Ulpian forum, and instituted 
the Parthian gamies in his honour.* 

Hadrian, however, had no intention of retaining 
his place permanently at the head of his H»driMi«b«i- 
armies. His most anxious care at the out- SSiSu S' 
set of his reign was to dispose his officers *^« *^"*- 
and legions in the manner most conducive to his own 
security. He placed Catilius Severus, a man of no 
conspicuous eminence, in the prefecture of. Syria ; 
but at the same time he removed Lusius Quietus 
from his important command in the East, and sent 
him to the obscure and distant government of Maure- 
tania. The control of Palestine was entrusted to 
Martins Turbo. The withdrawal of the Roman forces 
from the regions occupied by Trajan beyond the 
ancient frontiers was a measure of actual necessity ; 
and the notion that the abandonment of these recent 

* Spartian, Hadr, 5. : ** Tantum clementiflB habnit. at cam sab 
rrimis imperii diebus ab Attiano per epistolas esset admonitas • . . 
ueQiinem Isderet" 

* Spartiau, Badr. 6.; Easeb. C^on, 
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acquisitions was prompted by a mean jealousy of the 
conqueror may be discarded as wholly groundless. 
The conquests of Trajan in the East were plainly 
tmsubstantial. There was no soil beyond the Eu- 
phrates in which Boman institutions could take root, 
while the expense of maintaining them would have 
been utterly exhausting. But Hadrian was also 
sensible of the danger to his authority from the am- 
bition of military chiefs placed there in unlimited 
command of men and money, and removed by the 
enormous distance from effectual supervision and 
control. On all these grounds there can be no doubt 
of his discretion in reciurring, at least in this quarter, 
to the deliberate policy of Augustus, and confining 
the possessions of the empire within their natural or 
traditional limits.* The execution of these 
ii!i^,aii<i arrangements may have occupied the re- 
TrJjS's mainder of the year 117- On their com- 
'*"*' pletion Hadrian removed from Antioch, and 

repaired to Bome. The senate received him with 
acclamations, and enjoined him to celebrate as his 
own the victory of Trajan over the Parthians ; but 
this distinction he modestly declined, and the image 
of the great conqueror was borne in triumph to the 
temple of Jupiter. So far did he carry his modera- 
tion, as to remit to Italy entirely, and in part, to the 
provinces also, the gift of coronary gold, usually pre- 
sented to an emperor on the occasion of his triumph.* 

' Spartian, Hadr, 5. The provinces abandoned by Hadrian were 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. He still retained the district 
of Petra, to which Trajan had given the name of Arabia. 

' A. Gellius, T. 6., explains, as an antiquary, the meaning of the 
**auram coronarinm.'* At first a crown, t.e. wreaths or chaplets of 
laurel were presented. This simple offering was afterwards ex- 
changed for similar crowns in pure gold. Finally the crowns were 
conmiuted for a sum of money. The gift was originally a thank- 
offering from the conquered and spared. On the line of "Virgil 
** Dona recognoscit populoram," Servins remarl^ that this alludes to 
the "anrum coronarium.'* See more on the subject in Becker's 
Alterthumer, iil 2. 211. ^ , 
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Hadrian had come indeed to Eome laden with the 
spoils of war, and the large sums at his disposal en- 
abled him to extend his liberality with well-calculated 
profusion. Throughout the provinces administered 
by imperial prefects he remitted the arrears of taxes 
to the amount of seven millions of our money, and 
ostentatiously burnt the records of the debt in the 
Ulpian forum.* At the same time he relieved the 
local officers from the burden of maintaining the im- 
perial posts, and laid the charge of this important 
department on the fiscus.* To these acts of munifi- 
cence was added the dotation of noble but impo- 
verished families, and numerous were the well-born 
Romans, both male and female, who were enabled by 
this bounty to maintain the dignity of office, or the 
decent comfort befitting their station. The 
alimentation of poor children, which we of'^chS^ 
have noticed in preceding reigns, was ex- °* • 
tended or increased by fresh endowments. At a later 
period the authority of Hadrian was cited for the de- 
finition of eighteen years in males and fourteen in 
females, as the age to which this liberality should be 
extended.' 

' This statement is founded on a compari8o^ of passages in Dion, 
Ixix. 8. ; Spartian, Hadr. 7. ; an inscription in Gruter's Thesaurus^ 
and other collections, and a coin described bjSpanheim, Eckhel, and 
others. There are certain difficulties connected with it as regards 
the time and the circumstances, which are carefully discussed by 
Gregorovius, Gesch. Hadrians^ p. 17. foil. The sum remitted id 
siat^ in Boman money at ''novies millies centena nnllia n.*' The 
arrears were for a period of sixteen years, and the date of the trans- 
action was the second consulship of Hadr^in, a. d. 1 18. . 

* It must be understood, however, that at this pcriqd there was no 
clear distinction between the Fiscus and the JErarium. The emperor 
had full command over the treasury of the senatorial provinces, as 
he had over the appointment of their officers. Dion, liii. 16. 22. ; 
Hegewisch, Rem- Finanzen, p. 183. 

' Spartian, jBTa^lrian. 7. : ''Pueris ac puellis, quibusetiam Trajanus 
alimenta detulerat, incrementnm liberalitatis adjccit/' From a notice 
in the Digest, 3txxiv. 1. 14-. it would seem that this increment was 
an extension of the age of the recipients • ** ut pueri ad xviii, puelia 
ad xiv. annum alantnr." It was affirmed by Hadrianis detractors t^ 

YOL VIII. 8^^ 
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Throughout the reign of Hadrian the series of 
events must be arranged, in a great degree, 
thiin^gn' from conjecture. We may suppose that he 
'™* "* was detained for some months at least in 
the East after the death of Trajan, and that his pro- 
gress towards Italy, when he at last set out, was re- 
tarded by the arrangements which it was requisite to 
make in the provinces through which he journeyed. 
If he reached Rome about the beginning of the year 
118, his first residence in the city could not have 
been prolonged beyond a few montiis, and the career 
of liberality on which he entered was interrupted by 
the campaign which he found it necessary to under- 
take in person in the ensuing spring. The moment 
of his accession, as we have seen, was clouded with 
public anxiety. Besides the disturbances in the East, 
the peace of the empire seems to have been harassed 
by obscure .outbreaks in Mauretania : the 
^muJnlf * Caledonians in the north of BriUdn were 
gSdn^d assailing the outposts of the Eoman power 
in that distant island, and in another 
quarter, equally remote from the Atlas and the Che- 
viots, from the Nile and the Euphrates, the wild 
Sarmatian horsemen were threatening to swim the 
frontier streams of Dacia and Moesia. The conquest 
of Trajan beyond the Danube, fortified, garrisoned 
and colonized, offered an important bulwark against 
the rising tides of nomadic barbarism ever beatin*? 
on the outworks of Roman civilization. Thrust forth 
into the heart of Europe, between Sarmatians on the 
east and Sarmatians on the west, the province of 
Dacia required to be strongly supported and firmly 
attached to the body of the empire against which it 

that for all his measures which he feared would be unpopular, he 
pretended to hare express directions from Trajan; among thet>e were 
the abandonment of the eastern provinces and the demolition, as it 
would seem, of the theatre which Trajan had himself commenced i'l 
(h<; Campus Martius, Spartian, Hadrian. ^' ^^ ^ 
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leaned. The genius, indeed, of the Daciaiis seems to 
have been peculiarly favourable to this alliance ; for 
nowhere, as has been said, did the ideas and language 
of the conquerors strike root more rapidly or fix 
themselves more permanently, Boman citizens had 
already poured into the fertile plains of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and not only a multitude of Roman 
lives, but masses of Boman wealth and manifold in- 
terests, were protected by the constant presence of a 
large military force. But even Trajan had not dis-. 
dained the precaatLon, before adopted by Domitian 
and Vespasian, of purchasing peace from the bar- 
barians by gifts and subsidies. It had already be- 
come a practice on the frontiers to keep some of the 
neighbouring chiefs in pay, in order to restrain their 
hostility to Bome, and foster their mutual jealousies. 
The aggressions of the Boxolani on the 
Pruth or Dniester were caused, it seems, by ot^fhe"'°°' 
a reduction of the tribute which they had 
hitherto received.* Swarms of horsemen crossed the, 
rivers and swept over the plains, and though they 
could not stand the charge of the Boman soldiery, 
nor make dispositions for the permanent occupation 
of Roman territory, they spread terror and confusion 
among the defenceless inhabitants, and plundered 
their homesteads with impunity. The alarm 
reached Bome itself, and Hadrian paused takes'Jhe neid 
m the nudst of his adnunistrative measures 
to put himself at the head of his forces, and prepare 
to take the field. Large masses of troops were di- 
rected to the Moesian frontier, and Home saw once 
more her prince go forth to distant warfare, the toils 
and perils of which were magnified by distance and 
obscurity. His back was no sooner turned than 
jealousies rankling against him broke out in a for- 
midable conspiracy. When Hadrian commenced his 

' Spaitian, Hadr. 6.: **Cum rege 'Roxolanoratn, qni de immnutis, 
ttipendiU querebutur, cognito negotio pacem composuit.** GoOqIc 
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career at Rome with such ostentatious generosity, he 
was anxious to disarm the foes, disguised but not un- 
known, who clustered around him. Lusius Quietus, 
Cornelius Palma, Nigrinus and Celsus, the chiefe of 
the army or the senate, all felt equally mortified by 
the elevation to which their former comrade had 
attained, which they ascribed ndther to his merits, 
nor his connexion with their old master, but to a 
paltry intrigue. Our record of the affair is indeed 
confused and inconsistent. One account stated that 
it was plotted to cut off the emperor in himting; 
another that Nigrinus purposed to kill him while 
A ns irac Sacrificing. The assassination was to be 
j«SSC^ effected during his absence from Italy ; but 

it was in Italy that the reported conspirators 
were seized, at four different spots ; they were con- 
demned and put to death by direction of the senate, 
and Hadrian, who had given the now customary pro- 
mise never to exact the blood of a senator, could 
declare that their execution was without his orders, 
and against his wish.' But whatever were the actual 
circumstances of this event, we may conjecture that 
Hadrian's return was accelerated by it. Instead of 
plunging at the head of his troops into a career of 
fresh conquests, as. his subjects may have anticipated, 
he refrained even from chastising the insults of the 
enemy, and was satisfied with repeating and perhaps 
increasing the bribes of his predecessors.^ The 
' he »o 1 • ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ induced to retire once more 
iudueedto"' within their own lines, only to break out 

again at the next favourable opportunity. 
But Hadrian secured the tranquillity of Dacia, at 

1 Spartiai), Hadr, 7. This conspiracy may be dated aj>. 119, in 
Hadrian's third consulship. Easeb. Chron. 

' Spar|;ian, &p, Hadr, 6. The Boxolaui lay to the east of Dacia; 
the Sarmatians are mentioned both to the east and to the west. 
The lazyges (on the Theiss), who wanted to trade with the Boxolani, 
sought a passage through I>acia. Diun, Ixxi. 1 9. It is said of the 
emperor Aureliub: ^4>^k6v auroZr vphs tovs 'Po|o\(irious 8(& ms Aaxfeu 
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least for a season, by placing in command there his 
trustiest officer, Martins Turbo, with extraordinary 
powers. The province continued to be held as an 
integral portion of the empire through many reigns, 
and we are at a loss to account for the common state- 
ment of the historians, that Hadrian con- Hadrian', ai- 
templated its abandonment, not so much {gn^ iSn- 
from the difficulty of keeping it, as from a '*'*"*"» ^'*^*** 
petty jealousy of Trajan.^ Dion, indeed, declares 
circumstantially that he destroyed the bridge over 
the Danube, to prevent the barbarians from cross- 
ing into Moesia; and Dion had undoubtedly the 
means of ascertaining the truth, if he cared to employ 
them. But our acquaintance with this historian will 
not lead us to balance his word in such a case against 
the great improbability which lies on the face of the 
story.2 . 

Hadrian returned to Rome, pleased at least with 
the clear sweep which had been made of all 
his rivals, and well satisfied with the zeal courts a* 
the senate had shown in his behalf; yet not *"* * 
without apprehension of the grudge that might be felt 
against him for the shedding of so much noble blood. 
The removal of Attianus and Similis from the prae- 
torian prefecture may have been meant to mark his 
pretended displeasure at this sacrifice. Both of them 
were trusty and able servants. The simple honesty 
of Similis was deemed worthy of special remembrance 
by the historians. Doubtless the sudden disgrace of 

* Eutrop. viii. 6. : ** Qui Trajani gloriiB inyidens statim provincias 
tres reliqaic qaas Trajanus addiderat (see aboTe) ; . . . . idem de 
Dacia facere conatum amici deterruerunt." 

^ Dion, IxviiL 13. : &^cZ\€ rV ^nroKris KarcuTKtvitv, Bat this is not 
confirmed by Eutropius, from whom we maj infer that Hadrian 'was 
deterred from abandoning the province bj the claims of the Boman 
settlers on his protection; viiL 6. An inscription^ said to have been 
tiiseovered ut Varhelj, goes so far as to ascribe the conquest of the 
proTinec to Hadrian. ** Imp. . • . Hadriano . , . cujus virtate 
Dacia imperio addita felix est.** Grater, 249.; Gregorovius, p. 22. 
Kckhcl seemii to doubt its genuineness, vi. 4d4. ,g.^.^^, .^ Google 
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men bo highly recommended helped to stamp on 
Hadrian a character for ingratitude and envy.^ He 
repeated the assurance he had already given, that 
henceforth the life of a senator should be ever sacred 
in his eyes. The tokens of deference he showed to 
the order, the marked favour he bestowed on its most 
distiiiguished members^ and the various popular de- 
crees he issued, may probably be traced to this period, 
and to the anxiety he felt at this moment to concili- 
ate the nobles of the city. The emperovj we read, 
deigned to admit the best qf the senators freely to 
his private society. He repudiated the games of the 
circus voted in his honour y excepting tliose on his 
oiirn birtJiday only^ and often declared in the curia 
that he would so govern the commonwealth t/iat it 
should Jcnow thai it belonged to the people, and not 
to himself As he made himself consul thrice, so he 
advanced several persoriages to a third consulship; 
but the number to whom he granted a second was 
very considerable. His own third con^sulship he 
held for four mjordhs onLy^ and in thai time sat often 
in judgment. He always attended the regular 
meetings of the senate, whether within or without 
the city. He chetnshed highly the dignity of the 
order, makimg new m£nJ>ers with dijiculty; so much 
so, that when he thus advanced Attianus, who was 
already pnrefect of the praetorians, and enjoyed the 
triumphal ornaments, he showed that there was no 
higher eminence to which he could excdt him. He 
suffered not the knights to try the causes of senators, 
unless he were himself present ; no, nor even then. 
For it had been the custom for the prince to take 
counsel with both senators and knights in such cases, 
and to deliver judgment after deliberating with them 
all in coTnmon. Finally, Hadrian expressed his 
detestation of princes who paid the senate less defer-- 

> Spartian. Hadrian. 9. i D^, J?^^^0*Ogle 
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ewce thxin he allowed himself. To ServianUSy his 
eisfer^s husband^ whom he treated with such rever- 
ence as always to meet hvmwhen he issued from his 
chmrJber in the rruyrnirigy he gave a third consulship 
unasked^ talcing care that it should not coincide with 
his own, that Servianus might never be required to 
speak second in dd>ate^ This respect for ^^^^^ 
the security and dignity of the Roman mag- p*>p"**«- 
nates was confirmed, as far as laws could confirm 
them, by a decree that the estates of criminals should 
no longer accrue to the imperial fiscus, but to the 
public treasury. Hadrian thus wisely put himself 
beyond the reach of temptation, beyond the suspicion 
of interest. The affluence he inherited from his 
father's conquests he maintained by his own discreet 
ieconomy; for his expenditure, though ample and 
liberal as became him, seems to have been extrava- 
gant in no particular; even his buildings, however 
splendid and costly, were less various and less nume- 
rous than those of Trajan. On great occasions the 
shows with which he favoured the populace were 
conceived on a scale of unbounded magnificence. 
It is remarked that he exhibited combats of gladiators 
for six days in succession, and gave a birthday mas- 
sacre of a thousand wild beasts ; but such banquets 
of blood and treasure were apparently not repeated^ 
and on the whole the attitude he assumed towards 
the people at their amusements was stern and re- 
served, rather than criminally indulgent.® 

Such were the arts, easy to princes, by which 
Hadrian laid the basis of his power in the ^ . ^. 
regard of the soldiers, the nobles, and the popuu?* 
great body of the people. Succeeding to "*"***" 
the most beloved of rulers, with an obedient army,, 

* Spartian, Hadr. 8. 

* Spatian, in Hadrian. 7, 8. The birthday here epeciiied was pro- 
V>flb1y that which fell in the year 1 10, after Hadrian's return fronr^ 
^((B.<«ia. The anniversary was the 4th of January, when he had just 
Accepted his third consulship. Digitized by GoOglc 
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a contented nobility, and a well-stored treasnry, his 
position was doubtless more than usually favourable. 
Nevertheless the temper and abilities he brought to 

^ the task were also admirably fitted for it. We may 
*;, remark how little the consolidation of the monarchy 
jhad yet tended to separate the master from his sub- 

/'jects, and fix barriers of etiquette between them. 
The intercourse of Trajan with his friend Pliny, 
though disfigured by the extravagant forms of salu- 
tation adopted by the inferior, was substantially that 
of two companions in arts and arms in the time of 
the republic ; it was less distant perhaps than that 
which had obtained between the proconsul in his 
province and the favoured subaltern of his cohort. 
He betray. But Hadrian was distinguished, even be- 
iJaiouiraud youd Ms predocessor, by the geniality of 
envy. ^xiQ temperament. Versed in all the know- 

ledge of his era, he placed himself on an intimate 
footing with the ablest teachers and practitioners, 
and divided his smiles equally between senators like 
Fronto, and freedmen such as Favorinus the rheto- 
rician, and the architect ApoUodorus. He conde- 
scended, indeed, to enter into competition with the 
professors of eloquence and the fine arts; but here, 
though he did not require, like Nero, that his rivals 
should yield him the palm, he could not always con- 
trol the irritability of his genius. It was well for 
those who could allow themselves to be worsted, and 
disguise at the same time the tameness of their sur- 
render, as in the case of Favorinus, who, according to 
the well-known story, yielded a strong position to his 
imperial antagonist, and replied to the inquiry of a 
surprised bystander, why he defended himself so 
feebly^ that it is ill arming with the master of 
thirty legions.^ Other opponents, however, were less 

" Spartian, Hadr. 15. This phlegmatic pliilosopher used topiqne 
himself on three paradoxes of fortune : roKdr-qs Stv 'EWriviCuy, ewvovxo* 
ilivfMix^las Kplv€c0cu, /SourtXci 8ia^pco-6ai koX Qy, Philot^tr. ViL SophUL 
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obliging. Hadrian, it is said, continued after his 
accession to retain a grudge against Apollodorus for 
having derided his early efforts in painting. He was 
bent on proving himself a greater architect than the 
master of the art. When about to construct his 
magnificent temple of Eome and Venus, he produced 
a design of his own, and showed it with proud satis- 
faction to Apollodorus. The creator of the Trajan 
column remarked with a sneer that the deities, if they 
rose from their seats, must thrust their heads through 
the ceiling. The emperor, we are assured, could not 
forgive this banter, which was at least unbecoming ; 
but we need hardly take to the letter the statement 
that he put his critic to death for it.' Towards the 
close of his career, indeed, Hadrian became, as we 
shall see, captious and jealous of those around him; 
but such cold-blooded barbarity is little in accordance 
with his usual temper. To his many accomplish- 
ments he added, on the whole, an affability rarely 
seen in the Eoman princes, such as may remind us 
of the best days of the republic, when the demeanour 
of the noble towards his client was marked with pe- 
culiar courtesy and forbearance, secured by the gene-- 
ral sobriety of his manners and the refined dignity 
of his breeding. 

Hadrian's third consulship commenced with the 
year 119, and he retained it for four months, ^^^ ^ ^ 
in which interval he returned from his Sar- ^e^'^^j}^ j- 
matian expedition, amused and flattered the p«"J2JJ^ 
senators in the city, and prepared for more ISth aii the 

•/ ' IT JL provinces* 

extended movements. From this period the 

only history of this emperor, and of his times, is the re- 

i- 8. For other anecdotes of the same kind about Iladrian see this 
writer also, Vit, Sophist, i. 22. 

* Dion, Ixix. 4. : koJ otfr« riiv ipyriP of!r€ t^p Xinrnv kiItco-xcv, iXA* 
^vct/o-ey a\n6v. The reader who has attended to the character of 
this writer's 8:atements throughout this history will be always ready 
to allow for his malignant credulity. ^ t 
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cord, confused and imperfect l)oth in dates and circum- 
stances, of his journeys through every province of his 
empire, broken only by occasional sojourns at his 
provincial capitals, till he finally settled for his last 
few years at Bome. It was his object, partly from 
policy, but more perhaps from the restless curiosity 
of his disposition, to inspect every corner of his do- 
minions, to examine in person its state and resources, 
te make himself acquainted with its wants and ca- 
pabilities, and with the administrative processes ap- 
plied to it. Curious also about the character of men, 
he studied on the spot the temper, the abilities, the 
views and feelings of the multitude of officials with 
whom he had ordinarily to correspond at a distance, 
upon whom he had to impress his own views of 
government, to whom he had to declare his pleasure 
by the rescripts which became thenceforth the laws 
of the empire. There is something sublime in the 
magnitude of the task he thus imposed on himself; 
nor are the zeal and constancy with which he pursued 
it less extraordinary. If other chiefs of wide-spread 
empires have begun with the same bold and generous 
conception of their duty, it may be doubted whether 
any have so persevered throiigh a period of twenty 
years. 

It may be observed, moreover, that there was some- 
thing in the carriage required of a Roman 
in p!rf..rm[ng Impcrator little consistent with such active 
tt mi'uary aud pryiuff curiosity. The dimity of his 

chief, and In .,.,^ '^ v. i. ujjjl 

maititaiDing miutary character was hedged round by 
formalities and decorums, on which the 
haste and excitement of the traveller and sight-seer 
would rudely infringe. Yet among the merits which 
the historians recognise in Hadrian, was one which 
they could have learnt only from his offi^cers and 
soldiers, his assiduity in performing the duties of a 
commander. Hadrian, it was allowed, maintained in 
its full vigour the discipline of Trajan. He was con- 
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etantly Been, throughout his progresses, at the head 
of his legions, sometimes on horseback, but more 
commonly on foot, marching steadily with them 
twenty miles a day, and always bareheaded; for if 
the Soman soldier was permitted to relieve himself 
on march of the weight of his helmet, he might not 
replace it with the efiFeminate covering of a cap or 
bonnet. He inspected day by day the camps and 
lines of his garrisons, examined their arms and 
machines of war, their tents, huts, and hospitals, as 
well as their clothes and rations, tasting himself their 
black bread, their lard and cheese, their sour wine or 
vinegar. These attentions ingratiated him with the 
soldiers, and made them tolerant of his severe de- 
mands on their patience and activity. He constantly 
passed his troops in review, and encouraged them by 
his own example to submit to the ever-recurring drill 
which was necessary to maintain their eflficiency. He 
restored or enforced the regulations of the tacticians, 
and, while he sedulously avoided war on the frontiers, 
kept all his legions in a state of preparedness for war. 
With this view he strictly repressed the indulgences 
both of men and officers, in respect to dwellings, 
furniture, and equipments, and cut ofiF the luxurious 
appliances with which they sought to relieve the 
hardships or tedium of their protracted exile. An 
important testimony to the value of his exertions is 
borne by the historian Dion, who, writing at least 
eighty years later, says that the rules established by 
Hadrian remained in force down to his own days.* 

* Dion, Ixix. 9. Comp. Spartian, in Hadrian, 10. Vegetins, a 
•writer of the fourth century, says (i. 27.): "Praeterea et vetus con- 
snetudo permansit, e^ D. August! atque Hadrian! constitation!ba8 
prsecavetur, ut ter in mense tarn equites quam pedites educantur am- 
bulatnro." This tefision of discipline seems to be commemorated on 
the coins of Hadrian which bear the legend IHscipUn, Aug, Eckhel, 
Voctr, Numm. vi. 503. Victor remarks more generally: ** OflScia 
puhlica et palatina, nee non militise, in earn formam statuit qn» 
puhcis per Coustaiiiinum immutatis hodi«2 perseverant.*' £pit 28. 
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Even before his elevation to power, Hadrian's 
B>driNi*« active career had led him into most of the 
SJStSd**" provinces. The regions of the North-west 
■€itnuaj. y^Qxe among those with which he was least 
acquainted, and in these his presence was more espe- 
cially required to maintain the authority of the con- 
querors. On quitting Borne he directed his course 
through Gaul, and reached the Germanic provinces 
on the Rhine, where he showed himself to the bar- 
barians froin the ramparts of Moguntiacumor Colonia. 
He set a king over the Oermans, says Spartianus, 
with excessive and indeed culpable brevity ; but the 
oracle admits neither of expansion nor explanation.^ 
We are wholly ignorant of the attitude assumed by 
the German tribes towards Eome at this moment, and 
of their relations to one another. We can only sup- 
pose that the chief whom Hadrian established on his 
throne was pledged, and possibly subsidized, to re- 
strain the nations that bordered on the rampart of 
Trajan ; and we may believe that, not trusting en- 
tirely to this safeguard, the emperor prolonged or 
strengthened that great barrier. His care, indeed, 
extended to the whole line of the German frontier. 
The foundation of a colony at Juvavium, or Salzburg, 
which received the name of Forum Hadriani, attests 
the vigilance which directed his view from the Rhine 
to the Salza, and the taste, I would willingly add, 
which selected for a town to bear his name, tiie most 
enchanting site in central Europe. 

From Gaul Hadrian passed over into Britain. Of 
the movements in that province which re- 

ProgreMinto . i i • i j. 

BritMn. quired his presence we have no account; 
but since Trajan's death an outbreak of 
some importance had occurred; for in: the cursory 
allusion to it which alone remains the losses of Rome 
from the Britons are placed in the same line with 

> Spartian, Hadr, 12. : *' Germanis regem ponstitxilL*' 
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those she suffered from the Jews.^ The conquest of 
the southern portion of the island had been effected, 
as we have seen, with rapidity, though not un- 
chequered by reverses. Commenced by Plautius and 
Ostorius, confirmed by Suetonius, and consolidated 
by Agricola, it had been accepted from henceforth 
without an audible murmur by the natives, who in- 
demnified themselves for their evil fortune, if evil it 
was, by cultivating the arts of their conquerors, and 
declining to renew an unavailing struggle. The rapid 
advance of Eoman civilization astonished the Eomans 
themselves. They pictured the furthest Orkneys pro- 
strate before them, and Shetland inviting a southern 
sophist to instruct her in polished letters.* In no 
part of their dominions, however, had the happy re- 
sults of peace and security shown themselves in fairer 
colours. The building of cities, the cultivation of 
the land, the construction of roads, the erection of 
neat or voluptuous pleasure-houses, had converted 
the lair of Caesar's painted savages into an Italian 
garden. Already the warm and mineral 
springs had been discovered, which still •tateofth© 
draw our health-seekers to Bath and Clifton, 
to Cheltenham and "Matlock ; the tin, copper, and 
silver ores of Devon had been worked with method 
and perseverance; the iron of Gloucestershire and 
Sussex, the lead of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Salop, 
the coal of Wales, Staffordshire and Durham, had all 
been brought into requisition, to supply the most 

' Fronto, fnigm. de Bett, Parih, 822.: ** Quid, avo vestro Hadriano 
imperium obtinente, quantum militum a Judseis, quantum a Britannis 
ctesam ! " 

* Juvenal, ii. in fin, : ** Arma quidem ultra Litora Juvernae pro- 
movimus et modo captas Orcadas;" xv. 112.; "De conducendo 
loquitur jam rhetore Thule." Martial, ylL 10.: **Dicitur et nostros 
cantare Britannia versus." Tacitus, a graver authority, speaks not 
less pointedly {Agric. 21.): "Jam vero principum filios liberalibus 
anibus erudire, et ingenia Britannorum studiis Gallornm anteferre, 
Qt qui modo liiiguam Bomanam abnuebant, tloquentiam concupis- 
cerent." ^ t 
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essential wants of a thriving population, and to pour 
their surplus into the imperial treasury.* Britain 
had her own potteries and glass-houses ; she grew 
large quantities of grain adapted to her climate, and 
exported corn and cattle, as well as handsome slaves, 
to the markets of the continent. No Eoman province 
was more self-supporting, or more capable, as she 
proved, at least for a moment, at a later period, of 
asserting her independence. All this material pro- 
gress had been made with little direct instruction or 
aid from her conquerors ; for Britain contained, as 
far as we know, but one, or at most three colonies of 
Boman citizens ^ ; her invaders were still encamped 
on her soil as soldiers in arms, and had not yet Laid 
down their swords to assume the implements of peace. 
Meanwhile the greatest sphere of British energy and 
activity seems to have lain in the northern rather 
than in the southern parts of England. Cornwall 
and Devonshire, and even Kent and Sussex, were left 
in great measure under the dominion of the primeval 



' Ptolemy, writing in the age of Hadrian, gives a list of fifty towns 
in Southern Britain. Coins of the early emperors from Ciaadius 
downwards have been found in various iocalities. Inscriptions on 
pigs of lead, &c. refer to the reigns of Claudius, Vespasian and 
Domitian. The account of our island in the text is taken from my 
general reading on the subject, and I think it will be fully borne out 
by Mr. Wright's excellent " Handbook of Britain," to which he gives 
the title of ** The Kelt, the Roman, and the Saxon." The greatest 
stores of original information on the subject of Boman-British 
archsBology may be found in the Collectanea Antigua uf Mr. Boach 
Smith, and in Dr. Brace's interesting work on the Roman' Wall 

* The only colony in the proper sense of which we can speak with 
certainty is that of Claudius at Camulodunum (Colchester). But Isca 
Silurum (Caerleon), and Deva (Chester), are adso enumerated by the 
antiquaries as permanent military stations, and possibly are found 
80 entitled on inscriptions. There is said to be the authority of an 
inscribed stone for Glevum (Gloucester) also ; and Lincoln is some- 
times added to the list of colonies from the num« only. The pre- 
tended Richard of Cirencester adds Londiniuni (London), Rutupis 
(Richborough), Aquae Soils (Bath), and Caraboricura (Cambridge). 
This statement is of no^ authority. Londiuium and Verularaiiim wero 
mtmicipia in the time uf Tacitus, and no probably was Eboracum. 
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forest, while Eboracum or York seems to Lave been, 
the chief city of the province, and the resources of 
the country round it to have been most thoroughly 
explored and utilized. A stimulus, no doubt, was 
given in this quarter to productions of all kinds by 
the presence of the local government, and of the 
legions which maintained it, Eboracum was the seat 
of the prefect with his official staff, and the ministers 
of his luxury, while Londinium was still a mere resort 
of traders J The northern limit of the pro- i^imuof 
vince was as yet imperfectly defined. Agri- SSSS^uJuJe" 
cola's chain of forts between the Clyde and "°'"*- 
Forth was held by the most advanced battalions ; but 
while many Roman settlers had planted themselves 
beyond the Cheviots, and even beyond the Forth, the 
camps he had previously traced between the Tyne 
and Solway formed a stronger bulwark; and this 
lower line of fortifications commanded more respect 
than the upper from the roaming tribes of Caledonia, 
ever on the watch to harry the homesteads of the 
intruders. The line of the Tyne formed practically 
the limit of Roman civilization, and the settlers who 
dwelt within range of the barbarians, constantly sub- 
ject to attacks, and ever appealing to the prefect for 
protection, had recently suffered, as I imagine, from 
an assault of more than ordinary ferocity, and had 

* Among the innumerable remains of Roman villas discovered in 
this island, there is none, I believe, that has revealed by a fragment 
of inscription the name and quality of its owner. We do not know 
whether the Roman civilian of fortune was in the habit of making his 
residence in the country districts. Our Roman villas seem to have 
been generally placed in the vicinity of military stations, and may 
have been the pleasure-houses of the officers. The designs of their 
mosaics, as far as they bave been discovered, are said to be limited to 
two subjects, that of Neptune and the marine divinities, and that of 
Orpheus: the one being an allusion to our insular position, the other 
to the progress of civilization among us. The subject of Orpheus is 
(pecialiy appropriated to eating-rooms. The Roman banquet, with 
its music, its recitations, and the bath which preceded it, was a type 
•f the highest advance in social cultivations 

'^Cedibos et victu foedo deterrait Orpheus.** Hor. Ars PopU 393. t 
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engaged the presidiary cohorts in a bootless and 
calamitous campaign. The time was come when it 
was necessary to specify more accurately the limits 
within which the protection of Bome could be fairly 
required and substantially afforded. 

In the absence of historical statements we can only 
Fortification conjecturc that Hadrian took his survey of 
f/thmwIS? ^® state of the British province from Ebo- 
T^?Md racum, and that he crossed the Tyne in 
soiway. person at the spot where the ^lian bridge 
was constructed, which gave its name to the military 
post by which he secured it.* Of his farther progress 
northward there is no trace perhaps remaining ; but 
it is not improbable that he extended his personal 
exploration to the Frith of Forth, before he finally 
determined to place the bulwark of the empire on 
the lower isthmus. The neck of land which separates 
the Solway from the German Ocean is about sixty 
miles in width, land is singularly well adapted for the 
site of a defensive barrier. The Tyne and Irthing 
flowing in opposite directions, east and west, through 
deep valleys, present in themselves no trifling obstacles 
to a barbarian foe, and the tract of land which se- 
parates and screens their sources is lofty and preci- 
pitous towards the north. The base of this mountain 
ridge was then lost also for the most part in swamps, 
and wherever the cliff was broken by rugged defiles, 
access to them was obstructed by dense forests. This 
advantageous position had been seized by Agricola, 
and though his energies impelled him farther north- 
ward, he did not neglect to secure it as a base of 
operations, by the construction of numerous forts, or 
entrenched camps, which he placed generally on the 
southern slope of his mountain ramparts. These 
posts were connected by a military way, and in them 
the reserves of the presidiary force were permanently 

* Pons -ffilii of the "Notitia Imperii" is amply identified witb 
Newcastle-on-iyne by ixiftcnptioD& ^ , 
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collected, while a few cohorts were advanced to the 
extreme boundary of the province ou the upper 
isthmus of Clyde and Forth* Hadrian determined 
to follow out on this spot the same discreet and mode- 
rate policy he had established elsewhere. Without 
formally withdrawing his outposts, or denuding of all 
protection the provincials, who had settled under 
their wing, he drew from the Tyne to the Solway the 
ostensible frontier of his dominions. He connected 
the camps of Agricola with a fosse and palisaded 
rampart of earth, adding subsidiary entrenchments, 
.60 as to strengthen the work with a fortified station 
at every fourth or fifth mile.' The execution of this 
stupendous undertaking may have occupied the troops 
and their native assistants for several years ; but the 
chiefs of the empire regarded it as so important for 
the security of the province, that they continued from 
time to time to supply additional defences. Severus, 
two generations later, may be supposed to g'^j*;;^'^^ 
have thrown up the second line of earth- seveni^Vnd 
works which runs parallel to those of Ha*- TwSli?. 
drian, and is evidently formed to support them ; and 
finally the stupendous wall of solid masonry, of which 
some fragmentary sections still remain, running as 
an exterior bulwark a few yards to the northward 
from end to end, may be ascribed, as I venture to 
think, most probably, neither to Hadrian nor Severus, 
but to the a^e of Theodosius and Stilicho.' Mean- 

* Spartian, Hadr, 11.: "Marum per octoginta millia passuum 
primns duxit, qnibarbaros Bomanosque divideret.*' By *^ mqras " I 
understand the earthen rampart which still exists, and may be traced 
over a great part of this line. Comp. the same author's account in 
c. 12. of the usual character of Hadrian's presidiary works: **Per 
ea tempora et alias frequenter in plurimis locis in quibus barbari non 
fluminibus sed limitibus dividuntur, stipitibus magnis in modum 
muralis sepis funditus jactis atque connexis, barbaros separavit.** 

* This is not the place to enter into the reasoning with which I have 
suggested this solution in the Quarterly Review for Jan. 1860. The 
texts of Dion and the Augustan History, which are cited to prove 
the stone wall to be the work of Hadrian or Severus, may very well 
Tefer to the earthen ramparts only. . . C" \ 
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while the camps which Agricola had planted on the 
bleak rocks and moors of Northambria^ budded, in 
the course of ages, into little towns, fenced with 
stone walls, adorned with halls and temples, and on 
their monuments were engraved the names of prefects 
and centurions, as well as of all the gods and god- 
desses of the cosmopolitan Olympus of the second and 
third centuries* We know from written records that 
the troops by which these strongholds were occupied 
represented from twenty to thirty distinct nations. 
Along this line of mutual communication Crauls and 
Germans, Thracians and Iberians, Moors and Syrians^ 
held the frontiers of the Boman empire against the 
Caledonian Britons. Here some thirty languages 
resounded from as many camps; but the sonorous 
speech of Latium, not much degraded from the tone 
still preserved on its native soil, ever maintained its 
'Supremacy as the language of command and of every 
official and public document. On this narrow strip 
of land we may read an epitome of the history of the 
Eomans under the Empire : for myself, I feel that all 
I have read and written on this wide and varied sub- 
ject, is condensed, as it were, in the picture I realize, 
ftom a few stones and earthworks, of their occupation 
of our northern marches.' 

By this formidable barrier the incursions of the 
•Caledonians were effectually restrained, and the sup- 
port of the large force which held it encom-aged the 
Eomans settlers to plant themselves on every eligible 
spot throughout the lowlands even beyond it. Though 
the region which stretches between lie two isthmuses 
was not yet incorporated in the Eoman dominions, or 
reduced to the form of a province, the unmigrants 

1 Though I hesitate to accept Dr. Brnce*8 conclosions as to the 
origin and author of the Wall, I feel not the less how deeply the 
students of hibtory are indebted to the ability with which he has in- 
vesti«:atcd the remains connected with his subject, and produced^ in 
. his instructive monograph a vivid picture of the Roman domination 
in Britain, which is in fact a type of that domination throughout the 
»w>™c«s. giti.ed by Google 
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from the south felt suffici^itly secure in the protec- 
tion of Hadrian's lines below, ami Agrieola's BmdiiM in 
forts above them. Four legioiis continued ?2ru»,wo. 
to occupj the possessions of the empire in ^-^-^^ ^^ 
the island, and the equanimity with which the south- 
am Britons bore the yoke might allow a large portion 
of their force to encamp in front of the barbarians 
on the Tyne and Clyde. The duration of Hadrian's 
residence hardly admits of conjecture ; it would seem 
however, from a very enigmatical statement of Sparti- 
anus, that he brought over the empress to Britain, 
and probably established his court there for the winter 
of 119-120, The terms on which he lived with 
Sabina were never cordial ; he scarcely refrained, it 
is said, from putting her to death, and declared at 
least that, had he been in a private station, he 
would have divorced her ; and she reciprocated this 
dislike, if not with acts of infidelity, with expressions 
of bitter hatred. Nevertheless, she seems to have 
been the companion of his journeys, not in Britain 
only, but elsewhere ; and it was during her sojourn 
here with him that he disgraced his prefect Septicius 
Clams, and his secretary Suetonius TranquiUus, for 
showing her disrespect* That she had^ indeed, much 
cause to complain of his vicious indulgences, must be 
freely admitted. His detractors asserted that in the 
gratification of his passions he disregarded the ties 
of friendship alsQ; while his jealousy or curiosity led 
him to violate the common rules of honour, in prying 
into private correspondence.^ 

* Septicius had sacceeded to Attianos as prefect of the praetorians; 
but daring the emperor's travels his place was not at the palaoe, hut 
at the pnetoriam, whether in the camp or elsewhere. Suetonius is 
the same to whose valuable biography of the first twelve CsBsars we 
are so mnch indebted. As the disgraced minister of Hadrian we 
can easily imagine that he gave currency to the worst stones against 
him. The acooant, however, of Spartian is, as I have said in the 
text, very enigmatical: "Qui apud Sabinam uxorem, injwtsu ejus, 
familiarius se tunc egerant qnam reverentiaxlomos aolicn postnlabat." 

• Spartian, Hadr, I.e. r^ T 
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From Britain the emperor directed his progress to 
Hftdrunviiiii ^^^ South-west. In the course of a second 
Spain, journey through Graul, he commanded, 

among other acts of munificence and sjden- 
dour, the erection of a basilica at Nemausus, in 
honour of his benefactress, Plotina, who seems to 
have died at this period.* The next step in his 
pilgrimage brought him into Spain, which he prolv 
ably reached by sea^.effecting his landing at Tarraco, 
where he passed the ensuing winter.^ Here he con- 
vened an assembly of the Iberian states, not to de- 
liberate, but to receive from his own mouth the 
imperial decrees regarding military enlistment. The 
provincials, it seems, but more particularly the colo- 
nists from Bome and Italy, had ventured to resist 
the usual levy of men for service ; but the emperor's 
measures, urged with caution and judgment, over- 
came their opposition. An instance of Hadrian's 
good sense and temper is here cited. While walking 
one day in the garden of his host's abode, a slave 
suddenly ran upon him with a drawn sword. The 
man was seized, and was found on examination to be 
insane. The emperor, who had shown the utmost 
presence of mind, insisted that he should not be 
punished, and handed him over to the physicians. 
At Tarraco he restored the temple of Augustus ; but 
his services to the province were no doubt more im- 
portant and extensive, and we find. upon his medals, 
struck in this country, the legend which indeed 
accompanies him throughout his imperial progresses, 

• 
' Of this basilica there are no remains. The famous temple or 
Maison-carree is of a later date. We do not know of any connexioo 
between Plotina and the town of Nemausus. Possibly she may have 
attended Hadrian in some part of his journeys, and have .died there. 
Bat Nemausus was the native place of the family of Antoninus, 
whom Hadrian afterwards adopted, and whom he had advanced in 
this year (120) to the consulship. 

' This, as 1 imagine, was the winter of 120-121; but neither 
Clinton nor Gregorovius ventures to determine the date. 
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the Restorer of Spain, Though he did not care to 
visit the ancient seat of his family on the banks of 
the Baetis, he enriched it with presents and endow- 
ments, 

Mauretania had never yet been honoured with the 
presence of a Roman emperor. Hadrian He Ti.it. 
crossed the Mediterranean, and occupied Mauretania. 
himself in person with tranquillizing disturbances 
which had broken out in that remote dependency, 
connected perhaps with the treasonable intrigues of 
Lusius. The movement, whatever its origin or 
nature, was deemed by the senate of sufBcietit im- 
portance to be signalized by a Supplication.^ 

A much longer stride bore him next to the oppo- 
site extremity of the empire ; and it is with 
some surprise and perplexity that we hear the fronts?. 
of bis suddenly appearing on the borders whence he 
of Parthia. The policy of Chosroes, it ^^^"^^^ 
seems, was dubious, and the state of the 
eastern provinces was at this moment precarious. An 
effort was required to confirm the rival monarch in 
his alliance, and Hadrian, averse even to a mere 
demonstration of force, sought to secure his influence 
in a personal interview.* The result seems to have 
fully justified the judgment which dictated this 
proceeding. The Parthian desisted from any attempt 
to embroil -the dominions of the Roman potentate, 
and the two empires continued throughout the reign 
of Hadrian on terms of peace and mutual forbearance. 
From Syria the emperor returned homeward through 
the province of Asia Minor, and touched at some 
islands in the ^gean, on hia route to Athens. At 

> Spartiaa, Hadrian. 12.: *'Motu8 Manrornm compressit et a 
tenata Bopplicationes emeruit** The title of " Bestorer of Maure* 
tania," which appears on his coinSy may refer to the revived security 
of the Boman colonists. 

' Spartian, in Hadrian. 12.: *' Bellum Parthicnm per idem tempos 
ia mota taotum fait; idqae Hadriani colloqaio repressnm est." qqIc 
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the Grecian capital he made a more lengthened 
sojourn^ commencing new edifices for its decoration, 
j^^^^^^^ and presiding at its festivals.^ But Eome 
Rome, and was stiU thc ffoal of his long and circuitous 
and cartha«e, progrcss, and hither he once more bent his 
steps, with but one short digression to visit 
Sicily, and witness a sunrise from the summit of 
Etna. From Bome, however, he crossed the sea to 
Carthage, and conferred many b^iefits on the pro- 
vince of Africa. The people there bestowed on him 
the usual compliments in return, and ascribed to his 
auspicious advent the copious fall of rain which at 
last, after a five years' interval, bedewed their arid 
country.^ From Africa he retraced his voyage to Eome. 
None perhaps of our pri/nces, says Spartian at this 
Hadrian'* juucturo, ever traversed so rapidly so large 
•BjMMipro- a portion of the world. Hadrian seems to 
A.D.i».i84. i^aye generally altemated a period of resi- 
dence in ¥rinter with another, perhaps a longer, 
period of locomotion in the summer. The visit to 
Africa may fill the interval between two winters 
passed in Rome. The chronologists at least assure 
us that he was at Athens in the year 125, on his way, 
as we are informed by Spartian, to the East.* This 
was the commencement of what is generally desig- 
nated as Hadrian's Second Progress, which embrac^ 
the greater part of his subsequent reign, and included 
more than one long residence at Athens, with sojourns 

^ At Athens Hadrian may haye passed the winter of 122-138. 
Clinton, from Euseb. Chronieon, 

^ Spartian, Hadrian, 13. 22.; "Post qoinqaenninm pkit; atque 
ideo Af Africanis dileetos est/' 

* Clinton from Eusebius. Spartian, Hadrian, 13. I suppose the 
winters 123-124, 124-123 to have been passed at Rome: the second 
' being subsequent to the return from Africa. I must aUow, howcfvcr, 
that Spartian sajs: *<Cam post Africam Boraam redisset »tatim ad 
Orientem profectus per Athenas iter fecit." The word ^statim" 
may indeed mean, ** as soon as ever the next season for travelling 
arrived.*' But the chronology of Eusebius would allow of £^dlriaa 
pasung tW8 winter, 124^135, »t Athens. ^^^^^ ^ Google ' 
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of some duration at Antioch and Alexandria. It was 
not till the year 134 that he returned finally to Eome, 
and it seems impossible to reduce to consecutive 
order our meagre notices of these various peregrina- 
tions. The most interesting incidents in j,,^^,.^^^^^ 
this career refer to his abode at Athens and at Alexandria 
Alexandria. We have sufficient authority "* 
to fix his residence in the Egyptian capital to the 
year 131, and I imagine that, down to the year pre- 
ceding,^ he was for the most part domiciled in his 
favourite Athens. The events of the Jewish wars 
carried him probably to Syria in 132, and from 
thence, as we may infer, he conducted his second 
negotiations with Parthia, and there invited the at- 
tendance of the chiefs of the Armenian border-land. 
He was unquestionably at Athens once more at the 
end of 133, and there passed one winter, and his final 
return to Italy, which he seems never again to have 
quitted, may thus be assigned, as before said, to the 
year 134. But the political events of this period are 
either insignificant, or have been already anticipated ; 
and we may take this opportunity to <*.ast an eye on 
the moral and social spectacles presented by the great 
cities of Athens and Alexandria, the rival universities 
of the Roman world. r 

However numerous and magnificent were thej 
buildings of Trajan, he must yield the workiofH.^ 
palm, with every other imperial builder, to embSuSmiii 
Hadrian, who possessed the taste, and had ''^^^'^^ 
acquired even the technical knowledge of an archi- 
tect, and enjoyed, as no architect before or since, 
the means and opportunity of executing his own 
fevourite conceptions. In Greece, as elsewhere, 
the works by which this prince obtained the title of 
Restorer, were not confined to political and social 
improvements, but referred more commonly to the 
creation of solid and material monuments, to the 
erection of aqueducts and baths, temples and libraries^ 
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and the disposition of streets, squares, and publi(y 
places. The ancient city of Pericles had suffered 
for ages a gradual decline in wealth and population. 
The sack under Sulla was a blow from which a com- 
munity in decay, sustained by no provincial depen- 
dencies, could with difficulty recover; and it was 
only the peculiar advantage it possessed, as the home 
of arts and learning, and the object of special solici- 
tude and veneration to liberal minds, that enabled 
the seat of the Muses to retain its place at the head 
of Academic institutions. But the halls and temples 
which had adorned the free state with the purest 
models of architectual embellishment still towered 
above the city and the plain in their graceful forms 
and noble proportions; though repeatedly despoiled 
of more portable works of art,, not the temples and 
halls only, but the streets and forums still glistened 
with exquisite figures in brass or marble ; the shapely 
block of the Theseum was rooted in the soil of which 
it seems even now a natural product, and the figure 
of protecting Pallas still stood, where it stands no 
longer, on the steadfast throne of the Acropolis,^ In 
better times, besides its public buildings, Athens was 
noted for the splendour of many private dwellings: 
the well-known features of the Eoman mansion, with 
its sumptuous array of central court and surrounding 
dwelling-rooms, were modelled., with allowance for 
the difference of Eastern and Western manners, on 
the type of the Grrecian and Athenian.- The Eupa- 
tridae of Athens, indeed, had never rivalled the Roman 
patricians in the splendour of their lodging, as they 

' The account of Pansanias, a few years later4 shows Iww Athens 
then abounded in ancient temples and works of art. Whaterer may 
have been the spoliations of the old Roman proconsuls, and at a later 
period of Nero, we may obs^i^e that this writer specifies many works 
of Phidias, Praxiteles, and other illustrious artists, as still visible at 
Athens. Most of these, however, were of marble, only one or two of 
gold or silver. The cupidity of the conquerors had been tempted by 
tiio precious material rather than the precious workmanshij^ 
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had never equalled them in wealth, and the number 
of the rich among the inhabitants of the Grecian city 
was doubtless much smaller than at Eome, The 
poorer classes at Athens were not the clients of the 
wealthy, and their humble tenement^ were not, I 
suppose, clustered around the walls of the noble 
mansion, but stood each apart in all their poverty and 
nakedness. Nor was the meanness of each separate 
cabin carried oflf, as at Eome, by the aggregation of 
house upon house, for they were generally of a single 
floor, and it was only in their material — for no mate- 
rial at Athens was readier than stone or even marble 
— that they excelled the most squalid den of the 
Eoman proletary. The Athenians were, moreover, a 
far less cleanly people than the Eomans, and as they 
were less luxurious in their personal ablutions, they 
held, it may be presumed, in less honour the neatness 
of their dwellings and their streets.* We must pic- 
ture Athens to ourselves, at this period, as a dirty city 
in decay : we must imagine the combination of a site 
of unrivalled magnificence, of mingled slope and 
level, formed by nature for enhancing to the utmost 
the graces and harmonies of constructive art^ with a 
throng of mouldering fanes and neglected mansions, 
which alternated, along its straggling avenues, with 

* See Leake's Topogr, of Athens, App. ** On the Supply of Water," 
Vol. ii.; also Dr. Smith's excellent article on ** Athens" in the Diet* 
of Class, Geography, with his references to Aristophanes, Diessarchus, 
and especially to Strabo, v. p. 235. From the former writers we 
learn, as might be supposed, that there was much washing connected 
with the usages of the palaestra; but the latter, even before the era of 
the great constructions of Nero, Titus, and Caracalla, contrasts the 
lavatory resources of Rome with those of Grecian cities generally. 
Rain-water was probably collected in tanks, and the limestone rock 
on which Athens is situated, was apparently perforated with channels 
which brought supplies from more distant reservoirs and fountains. 
The dust of the modem city is described as intolerable. Hadriaa 
constructed the only aqueduct. There were three or four springs 
in the city, but one only, that of Callirrhoe, was drinkable, and this, 
for a population computed by Bockh, under the free state, at 180,0001 
^htbL Econ, of Athens, i. 56. ^ t 
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low and squalid cabins, scarcely raised above the filth 
and rottenness accumulated around them ; on which 
every rent and stain of time was rendered painfully 
conspicuous by a sun of unclouded splendour, except 
when obscured by whirlwinds of dust, generated on 
the bare limestone rock, treeless, grassless, and water- 
less.* Hadrian may have done for Athens what Nero 
did for Eome, in reconstructing large portions of the 
city in the open and luxurious style of Antioch and 
Ephesus. One quarter, which he either wholly re- 
built, or so beautified that it might pass for his own 
building, received, at least in popular language, the 
designation of Hadrianopolis ; and on the gate which 
led into it from the ancient city were inscriptions 
purporting to distinguish the town of Theseus from 
the town of Hadrian.* He may have repaired and 
cleansed the public buildings ; but the barbaric in- 
termixture of splendour and squalor which charac- 
terizes a declining community could hardly be eiSfaced 
by the most liberal encouragement to monumental 
magnificence. Temples of Zeus and Here rose at 
his command in connexion with the names of the 
emperor and the empress, and another fane, inscribed 
to All the OodSf may have been designed to emulate 
the Boman Pantheon.* But of all these gorgeous 

' It Is fortunate, perhaps, that nothing is told us of the drainage 
of Athens; no great city was ever so hadly placed for due ahstersioa 
by natural outfalL The brook Ilissus was a mere open sewer whioh 
stagnated in a marsh. No wonder that the poets avoid all allusion to 
it. Statins, only, says of it most heedlessly: " Ilissus multa purgamt 
lumina lympha.** TKeb. viii. extr. Even Socrates took his friend to 
its banks above the city. Plato, Phadr. init. 

' The arch is still existing, and is reputed to have great architec- 
tural merit. The inscriptions are : al 8* €«r* *A8ptavoO KohxJi Bntrimt 
ir(j\is, on the one side: ol 8* citr* *A^vai BiiiriMs ri irpiv v6\is on the other* 
Gniter. Inscript. p. 1078. 1.;- Gregorovius, Gesch, Hadr, p. 205. 

* Pausan. Attic 18. 9.: 'ASpioybs 8i KarttTK^viafxro ti\v jcol &AAa 
PiBnivviioiSy voby'Hpas, fcol Atbr naveAAT^viov, koL ^eois rots irwruf Ufi^ 

koiv6v 'A^i^at yukv o&rtos t^b rov iroKifiov KOKuBtiffiu. to9 

*Pw/uafw aZ9ti *Mpiavov fiaatXi^otnos Hjifdnitrca^. At Athens and else- 
where this emperor is said to have erected temples without any imagf 
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structures none was so illustrious as the Olympieum, 
the great national temple of the Hellenic Jupiter, 
commenced on a scale £ar transcending any monu- 
ment of Greek or Roman piety by the aspiring genius 
of Pisistratus. The work had languished through 
the ages of Athenian independence. The bold con- 
ception was revived by the usurper Epiphanes, and 
the temple, profaned and rifled by the brutal violence 
of Sulla, was restored and carried a stage nearer 
to completion by Augustus, aided by the contribu- 
tions of eastern potentates.* Still the Olympieum 
stood a colossal fragment, embracing within the limits 
of its columned precincts an area of two hundred 
yards square, in which it precisely corresponded with 
the temple of Jerusalem. But the fane itself far 
exceeded in magnitude its eastern rival, its dimen- 
sions being 171 feet in width and 354 in depth, while 
its columns rose to the enormous height of 60 feet 
and upwards. Such at least was the design, still 
unfinished, which Hadrian undertook to complete, in 
its full proportions. Among the decorations of this 
marvellous edifice, in which sculpture, painting, and 
gilding bore a part, were numerous statues of the 
imperial builder himself, placed as votive offerings 
by states and sovereigns. But the king of gods and 
men occupied the cell in a glorious image of gold 
and ivory, which emulated the masterpiece of Phidias 
at Olympia.* This combination of materials may 
seem grotesque to our uneducated eyes; but the 
Greeks had cultivated their taste in the application 

of a god. It was believed that he meant them to be dedicated to 
himself. At a later period the Christians imagined that he had in- 
tended them for the pure worship of Jesns. Lampridias in Alex, 
Sever, 41. It is most likely that these ideas were founded merely on 
some casaal or temporary omission. According to Spartian, however, 
Hadrian set up an altar to his own divinity at Athens, and in Asia 
at least he did not scruple to build himself temples. Spartian, 
Badr. 18. 
« See vol. iv. ch. xxxuL ^^^^^ by Google 
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of colour to statuary, and they had learnt to estimate, 
perhaps not unduly, the beauty of the soft warm tint 
which the glowing metal may cast over the paler 
substance.* 

Vehement was the gratitude of the Athenians for 
TheAtheniani ^^^ accomplishmeut of a work which placed 
^h*thi'tuie their city once more at the summit of archi- 
•f oiympiu.. tectural splendour ; but there was little that 
they could oflFer in return to the master of the Roman 
world. The title of Archon, by which their first 
municipal officer was still designated, whose functions 
were religious rather than political, carried with it 
only the charm of its antique associations. Such as 
it was, however, it seems to have been tendered to 
Hadrian at a much earlier time, when, as a mere 
private visitor, yet xmconnected with the reigning 
family, he had displayed his interest in Athens by 
devoting himself to her special studies. The style of 
Olympius, which they now appended to his name on 
coins and marbles, bore a direct reference to the 
munificence with which he had lodged the lord of 
heaven in the most sumptuous of eariily habitations ; 
but it conveyed, no doubt, an indirect compliment 
of another kind ; for Pericles, the greatest of their 
historic heroes, had been styled Olympian, for the 
thunders of his eloquence, and the overwhelming 
Atheni the powcr hc wicldcd in the state. Athens still 
fi'Sr*if"thr'* maintained her pre-eminence as the mistress 
Boman world, of cloqucnce and loaming. Athens was the 
ancient classic university of the civilized world. The 

^ ' Pansan. AtHe, 18. 6, 7« The painting of statnes, and the mixture 
-of metals used for them, had often a conyentional meaning. Thns 
Pliny, xxxiv. 40., says of a certain artist: **^s ferramqae miscnit, at 
mbigine ejus per nitorem oris relucente exprimeretur yerecondisB 
.rabor." See on thi^ subject Feuerbach, der Vatican, ApcUo^ p. 184. 
■folL The reflection of gold on ivory imparted a warm tint, and 
,the appearance of a supernatural body: at least such was t^e 
understanding between the artist and the more enlightened of the 
worshippers. ^ , 
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splendour of an individual reputation might suflBce 
to found an academy at other places of educational 
resort ; the disciples of a popular rhetorician or phi- 
losopher might maintain for two or more generations 
the school of which he had laid the foundations ; but 
the ephemeral brilliancy of Bhodes, Tarsus, or Hali- 
camassus, was lost in the constant and steady light 
which had beamed for ^ve centuries from the halls 
of Plato and Aristotle, While hundreds of erudite 
professors of every art, and of aU learning, wandered 
from the centre of ancient discipline to instruct in 
their own homes the patrician youth of Italy and 
the provinces, mankind still recognised in undi- 
minished force the necessity of a course of study at 
Athens itself, to equip the complete scholar and 
gentleman, the most accomplished product of intel- 
lectual training.* 

The instruction, however, imparted in these vene- 
rable seats was of a highly conventional conserratiT* 
character. None but a weak enthusiast ttrSSwiiSiy 
here and there maintained with the fervour *»'^^«°»* 
of genuine belief the tenets of any one of the philo- 
sophic sects, each of which had reigned in turn, or 
had contended with rival claims in the schools of 
Athens, On every side it was tacitly acknowledged 
that the limits of each specific dogma had been 
reached, and that either all must be abandoned to- 
gether as shadowy and baseless, or each be allowed 
to hold its authority unquestioned within its own 
province. To admit the first alternative would have 

' Aulas Gellias, writing at Athens about this time, giTes a glimpse 
occasionally of the habits of the yonng men who met for study at 
Athens. His account is perhaps rather satirical See the descrip- 
tion of the supper given by the philosopher Taurus (^NocL Att xi. 
13.); and of the way in which the students kept the Saturnalia: 
** Qaserebantur autem res hajnsmodi: aut sententia poetse veteris 
Icpide obscnra, non anxie; aut historise antiquioris reqiiisitio; aut 
decreti cujuspiam ex philosophia perperam i'nvulgati; aut captionis 
BophisticflB solutio; aut inopinati rariorisve verbi indagatio." xviii. 2. 
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been treason to the sovereignty of the hnman under- 
standing, an insult to the memory of the mighty 
dead ; but the second was well-adapted to recommend 
itself to an age still devoted to study, still curious 
about psychological laws, but which despaired of 
arriving at conclusive results in any direction. The 
broad principle that all ancient doctrines were true 
enough to be taught, was the charter of the great 
Grecian university. Accordingly, all such doctrines 
were admitted to the rights of domicile in it ; all 
were established, and endowed with public salaries 
or by private liberality ; all were allowed to be equally 
important for the education of the ripe and perfect 
scholar ; and the teachers of all lived together in a 
state of conventional antagonism not incompatible 
with entire social harmony, and almost jovial good 
fellowship. Academics and Peripatetics, Stoics and 
■Epicureans, Pyrrhonists and Cynics disputed together 
or thundered one against another simultaneously 
through the morning, and bathed, dined, and joked 
in company with easy indiflference all tlie evening. 
Of new opinions, of real inquiries, of exclusive en- 
thusiasm they were all perhaps equally jealous; but 
Athens was eminently a Conservative University, and 
the men who yearned for actual truth, and still 
dreamed, if it was but a dream, that after six hundred 
years of free speculation, the truth had been ever 
missed, but might yet be discovered, did not generally 
repair to the Academus or Lyceum in search of it. 

If, however, the matter of this scholastic teaching 
The profes- was SO little regarded, if it was understood 
StibiuhedS that there was nothing new to be said for 
Athens. Academism or Peripateticism, that convic- 
tion and persuasion on the most venerable subjects 
of ancient debate were altogether out of date, the 
manner of teaching and expounding seemed to be 
thought worthy of more serious attention than ever. 
The language, the style, even the gesture and de- 
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meanour of the lecturer, attracted hearers who would 
have paid little heed to vehement assertions of the 
truth and soundness of his principles. To imbue the 
disciple with the idiom of the best Attic literature 
was now considered essential to a liberal education ; 
and the writings of this age which emanated from 
the schools of Greece, are coloured by a direct and 
not unsuccessful imitation of Xenophon and his con- 
temporaries. In ezpoimding the arts of composition 
there may have been more originality. Had the 
masters of rhetoric of a more genial era taken equal 
pains with their successors in the second century to 
mould the forms of speech and writing, we should 
scarcely have lost all traces of their labours, while we 
retain the technical precepts of Hermogenes, illus- 
trated by the laboured exercitations of Dion, Maximus 
and Aristides. The name of Sophist had long re- 
covered from whatever obloquy had been cast on 
it by Socrates, and was extended to embrace the 
doctors and professors in all branches of literary 
acquirement. The nobility of Rome thronged to 
Usten to their eloquence; crowds not of scholars 
and neophytes only, but of mature and accomplished 
men of the world attended npon their lect\ires, ad- 
mired and discussed their respective merits, attached 
themselves to their classes, and caught up their 
watchwords, though no germ of truth perhaps had 
been discovered or suggested by them through the 
long period of their sovereignty. For half a century 
these lecturers had been salaried by the imperial 
treasury, and though the academic system had not 
yet attained its full development, we may speak even 
now of the established hierarchy of the sophists at 
Athens, the chief of whom occupied what was called 
by way of eminence, the throiie of the university. 
Of the three principal chairs, those of Sophistics or 
Rhetoric, of Politics and of Philosophy, that of 
Sophistics took the first rank, and was endowed with 
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a stipend of 10,000 drachmaB, equivalent perhaps to 
500L * ; but the stipend was probably the least part 
of the emoluments of a place which commanded the 
whole market of private tuition. One Chrestus de- 
clined a recommendation for it to the emperor, in 
whose patronage it lay, saying in his affected way, 
Tlie myriad makes not the man; but in fact he was 
the well-feed tutor of a hundred private pupils, a 
position which no imperial liberality, then or since, 
could easily improve. The throne^ however, possessed 
the advantage of being a place for life. Philagrus, 
who once ascended it, may have won the eminence 
by the vigour and vehemence of his character : he 
had been known to box the ears of an inattentive 
listener. Butthe mild Aspasius, who lounged indo- 
lently on his cushions to old age, and cared not, 
while he drew his stipend, whether his audience 
listened or not, was reproached by public opinion for 
not resigning a distinction of which he proved him- 
eelf upworthy,* 

The fashion of playing at oratory by sham contests 

on factitious subjects enjoyed a marvellous 
ntlthensfuid vitaUty in the ancient world. At Rome 
thS!teaih° the genuine contests of the forimi were 

replaced by the exercises not wholly unreal 
of the imperial bar; in many modern states the 
absence of political discussion has been partly cc«n- 

> Pbilostratus, VtL Sophutt ii. 2. 20. Comp. Lncian, Eunttch, 8. 
Fhilostratns elsewhere seems to state one talent, 25/., as the salary of 
the voXirtfihs bp6vos at Athens, which I do not understand. Vit, Soph, 
ii. 20. Tatian (^ApoL p. 70.) mentions the sam of 600 aurei, or 
guineas. 

« Philostr. ViL Sophist ii. 8. 38. Marquardt in Becker's Aiter- 
thiimer, ill. 2. p. 87., has collected in a note the principal passages 
which relate to the endowment of learned men by Vespasian and his 
successors. Of Hadrian Spartian says expressly, c. 16.: ** Omnes 
professores et honoravit et divites fecit . . . doctores qui profession! 
suae inhabiles videbantur, ditatos honoratosque a professione di- 
inisit." Aspasius was inexcusable! The liberality of Hadrian seems 
to have beep further es^tende^ b^ Antoninus Fins and Alejcander 
Sever us. 
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pensated by tlie sphere of influence allotted to the 
pulpit ; but it is one of the problems of social history 
to account for the interest so long felt or feigned in 
the schools of ancient Greece for the mere shadows of 
thoi^ht and speculation by which they were occupied. 
The facile eloquence of the sophists seems to have 
been exercised equally in the illustration of philoso- 
phical tenets, and in the discussion of themes for 
declamation. The clever and learned personages 
enmnerated in long succession by Philostratus in 
his Lives of the most distinguished of the class, who 
were the admiration of Athens and all Hellas for 
more than a century, are celebrated by him rather 
for their rhetorical powers than for their skill in the 
exposition of dogmas, though their philosophical 
science seems to be taken for granted. His pane- 
gyric, enlivened as it often is by anecdotes of wit 
and character, fails for the most part to convey to 
us distinct personal conceptions; nevertheless the 
general character of the class is portrayed with much 
vividness. Bom in various cities of Greece and Asia, 
and generally gravitating to Athens as their natural 
home, it is curious to observe how many of them were 
related to the Boman aristocracy, and could boast a 
connexion with senators and consulars. Such was 
the case with Polemon to whom Trajan granted the 
privilege of exemption from taxes, an ex- 
emption extended by Hadrian to his pos- ° *"**"' 
terity; whom his own countrymen at Smyrna so 
praised and flattered that he could venture to say to 
the Athenians, You have some credit, gentlemen, for 
bemg intelligent hearers ; allow me ' test your capa- 
city ; who was so eloquent that the eloquent Herodes 
dared not speak after him ; but who dying at the age 
of fifty-six, which in other professions might be con- 
sidered old, was reputed a mere youth in sophistry, for 
the sophist continues learning to the last, and storing 

VOL. VIII. Q rf^f^n]f> 
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up the firuits of exercise and experience.^ Such was 
the great Herodes himself, descended on the one side 
Herodet froui fiomau consulars, on the othep froia 
Atucui. ^Y^Q mythic -^Eacidae, the inheritor of im- 
mense riches, which he used so well, that Plutas,it was 
said, though blind with others, opened wide his eyes 
when he showered blessings on this generous fevour- 
ite ; who found a treasure, which when he dedared to 
Nerva it was more than he could uae^ the emperor in 
his boimdless confidence bade him tJien abuse; who 
received the name of Atticus not only for his love to 
Athens, like the Soman Pomponius, but for the en- 
dowments he had heaped upon it, and the buildings 
he had erected; but who was so devoted to rhetori- 
cal* study, so anxious for success in art, that being 
deputed to address the emperor for his favourite city, 
and unfortunately breaking down from nervousness, 
he rushed to the river bank — so ran the story — to 
drown himself.^ 

The vanity and frivolity of these masters of word- 
Thephiicwo- fence have often been depicted, and the 
Chltoriaa Daost salient features of their life and con- 
piutarch. versation may easily be made to appear 
more ridiculous than they really were. They have 
had the misfortune, however, of being most particu- 
larly described to us by a generation even more 
frivolous than their own, and we must not accept 
without reserve the character of the men and their 
system as portrayed by the pencil of Philostratus* 
The remains of Plutarch's voluminous writings show 
that he rose far above the level of the Polemon or 

> Philostr. Vit Sophist L 25. On the oecasion of the dedication 
of the Olympieum^ Polemon ascended the steps of the portico and 
made an enthusiastic harangue to the people : A 8i &<nnp tMtij ariiaea 
robs 6tp0a\furbs M rdi ffSvi vapurrafAivas iyyolas, ixcupiiiKetr kan}» t^ 
X6ytp, Kcii iarh Trjs KprrirTSos rov yew SicXcx^i? iro\Aa Ktd davfidffta, 
wpooi/uov voiovfxtvos rod Xirfov, rh fiij oBUi r^v irep\ abroO ^py^v Tcrnrtfu 
•I VU. Sophist, i. 3. 

* PhQostr. Vit, Sophist, ii 1. r* T 
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Herodes of our biographer. He was at least an 
earnest believer in his own creed, and conscientious 
in the practice of the virtues he commended. In the 
reign of Domitian, and almost imder the shadow of 
Domitiaa's palace, the sage of Chseronea lectured to 
a Roman audience on the highest ends of life, and 
the true measure of happiness and goodness. His 
teaching had for the most part a direct moral object, 
with little tendency to speculative refinements. He 
cared not for the name of any sect or leader, but 
pleaded the cause of moral beauty in the interest of 
truth only. What his precepts wanted in authority 
was abundantly supplied by the examples with which 
his wide historical knowledge could illustrate them. 
Plutarch's Parallel Lives are eminently philosophy 
teaching by example. And in estimating the ,moral 
aspect of the times and the influence of the teachers, 
we must not fail to remark the soundness of this 
writer's moral judgments, as displayed throughout his 
compositions. There is no work perhaps of antiquity 
that Christian parents can put so securely into the 
hands of their children ; the Christian statesman may 
draw lessons from it in wisdom, and the Christian 
moralist in virtue. The woi;k is, in another point of 
view, a curious monument of its epoch. The author's 
object was to draw a fair and friendly comparison 
between the Greeks and the Romans, his own country- 
men and the foreigner, between the conquered and the 
conquerors, the spoiled and the spoilers, the slaves and 
the masters ; between men whom other censors would 
have ever delighted to contrast as the spiritual Hel- 
l^e and the brutal Italian, or again as the cringing 
Graeculus and the lofty Romulides. Yet, through- 
out this long series of lives, this glittering array of 
virtues and vices, personal and national, there is no 
word, I think, of subservience or flattery, of scorn or 
vanity, of humiliation or triumph, to mark the posi- 
tion of the writer in the face of his Roman ruleys. ^ 
Q 2 ^ogle 
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Whether we consider the book as addressed to the 
Greeks or to the Eomans^ the absence of any such 
indications of feeling is undoubtedly remarkable. 
To me it seems most honourable both to the one 
people and to the other ; moreover, it is invaluable 
for the insight it gives us into the prevalent sentiment 
of the unity of all races and classes under a common 
dispensation. 

Of the celebrated sophist, Apollonius of Tyana, 
Apouoniiu the most illustrious preacher of this dis- 
of Tyana. peusatiou, Uttlo cau safely be advanced, 
inasmuch as all our knowledge of him comes through 
the distorting medium of the romance, miscalled his 
life, by Philostratus. The remarks which would na- 
turally be challenged by that singular performance 
belong to the historian of the third century rather 
than of the second. All that can here be properly 
said of its hero is, that he deserves notice as the first 
perhaps of those itinerant homilists who began, from 
the Flavian period, to go about proclaiming moral 
truths, collecting groups of hearers, and sowing the 
seeds of spiritual wisdom and knowledge on every 
soil that could receive it. It was by the first Christian 
teachers that the example of this predication was set ; 
^nd the efi^ect produced on thoughtful spirits by the 
conspicuous career of St. Paul and his associates is 
evinced, to my apprehension, by the self-imposed 
mission of Apollonius in the second, and of Dion in 
the third generation after them. 

Of the life, the conduct, and the specific teaching 
of Dion Chrysostomus, so called by his con- 

Dion Fmnrafl. , ,*»■,, • i i 

•urnamed tcmporancs for his eminent eloquence, we 

MMtomiu. p^ggggg details on which we can rely, wh^ice 

we may learn what service a high-minded sophist 

might perform in the interests of morality.^ In his 

* Philoistr. Vit Sophist, i. 7. : ^loova Sk rhv npvffaioy o^k oI5* tki XPV 
wpoa-wwely 9id tV 4s ndvTa iperfiv 'A/ioA^efas yoLp K4pas ^v, rh rov 
Xjdyov, 
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younger days, while yet a mere rhetorician, this man 
had come to Rome from his birthplace Prusa, and 
had attached himself to a distinguished personage, 
possibly to Flavius Clemens, in whose fall he became 
himself involved. Domitian threatened him with 
death, and he fled, taking with him, by the advice of 
the Delphic oracle, only two books, one of Plato and 
one of Demosthenes.^ He retired to a Grecian colony 
on the frontier of the empire ; but even amid the 
marshes of the Gretse he deemed it prudent to forego 
his real name, and disguise himself in rags, and some- 
times apparently to plunge into deeper concealment 
on the banks of the Borysthenes. At the moment, 
however, of Domitian's death, Dion was in the neigh- 
bourhood of a Eoman encampment on the Danube, 
and here, when the soldiers resented their emperor's 
assassination and murmured at the reported accession 
of Nerva, he harangued them with irresistible elo- 
quence, and secured their adhesion to the elect of the 
senate.' Nerva received him with open arms. Under 
this prince and his successor he recovered more than 
his former estimation, and became a prime favourite 
with Trajan, who often invited him to his table, and 
carried him in his chariot, and was wont, according 
to the story, to reply to his most charming discourses, 
I admire you exceedingly^ but I dorCt pretend to 
understand a word you say. It would seem that in 
the haimts of civilized and educated men, the com- 
monplaces of philosophy, with which the sophist was 
abundantly furnished, passed current for wisdom and 
truth ; but it was among the ruder sons of nature on 
the borders of the Scythian wilderness that, on being 
earnestly questioned, the emptiness of such rhetorical 

' Dion Chrys. Orat xiii. xlvi. The terms in which he speaks of 
the patron with whom he was involved are remarkahle, and seem to 
indicate that ■ it was a case of suiFerin^ for opinion : 8uk raOra 
hxodavSvros Si* & iroAAoiS fcal ffx^^^v vaaiv 4^6k€i fxeucdpios. 

* Fhilostr. Ic, who quotes from Homer: ulncLp 6 yvfiytitefi pwcfw 
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flourishes flashed upon him, and he set himself to 
examine his own conscience and spiritual belief. The 
result was the abandonment of the word-war of the 
dogmatists, and the embrace of the simple morality of 
Socrates, as the only man among the ancients whose 
homely sense could grapple with the problems of 
human nature, or satisfy the inquiries of an awakened 
intelligence.* The effect of this discovery upon the 
pagan philosopher may be likened to that of religious 
conversion on the Christian disciple. Henceforth 
Dion devoted himself to the practice of virtue, and 
preached the duties which he practised. He ex- 
pounded not the metaphysics of Zeno or Epicurus, 
but their moral maxims ; difiiised the knowledge of 
divine law and Providence, taught moderation to the 
haughty, patience to the impetuous, resignation to 
the afflicted. To Trajan on the throne he set forth 
the beauty of justice and the true dignity of power ; 
to the turbulent mobs of the Italian cities he showed 
how the order of nature, the appointed course of the 
sun and stars, might enforce the duty of obedience ; 
the fantastic and drunken crowds of Alexandria he 
rebuked for their levity and intemperance ; he startled 
the vanity of the Athenians by exposing the worth- 
lessness of their rhetoric and sophistics. He illus- 
trated with sense and humanity the well-known 
paradox of the Stoics, that the good man alone is 
free, and used it as a text for preaching forbearance 
towards the slave.^ Dion and others like him have 
been called the popular preachers of natural religion, 
and the improved tone of society at this period, of 
which we have discovered many traces, may in part 
be justly ascribed to the religious enthusiasm with 
which they discharged their self-appointed office. 
The name of Chrysostom may have already reminded 

* Dion Chrys. OraU xiii. 

* Dion Chrys. Orat. xiv. p. 233.; xv. p. 238. foil See Wallon, 
VEsclavage dans VAntiquiti, iii, 34. 
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US of the most illustrious of the ancient Christian 
orators, and his speeches, of which a large number 
are preserved, may be compared, with little disad- 
vantage, with the sermons of the bishop of Constan- 
tinople, for their warm appeals both to the heart and 
the conscience of their hearers.* 

But the foundation of morality, as laid by the 
sophist, could rest only on the ludffments of _ _ 
the conscience, and its dim and fluctuating teacher, and 
ideas of goodness and holiness. At Athens, *^ 
as elsewhere throughout the empire, there were othef 
teachers at work who pleaded the direct constraint 
of authoritative dogmas. They appealed at once to 
men's hopes and fears, by the doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion and a future retribution. This was the creed 
preached of old on Mars' hill by Saul of Tarsus, as 
the divine complement to the ethics of Zeno and 
Epicurus. This was the keystone required to bind 
together the broad arch of principles which spanned 
the duties of mankind. In Athens, the home of 
argument and logic, the faith of Christ could not be 
propounded as a bare ceremonial law; it must be set 
forth as a metaphysical creed; and as. such it at- 
tracted some at least among the philosophers them- 
selves, and carried off men of learning and acumen 
from the stadowy illusions of the Lyceum and the 
Academus. The Christian apologists of the second 
century, such as Justin and others, converts them- 
selves from the Gentile philosophy, excited the in- 
terest and admiration of their hearers by plunging 
them into the mysteries of their new faith, and 
especially the deepest of all mysteries, the doctrine 
of the Trinity. If the wisdom of the world was 
repelled" by the story of Christ's humiliation and 
sufferings, it was attracted, on the other hand, by 

* Dion Chrysostom is well described, and not perhaps too highly 
estimated, by M. Martha, in the Revue Contemporainet Paris, 1857* 
Lea Moralittes de V Empire Romain, 1864. 
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the promise revealed at his resurrection, and this 
cardinal dogma became the strcmghold of the new 
faith in its contests with the Gentile moralists. The 
presence of the emperor in Athens, and the curiosity 
with which he surveyed all the conflicts of humaE 
opinion, encouraged the Christian teachers to address 
him as a truth-seeker himself, and to defend their 
own bold and novel creed against the reasonings, the 
sneers, and the violence of their antagonists. Though 
devoted from early habit to the ancient formulas of 
Grecian wisdom, aad generally content to roam from 
the halls of one familiar teacher to those of another, 
lUdriMi'i Hadrian was nevertheless inquisitive and 
theSSun restless by nature, and the vague aspira* 
*"*• tions suggested to him at bis initiation 

into the mysteries at Eleusis,— for he had pried into 
the deepest mysteries of the heathen world, — could 
not fail to arouse him to the pretensions of a creed 
which was founded directly on the doctrine of Im- 
mortality.^ It must be remembered, moreover, that 
Christianity, which even at Kome assumed to unin- 
structed eyes the appearance of a Greek speculation, 
at Athens, the svery centre of Greece, seemed to 
emanate directly from the schools. Accordingly 
Hadrian listened graciously to the apologies of Quad- 
ratus and Aristides, who appeared perhaps before 
him in the actual garb of philosophers*; and the 

> Spartian, Hadr. 13.; Euseb. Chron, a. 122. This emperor's 
enriosity, particularly in religious matters, is affirmed by a consensus 
of authority. Tertullian, ^/to/. 5.: ** Curiositutum omnium explo- 
rator." Euseb. Hist Eccl. v. 5.: vAma rd wepUfyya vo\vnpayfAov&¥, 
Julian, in Ccesar.i Tro\v7rpayfwv»v to i.Tr6^^<x, Like many of ths 
Komans he demeaned himself very differently in Rome and in th9 
provinces; hence it could be said of him at Rome, notwithstanding 
the character he then bore abroad: *' Sacra Romana diHgentissime • 
curavit, peregrina contempsit." 

' Justin the Martyr, whose apologies were addressed to Hadrian's 
successors, expressly states of himself that he continued after his con- 
version to wear the philosopher's habit. (Dial cum Tiyph, init.) 
Aristides was also a convert from the heathen philosophy, but the 
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mildness he exercised towards the believers may not 
unreasonably be ascribed to the influence of their 
reputed learning and wisdom.' 

But Atihiens was on the -whole the great conser- 
vative University of the Eoman world, and ^^^^ ^^ 
the noble youths who flocked to it for the satisaJd with 
teaching of the sophists, imbibed a convic- tiw spirit <?" 
tion that the whole circle of learning had 
been there described, and no further discoveries in 
ethics or metaphysics remained to reward industry 
or genius. At Athens the spirit of inquiry was re- 
strained by the influence of great names and long re- 
vered associations. Thence the student returned to 
Eome with his ears closed against all novel opinions, 
full of enthusiasm for the past, satisfied with the 
assurance that the existing generation, if there was 
no new truth for it to discover, was blest in the en- 
joyment of the 'accumulated discoveries of ages. 
Though bred himself in this school of self-compla- 
cency, and fitted by his powers of acquisition to 
master ail the knowledge which Athens had stamped 
with ber sanction, Hadrian was not so easily con- 
same, however probable, cannot be said with confidence of Qaa- 
dratns, who is only known to us as the bishop of Athens. See Euseb. 
Hist. Ecdes. iv. 23.; S. Hieron. de Vir. lUustr. 19, 20. The onlj 
existing fragment of Quadratus asserts in the boldest manner reputed 
miracles of healing and resurrection : oi ^fpaw€v$4vr€s^ ol iufwrrdpres 
4k vfiepoMf. Compare Bouth, BeUq. Scuar. i. 71.; Milman, Hist, of 
Christianity^ ii. 153. note. 

' From Justin Martyr, ApoL 1. 66., and Euseb. H.E. iy. 8, 9., we 
leani that Hadrian, in answer to Minucius Fundanus, prefect of Asia, 
directed him to keep strictly to the law in his treatment of the Chris- 
tians, and not to yield to popular clamour against them. It would 
seem that since Trajan*s rescript the law had shaped itself into a 
more definite form; still the mode and extent of executing it appears 
to ha?e been leit generally to the discretion of the local authorities. 
It is strange, however, and shows how little we really know of the 
Roman procedure, to find the Christian apologist Melito addressing 
Hadrian's successors with the assertion that the pei*secution of the 
disciples in Asia in his time is something quite new : rh yhp o^Be 
»«Wr€ y€y6fjuevov vw Si^erou rh rStv BfOffefiMV yivos Kcuvdts iXauv6fi€Voy 
^tiofft mark r^y *Affiw, Euseb. EccL Hist, iy. 26. 
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tented. From temper, from experience, and from 
the freshness of intellect which he nourished by con- 
stant movement, he still retained an interest in every 
pretension to novelty, and traced with undiminished 
zest all the eccentricities of the human mind.' He 
HecroMei crossod ovor from Athens to Alexandria, 
mS£^*"' and there a new scene opened upon him. 
A. 1.. 180,181. The Egyptian capital bore, like that of 
Greece, the character of a University. Thither also the 
youth of every province flocked to attend the lectures 
of another tribe of sophists ; and there too profes- 
sors of every science were maintained at the public 
expense, or by endowments which had existed from 
Liberal and ^^^ ^^a of tho Ptolomies. The academic 
ihSSr *c)f life of Alexandria, such as it had already con- 
diian mff' tinued for four centuries, was cast nearly Id 
''*^*^' the type with which our modem ideas are 
most familiar. The Museum was an assemblage of 
lecture rooms, private chambers, common halls, and 
libraries, in which the professors dined, studied and 
disputed together, the envy and admiration of a 
hundred generations of pupils.^ The Brucheum was 
a similar institution affiliated to the Museum. The 
emperor Claudius had endowed a separate college in 
which his own histories were appointed to form a 

' It was from bis own love of eccentricitj that he pretended to 
prefer Cato to Cicero, Ennius to Virgil, Antimacbus to Homer. 
Spartian, Hadr, 1 6. In compliment to this fancy an Alexandrian 
poet composed 24 books of a work to which he gave the name of 
Anti-Homeras. Orion ventured on the tour deforce of barangning 
bim in a Latin panegyric, a task to which few Gf^eks wonld have 
been equal. Hadrian repaid these flatteries by writing a long poem 
in Greek, in praise of Alexandria and its founder. '* Cum his pro- 
fessoribus et philosophis libris vel carminibus invicem editis 8»pe 
certavit." Spartian, c 1 5. Hadrian's visit to Alexandria may be 
dated a. d. 1 30, 131. Gregorovius, p. 39. 

• Strabo, xvii. 1.; Philostr. Vit, Sophist, i. 22.; Ammian. Marcell. 
xxii. 16.: ** Diuturnnm prsestantium hominnm domiciliam.'' For the 
public libraries of Athens and Alexandria see A. Gellius, vi. 17. 
There is a full account of Alexandria, the Serapeum, the Brucbeam, 
the libraries, &c , in Ammianus, /. c. 
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Bubstantial part of the course of instruction. The 
Temple of Serapis accommodated the remains of the 
Ptolemsean library which had escaped from Caesar's 
fire. There it continued to receive large additions, 
which made it once more, in the decline of the em- 
pire, the great storehouse of ancient learning. But 
Alexandria was the university of progress. Though 
the city of the great Macedonian had now existed 
for near five hundred years, its ripe age was not 
encircled with the antique associations which ren- 
dered Athens peculiarly venerable. Alexandria had 
no mythology and no legendary poetry. She had 
not grown through the obscurity of immemorial ages ; 
she was a creation of historic times. From the first 
her career had been marked out for her by the fiat 
of her founder ; she had been devoted originally to 
the material pursuits of commerce ; and now in her 
maturity, she was an emporium for the interchange 
of ideas and speculations along with the products of 
various climes and industries. Alexandria was ac- 
customed to welcome novelty in thought as well as in 
arts and manufactures. With her discovery was at 
a premium; and even ethics and metaphysics had 
their exchangeable value among the curious of all 
nations, who met at the junction of three continents ; 
for her ships were the feelers with which she touched 
on Greece and Italy, while her site was .debateable 
land between Africa and Asia.* Through Alexandria 
ran the current of Eastern thought which now set 
most strongly westward. The Greek philosophy do- 
miciled in the capital of the Ptolemies was stirred to 
its depths by converging streams fromr Syria, Persia 
and India. Judaism and Christianity were estab- 

' The isthmus of Suez or the stream of the Nile has generally 
been specified as the boundary of the two continents: but in Caisar's 
time the line of demarkation was supposed popularly to run through 
the centre of the city of Alexandria. De Bell, Alex, 14. : ♦* Predicant 
partem esse Alexandriee dimidiam Africa)." 
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lished side by side with the gross idolatry of the 
Copts, and the elemental worship of the Sabaeans. 
The fantastic theosophy of the Gnostics, of which the 
local and the spiritual filiation are equally unknown 
to us, exercised an unacknowledged influence wher- 
ever the human mind was deeply moved by the 
problems of man's relation to the Deity. Into this 
new world of conflicting opinions Hadrian threw 
himself with vehemence and ardour. He mad6 
himself at home in the discussions of the Alexan- 
drian schools, and was more entertained than en- 
lightened by the wayward imaginations which they 
paraded before him. The impression made upon 
him is discovered from a letter in which he describes 
to Servianus the intellectual aspect of the place.* I 
am now become fully acquainted^ he says, with thai 
Egypt which you extol so highly. I have found ths 
people vain, fickle and shifting with every breath of 
opinion. Those who ivorship Serapis are in fad 
Christians ; and they who call themselves Chrisimn 
bishops are actually worshippers of Serapie* There 
is no chief of a Jewish synagogue, no Samaritan, no 
Christian bishop, who is not an astrologer, a fortuni- 
teUer amd a conjuror. The patriarch himself, when 
he comes to Egypt, is compelled by one party to 
worship Serapis, by the other Christ Then, after 
a digression on the busy and restless character of the 
people^ he continues : They have but one Cod (al- 
luding to their idolatry of lucre) — him Christians, 



* The genuineness of the letter may be questioned on the grotind 
of Verus being mentioned as Hadrian's son. It would appear from 
Spartian that this prince was not adopted till the year 135. On the 
other hand, it is not absolately necessary to conclude that the letter 
was written from Alexandria in the time at Hadrian's visit in 131. 
But the importance attached to the Christians and the interest shown 
in them, not to mention the premature degeneracy imputed to them, 
seem to me to throw much doubt upon it. The letter is not recorded 
by Hadrian's biographer Spartianus, but occurs incidentally in the 
life of a later emperor by Vopiscus. ViL Saturnin, c. 8. 
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Jews and Gentiles worship all alike? The ardour 
of the Alexandrians in the pursuit of wealth is thus 
pungently satirized, and we can understand how the 
bustle of a great commercial emporium would sur- 
prise an observer accustomed to the dignified som- 
nolence of an. old-fashioned city like Athens ; but the 
Kieer thus loosely hazarded against the opinions 
current among them may require some closer con- 
sideration. 

It must strike us with surprise that the philosophic 
emperor, a smatterer in all knowledge, and nj^rest taken 
a spy upon all opinions, should direct his Jj.^pgmltii'* 
remarks, not to the state of Gentile philo- ^^'^^^^ 
sophy, but to that of Jewish and Christian chr»tiaM. 
belief. Possibly, if we knew the occasion of this 
letter, which, from certain allusions it contains, must 
belong to a date some years later than Hadrian's 
actual visit, the explanation of this circumstance 
might be more apparent ; but taking the document 
as it lies before us, we must conclude that the phe- 
nomena of Judaism and Christianity constituted, even 
at this period, the most salient features of the intel- 
lectual movement at Alexandria. The sophists of 
the Museum, whether standing on the old ways, and 
proclaiming the tenets of the old Greek philosophy, 
or whether busied in contriving the eclectic system 

* Sach is the explanation usaallj given of this allusion to the 
0>e Crod; according to the reading: ** Units illis deus est. Hnnc 
Christiani," &c* . ^ Milman, Hist, of Christianity, ii. 156. But 
the' passage is probably corrupt. One MS. gives: "IJnus illis deus 
nulhs est. Hunc," &c., which Mr. Sharpe, Hist of Egypt^ ii. 168., 
foibws, rendering it: " Their one God is nothing. Christians, Jews, 
and all nations worship him;'* referring to the prevalent monotheism 
among tbe Oriental sects at Alexandria. Serapis combined more 
than one divinity in his own person: "HAtos, ^flpos, "Oo-tjots, "Ajfo^^ 
^vwros, 'AirjAAwy. Euseb. Prap. Evang, iii. 15, 16.: *' Hence arose 
the opinion which seems to have been given to Hadrian, that the 
Egyptians had only one God, and his mistake in thinking that the 
worshippers of Serapis were Christians." Sharpe, Hist of Egypt, 
ii. 168. 
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which has assumed a place in mental history midet 
the name of the New Platonism, attracted less remark 
from a curious but intelligent observer, than the pro- 
fessors of a religious doctrine, Jewish or Christian. 
Hadrian, indeed, cosmopolite thoughvhe was in tastes 
and habits^ could not transcend the limits prescribed 
by his birth and training. He discovered in the 
views of the Alexandrians a tendency to Oriental, 
and even to Jewish ideas, which revolted rather than 
attracted him. The Gnostic theories of the Divine 
Nature with which they were impregnated would be 
to him strange and preposterous, while the seriousness 
they affected, and the positive belief they required, 
would be felt as a burden by one who was accustomed 
to regard all philosophy as a mere playing with truth. 
Hadrian, however, mingled freely with the sages and 
professors of the Egyptian capital; he conversed, 
debated, and banqueted with them ; accepted from 
them the same flattery, and dispensed to them in 
return the same liberality which had marked his in- 
tercoiurse with the rival univei»ity. Here, too, he 
increased the salaries of the public teachers, and en- 
couraged the youth of the empire to make literature 
their business. We may beUeve that he extended 
his protection to the preachers of Christianity also, 
and helped to raise them to the high place they long 
held among the learned at Alexandria. The praises 
of the early Church were not ill-bestowed on the 
prince to whom we may thus be indebted for the 
liberal piety of Clement and Origen. Here, as at 
Athens, he left abundant tokens of his mimificence,. 
in the erection of useful and noble buildings, and in 
the reconstruction of a quarter of the city. But the 
mob of Alexandria had been always notorious for 
turbulence and indocility. The fanaticism of the 
Coptic race was here stimulated by political jealousy. 
In the rural districts a dispute about the genuineness 
of an Apis had recently goaded it to bloody conflict. 
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and the religious dissensions of Ombi and Tentyra 
had been polluted by actual cannibalism.^ In the 
city, however, the rivalry of the Copts and Jews, 
together with their mutual hatred of the dominant 
Greek race, had engendered chronic disaffection and 
resistance to all legal authority. In vain had the 
Roman government forbidden its citizens to reside in 
Egypt, and excite by their arrogance or cupidity the 
susceptibilities of tiie native population. In vain 
was liie independence of the proudest of cities more 
tenderly handled than that of any other in the empire. 
The rabble of the streets, who controlled the local 
administration, despised every title or dignity : they 
insulted the emperor himself as reeklessly as they 
would have hooted a Grreek sophist or a Jewish rabbi. 
When Hadrian's favourite Antinous was 
drowned in the Nile, a misfortune with driln> . 
which all the world that pretended to self- Antinous, 
respect affected a decent sympathy, the 
Alexandrians alone made a mock of their ruler's 
weakness, and the letter above cited seems to have 
been written under the actual smart of their unfeeling 
ribaldry.* / have given these people, Hadrian said. 



* Spartianus, Hadr, 12., refers to a riot at Alexandria on the 
sabject of the Apis: ** Alexandrina seditione turbatus, quss nata est 
ob A pin, qni cum repertas esset post multos annos turbas inter 
populos creavit, apud queni deberet locari omnibus studiose certan- 
tibos." The best account of the Apis is in Ammian. MarcelL xxii. 14. 
Of the respect with which Hadrian would affect to approach the 
sabject we may surmise from what has been already said of him. 
Angastns had treated the bull-god with contempt; earlier emperors 
had wantonly slain him. But Germanicus consulted his oracle, and 
Titas had paid him honour. The bloody quarrel of Ombi and 
Tentyra is the theme of JuvenaFs Sat xv., and is referred with 
most probability to the year 119, the third of Hadrian, from the 
words, "quae nuper consule Junio," xt. 27. 

' Dion, Ixix. 11.; Spartian, Hadr. 14. Hadrian seems to have 
said that Antinous fell by accident into the water. Other accounts^ 
howerer, asserted that he drowned himself voluntarily in obedience 
to an oracle which demanded, for the life of the emperor, the sacrifice 
of the object dearest to him. Howeyer this may be, Hadrian lament^g[^ 
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everything they asked for. I have confirmed ail 
their ancient privileges, and added new, which thy 
could not help acknowledging in my presence. But 
no sooner had I turned my hack than they lavished 
every kind of insult on my son Verus, and my frmd 
Antinous, I wish them tio worse, he add^ in Ihb 
bantering tone, than that they should feed on their 
own chickens ; and how foully they haieh them 1 am 
ashxmied to say.^ 

The character of the Alexandrians is painted in one 
nm^tud ^^ ^^ most interesting of Dion's orations, 
of the Alex- which is also curious as a specimen of the lay- 
"*" preaching of a converted rhetorician, and 
of the extent to which freedom of speech was allowed 
in lashing the follies of the sovereign people.* The 
sophist's charges against them relate to their vanity 
and frivolity, tlieir extravagant devotion to public 
amusements, singing, playing, and racing, and also 
to the bloody conflicts in which their amusements too 
often resulted. But Dion visited Alexandria before 
the time of Hadrian, and could not resent as it de- 

his death with extravagant weakness, proclaimed his divinity to the 
jeering Egyptians, and consecrated a temple in his honour. He gave 
the name of Besantinoopolis to the city in which he was worshipped 
ip conjunction with an obscure divinity named Besa. Deification in 
Egypt assumed the form of identification with a recognised divinity. 
Origen, edit. Celsum, iii. ; Easeb. Hist Eccl iv. 8. ; Sharpe, Biit. 
EgypU ii. 161. The late discoveries in hieroglyphics have shown 
that the obelisk on the Monte Pincio at Bome was dedicated to the 
memory of Antinous in the joint names of Hadrian and Sabina. 
Smyth, Reman Medalsy p. 110. 

' Vopiscus, 2. c. : ** Quos quemadmodum foecundant pudet diceTe.** 
Aristotle had not shrunk from mentioning how the Egyptians hatched 
their fowls' eggs in dung. Casaubon, in loc. Besides the apparent 
anachronism of the allusion to Verus, it may be said that neither the 
matter nor the style of this letter is such as we should expect from 
an imperial correspondent. Vopiscus professes to take it from the 
volumes of Phlegon, a freedman of Hadrian. 

• Dion Chrys. Orat. xxxii. Ammian. MarcelL xxii. 6. speaks more 
particularly of their litigious and quarrelsome temper: **iE)gyptii 
genus hominum controversum, et assuetudine perplexius litig&ndi 
semper Isetissimum," &c. 
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served the ingratitude the people manifested towards 
a gracious prince, from whom, though parts of his 
conduct might provoke a smile, they had experienced 
only unmerited kindness. Hadrian did not con- 
•descend to take vengeance on his persecutors : two 
generations later an emperor of a different stamp 
washed out indignities not more crying in a san- 
guinary massacre.^ The mild philosopher who now 
commanded the thirty legions shook oflf the dust of 
the turbid city from his feet and made a pilgrimage, as 
a peaceful antiquarian, to the wonders of old Thebes. 
The name of Hadrian does not now appear among 
the rude inscriptione which can be still decyphered 
on the Egyptian monuments ; but some Greek lines 
scratched on the legs of the broken statue of Memnon, 
shftw that Sabina, at least, visited that mysterious 
fragment, and heard the music which issued from it 
at sunrise.* Hadrian ascended likewise the Casian 
Mount, crowned with a celebrated temple of Jupiter, 
and restored the temple of Pompeius at its foot, which 
had been recently overthrown by the Jews.' His 
taste and piety were further attested by a shoi-t and 
pithy epigram on the uncertainty of fortune, which 
he caused to be inscribed upon it.^ 

» Herodian, iv. 16, 17. 

* The inscription is given by Eckhel, vi. 490., and many others: 

*"^\vov aifMiaavTos iyii) TlorrXios Ba\i3tVos 
^eoyas r^s Betas M4fjivovos ^ ^dfievo<p : k. t. A. 
The date, which is specified in it, may be fixed to 131 or even 130, 
quite at the commencement of Hadrian's residence in Egypt, if not 
a little before his arrival. The statue was at this time lying in fi:ag- 
ments, and the sounds were supposed to issue from the broken 
pieces. Mr. Sharpe considers the marvel a direct imposture. For 
the fondness of the Romans for visiting antiquities, which has been 
referred to before, see Epictetus, Dissert i. 6.: tls *0\vfnriav pJkv 
airohffithfy Xy ilSrjre rh %pyov rov ♦eiSfou, koX WTixyiyi.0. eicaoTOS vfjiiav 
oXfTcu rh ityiardpTiros roinoov diiroBaveiv. 

* Dion, Ixix. 11.: r^ vaos $pl0ovrt trStni avdofis lirAero rvfifiov. 
Comp. Spartian, Hadr, 14.; Appian, BeU, Civ. ii. 96. The historian, 
or his epitomist, brings Hadrian from Greece, through Judea to 
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If Hadrian was dissatisfied with the people of 
BadrunTirits Alexandria, he was disgusted and incensed 
h^diSJ^S* with the inhabitants of Antioch. This city, 
hy Md Yota5- *'^® third in population and importance of 



the empire, the capital of the once power- 
ful kings of Syria, and honoured for now nearly two 
centuries by the residence of the Boman proconsul, 
who approached nearest in rank and power to ttie 
emperor himself, was abandoned, beyond any of the 
great centres of wealth and luxury, to the indolent 
enjoyment of voluptuous ease. The Antiochians 
made no pretensions to learning or philosophy, but 
they were addicted to vile and vicious superstitions, 
in which the simple ideas of a remote antiquity were 
corrupted into gross licentiousness, and deformed by 
the impurest orgies. Placed in tho centre of a rich 
and populous region, and on the highway which 
united the East and West with the South, they offered 
a mart for the productions of many realms, and their 
city was the resort of traders a& well as idlers from 
the three continents. The tmrivalled beauty of its 
situation, a fertile plain watered by an abundant 
river, visited by breezes from the sea at fifteen miles* 
distance, and sheltered from fiercer winds by a lofty 
table mountain in its rear, presented an alluring place 
of residence, and made Antioch the favourite retreat 
of the idle and self-indulgent. The attractions of its 
suburb, named Daphn^e from the laurel groves which 
encircled the fane of Apollo, were famous throughout 
the West, and often proved the Capua of the Boman 
legions. The remoteness of this Eastern capital 
from Eome, and the fatal tho^h unavoidable policy, 
by which the legionaries and their chiefe^ together 

Mount Casius, on his way into Egypt I suppose him, on the con- 
trary, to have entered Judea from Egypt, where he promulgated the 
decrees which produced the Jewish insurrection in 132. But the 
exact sequence of his movements muac be considered as very no- 
sextain. C"r>,r>,n]r> 
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with the concourse of the prefect's civil attendants, 
were suflFered to remain for many years together in 
so luxurious a banishment^ emboldened the Italians 
to cast off the restraints of national decorum, and 
yield to the fascinations of the Syrian Circe, who 
flouted the austere habits of the West with keen 
edged satire or boisterous ridicule. Again and again 
the emperors called them to arms to chastise tho 
Jew, to protect the Armenian^ or to threaten the 
Parthian ; but every interval of tranquillity relaxed 
the bonds of discipline, and the Syrian proconsul 
was less formidable to the prince at Home when at 
the head of his soldiers in the field, than when he 
winked at their irregularities and debauched them at 
head-quarters. The frequent occurrence of disastrous 
eaxthquakea contributed perhaps to make the people 
reckless in their manner of life, and disposed them 
to enjoy the passing hour, and drown in tumultuous 
excitement the fears of impending danger. 

Hadrian had been known to the Antiochians while 
still a subject. Doubtless they had made 
sport with their usual levity of the weak ^y^*^"- 
points in his character, which were suflS- 
ciently obvious. They Imew the circumstances under 
which he had succeeded to the purple,, and many a 
ribald joke had passed amoijg them touching the 
favour to which he was surmised to have owed it.- 
Though surrounded on his next appearance in their 
city with the terrors of sovereign power, they still 
could not control their bantering humour, and as an 
emperor and a philosopher he was perhaps equally 
offended at the frivolity of a people who had no 
sense of dignity themselves, nor could respect the 
dignity of others. Among the names of princes who 
illustrated this spot with their buildings, that of 
Hadrian, the universal builder, finds no place. On 
the contrary, he took from it some of its cherished 
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privileges, and subjected it to the supremacy of the 
provincial seaport of Tyre,* 

Such are the incidents connected with Hadrian's 

sojourn in the principal cities of his wide 

tinae> hi« ** domiuions. There would be no advantage 

^^Asu in specifying all the places of less impor- 

"' tance which he visited in the course of his 

unwearied peregrinations. Many of them are inci- 
dentally mentioned by the historians and biographers ; 
others are notified by the legends of his coinage, in 
which he appears as the Restorer of above thirteen 
places or provinces, a title which seems to imply a 
personal visit, accompanied by some eminent bene- 
faction.^ He erected temples at Smyrna and Cyzicus, 
buried in the Ehaeteum on the plain of Troy some 
colossal bones, supposed to be those of Ajax, and 
founded in Bithynia a town to which he gave the 
name of Hadrianothera, in commemoration of a suc- 
cessful hunting-match,* On the frontiers of Armenia 
he received the homage of. the petty chiefs who in- 
fested the confines of the empire, and impressed on 
Pharasmanes, the king of the Alani, a due sense of 
Eoman power and dignity, by clothing his gladiators, 
by way of mockery, in the gilded vestments with 
which that simple potentate had sought to purchase 

> Eckhel, 2>ocfr. iVttOTm. iii. 297.; Spartian, Hadr, 14.: "Antio- 
chenses ita odio habuit at Syriam a Fhoenice separare voluerit, ne tot 
civitatam metropolis Antiochia diceretur." At a later period the 
emperors found it necessary to remove the head-quarters of their 
army from so corrupt a locality. Procopius (^BeU. Pert, i. 17.) 
speaks of it as entirely denuded of soldiers: ii 8^ iipvXaKros tc nai 
<rrparuor(cv iprjfi6s icrv oh yhp &AAov ov^fvos r^ ra&njs hiifuf ^i M^ 
Hraifffy^peiiv re rolL Tpwfnjs fieKei, Kcd ttjs iv Bcdrpots o«l irphs ixMXovs 

4pi\0V€lKia5, 

* See Eckhel, vi. 487. foil. The countries or cities thus mentioned 
are Achaia, Africa, Arabia, Bithynia, Gallia, Hispania, Italia, Libera, 
Macedonia, Mauretania, Nicomedia, Phiygia, Siciiia. Hadrian tra- 
▼elled with a company of architects and artificers, ordered after the 
fashion of a legion of soldiers: **Id specimen legionum militariom 
.... in coTiortes centuriaverat." Victor, Epit 28. 

• Dion, Ixix. 10. ; Spartian, Hadr. 20. 
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his favour.* At the same time he gratified the 
Parthian Chosroes, who had resumed his ancestral 
seat on the Euphrates, by restoring to him his 
daugh,ter made captive by Trajan. He promised also, 
it is said, to send back to him the golden throne which, 
the conqueror had carried off from Susa ; but this 
magnanimous restitution was never actually made.* 
These overtures of reconciliation may have been 
timed to divert that still powerful monarch from 
assisting the Jews in the great struggle which broke 
out in Palestine in 132, as soon as Hadrian's presence 
was withdrawn from the neighbourhood. 

I have not attempted to follow Hadrian's steps 
accurately. The scattered hints received Hadrian once 
from our authorities have been variously AtiSn?,"^'*** 
pieced by the critics, and do not admit, ^'^-^*^' 
perhaps, of confident manipulation. I presume, how- 
ever, that he passed through Syria in 132, and after 
some further wanderings in the Eastern provinces, 
returned for the last time to Athens, and there spent 
the winter of 133-134. At Athens he might witness 
the completion of his buildings, and enjoy once more, 
with the gi*eater zest from the comparison with Alex- 
andria and Antioch, the manners and conversation of 
his favourite residence. But Eome, after all, the 
centre of business and of duty, was the place to which 
the imperial pilgrimages gravitated. Wherever else 
ambition, cupidity, or thirst of knowledge and ad- 
venture n;iight call him, during his years of activity, 
it was at Eome, or within sight of Eome, that every 
genuine Eoman wished to retire in declining age, 
and compose himself for the last journey to the rest- 
ing-place of his ancestors. Hadrian had And take, np 
already reached old age, and had governed S^rSSSJ?'^ 
the empire sixteen years; his health too ^•'*-^^- 
was much debilitated, and he had no reasonable 

' DioD, Ixix. 15.; Spartian, Hadr. 18. 17. « Spartian, Hadr. la t 

jogle 
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prospect of lengthened days, wben, in 134, he took 
up his residence in his capital, and ceased from his 
restless wanderings. Here, however, he continued to 
employ himself with unabated industry. He estab- 
Ertabibhnient lishcd a uuiversity at Eome, which he desig- 
SLimat"^" nated the Athenaeum, after the type of the 
^"•- cherished city whence its name was derived, 

and he endowed its professors on a scale befitting its 
metropolitan character.* The throne of rhetoric at 
Some took precedence of all its rivals, both in rank 
and emolument. But the liberal sciences were ex- 
otics in Italy, and produced no popular teachers and 
no celebrated schools. The activity of the Eoman 
mind was running towards law and jurisprudence; 
but this was a practical subject which formed no part 
of the speculations to which the career of Academic 
study was prescriptively confined. While philosophy 
and rhetoric were stationary or retrogressive, the prin- 
ciples of law were rapidly advancing, and Hadrian 
was himself unconscious of the social transformation 
which was already taking shape under his auspices* 
At Eome we behold in him the busy and earnest ad- 
ministrator, surveying from the centre of his vast 
dominions the character and conduct of his subordi- 
nates, keeping all his instruments well in hand, 
assiduous in selecting the best agents, and strict in 
requiring an account of their agency, putting to use 
the local and personal knowledge acquired by so 
many years oftravel and inspection. Amidst 
buildings at this unceasing round of occupation, it was 
^°**' his recreation to behold the glorious bmld- 

ings still rising at his command in every quarter of 
the city. It is almost wearisome to turn again and 

" Philostr. Vtt Sophist ii. 10, 8. Victor, Caa, 14.: ** Ita Gr«cornin 
more . . . gymnasia, doctoresque curare occoepit, adeo qaidem nt 
etiam ludum ingenaarum artium quod Athensenm vocant, consti- 
tueret; atque initia Cereris Liberseque, qu» Eleusinia didtnr, 
Atheniensium modo Roma percolereu'* 
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^ain to the Subject of the imperial architecture, 
which has formed a feature in the narrative of almost 
every reign in succession ; but we are bound to re- 
mark that the edifices of Hadrian at Borne surpassed 
in magnificence all the works of his predecessors.* 
His temple of Eome and Venus, with its ^^^ ^^^^ 
double cells, placed fantastically back to Rome and 
back, was at once the largest in size and the "*' 
most splendid in its features of the religious edifices 
of the capital. Baised on a lofty basement on the 
eastern slope of the Velia, and looking down into the 
hollow in which the Colosseum was injudiciously 
placed, it might command even more remark and 
admiration than that masterpiece of imperial gran- 
deur* The Mausoleum which Hadrian ere- j^^^^j^^^ 
ated for himself on the further bank of the moim bL 
Tiber far outshone the tomb of Augustus, '" 
which it nearly confronted ; of the size and dignity 
which characterized this work of Egyptian maasive- 
ness, we may gain a conception from the existing 
remains ; but it requires an effort of imagination to 
transform the scarred and shapeless bulk before us 
into the graceful pile which rose column upon column, 
surmounted by a gilded dome of span almost un- 
rivalled, and terminating in the statue of the bea- 
tified builder, whose remains reposed below. The Mole 
of Hadrian was, next to the Colosseum, the most 
distinguished specimen of the style of architecture 
which we designate as Boman, whencesoever really 
derived ; which by raising tier upon tier of external 

* Spartian^ Hadr. 19., gives a long enumeration of these works. 
It was remarked that Hadrian modestly refrained from inscribing 
his name upon any one of them, except the temple he dedicated to 
Trajan^ Among other undertakings he employed an architect named 
Decrianus to remove the colossus of Nero, the face of which bad 
been altered into a Sol, from its place on the slope of the Velia to 
another site. He does not seem to have accomplished the dengn of 
iipoUodoras (o erect a companion statue of Luna. 
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decorations, after the number of stories required 
within, adapted to civil and domestic purposes the 
monumental grandeur of the Grecian. Besides these, 
and other erections of his own, Hadrian is noted as 
the restorer of many famous buildings of an earlier 
date, such as the Septa, the Pantheon, the temple of 
Augustus, and the baths of Agrippa. But his ser- 
vices in these cases may have been but slight. How- 
ever liable Eome was to suffer from fires, earth- 
quakes and inundations, we can hardly suppose that 
these structures, most of which had been repaired by 
Titus or Domitian, could already requirfe again ex- 
tensive renovation.^ 

Hitherto, Hadrian had been able to follow the policy 
Hadrian wMch had before recommended itself to his 
iSctf^sS'i* predecessor, of shunning, by long absence 
SfiJdSi'vSS: from the city, collision with his jealona 
A.D.135. nobility. At the same time he had skil- 
fully avoided the alternative which alone had pre- 
sented itself to Trajan's mind. He had kept the 
legions in good humour without indulging them in 
the exhausting amusement of perpetual warfare.' 
When, however^ he finally took up his residence in 



' The Tiburtin© rilla of Hadrian i» entirely destroyed. Its site is 
said to be ascertained, and its limits, eight miles in circuit, may per-: 
haps be traced. It embraced, besides the residence and quarters ibr 
the guard, buildings modelled ou the Lyceum and Academy, the 
colonnade called Poecile, the Prytanenm, &c. at Athens, a Canopn^ 
which may have represented some edifice at Alexandria. In itf 
gardens was a space laid out after the fashion of the vallfof Tempe, a 
Tartarus, and perhaps, on the other hand, Elysian fields. Spartian, 
Hadr, 26. ; Victor, Cas, 14. 

. * Sparti&n, Hadr, 21.: "^Expeditiones sub eo graves nnllsK fde; 
runt; bella etiam silentio psBn^ transacta." At the same time ths 
.writer adds: **• A militibus, propter curam exercitus nimiam, multum 
amatus est, simul quod in eos liberalissimus fnit." Victor relates 
{EpU. 140 ^^^^ Hadrian used to boast that he had gained more for 
the empire in peace^ by the skilful use of bribes to foreign potentates, 
than his predecessors by war; but Spartian, c. 17., gives a different 
colour to these pretensions: **Begibns multis plurimum detulit; ft 
pleri^que vero etiam pacem redemit; a nonnullis contemptus est." 
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Eome or his villas in the vicinity, the prince of the 
senate, the first citizen, as he proclaimed, of the re- 
public, found himself the mark of an envious aristo- 
cracy, encouraged by his condescension to fancy them* 
selves really his equals, and disposed, at the first sigp 
of his health failing, to intrigue ' against him. The 
successor of Trajan and Nerva had vowed never to 
put a senator to death; and the only instance in 
which this hope had been idtherto disappointed, was 
excused by the precipitation of the senate itself. But 
such a restriction could not possibly be maintained, 
if the emperor's person was to be exposed to the 
machinations of senatorial ambition. Nor was Ha-* 
drian's good-nature proof against the irritation caused 
by increasing^ infirmities.* Sensible of his own weak- 
ness, and anxious to the last to keep faith with his 
subjects, he determined, having no child of his own, 
to choose a colleague, and adopt an heir and a suc- 
cessor, as the best security for his own peace, the 
most direct check on the irregular aspirations of his 
nobles. But th^ . empire, as it would seem, wag 
singularly deficient in men of eminence befitting 
such an elevation. We need.not lay much stress upon 
the charge of jealousy made against him, for rejecting 
the presumed claims of personages so obscure ag 
Terentius Gentianus and Plsetorius Nepos.* Nor, in 
our ignorance of the circumstances, shall we dwell 
on the strange intimation, that he was so jealous of 
the pretensions of his brottier-in-law Servianus, then 
ninety years of age, as to put him to death on a 
frivolous pretext, in defiance of every obligation. It 

' Of this good-nature sevei'al instances, some of them eccentric 
enough, are recorded ; bat soch anecdotes seem hardly worth rei^ 
peating. See, however, Spartian, Hadr. 16, 17. 20. The trial of 
wit between the emperor and the poet Floras in the verses, •* Ego 
nolo Caesar esse* etc.," is well known. 

* A. Plsetorins Nepos is only known to us as a commander in 
Britaim from the various inscriptions in the neighbourhood of the 
Roman wall. 
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is said^ indeed, that many other magnates were sacri- 
ficed at the same time, some by judicial sentences, 
Others by assassination.^ At this period, also, the 
empress Sabina died ; and as her dislike of him was 
well-kno¥nQ, and it was even rumoiyred that she had 
taken precautions against conception, lest the world 
should be aflSicted by such another monster, it be- 
came currently reported that she was taken off by 
poison.* All these charges may be allowed to stand 
or fall together ; the last is expressly discredited by 
a far from friendly historian. Nor am I inclined to 
pay much regard to the insinuation, that his choice 
of a successor was finally determined by mere un- 
worthy favouritism. L. Ceionius Commodus Verud 
was a young noble of high birth and family distinction ; 
but the Bomans refused to allow him any personal 
merit, and affirmed that his adoption and appoint* 
ment were made in opposition to the universal feel- 
ing, and required to be purchased, as it were, of the 
people and soldiers by largesses, donatives and shows.' 
Such liberalities, it is enough to say, would follow 
the designation of an heir to the empire as a matter 
of long-established usage. 

The descriptions we have received of this child of 
ch«nujteror fortuuo sccm meant to reproduce the tra- 
'^•™* ditional features of the most noted volup- 

tuaries. They represent, however, a certain fantastic 
finery of manners, to which it would be difficult to 
find an exact parallel. The habits of Verus com- 
bined the eflfeminacy of Maecenas with the dissolute- 

1 Spartian, Hadr. 23. 

* Victor, Epit 14. Spartian mentions the rnmonr as ^^fahula dati 
Teneni," a phraae he would hardly have used if he wished to accredit 
it. Tictor adds a report hardly less to the emperor's discredit, if 
tnie, which is very douhtfal, that she killed herself in disgust at his 
ill-treatment, " prope servilibas injnriis." 

* Spartian, he,i ** Adoptavit Ceionium Commodum Yemm inyjtifl 
omnibus, eumque .^ium Yerum CflBsarem appeUavit." Dion, Ixis. 
17.: KatVo^ direSet^c. 
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Hess of Otho, and the extravagance of Petronius j but 
he possessed neither the shrewdness of the first, the 
courage of the second, nor the genial though reckless 
gaiety we attribute to the last of these voluptuaries* 
The few anecdotes recorded of him give a picture of 
the tiiiies, if not of the actual man, — of their emascu- 
late dissipation and indolent elegance, — not unim- 
portant to our historical review. Thus Verus, we are 
told, recommended himself to the emperor by the 
invention of a pasty which became the favourite 
dish at the imperial table.* He was wont to take 
his mid-day rest, with his concubines, on an ample 
couch enclosed in mosquito-nets, stuffed with rose- 
leaves, and strewn with a coverlet of woven lilies, 
amusing himself with the perusal of Ovid's most 
Ucentious compositions. He equipped his pages as 
Cupids, with wings on their shoulders, and made them 
run on his errands with a speed which human muscles 
could not maintain, till they dropped. When his 
spouse complained of his infidelities, he gaily bade 
her understand that wife is a term of honour, not of 
pleasure.* This despised matron, however, is said to 
have borne him several children, who lived to enjoy 
and prolong the honour and fortunes of the family. 
It was added, even by those who so described him, 
that if there was nothing to praise, there was also 
Uttle to reprove in him, and that he might be re- 
garded as at least a tolerable ruler. The historian 
allows, indeed, that in addition to the grace and 
beauty of his person, Verus was dignified in counte- 

' Spartian, JSlius Verus^ 5. : ** Tetrapharmacam sen potins penta- 
pharmacum, quo postea semper Uadrianus est nsus, ipse dicitur 
reperisse." Hadrian *8 fondness for the pleasures of the table is men- 
tioned among other of his tastes or accomplishments by Fronto (de 
Feriit AUiennbus, 3.): ** Orbis terrarum non regendi tantum sed 
etiam perambnlandi diligentem, moduloram tamen et tibicinum 
studio devinctum fnisse scimus, et prseterea prandiorum opimorum 
csBorem optimum fuisse.'* 

■ ' Spartiao, /; c: ** Uxor enim dignitatis nomen est, non Tolnptatia'* 
Onr language can hardly rival here the compactness of the llettinQgl^ 
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nance and impressive in his delivery, besides being 
a good composer of verses. We may suspect some 
false colouring in this delineation, and that Hadrian's 
choice was more judicious and more honourable than 
it is represented. The office of praetor, to which 
Verus had been previously appointed^ required under 
a vigilant master both industry and capacity ; and 
after his adoption, this pretended minion of the court 
was sent to take the emperor's place at the head of 
the Pannonian legions, on the most exposed of the 
frontiers. Here too he had occasion to exert his 
prowess in the field, and obtained from the same 
historian the praise of a respectable, if not a brilliant 
commander. The sentiment with which iti his first 
hours of weakness he is said to have courted death — 
that an emperor should die in health and not in sick- 
ness — deserves to be recorded in his honour.* The 
expression of his niunerous busts is manly as well as 
handsome, and indicates intelligence, frankness, and 
liberality, far removed from the common type of 
Eoman beauty, in which regularity of feature and 
noble bearing scarcely redeem the hard, stem, and 
narrow character which plainly underlies them. The 
portraits of Trajan and of Verus seem to belong to 
climes, ages and races far removed from one anotiier. 
But, after all, the wisdom of the choice was not 
Hii prein*. tcstcd by actual results. The health of the 
i? D. n».**' ^6^ Caesar began to fail soon after his adop- 
A.U.891. tion, and when it was observed that he had 
not strength to wield the arms of the imperator* 
Hadrian is said to have exclaimed with bitterness, 
that he had spent his money to no purpose, and leaiit 
on a rotten wall, which could not bear the weight of 
the republic or even his own.* These harsh words 

> Spartian, Ver. 6. : ** Saepe dicens, sannm principem mori debere^ 
non debilem." 

* Spartian, /. c. ; ^ Ter millies perdidimus . . . siqaidem aatiB is' 
cadacum parictem incubuimus." 
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were carried to the sick man's ear, and aggravated 
his disorder. The officious talebearer was disgraced; 
but this reparation was of no avail, and the invalid 
expired on the calends of January 138, in the third 
year of, his feeble sovereignty. Hadrian would not 
suflfer the holiday of the new year to be profaned by 
tokens of public sorrow. For Verus the portals of 
the colossal mausoleum for the first time opened ; but 
his surviving colleague felt his own end approaching, 
and became more anxious than ever to provide for 
the peaceful transmission of power after his decease.^ 
It was cited, indeed, as a mark of Hadrian's heart- 
lessness, or levity, that when urged after 
Verus's death to make a fresh adoption chooSl°for w. 
without delay, he replied that he had al- aSIiSI 
ready formed his resolution while Verus was ^ 

still living. He commanded numerous busts and 
statues of his favourite, directed the senate to pro- 
claim his divinity, and allowed temples to be raised 
to him in various places But after a brief interval 
he called the most illustrious senators to his bedside 
in the Tiburtine villa, and announced that his choice 
of a successor had fallen on T. Aurelius Antoninus, a 
man of mature age and approved abilities, who seems 
to have been universally acceptable. At the 
same time that he made this adoption, he MmS^^JSt 

ii. 11-1 .M. Annius 

required his new son, who had no male venwandL. 
child of his own, to nominate heirs ; indi- 
cating to him for this preferment Marcus Annius 
Verus, his own sister's son, and Lucius Verus, the son 

* The uncertain character of the imperial snccession is strongly 
marked in the instance of Verus. It is nowhere said that he was 
associated in the empire, as Trajan had been associated by Nerva, or 
Piso by Galba. Spartian says of him significantly : ** Qui primus 
tantnm CsBsaris nomen accepit." Hadrian honoured him, ** impera- 
torio fnnere;*' but the biographer again remarks: **Neque quidquam 
de regia nisi mortis habuit dignitatem." Nevertheless ^lias Verus 
has always been enumerated in the imperial series both by ancients 
anJ modems. ^ t 
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of his deceased colleague, the one at the time a youth 
of seventeen, the other a mere child, and both already 
favourites with him.^ Yet the choice of the elder 
was undoubtedly determined by the promise of his 
staid yet generous character, and if, in regard to the 
younger, Hadrian yielded to a natural preference^ he 
might fairly hope the best from an amiable infant to 
be trained under a parent and a brother of approved 
virtue. He had now done his best for the future 
welfare of the empire, and tormented by maladies 
beyond the reach of medicine, and conscious that his 
days were numbered, the sense of having well-dis- 
charged his greatest duty as a prince may have 
afforded him relief and consolation. That 
inflrmitteianS hc gave Way under a painful disorder to 
** '^ excessive irritation, and even put innocent 
persons to death from caprice and vexation, is charged 
against him by historians whose ill-nature or in- 
capacity is sufficiently apparent.^ But it became 
the duty of the gentle Antoninus to soothe his bursts 
of passion, and shelter those they might threaten to 
overwhelm; and the gratitude of the senators or 
courtiers doubtless prompted them to exaggerate the 
beneficial influence of their patron. The suffering? 
of the sick man, we are assured, were most acute. 
DespairiDg of medical relief, he resorted to the arts 
of the magicians ; but the imprecation of Serviamifl 
was fulfilled, that in his agony his last wish should 
be for death, yet he should be unable to die.* Given 
over by the physicians, and vainly tended by astro- 
logers and diviners, he implored his own attendants 
to put him out of pain by the sword or poison. To 

^ Spartian, Hadr, 24.; Ver, 7. He excused the adoption of tli« 
younger of these with the kindly expression: ** Habeat respublica 
quodcunque de Yero;" which, as the writer remarks, is opposed to 
the notion put forth by some that he repented of the favour he bad 
shown to the father. Comp. Dion^tlxix. 21. 

« Spartian, Hadr. 23. 25.; Victor, Cas, 14., EpU, 28. 

• Dion, Ixix. 27., IxxvL 7. 
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one of Ilia slaves, a barbarian from beyond the Da- 
nube, he pointed out the exact spot, which he had 
ascertained and marked on his breast, where the heart 
could be reached most promptly and certainly ; but 
the fierce swordsman fled in horror from his presence* 
It Ib said that he even swallowed in his despair sub- 
stances which he knew ta be deleterious. At 
last his powers gave way, and he expired, "»• Ss. * 
worn out by a long disease, which seems to 
have been dropsical.^ Among his last words, de«» 
livered perhaps in a brief interval of ease, was a play- 
ful address to his departing spirit, which if it has 
attained more success than it deserves as a philo- 
sophic utterance, betrays at least no sign of the 
gloomy terror or remorse which haunt, no doubt, the 
deathbeds of tyrants^^ 

Hadrian died on the tenth day of July, a.d. 138 
(a.u. 891), having lived about sixty-two Ertim^teof 
years and a half, and reigned twenty-one ^ «»»~cter. 
years wanting one month. There is none of the 
emperors about whom we are so much disappointed 
in the scantiness and questionable character of our 
materials for estimating him. We must acknow- 
ledge, indeed, a general consistency in the impression 
conveyed by Dion,. Spartian, and the still briefer 
epitomists. All indicate, more or less clearly, the 
conflicting elements in his varied character, his ear- 

^ C^on, Ixix. 22.'r Spartian, Hadr, 24. 

' Spartian, Hadr. 25. The biographer treats these famous yerses 
▼ery lightly. He adds: ** Tales autem, nee mnlto meliores, fecit et 
Gnecos." To me the force and character of this simple ejaculation 
consist in its abruptness, breyity, and uncoutbness, like the verses we 
niake in a delirious dream. Polished and paraphrased by modern 
translators, it becomes a trifling commonplace, hardly worthy of the 
considerable poets who have exercised their talents upon it. 
** Animula, vagula, blandula, Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Hospes comesque corporis. Guest and partner of my clay. 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, — Whither wilt thou hie away, — 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula — Pallid one, rigid one, naked one — 
Nee, nt soles, dabis jocos ? Kever to play again, never to^^lay ? t 
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neatness and liis levity, -his zeal for knowledge and 
frivolity in appreciating it, his patient endurance and 
restless excitability, his generosity and his vanity, his 
peevishness and his good-nature, his admiration of 
genius, and at the same time his jealousy of it.* 
Such contradictions may possibly be reconciled by 
considering the circumstances of the times, and the 
manifold interests of a complicated civilization com- 
bined with the absence of a controlling principle and 
*a guiding object. Not in Hadrian only, but in all 
the eminent men of his time, Trajan himself being 
no exception, we miss that unity of aim and complete 
subordination of all the faculties to a ruling idea, 
which exalt the man of talent into the man of genius. 
Nevertheless, if this be true of emperors and states- 
men, still more is it true of the lesser men who re- 
lated the incidents of their careers, and criticized 
their characters. We may fairly doubt whether the 
compilers of the me'dgTe abridgments which contain 
all we know of them, could imderstand the greatness 
of any really great men, if such in their own day 
there were. Dion Cassius, if we may connect with 
his name the fragments preserved by the manipula- 
tions of Xiphilin, may have acquired an idea of 
Caesar and Cicero not wholly unworthy of their merit, 
from the better writers whom he could consult about 
them ; but where left to his own observation, or to 
the estimate of persons nearly contemporary with 
himself, he may have completely failed to rise to 
the true height of the object before him. Of the 



* Thas Spartian describes him {Hadr, 10.) as, **SeTeni8, Iwtns; 
comis, gravis; lascivus, cunctator; tenax, liberalis .... saevus, 
Clemens ; et semper in omnibus varius." Victor (^'pit 14.) says: 
^*yariii8, multiplex, multiformis; ad vitia atque virtutes quasi arbiter 
genitus, impetum mentis quodam artificio regens, ingenium invidam, 
triste, lascivnm, et ad ostentationem sui insolens, callide tegebat; 
continentiam, facilitatem, c'.ementiam simnlans, contraqn^ dissimuians 
ardorem glori» quo flagrabat.'* . 
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feeble biographer Spaitianus, it may not be unjust 
to aflSrm that he would have spoilt even better ma- 
terials than the best that lay within his reach. For 
my own part I am dissatisfied with the portraiture 
we have received of Hadrian. I cannot think that 
we have the real man before us. I imagine that he 
was really greater than he is represented, and that 
many of the stories to his disparagement have been 
invented or coloured. But I can only refer this 
impression to what I remark of the character of his 
administration, in which he undoubtedly reconciled 
with eminent success things hitherto found irrecon- 
cilable ; a contented army and a peaceful frontier ; 
an abundant treasury and a lavish expenditure; a 
free senate and a stable monarchy ; and all this with- 
out the lustre of a great military reputation, the foil 
of an odious predecessor, or disgust at recent civil 
commotions. But the merit of Hadrian is above all 
conspicuous in the decision with which, the first of 
Boman statesmen, he conceived the idea of governing 
the world as one homogeneous empire. Suddenly, 
but once for all, he discarded even in theory the tra- 
dition of a <Eoman municipality, as the master and 
possessor of all the soil of the provinces. He recog- 
Dised in theory both conquerors and conquered as 
one people, while he left their practical equalization 
to the gradual and spontaneous influences which were 
plainly working thereto. He visited every comer of 
Ms dominions, and greeted in person every race among 
his subjects, making no distinction between Koman 
and Briton, African and Syrian. The title of citizen 
might still remain, and certain fiscal immunities, 
though balanced by coimtervaiUng burdens, continue 
to maintain its nominal pre-eminence ; but substan- 
tially there was now little diflference between the 
status of the Eoman and of his subjects ; and even that 
little was vanishing of its own accord, and wanted 
only a stroke of the pen to erase it in due timeirom t 
VOL. vni. s ^' ""' '' boogie 
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the statute-book. But though thus liberal in his 
own ideas, the prince of the senate had still to humour 
the prejudices of his nobles. He must not suffer the 
Roman to degrade himself in his own eyes by indulging 
unworthy indolence. Accordingly, Hadrian discarded 
the freedmen of the palace, the instruments whom 
his predecessors had thrust between themselves and 
the honourable industry of the knights ; he rivalled 
Augustus himself in the reverence he paid to the 
toga, the symbol of Soman majesty, and required the 
senators and knights always to wear, it in public It 
seems that upon the citizens generally this staid ob- 
servance could no longer be enforced.^ 

On the whole, I am disposed to regard the reign 
of Hadrian as the best of the imperial series, 
HfldriimUM marked by endeavours at reform and hn- 
iiieriai provement in every department of adminis- 
tration in all quarters of the empire. The 
character of the ruler was mild and considerate, 
far-seeing and widely observant, while the ebullidonB 
of passion which clouded his closing career were con- 
fined at least to the small circle of his connexions 
and associates. His defects and vices were those of 
his time, and he was indeed altogether the fullest 
representative of his time, the complete and crowning 
product, as &r as we can judge, of the crowning age 
Rfiflgnnaad ^^ Bomau civiJizatiou. His person and 
oountenuuM. countonance, which we have unusual means 
of figuring to ourselves from the number of his busts, 
statues and medals, corresponded well with his cha- 
racter. With Hadrian the Eoman type of features 
begins to disappear. Hadrian is neither Greek nor 
Eoman; he is of no race nor country; but rather 
what we might deem the final result of a blending of 

> Spartiftn, Hadr, 21, 22. When he saw a slaye of his own waHdng 
as an eqaal between two senators, he ordered his ears to be bozed, 
and forbade him to conTerse with personsges who might at any time 
become his masters. ^ t 
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many breeds and the purest elements. He reminds 
us more than any Roman before him, of what we 
proudly style the thorough English gentleman, with 
shapely trunk and limbs, and well-set head, no pro- 
minent features, no salient expression, but a general 
air of refinement and blood, combined with spirit and 
intelligence. His face and figure are both eminently 
handsome, though inclining to breadth and bulk* 
His countenance expresses ability rather than genius, 
lively rather than deep feelings, wide and general 
sympathies rather than concentrated thought or fixed 
enthusiasm. The sensual predominates in him over 
the ideal, the flesh over the spirit ; he is an admi- 
nistrator rather than a statesman, a man of taste 
rather than a philosopher. A casual observer would 
perhaps hardly notice that Hadrian is the first of the 
Eomans whose bust is distinguished with a beard.^ 
Hitherto, though the arrangement of the hair varies 
from one generation to another, or follows the per- 
sonal taste of the wearer, every public man at Eome 
scrupulously shaved his cheeks, lip and chin. But 
Hadrian Atticized as well as philosophized, and he 
might reasonably incline to cherish the natural ap- 
pendage which betokened both the Grecian and the 
sophist. Some, indeed, whispered that he suffered 
hair to grow on his chin, to conceal a physical 
blemish ; but this explanation seems far-fetched, and 
the fashion set by Hadrian and adopted generally by 
his successors, seems rather to indicate a change in 
the feelings of the people, and their inclination to 
disregard the special distinctions of race in deference 
to views more enlightened and genial. 

' Spariian, HcLdr, 26.: ''Statora fait ^Mrocera, forma comptns, 
flexo ad pectinem capillo, promissa barba, at ynlnera qiue in fiicie 
oataralia erant tegerew'' 
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CHAPTEE LXVII. 

Early career of the emperor Antoninus Pius. — Attitude of the Bar- 
barians. — The wall of Antoninus in Britain. — His paternal go?em- 
ment at home.— His indulgence to the Christians. — His yirtues 
and happiness. — Vices of t£e empress Faustina. — Early promise 
of M. Aurelius. — His testimony to the virtues of Antoninus.— 
Death of Antoninus Pins, and remarks on the character of his 
epoch. — Review of the poUtical elements of Roman society.— 1. 
The populace of the city. — 2. The provincials.— Progress of uui- 
formity. — ^Extension of the franchise. — Development of the civil 
law. — 3. The senate: its pride, pretensions and imbecility .^4. 
The praetorians and the legions. — The final supremacy of the 
soldiers inevitable, (a. d. 138-161. a. n. 891-914.) 

The adopted son of Hadrian was in the maturity of 
his fifty-second year, when he was admitted to a share 
Names «Bd ^^ ^hs soveroign power. After the fashion 
SSji^VTitw then prevalent in the noblest families, he 
^'**'^"'^*"'- combined in his own person the gentile 
names of several ancestors. His style at fall length 
had been Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boionius Arrius 
Antoninus, which he now exchanged for that of Titus 
jEUus Hadrianus Antoninus, to which he added at 
once the titular designation of Augustus and Caesar, 
and soon after his accession, as we shall presently 
notice, that of Pius. The name of Aurelius Fulvius 
had been borne by his father and grandfather, both 
of whom had been consuls, and whose family was 
sprung from Nemausus in GrauL^ His mother was 
an Arria, and both an Arrius and a Boionius had 
been among his maternal ancestors.* He was 

> Capitol. Anton, P. 1. The emperor was bom at LannTiam, 
and educated at Lorium, in Etruria, which became his faYonrite 
residence. 

* CapitoL Lc: ^ Atus matemus Arrius Antoninus, homo sanctos, 
et qui Nervam miseratus esset quod imperare coepisset.*' 
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married to an Annia Galena Faustina, by whom he 
had had four children, two sons and two daughters; the 
sons had died young before his advancement, and of 
one of the daughters we have no further account. 
The other, however, named Annia Faustina, he united 
to the young Aurelius, her cousin, whom at Hadrian's 
instance her father had hiinself adopted. But of all 
his names the most interesting is that of Antoninus, 
which he first introduced to the distinguished place 
it occupies in Roman annals, the origin of which, 
however, we can trace no further. Foiurteen em- 
perors passed away before this designation, sanctified 
by the noblest associations, was suffered to disappear 
from the imperial style.* So deep was the impression 
made on the Romans by the virtues of the two illus- 
trious princes, who assumed the sovereignty at the 
death of Hadrian with the acclamations of the senate 
and people, and the loyal consent of the legions. The 
decease indeed of their late jealous master was felt 
as a relief by the nobles in the city. They pretended 
to have trembled for their lives and fortunes during 
the pangs of his last illness, and in their zeal to do 
honour to his successor, muttered a refusal to grant 
him the apotheosis which had been hitherto denied 
only to the most hateful of tyrants. Antoninus 
meanwhile removed the body from Baiae to Rome, 
and entombed it in the gorgeous mausoleum long 

> Capitol, in Opilio Macrin, 3. : ** Enimvero Pius primus, Marcus 
secundus, Veras tertius, Commodus quartns, qaintus Caracallus, 
sextus Geta, septimus Diadumenus, ocuvus Heliogabalus Anconini 
fuere." These eight princes are enumerated to show the fulfilment 
of a certain prediction; bat others, such as Pertinax, Julianus, Se- 
veruB and Macrinus himself, might be added. Alexander Severus 
thus addressed the senate: ** Antoninorum nomen, vel jam numen 
potius, quale fuerit, meminit vestra dementia.** The senate replied: 
**yici8ti vitia, vicisti crimina: Antonini nomen ornavisti." But 
Alexander persisted in declining the name, as not belonging to his 
family. The senate would have called him Magnus, and at last 
forced upon him the title of Augustus. Lampridius t» Alex. Sev, 9. 
(a. d. 222, A. u. 975.) ^ J 
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prepared for its reception. When the senators observed 
the respect with which he was disposed to 
^e^uml^t treat it, they discovered another mode of 
"* flattery, declaring that he had rescued many 
of their order from Hadrian's death-warrants, and on 
this account, or as others said, in acknowledgment of 
his dutiful aflfection for his unworthy parent, decreed 
him the surname of Pius ; a surname eagerly repeated 
by the gratitude of his coimtrymen, and destined to 
become the most distinctive of all his appellations^ 
The opposition to Hadrian's consecration was now 
withdrawn; his temple rose in due time at Rome, 
and an order of Flamens was appointed to serve for 
ever at his altar. 

In noble simplicity of character, and devotion to 

HiiewiT ^^^ S^^^ ^^ ^^^ state they were invited to 
owreeruid govcm, thc two Autoniues deserved to be 
classed together. For three and twenty 
years they sat side by side in public, and were 
nominally colleagues in the empire : but while the 
elder governed by virtue of his mature age and tried 
abilities, the younger trained himself reverently after 
his parent's example, with assiduous and painful self- 
examination. Though vying with one another in 
their noble q\i9liti<es and the excellence of their ad- 
ministration, m their temper and education there was 
a marked difference. Aurelius became, by study, 
reflection, and self-exercise, the most consxmimate 
product of the ancient philosophy, while Pius is a 



' The origin of this title is yarioasly explained : 1. because Anto- 
ninus supported his infirm parent in the senate; 2. because he saved 
certain senators, as mentioned in the text; 3. because of the honoare 
he extorted from the nobles for his predecessor; 4. because he had 
taken measures to prevent his suicide; 5. because of the general 
clemency and goodness of his own character. We may observe that 
the title first appears on the coins of Antoninus immediately after 
the death of Hadrian ; and that the festival he instituted in bononr 
of Hadrian was specially designated " Pialia.** Artemidorus, writing 
in Greek, calls it thatfituu Eckhel, Voclr. Numm, vii. 86. 
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singular instance of an accomplished Eoman con- 
tenting himself with the practice of virtue and genu- 
ine morality, disregarding the questions of the schools. 
From his early years Antoninus had been engaged in 
the active discharge of ofl&cial duties. Sprung from 
a race of curule magistrates, he had been bred in the 
traditional maxims of official Ufe, and had become 
qualified for distinction himself by long training in 
the career of honours under an able and vigilant 
emperor. Thence he had succeeded to the govern- 
ment of a province. He had been appointed one of 
the four consulars to whom the administration of 
Italy was confided, and had finally been raised to the 
prefecture of Asia before Hadrian's experienced eye 
fixed on him, as the fittest man in the empire to 
lighten his own burdens, and conduct the machine 
he had put in good working gear by his long labours.^ 
Antoninus, however, though himself a simple man of 
business, could respect speculation in others, and 
encouraged his adopted son to employ his leisure, 
while yet young, in examining the bases of wisdom 
and virtue under the ablest teachers. 

Alone of all the chiefs of the empire, Antoninus has 
had the fortune to escape the animadversion unanimow 
of the historian Dion. Eeduced as we are antS/ Sf 
at this period to the meagre epiton:{p of *^^^^**««- 
Xiphilin, the book which was devoted to the narra- 
tive of this reign had perished, save a few brief sen- 
tences, 6ven before the time of the abbreviator ; and 
instead of the harsh and captious commentary with 
which Dion reviewed the career of the emperors, we 
have only the flowing panegyric of Capitolinus, which, 
if devoid of critical sagacity, is free at least from the 
vice of ill-nature. The brief notices of Antoninus 
found elsewhere, as in the abridgments of Victor 
and Eutropius, seem to have been derived from 

» Capitd. Af^tm.P. 3. 
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kindred sources with those of the biographer, while 
the Christian Orosins concurs in the unvaried strain 
of panegyric; for of all the princes of this age 
Antoninus alone was free from the sin of persecution. 
It is a relief indeed from the chequered tissues of 
splendid virtues and degrading vices, to meet once 
at least in the course of our long review with a cha- 
racter of unstained goodness, with one man feuliless, 
as far as we can trace him, in act and intention, and 
yet not wanting in manly sense and vigour. Trajan 
governed the empire from the camp and the frontiers ; 
Hadrianfrom the provinces and the schools; Antoninus 
devoted himself entirely to Rome, and during Ms 
long reign of nearly a quarter of a century never 
absented himself for a day from the city or its near 
environs. ^ He had seen that even the peaceful pro- 
gress of the emperor through the provinces, however 
personally frugal, became an occasion of severe ex- 
actions.* But the genuine moderation of this prac- 
tical sage enabled him to maintain throughout his 
career unbroken harmony between the prince and 
the senate. He made on his accession the customary 
declaration, that none of the order should suflFer death 
by his sentence ; a declaration which pledged him to 
moderation and economy, that he might not be con- 
strained to recruit his finances by confiscation. This 
promise he kept faithfully to the end. We hear 
indeed of more than one conspirator against him; 
but of these Attilius was proscribed without his con- 
currence by the senate ; Priscianus slew himself, and 
the emperor forbade inquiry to be made for his 
accompUces. It would be small satisfaction, he said, 
to learn by such investigations that he was hated by 
a number of his fellow-citizens.^ Once only, in the 

> Capitol. Anton. P. 7.: **6ravein esse provincialibas comitatam 
principis etiam nimis parci.** 

• Capitol. /. c; Victor, EpiU 15. The particulars of these con- 
spiracies have not reached U8. Attilins bore the surname of Tatianos 
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case of a parricide, he sentenced a noble culprit to 
confinement on a desert island, where nature herself 
would, as he said, justly forbid him to exist.^ While 
however all the public establishments were maintained 
on the most frugal scale, he was mimificent in his 
gifts and largesses. He acquitted the promises of 
Hadrian at his adoption, completed many of his 
predecessor's buildings, and remitted the coronary 
gold expected on his accession, to the Italians entirely, 
to the extent of one-half to the provincials.* When 
the treasury, which he received full from Hadrian, 
became at last empty, he replenished it by the sale 
of the imperial furniture.* 

But the reign of three-and-twenty years on which 
the pious Antonine was now entering, was Threatened 
not destined to the enjoyment of unruffled Ja tKffro^ 
tranquillity. The troubled state of the ***"* 
frontiers was a source of constant anxiety and expense ; 
and even within them some elements of disturbance 
still required the establishments of the empire to be 
maintained in full vigour. The Jews, so often quelled 
and so ruthlessly down-trampled, chafed and mur- 
mured both in Achaia and Egypt ; the nomades of the 
Atlas ventured again to encroach on the zone of 
cultivation which was only won from the sands by 
constant labour, and secured by an armed occupation. 
The Dacians did not quietly resign themselves to the 
yoke; and the Alani, a name which had recently 
become formidable, were ever prowling along the 
bank of the Ister, or in front of Trajan's ramparts, 
watching an opportunity of bursting into Moesia. 
Of the operations conducted against these various 
enemies no accoimts have been transmitted to us. 
Incessant and harassing as the warfare may have 

or Attianas ; from which we may conjecture that he was connected 
with Hadrian's guardian, and therefore himself a relative of the late 
mier. 
* CapitoL AtUon. P. c. 8. * CapitoL c. 4. • Capitol, c. 7. 
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been, it led to no triumphs, and probably to no de- 
cisive victories. The mild and peaceful prince, who 
proclaimed that it was better to save a single citizen 
than to slay a thousand enemies, followed perhaps 
the example of his predecessors in purchasing the 

forbearance of the invaders,* In Britain, 
Antil^iiiu however, we learn that the prefect, Lollius 
ciyS^d Urbicus, after chastising a revolt of the 

Brigantes, carried his arms beyond the fron- 
tier, and completed the defences of Agricola with a 
continuous rampart of earth from the Clyde to the 
Forth.* • The Roman occupation was now definitively 
extended to the upper isthmus, while its outworks 
were pushed perhaps in some directions still further. 
The district between the walls of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus was rapidly filled with monuments of southern 
civilization. The spirit of colonization and enter- 
prise seems, at least in this quarter, to have been as 
active now as at any previous period. But the reason 
why, wherever the Umits of Soman power extended, 
the subjects of Rome continually advanced a little 
further, is to be found in the ardent desire of the 
provincials to escape from the pressure of their local 
burdens, without placing themselves beyond reach 
of assistance, or cutting off the means of a timely 
retreat.* 

> This sentiment, it seems, was ascribed to one of the Scipios, bnt 
it does not appear on what anthoritj. CapitoL Anton. P. 9.: **Ut 
Scipioiiis sententiam freqaentarit, qua ille dicebat, malle se nniim 
ciyem servare quam mille hostes occidere." 

* The coins'of Antoninus bear Imp. II. in the year 139; and this 
title was probably assumed for some successes over the Caledonians. 
Clinton in ann. He was one of the few emperors down to this 
period who never celebrated a triumph. Victor, Ge«. 15. : ** Nisi forte 
triumphorum expertem socordise videtur: quod longe secns est." 

' The ichnography of the wall of Antoninus is delineated and 
described in Stuart's Caledonia Romano^ and the few inscriptions 
collected. The remains are far less than those of the lower isthnins, 
antl have suffered considerably since the time of Roy's survey. The 
portion best preserved is about a mile in length near Polwarth, 
\\ here the rampart has been protected by a plaota^oD. I presttme 
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On the whole the historians describe the external 
policy of Antoninus as singularly successful. 
The authority of the empire was raised to exSJii^ucy 
its highest pitch, and acknowledged by the 
most distant natioDS. Rome, under the most peace- 
ful of her princes, imposed a king upon the Lazi, who 
dwelt beyond the Phasis. She withheld the Parthian 
sultan from attacking Armenia by the terror of a 
proclamation alone, while she refused to restore the 
celebrated throne captured by Trajan, and so often 
redemanded.* She determined the quarrels of various 
Eastern rulers with their rivals or subjects. She ap- 
peased the differences between Greeks and Scythians 
on the shores of the Cimmerian peninsula, and on the 
banks of the great Sarmatian rivers. Appian declares 
that he had seen at this time at Eome the envoys of 
barbarian tribes, who had offered to place themselves 
under the yoke of the mighty conquerors, but whose 
allegiance had been quietly declined.* While the 
counsel of Augustus, not to extend the limits of the 
empire, sank deeper than ever into the minds of 
statesmen, the tendency of the vast body to attract 
smaller bodies to itself was still in force, and required 
stedfast self-control to resist it. The reign of An- 
toninus gave rise to more than one signal montunent 
of the size and unity of the empire in it^ greatest 
permanent extension. The great work of Claudius 
PtolemsBus, if founded on the principles of Hip- 
that Falkirk, which stands on the line, is the church on the Pfalz^ or 
Pale. There is said to be no vestige of a stone rampart. From the 
absence of later inscriptions, the defence of the wall seems to have 
.been relinquished at an early period, but coins have been fonnd 
along it of the date of Diocletian and Cunstantine. 

^ Capitol. Anton, P, 9. On a medal of Antoninus Pius we find 
the legend : ** Bex Armenis datns,'* but to the event itself we have 
no other clue. Another has : ** Bex Quadis datus." Smyth, Roman 
Medals, p. 119. 

• Appian, Proflfwi. c. 7. Comp. Victor, Epit 15.: **Quin etiam 
-Indi, Bactriani, Hyrcani legatos misere, justitia tanti imperatoris 
comperta." 
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paxchuS) Eratosthenes, and Marinus, deserved^ from 
its extensive observations and systematic arrangement, 
to become the standard work on mathematical geo- 
graphy.' The Itinerary, designated by the name of 
Antoninus, describes the course of the highways, and 
the distances of every station, from the Wall of 
Hadrian to the Cataracts of the Nile ' ; while the 
Feriplus of the Euxine, and that of the Erythraean 
Sea, ascribed to Arrian, show the relations of Koman 
commerce and navigation with coasts and colonies 
even beyond the limits of Eoman sovereignty. 

The list of the emperors is not wanting in names 

of men who deserved well of mankind for 

go'vernmentof their bcnevolenco and wisdom : we can dis- 

"*""** cem, perhaps, taking a wider view of their 
policy than was possible for their contemporaries, in- 
dications among them of a genuine love of clemency 
and justice, which their historians have failed to 
notice. But the consent of antiquity plainly declares 
that Antoninus was the first, and, saving his colleague 
and successor Aurelius, the only one of them who 
devoted himself to the task of government with a 
single view to the happiness of his people. Through- 
out the meagre notices of his career which alone re- 
main to us, we discover no trace of a selfish thought, 
or passion, none of carelessness or precipitation, none 
of pride or even of pardonable vanity. Every step, 
every act, seems to have been weighed by a good 
heart carefully directed to a definite end. It had 



> The latitudes and longirades of Marinus of Tyre were adapted 
to a plane projeetion of the earth's surface. Ftoiemj applied them to 
the sphere. 

* The *' Itinerarium Antonini ** may be so called from Antoninus 
Pius, from his successor Aurelius Antoninus, or from. Antoninos 
Caracalla. The work underwent, no doubt, many reyisions at dif- 
ferent epochs. That on which our editions are founded seems to bare 
been as late as Diocletian. See Ititter, Anton,, ed. Parthey: pneC 
p. Ti. The Itinerary of Jerusalem is doubtless a later work, though 
compiled from ancient sources. 
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been said Id praise of Augustus, that he was the 
Paterfamilias of the whole empire : but the head of 
a Roman family was at best a beneficent despot, 
standing aloof, in haughty dignity, from the caresses 
of wife and children, and exacting obedience from 
their fear rather than their affection ; while among 
his slaves he was a tyrant, self-willed alike in kind- 
ness and in cruelty. Antoninus was the father of his 
subjects in a different sense,* The time had come 
when, both in the state and in the family, the sense 
of mutual rights and obligations made itself felt. The 
rule of an Antonine over Romans and provincials, 
freedmen and slaves, could be less unequal and 
partial than that of an Augustus, both from the 
nearer approach of all classes to equality, and from 
the higher elevation of the emperor above all. For- 
merly it was the greatest praise of a just ruler that 
he controlled the injustice of his officers, and re- 
pressed their wanton exactions. Now the procurators 
of the fiscus could be specially directed to exercise 
moderation in extorting even their legitimate dues, 
to spare the needy, to indulge the unfortimate ; and 
they were required to render strict account of their 
proceedings. Every complaint against the powerful 
found ready, attention. The informers who lived by 
denouncing defaulters to the treasury, a class whom 
it had once been necessary to foster, could now be 
firmly repressed ; the revenues were to be collected 
fairly and openly, or not collected at all. Antoninus 
took no pleasure in gain derived from the sufferings 
of his people. The salaries of idle and inefficient 
officers were reduced, while by allowing good gover- 
nors to remain many years in their posts, he abated 
at least the first access of their cupidity.^ But An- 
toninus sought to acquaint himself with the condition 

' Victor, EpiL 15. : " Quae incredibili diligentia ad speciem optimi 
oatris familias exseqaebatur." 
* CapitoL Anton, P. 6. r^ i 
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and resources of all his subjects, and mastered the 
intricacies of fiscal science, as then understood. His 
judicious economy might give offence to some who 
could not appreciate its rare merit, and hence arose 
perhaps the only invidious epithet that was ever ap- 
plied to him.^ Once for all, on attaining the sovereigii 
power he set a noble example of disinterestedness in 
surrendering his private fortune to the uses of the 
state.' 

Simple, however, and moderate as Antoninus 
Hbmimiii- showed himself in his personal tastes, the 
JSSnd^' splendour of the imperial authority suffered 
leguution. j^Q diminution in his hands. His largesses 
to the people, and his shows in the circus, fully 
maintained the scale of magnificence to which they 
had been raised by the rivalry of previous sovereigns. 
A. D. 147. ^he secular games with which he celebrated 
A.U.900. ^^Q nine-hundredth anniversary of the city 
were worthy of the solemn occasion*^ Antoninus 
continued to adorn Rome. To him are due the 
completion of Hadrian's mausoleum, and the erection 
of a graceful column, though inferior in height to 
Trajan's or to that raised afterwards by Aurelius; he 
is believed to have built also the amphitheatre at 
Nismes and the aqueduct of the Pont-du-Gard, the 
noblest monument of Boman grandeur beyond the 
Alps.^ He extended and improved the Academic 
system, the most marked characteristic of the Flavian 
administration, with the feeling, not of a pedant, but 

' Xiphilin (Dion, Ixx. 3.) says he was called tcvfuvoirpicrrfis, or pea- 
splitter (comp. Zonar. xii. 1.), referring, probably, to the raillery of 
Silenas in Julian's ** Csesars." 

« Capitol. Anton, P. 8. 

■ Victor, Cos, 15.: ** Celebrato magnifice urbis nongentesima** 

* A fuller but not a complete list of these structures is giyen by 
Gapitolinus, c 8. The column is interesting from the sculpture oo 
the base, which represents the apotheosis of Antoninus and Faustma. 
The emperor, seated between the wings of his Genius, or of his own 
soul, ascends to heaven, preserving the unruffled composure which 
distinguished him upon earth. 
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of a liberal and accomplifibed gentleman.^ His long 
and tranquil reign was farther illustrated by the pro- 
gress of legal science, Antoninus being himself active 
m dispensing justice, and gathering about him many 
expert jurisconsults, among whom the names of 
TImmidius Verus, Salvius Valens, Volusius Montanus, 
Ulpius Marcellus, and Javolenus are specially re- 
corded. The contributions of this emperor to the 
imperial code are known to us in two or three in- 
stances only, all marked by their leaning to principles 
of equity and humanity. In wisdom, in science, and 
in temper he equally deserved to be designated the 
Numa of imperial Eonue.* But the great 
merit of this paternal ruler was the activity genw to the 
with which he interposed for the protection *"* 
of the Christians. The proclamations he addressed 
to the LarisssBans, the Thessalonians, the Athenians, 
and to the Greeks generally, are specially mentioned, 
in which he proclaimed and guarded the indulgence 
already nominally accorded to the believers by Trajan 
and Hadrian.^ 



* Antoninus composed his own harangues, which was not, it seems, 
the case with all his predecessors. Several of these were still extant, 
in the time of his biographer. Capitol. Anton. P. II. 

' CapitoL Anton. P. 2.; Victor, Epit. 16.; Eutrop. Breviar. viii. 8.; 
Dion, Ixz. 5.: oZros 6 /Soo'iAcvs *Ajnup7yos tkpunos ^v koX yjkK»i(rra 

H *P»fA6\tif TfKubwhs A<p0ri irapcarK'fiorios. 

* Euseb. Hist Eccl. iy. 13. 26.; Dion, Ixx. 3. We may per- 
haps connect these addresses to the Grecian communities with the 
Jewish disturbances in that quarter. The Jews followed, no doubt, 
their old habit of attacking the Christians, and throwing the blame of 
the disorders on them. Antoninus enforced the rule that inquisition 
should not be made into Christian tenets. Oros. vii. 14.: " Justinus 
philosophus librum pro Christiana religione compositum Antonino 
tradidit, benignumqne eum erga Christianos fecit." Nevertheless 
Antoninus was not indifferent, like Hadrian, to the religion of the 
state. An existing inscription celebrates his regard for the estab- 
lished ceremonial: "Optimo maximoque principi, et cum summa 
henignitate justissimo, ob insignem erga caeremonias publicas curam 
ac religionem.*' Eckhel, \Doc^. Numm. vii. 29. The coins of Anto- 
ntnus abound in references to the oldest Boman mythology. 
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If we turn to the private character of this estimable 
singnitf ruler, we find it marked with a dignified 
AStoSSIL**' tenderness which is interesting as a token 
^"^ of the period. The harshness of the Ro- 

mans in their public transactions, and the rigid 
sternness with which they acted in political life, are 
strangely contrasted, throughout their history, with 
the features of gentleness and kindness which meet 
us in their private behaviour. But at no period was 
this contrast more marked than under the early em- 
perors, and no portion of their literature exhibits so 
many traits of domestic goodness as that which be- 
longed to the age of Nero and Domitian, and embraces 
the pages of Seneca and the younger Pliny. At last 
the quality of feminine gentleness which imderlay 
the rough exterior of many a Eoman warrior, which 
gleams on the surface in Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, 
and may be descried beneath the rougher lineaments 
of Lucan and Persius, Quintilian and Juvenal, which 
lurks under the grim reserve even of Tacitus, and the 
ill-veiled melancholy of Statins and Martial, is raised 
to the throne of the world in the person of Antonine the 
Pious. The characteristic of this virtuous prince is 
cheerfulness. Doubtless he would have been less at 
ease had he been more of a philosopher. But his 
happy temperament seems to have exempted him 
from the painful questionings which beset the men 
of his time who thought as deeply as they felt. He 
was content with the policy of his epoch, content 
with its society, content with its religion; he was 
satisfied with the present, not anxious about the 
future; while the goodness of his heart and his 
natural rectitude withheld him from the selfish in- 
dulgences which leave a sting behind them. He 
possessed the principles of the Epicurean with the 
practice of the Stoic; and this imion constitutes 
perhaps the fairest compound that Heathenism could 
supply. Aiitoninus was apparently the happiest man 
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of whom heathen history makes mention ; and I can 
well believe that he practically eflfected more good 
than any other. 

The attainment of power had wrought a marked 
change in almost all the earlier Caesars ; in 
some for the better, but generally for the u« miidnett 
worse. In Antoninus it made no change at Sce^in ^*'' 
alL Such as he had been, kind, modest, '**''*** 
and dignified, as a senator, such he continued to be 
as emperor. He bore himself in all respects towai-ds 
hisioferi^ as he had formerly wished his superiors 
to bear themselves towards him. If he demanded an 
appointment or other advantage for a friend, he never 
allowed himself to dispense with the forms of law 
and custom. With his associates he lived on the 
same terms as ever. He assembled them at his table, 
or presented himself at theirs, and rejoiced especially 
in their company at the genial ceremonies of the 
vintage. He stooped easily, say his biographers, from 
the imperial summit to the level of civil life, and 
cheerfully endured the raillery current in the polite 
circles of the city.^ Preceding emperors, indeed, had 
mixed on equal terms with their nobles ; Antoninus 
was patient with the populace, and treated their ill- 
temper with forbearance. On the occasion of a dearth 
in the city, the people assailed him with stones ; but 
he only applied himself the more assiduously to supply 
their wants, and studied to explain to them the 
measures he had adopted in their behalf. When 
prefect of Asia, he had once resorted to the splendid 
dweUing of Polemon the wealthy sophist. The owner 
was absent. On his return he was oflfended, such 
was his arrogance, at the freedom taken by the 
governor, and insisted on his great but unbidden 
guest vacating his apartments^ and going forth at 

' CapitoL Anton, P, 6.: ''Imperatorium fastiginm ad sommam 
civilitatem deduxit;'* and adds, **imde plus creTit** Comp. the 
anecdote of OmuUiw, c 11. gitized by GoOqIc 
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midnight to seek another lodging. Polemon was a 
favourite with Hadrian, and the emperor, though 
vexed perhaps at his impertinence, was anxious to 
protect him after his own death from the conse- 
quences of a quarrel with his future sovereign. Ac- 
cordingly, he inserted in his will a statement that his 
choice of Antoninus had been actually made at the 
sophist's suggestion. Antoninus could not be deceived 
by this device ; nevertheless he acted as if he believed 
it, and heaped his favours on the fortimate Polemon. 
When at last the sophist presented himself at Bome, 
the new emperor commanded that he should be ac- 
commodated with lodgings, insisting archly that no 
one should venture to remove him. An actor com- 
plained, soon afkerwardSjthat Polemon, when presiding 
at the Olympic games, had once driven him off the 
stage. At what hour? demanded Antoninus. At 
mvdday* Ah, replied he, he eocpelled Toe from hia 
house at midnight^ 

In the absence of public memorials, the whole 
Domestic life interest of this epoch must centre in the 
«f Antoniniu. persou aud family of the prince. Nor shall 
we regret to rest for a moment on the character of 
one so blameless and attractive, and to picture to 
ourselves the master of the Roman world in the 
bosom of his private connexions. Antoninus resided, 
as we have seen, wholly in Rome or his neighbouring 
viUas, of which Lorium on the Etruscan coast, and 
Lanuvium, his own birthplace, among the Alban hills, 
seem to have been his favourites. His mode of life 
was simple and abstemious ; his robe was woven by 
the handmaids of his ovm consort. But Faustina 
was unfortunately no Lucretia, and the vices of this 
licentious woman infused perhaps the only drop of 
gall in the cup of her husband. Yet Antoninus did 
not allow himself to resent, or appear even to notice 
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the scandal she brought on an establishment of 
antique severity.* Faustina was the sister Lioentiow 
of iEUus Verus, and had been married to SriSpASi 
Antoninus before his adoption. This adop- ^•'^■'*»*- 
tion, indeed, he may have at least partly owed to 
the affection Hadrian naturally bore to the sister of 
his lost favourite ; and it was the consciousness, per- 
haps, of this obligation that induced the injured 
husband to wink at her irregularities. On assuming 
the purple, he obtained for her the title of Augusta ^ 
he gave the name of Faustinian to the endowments 
he made for the support of female orphans ; and on 
her death, which happened in 141, only Herde«th»nd 
three years after his accession, he raised a I^D^SSf*"' 
temple in her honour, the remains of which, ^- ^* ®'*' 
bearing his own name conjointly vrith hers, still form 
a striking object in the Eoman forum.^ Games were 
celebrated in honour of her apotheosis, and her image 
was borne among those of the national divinities. 
The coinage on which her name is perpetuated is 
still unusually abundant, and is generally marked 
with devices asserting her eternal godhead. After 
the decease of his children's mother, Antoninus re- 
frained from introducing another matron into his 
house on the footing of legitimate marriage, and 
contented himself, after the fashion of the most dis- 
creet and dignified Romans, with the inferior union 
known to their jurisprudence by the now degraded 
title of concubinage.' 

> Capitol. Anton. P, 3.: **De hajas uxore malta dicta sunt ob 
nimiam libertatem et viyendi faciiitatem, qtue ille cum animi dolora 
compressit" 

' The inscription recording the names of the emperor and empress 
is still legible: ** Divo Antonino et DiT» Faustinae ex S. C." Capi- 
tol. Anton, P, 6. : ** Tertio anno imperii sui Faustinam uxorem per- 
didit, quae a senatu consecrata est, delatis circensibus atque templo." 

* The regard of Antoninus for the unworthy Faustina is further 
attested by an expression in a letter to the rhetorician Fronto: 
" Mallem mehercule Gyaris cum ilia quam sine ilia in Palatio "mere/ 
Frgnton. Epist, i. 2. gitized by GoOglc 
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Both the sons of Antoninus and Faustina seem, as 
. has been said, to have died before Hadrian's deceaseb 
On their parent's adoption, it had been aorraDged 
that his daughter, the youngs Faustina, ^uld be 
Marriag«of betrothccL to Commodus Verus, the child 
tt;e?l!un^ whom he was required himself to adopt to- 
Faiwtina. gether with M. Aurelius, while AureUus was 
to take in marriage a daughter of the elder Varus. 
But the younger Verus was but seven years of aige^ 
while Aurelius had attained to seventeen. The dbA- 
racter of the one was as yet at least undetermined!, 
while the other had already given excellent pro- 
mise, and was daily advancing in every virtue* 
Accordingly, Antoninus, making the immature age 
of Verus his excuse, did not hesitate so far to violate 
Hadrian's intentions as to give Faustina to Aurelius. 
The union was solemnized, but not perhaps without) 
some years' interval; for the births from this marriage, 
of which there were several, date from a somewhat 
later period. 

Meanwhile the young Caesars grew up to manhood, 
EBriy yean ^^"^ ^"^^ patemal care of Antoninus was not 
fil^areTiS"*' unrewarded with regard to either. Verus 
Antoninu.. ^^^ q£ ^ Hg]j^ impressiblc character, easily 
moulded to good or evil, and though he exhibited 
none of the qualities demanded of a ruler, he seems 
at least to have shown as yet no proneness to vice^ 
But Aurelius, on the other hand, fulfilled with advan- 
cing years every hope and wish the fondest and wisest 
of parents could have cherished. He engaged in all the 
athletic and martial exercises which befitted a youth 

' Tho opinion Hadrian alreadj formed of his simplicity and in- 
tegrity is marked by the appellation of " Verissimus " instead of 
Verus, which he playfully bestowed upon him. CapitoL in M, Anion, 
Philosoph. 1. It must be remembered that the young Aurelius bore 
also the name of Verus. The biographer distinguishes the two An- 
tonines by the titles of " Pius " and " Philosophus.*' Other writers 
generally designate the second by his adoptive name of *• Aurelias," 
or by his pranomen ** Marcus." ^ t 
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of family; but hia own temper, and still more perhaps 
some weakness of constitution and lack of animal 
spirits, disposed him by preference to study. ^ To 
the cares of public administration he devoted his 
patient attention ; but his heart was in the libraries 
of ancient wisdom, or with its best living expositors; 
for these he reserved the hours borrowed from sleep or 
recreation ; and throughout his father's reign, he never, 
it is said, was tempted to quit his closet at Kome but 
for two nights.* The time was coming when the 
pale student of the Palatine would be required to 
pass his days in the saddle and his nights under can- 
vas, on the wildest frontiers of the empire ; but how- 
ever ill his training might be adapted to harden his 
frame against fatigue and inclement seasons, the 
lessons of patience and endurance he learned from 
his masters, imbibed by a congenial spirit, sufficed t6 
fortify him in the career to which duty called him. 
Disposed by his own loving temper to reverence pa- 
rental authority, he was animated by the approbation 
of a father whom he could justly admire. When, 
many years after his accession to complete sove^ 
reignty, he reviewed in an address to his conscience, 
his own principles and conduct, he could refer them 
with affection and gratitude to that model of aQ 



* Both the CsesayB seem to htre had similar adrantages of educa- 
tion. The names of their numeroas teachers are carefdly recorded* 
Of Aarelius it is said; **U8us est magistris ad prima elementa 
Eophranore Uteratore, et Gemino comoedo, musico Androne^ 
eodemque geometra: qnibus omnibas, ut disciplinarum auctoribus, 
plarimnm detalit. Usus praeterea grammaticis, &c. . . . usus est 
oratoribns, &c. . . . usns est etiam Commodo magistro . , , usas est 
et Apollonio Chalcedonio, Stoico philosopho. . . . Audivit et Seztum 
Chseronensem, Plntarchi nepotem, &c. Stadait et juri andiens, &e. 
• . . frequentavit et declamatomm scholas," &o. Capitol. M, Anton* 
FkiL 2» 3. Of the teaebers of Yenis a list nearly as long and rarioiis 
is given. Ver. 2. 

• Capitol. M. Anton, PhU. 7. It was mentioned as a token of his 
devotion to philosophy, that he attended the school of the teachef 
ApoUonins even after haa elevatton to the purple. 
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human excellence. Though himself an ardent lover 
of speculative philosophy, he had wisely sought a 
practical director in the conduct of affairs, and he 
seems to acknowledge that the virtues of Antoninus 
had served him better than even the doctrines of 
Zeno. After enumerating his special obligations to 
his ancestors, his friends, and his instructors, for 
their good advice or precious examples, he concludes 
with an encomium on his imperial parent, on which, 
lingering as we fondly do over this brightest type of 
heathen excellence, we shall willingly dwell yet 
His dewrip. another moment : — In rfiy father I noticed 
2dS)tit?* mildness of manners and firmness of re- 
father. solution^ Contempt of vain glory, industry 

in business, accessibility to all who had counsel to 
give on public wMters, and care in allowing to 
everyone his due sha,re of consideration. He knew 
when to rela^, as well as when to labour; he taught 
me to forbear from licentious indulgen^ces ; to con- 
duct myself as an equal among equals ; to lay on 
m/y friends no burden of servility ; neither chan- 
ging them capriciously, nor passionately addicting 
myself to any. From hi/m I learnt to acquiesce in 
every fortune, cmd bear myself calmly and serenely ; 
to exercise foresight im public affairs, and not to be 
above examiming the smallest matters ; to rise supe- 
i^ior to vulgar acclamations, and despise vulgar re-- 
prehension ; to worship the gods without superstition, 
and serve m/mJdnd without ambition : in all things 
to be sober andstedfast, not led anvay by idle novdr 
ties ; to be content with little, enjoying in moderation 
the comforts within my reach, but never repining at 
their absence. Moreover, from him I learnt to be 
no sophist, no schcfbhnan, no mere dreaming booh- 
worm; but apt, a^ctive, practical, and a man of the 
wo^id; yet, at the same time, to give due honour to 
true philosophers ; to be neat in person, cheerful m 
demeanour, regular in exercise, and thus to rid my^ 
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^^If of the need of Tnedidne and physicians* Again, 
to concede without a grudge their pre-emineTice to all 
who specially excel in legal or any other knowledge ; 
to a^t in all thi/ngs after the usage of our ancestors, 
yet without ^pedantry. .... My father was ever 
prudent ana moderate; he Tieither indulged in 
private buildings, nxyr in excessive largesses, or ea>- 
travagant shows to the people. He looked to his 
duty only, not to the opinion that might be formed 
of Mm. He was temperate in the use of baths, 
modest in dress, indifferent to the beauty of his 
slaves and furniture. Such, I say, was the whole 
character of his life and manners : nothing harsh, 
nothimg concessive, nothing rude, nothing which be- 
tokened roughness and violence. It might be said of 
him, as of Socrates, that he could both abstain from 
and enjoy the things which men in general can 
neither abstain from at all, nor enjoy without excess.^ 
Such is the portrait of this paragon of humanity, 
drawn by one who knew him, and drawn, 
as it appears, without exaggeration. The Antoninu. 
testimony of Aurelius may well be credited, "*' 
confirmed as it is by the concurrent voice of Xiphilin, 
Orosius, Victor, and Capitolinus. These moral excel- 
lences were set off by a noble figure and expression : 
the numerous busts and medals of Antoninus agree 
in representing him as one of the finest in personal 
appearance of the whole line of Caesars.^ Kome en-" 
joyed the blessing of his administration for the long 
period of twenty-three years, and at the ripe age of 
seventy-four he was carried oflf at Lorium by gastric 
fever.* Feeling his end approaching, he conSrmed 

> M. AnreL Commentortorum, i. 16. The proper tide of the volume 
which I thus designate for convenience, and which is sometimes 
cited as Meditaiionts, or de Vita Sud, is rwy cts iaurSvi ** An Address 
to Himself.** 

• Victor, l?pit 15.: "Vultu serene et pulcro, procerus membra, 
decenter validus.** 

' Antoninus Pius was associated in the empire Feb. 138: he sue- 
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in the presence of his chief officers the choice he had 
made of Aurelius for his successor. To this object 
of love and hope he recommended the care of his 
daught^ and of the state; then^ divesting himself of 
the ensigns of sovereignty, he commanded the golden 
image of Fortune ^hich the empercwrs set up in their 
inner chamber, to be transported to the apartment of 
his designated heir. In the delirium which followed, 
the good old man was heard to mutter about the 
Hifoomponm wolfaro of the republic ; and in the moments 
to death. of returning sense which preceded his de- 
cease, gave to the tribune of his guard the watch- 
word Equanimity .^ 

This anecdote indeed may well have been the in- 
The epoch of ^^^^^^^ ^^ * h^tBT period, SO aptly does it 
AntoniniM corrcspond not only with the traditional 
character of the man to whom it is ascribed, 
but with the temper of the epoch itself^ which in 
the eyes of succeeding generations he represented.* 
Equanimity of mind, composure of demeanour, were 
the distinguishing traits of the good Antoninus ; and 
they seem to have been the result of his well-balanced 
natiure, rather than the product of education and 
reflection.' As regards the period also which he 
illustrated by his virtues, there now occurs a pause 

ceeded to Hadrian Jaly 10, ISS, and died March 7, 161 ; aocordiDglj 
he reigned fron the first date tirentj-three jears and about one 
month, from the second, twenty-two years and nearl/ eight montha. 
His age was 74 years, 5 months, 16 days. Clinton, Fast Rom, ann. 
161; bat the statements of our authorities do not exactly ooireapfrnd 
with one another. 

* Capitol. Anton. P. 12.; M, Anton. P^Tos. 7. 

' Thus similar stories of the last words of later emperon, tiie 
'* laboremus " of Severus, the ** militemus " of Fertinax, seem to have 
a mythic significance. 

* Victor, Ctu. IS.: ^'Adeo sequalis, jnrobisque moribus, uti plane 
docnerit, neque jugi pace, ac longo otio absoluta ingenia conmmpL" 
The solemnity of his consecration seems to have called forth a 
genuine enthnsiasra. Capitd. Anton. P. in fin. : **A senatn divnsest 
appellatas canctis certatim adnitentibns, cum omnes ejus pietateBS^ 
dementlam, ingeniam« sanctimoniam laudarent." 
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in the life of the Soman people, from the moment^ 
ary equililwium of conflicting forces. The turbulent 
career of Komaii affairs may be likened to the stream 
beginning as a mountain torrent in constant uproar 
and irritation, gradually gaining the compact energy 
of a river, majestic in its collected force, but ready 
to boil into fury if impeded by a sudden obstacle, 
widening at last and deepening into a placid lake, in 
-which the eye can scarce detect the direction of the 
current. But the mightiest rivers, after expanding 
mkio such inland seas, are som^imes again abruptly 
straitened by encroaching cliffs and ledges, and 
their languid serenity, so much admired and trusted, 
proves only the torrents Btilhiess ere it dash below^ 
So it was with ihe empire of tlie Oesairs. The reign 
of the elder Antonine was like the Erie of tJ^ great 
St Lawrence; and when his successor received the 
fetai sceptre, the fitful stream was already roshiiig 
with resistless though yet unruffled rapidity to th« 
verge of the Niagara, in which its repose and dignity 
were to be engulfed.* 

To ^Is extreme verge I am about to lead the reader 
before I commit him to the careof a firmer ^^^ 
and more experienced guide, who may teach JJj^JJ^ 
Mm to look into the abyss without dismay J^^J^^ 
or dizziness. But before commencing my 
final chapter I will ask him to pause for a moment with 
me, and review rapidlythechief elements of political 
society at this eventful epoch. 

I. The world could not be governed by the local 
municipality of an Italian city. Dimly i. tiwdopu* 

• /.% -^ r> J- I J. .J "^ lace of tb© 

conscious of me necessity of unfolding wider ^r* 
principles, Augustus had invented his abortive 

^ Thas Statius also describes a pause in the career of the ^ headlong 
Ania" $ylv, I 3. 20: 

*' Ipse Anien (miranda fides), infraqne snperqne 
Saxeus, hie tiimidam rabiem spamosaque ponit 
Marmara^ ecu piacidi Veritas tnrbare Vopisci 
Heriosque dies, et habentes carmina somnos,^ 
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e^cheme for the representation cf more remote com- 
munities. The failure of this feeble attempt to 
invigorate the popular assembly was followed by the 
suppression of the assembly itself under Tiberius. 
The trifling part henceforth conceded to the people 
in ratifying the legislation of their rulers hardly de- 
serves consideration. The real value of the urban 
suffrage had lain in the importance it gave the electors 
in the eyes of candidates ; and for this and the sub- 
stantial advantages it secured them, the plebeian had 
accepted the toils and risks of military service. But 
£rom the moment when the suffrage was taken from 
him, he declined enlistment. He flung away his 
sword at the same time that he surrendered his 
privileges.^ This voluntary disarming was not un- 
pleasing to the emperors. The commons of the dty, 
forming a great national guard under officers of their 
own election, as in the free state, would have effectu- 
ally controlled the princeps and the iroperator, until 
at least they had mutually destroyed one another. 
Unarmed as they now were, they might raise dis- 
turbances and seditions, but they could not overthrow 
governments. We have seen the anxiety with which 
the emperors provided for their support and amuse- 
ment, and how they winked at the factions of the 
theatre and circus, as a vent for popular caprice. 
Claudius and even the virtuous Antoninus were pelted 
in the forum, and meekly endured the insult. Nero 
despised the murmurs of the senate, so long as he 
coidd command the acclamations of the mob. Never- 
theless we must not suppose that the mass of the 
citizens at Some exercised any real political influence. 
A prince who was firm in the support of the senate 
or the legions had no cause to fear them. Tiberius, 

> There was a partial revival of the comitia under Trajan. Flin. 
Paneg, 63. 77. If his military schemes required him to levy soldiers 
in the city, he might seek to compensate the citizens by infusing a 
little more vigour into the old machinery of the Campus Martins. 
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the most cautious of the Caesars, who had been fain 
to restore to the people a favourite statue which he 
had removed from the baths to his own palace, did 
not hesitate to require the prompt suppression of a 
tumult, and to reprimand the magistrates who had 
weakly succumbed to it.* Caius, Domitian, and 
others indulged their moody cruelty towards all 
classes indiscriminately. Hadrian rebuked the mob 
with haughty dignity. The masses of the ^^ 
free population were in fact politically help- jwch they 
less. They were detached from the nobles, ""* 

their natural leaders, by the habits of mutual inde- 
pendence and distrust which their princes had fostered 
in both classes. Steeped in slothfulness and poverty 
they had neither intelligen ce nor resources. Mingled 
and confounded with the crowd of enfranchised slaves 
of foreign origin and ideas, they had lost the tradi- 
tions of race, which had formerly bound the Roman 
citizens together, and gave them confidence in one ^ 
another. Disarmed, disorganized, and untrained, it 
was impossible for them to act against the moral 
weight of the wealthy and the noble, still more against 
the sword and spear of the legionaries and praetorians. 
They had now ceased altogether to be counted among 
the political forces of the empire. We may dismiss 
them henceforth from our consideration. 

II. If we now extend our view from the mass of the 
citizens within the walls of the capitol to 
the much larger mass of citizens beyond utionofu» 
them, we shall meet with an object of ^"* "**'* 
greater interest, if not of more real political impor- 
tance. The emperors seem for the most part to have 
worked deliberately in favour of their foreign sub- 
jects, enlarging the sphere of Eoman citizenship, and 
generalizing the principles of Eoman jurisprudence. 
They had not the genius, nor perhaps the wish, to 

. » Tac. Ann, n. 13.; Plin. Hint Nat, xxxiv. 19. 6. ^ , 
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create a new constitution for the empire ; but taking 
the Roman municipality for their model, they con- 
trived by a series of laborious experiments to apply 
its principles to the inferior races. The freeman of 
the imperial commonwealth, though long deprived of 
his legislative and elective privileges, whs distin* 
gULshed from the stranger within the same borders 
by exemption from certain fiscal burdens, and sub- 
jection to a special code of laws. Hie internal 
history of the empire, obscure as it is, turns chidly 
on the extension of the Soman franchise in the pro- 
vinces. 

Boman citizenship had its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages. When after a desperate stmg- 
t^xon^ gle the franchise was conceded to the states 
of Italy, it was discovered, with surprise, that 
the boon was after all but little relished, and was in 
fact wholly declined by large numbers of the people 
^ who had just made it the watchword of a sanguinary 
struggle. Qlie Social War had been really fought 
for the chie& of the Italians, not for the pec^le. The 
leaders of the confederates contended for a share in 
the emoluments of foreign conquest. They expected 
that the franchise would raise them to the rank of 
knights or senators of the conquering state, to the 
control of her revenues, or the command of her 
armies. But the mass of their followers submitted 
blindly to their guidance, and when at last they 
opened their eyes on the morrow of their victory, 
were appalled at the prospect of the burdens and 
obligations which would now fall to their share. 
The Boman franchise was a severe discipline. The 
itahardshipc ^^^ ^nd usages xmder which the child 
•ndvnatioM. ^f Quiriuus Uvcd from his cradle to his 
grave, were hardly endurable even by those who were 
inured to them by life4ong habit, and he was glad 
and anxious to escape from them, even with the 
sacrifice of conscience and self-respect. Every dti- 
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sen, indeed, so &r as he was the occupier of Boman 
or i(2uiritary soil, which from henceforth compre- 
hended the whole of Italy, enjoyed exemption from the 
tribute or rent-chairge due to the state as the supreme 
owner of provincial territory. But on the other 
hand he became liable not only to the military con- 
senptions, but to the code of civil law, which in many 
respectsy as in regard to family and marriage, to con- 
tracts and the transfer of property, was framed in a 
harsh and formal spirit, revolting to a people trained 
in a laxer system, or accustomed at least to other 
ways, and notions. Of the laws of the Etruscans and 
Saznnites we know indeed nothing: possibly they 
were not less severe and stringent than those of 
Some; but these nations had at least grown up imder 
them, and their prejudices now rebelled against the 
artificial customs of the city on the Tiber, which 
none but Boman patricians could expound to them. 
The Bomans were little disposed to make concessions, 
and smooth the asperities which repelled their new 
associates ; and accordingly enfranchisement, though 
ultimately inevitable,, was a work of time, and the 
result of mutual intercourse. 

The great experiment of the consolidation of Italy, 
thus partially successfal, was never repeated QjatitMry pn- 
on a large scale. While the necessities of JJlSSSn?* 
the state or the interests of party leaders ftiTfhi und- 
demanded the admission of entire communi- 5wcn^b?S?' 
ties to the rights of intermarriage and com- «»"p«~"- 
merce, with eligibility to the suffrage, which were all 
comprehended in the boon of the Latin franchise, little 
disposition was shown to bestow on strangers the full 
privileges of Quiritary proprietorship, which gave 
not merely the empty title of the suftage, but the 
precious immunity from tribute or land-tax. Ac- 
cordingly, while Pompeius, Caesar, Augustus and others 
extended the Latin rights to many provincial com- 
munities, they were careful to give the full Boman t 

o 
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qualification to persons only.* Of such persons, in- 
deed, large numbers were admitted to citizenship by 
the emperors. The full rights of Borne were con- 
ferred on the Transalpine Gauls by Claudius, and the 
Latin rights on the Spaniards by Vespasian ; but it 
was with much reserve that any portions of territory 
beyond Italy were enfranchised, and rendered Itahc 
or Quiritary soil, and thus endowed with a special 
immunity.^ Thus the state retained a grasp on the 
land with its fiscal liabilities, while it reaped a dis- 
tinct fiscal advantage from every personal enfran- 
chisement. Augustus, as we have seen, had 
d^y Silked ventured to lay a personal tax on the dti- 
cDfrmnchiM- zcus lu thc shape of a legacy duty, to coim- 
terbalance their immunity from tribute. 
This tax was no more than a twentieth, and from it 
direct descendants were exempted. Nevertheless cer- 
tain peculiarities in Eoman society might make such 
a duty more productive than from modem experience 
we should expect. The exemptions on the ground 
of lineal descent would be comparatively few, for the 
wealthy noble was scandalously averse to the forms 
of legitimate marriage : it gratified his vanity, more- 
over, to inscribe on his testament the names of the 
great people he numbered among his friends. Beset 
through his declining years by the legacy-hunters, 
one of the minor pests of the Soman society, he 
might too often divert his posthumous liberality from 

* * Sach was their general practice. Ko doubt there were ezceptions. 
Dion, in speaking of Caesar's proceedings, indicates the different 
kinds and values of his boons : ISmkc fiky x^P^"- *^*^ dr4\ncuf, wokiuiop 
r4 Turi, Kot &Wovs itwoiKovs r&y *Pvfiai»y vofjd^<s<rB<u^ xliii. 39. So also 
in some cases Augustus. Suet. Oct. 47.: ** Civitates merita ergapop. 
Rom. allegantes immunitate vel ciyitate donavit." Vespasian gave 
the Jus Italicum to Stobi, a town in Macedonia. Flin. HiH. NaL ir. 
10. See Spanheim, Orb. Rom, p. 153. 

' The origin of the Jus Italicum is ascribed to Augustas by A. 
Zumpt, followed by Marquardt (Becker's Rem. Alterth, iii. 1. 264.). 
He transplanted the citizens displaced by his veterans to the pro- 
vinces, and there endowed their territories with the^mmiuiities of Italy- 
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his next of kin, or even from his children, if such he 
had, to mere aliens and strangers. Whatever was 
tlie amount of this tax, it had the recommendation 
of heing direct, and easily levied mider the strict 
administration of Roman law; and accordingly the 
readiness with which the emperors imparted citizen- 
ship is explained by their eagerness to grasp this 
tempting booty. Though strongly opposed, in the 
first instance, we do not find that the legacy duty 
caused audible murmurs among the people when they 
had become accustomed to it. It was counted, how- 
ever, among Trajan's merits that he relaxed in some 
degree its stringency. Great numbers had gained 
their footing as Eoman citizens by serving magis- 
tracies in the Latin towns ; but the Roman rights to 
which they had attained were still so far incomplete, 
that they had no power of deriving an untaxed in- 
heritance from their own parents ; for their parents 
still remained under the Latin disabilities. Hence 
the value of citizenship, thus burdened and circum- 
scribed, was held in question by the Latins.* Nerva 
and Trajan decreed that these new Citizens, as they 
were designated, who thus came, as it was called, 
through Latiurriy should be put on the same ad- 
vantageous footing as the old and genuine class. In 
so doing they made doubtless some sacrifice, though 
not perhaps an important one, of revenue. The 
merit of the emperor, however, was esteemed so 
much the greater, inasmuch as the legacy-duty was 

> Plin. Paneg, 37. Comp. Spanheim, Orb, Rom, ^,159.: "Adeout 
non haberent ii jura cognationis, nisi rescriptis ad earn rem a principe 
seorsim acceptis; sed quando filius succedebat patri, succedebac 
tanquam extranens hseres, soluta hsereditatis yicesima. Nerva, am- 
plificato 60 jure, matrem in liberorum haereditate, et vicissim liberos 
ac filinm in parentis bonis ea Immunitate perfrui voluit. Trajanus 
▼ero id beneficium in tantum auxit ut sicut patris iilius, ita in filii 
hssreditate pater immunis asset : turn ut frater, avus, avia, neptis, 
nepos, et invieem absque diminutione vicesimfle haeredes esse possent; 
dcnique exiles haereditates ad quoscunque haeredes pertinerent im- 
munes itidem fecit.** r^^^^T^ 
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paid tto the fiscus, and not to. the puUie treasmy, 
and was devoted — such, at least, was the destination 
assigned it by Augustus— to the maintenance of the 
imperial armies. 

It was the fiscus, as we see, that gained by the 
contiant successiou tax ; but at the same time the 
SSdfa'SSi?' serarium lost by the exemption firom land- 
dt£!^i?pin tax conferred upon Italic soiL The area 
the pxovinoe.. ^ ^hich tMs immunity waa extende4 ^^' 
not be estimated. It seems, however, to have been 
confined, beyond the Alps, to specific districts apper- 
taining to the colonies, and possibly in a few cases 
to municipia, and never to have been communicated 
to a whole province, or indeed to the lands of mere 
per^rmi.^ The places thus endowed were such only 
as were inhabited by Eomans or Latins, by persons, 
that is, either possessing the fiiU franchise, or enjoy- 
ing the capacity of acquiring it. But citizenship in 
the provinces must have been in a state of constant 
deterioration ; for the genuine Boman could not form 
a legitimate marriage except with a woman of his 
own political status; and as these must have been 
few in the provinces compared with the men, unions 
of disparagement must have been habitually con- 
tracted, the offspring of which could not succeed to 
all their father's privileges* The population of the 
colonia must thus have generally become in two or 
three generations Eomans of a degenerate legal type; 
though they seem to have still retained, by some un- 
explained fiction, the name of citizens, and to have 
enjoyed some conventional superiority over the pere- 
grmL 

Accordingly, while the Italic exemption was im- 
parted to none who were not already citizens, and 
therefore liable, for the most part, to the tax on suc- 

> A few municipia in Spain and elsewhere may probably beeno- 
merated among the civitatis jaria Italic!. Spanheim, Orb» Em. 
p. 151. 153. Y- T 
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cession> the citizenship with its attendant taxability 
was bestowed on many who enjoyed no Italic q^^^i ^. 
exemption to set off against it. It became SewMpto 
the obvious interest of the government ^pStt^of 
to extend the one, and to limit the other. *»»«™p^- 
The earlier emperors had, indeed, exercised a jealous 
reserve in popularizing the Koman privileges ; but 
from Claudius downwards they seem to have vied 
with one another in the facility with which they 
conferred them as a boon, or imposed them as a 
burden.* The burden indeed might be but trifling. 
Direct succession was exempt from the duty, the 
smallest successions were reheved from it, and the 
chance of an ample legacy from a stranger might 
hardly enter into the calculations of the candidates 
for citizenship. But, on the other hand, we can 
hardly comprehend in what the boon could generally 
consist, except to persons resident in or near to Kome, 
who might hope to share in the honours and offices, 
the distributions and largesses, reserved for Eoman 
citizens. When Pliny is reduced to specify respect 
or love for the commonwealth as the ruling motive 
of such applications, he would seem to be really 
screening from view some baser or more worldly in- 
ducement.' We must presume that the resident in 
provinces acquired by citizenship some superiority 
over his fellow-countrymen. But, however this may 
be, great anxiety seems to have been felt among large 
classes to obtain enrolment in the ranks of Bome. 



* The practice of purchasing Civitas was undoubtedly commoa 
imder Claudius, and the price was at first high; but afterwards the 
emperor's freedmen sold it for a trifle to stimulate the demand. Dion, 
Ix. 17. Galba made a great favour of bestowing it. Otho lavished 
it on the whole nation of the Lingones. Suet. Gcdh. S*i Tac. HUt, 
178. 

' Hin. Paneg, 37.: ** Inveniebantur taroen quibus tantus amor 
nominis nostri inesset, ut Romanam civitatem non viceslmss modo sed 
etiam affinitatis damno bene compensatam putarent; sed iis mai^im 
debebat gratuito contingere a quibus tarn magno sstimabatur/* . 
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The solicitatioDs of Pliny to Trajan in the interest 
of his personal friends and clients, represent doubt- 
less the pressure which was actually exerted on the 
emperor from every side.^ Hadrian was besieged as 
closely and. as constantly as his predecessor. The 
benefactions of this prince to the proTinces are sig- 
nalized in general terms by Dion ; and Spartian assures 
us that he conferred the Latin right on several oom- 
munities, while he remitted tribute to others; an 
indulgence which may perhaps imply the concession 
of the Jus Italicum.' Antoninus Pius is 
also celebrated on medals as a MvMipUer of 
dtizena ' ; but neither Hadrian, as hastily 
affirmed by St. Ghrysostom, nor his next successor, 
as has been inferred from a confusion of names, was 
the author of the decree by which the Boman firan- 
ohise was finally communicated to all the subjects of 
the empire/ Whatever the progress of enfranchise^ 
ment may have been, this famous consummation was 
not effec|ied till fifty years after our present date, by 
the act of Antoninus Caracalla.^ 

This gradual approximation of the free races of 
FMgreN of ^1^6 empire to a common status was the most 
toiidf iJSi- niarked symptom of progress towards unity, 
formitj. rpji^g advaucos Hadrian made to his subjects 
by rendering himself accessible to them at their own 

> Rin. Epist. x. 4. and 8, The writer solicits Civitas for his phy- 
siciaD Harpocras, aa Egyptian. I presame that had this man been 
resident at Rome, he would have obtained the franchise under the 
ancient decree of Julius Ciesar, by which the professors of his and 
otlier sciences were ihus favoured. Suet JuL 42. 

* Dion, Ixix. 5. t^p&nlwn^ Hadr. 21. 

* Spanheim, Orbis Bom. p. 169., refers* to a medal of Antoniniis 
in Goltz's T7iesauri/8, with the legend ** arapliatori cirinm," ind to 
an inscription, Qruter, ccccviii. 1. 

* S. Chrysost. in Act. Apost. xxv. : air^ 'A9f>iai«ov ^axrl wdprm ffrw 
*Fwixcuohs * rh yhp wdKouov ovx ofhws. See Spanheim, Orb, Mom, 
p. 162. 

* Dion, Ixxvii. 9. ; Digest, i. 5, « de Statu Hominnm," § 17.i Spm- 
heim, Or&it Rom, p. 196. The reign of Caracaila dates Sll*-917 
Th« object of the confltitatioii« it is agreed^ was simply fiscal 
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doors^ were answered by a corresponding advance on 
their part, in the willingness with which they ac- 
cepted proffers of citizenship, notwithstanding the 
drawbadcs attaching to it. The requirements of tiie 
treasury were now working in the same direction in 
other quarters, to enforce the principles of adminis- 
trative imiformity. The distinction between the 
Imperial and Senatorial provinces was still formally 
maintained ; but the emperors assumed more direct 
power over the provinces of the senate, with a view 
to assimilate legal procedure and taxation generally 
throughout the empire. While several communities 
were still suffered to retain the boon of autonomy, 
the choice of their own magistrates and the use of 
their own internal regulations, the privilege, not less 
dear to freemen, of self-taxation was, perhaps, 
whoUy withdrawn from them. The new name, 
which we may render by controller^ of the officer 
now appointed by the emperor to overrule such local 
administrations, seems to imply new functions, and 
these undoubtedly related to the levy of tolls and 
contributions.* 

With the assimilation of the subject's fiscal burdens 
kept pace the assimilation of the law and jb« eivu uw 
procedure by which he was protected or Sfj^^iSiS?- 
coerced. The civil laws of Rome, like her KtwSi*''"' 
political institutions, had grown up with the *>'^««««"- 
commonwealth itself, and applied from the first in 
strictness to the mutual relations of citizens only. 
The laws of the Twelve Tables, the written code of 

' Pliii7 speaks of an extraordinary commissioner, 'Mes^tns 
Augiuti," who was sent '* ad ordinandnm statum liberarum civita- 
turn." Epist viii. 24. Comp. Pliny's own position at Apamea, 
X. 92. Under Hadrian Claudius Herodes was ^topSa-nis, "con- 
troller/* of the iree states of Attica. Pliilostr. Vit Sophist i. 256. 
The same officer seems to bear elsewhere the title of Koyurriis, " ac- 
eoantant;" and from this designation we should infer that his func- 
tions were chiefly fiscal. See Becker's AlterViumer (SCarquardt), 
iii. I. 67. 
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the Republic, defined the rights of the Quirites, the 
obligations of Quiritary property, and the mode 
of litigation in regard to them. The Replies of the 
learned patricians, who devoted themselves to ex- 
pounding the law to their plebeian clients, referred to 
the interpretation of principles curtly set forth in the 
written code, and their application to the suits of 
Bomans against Romans ; but they must have been 
soon extended to the solution of questions arising out 
of the dealings of citizens with sojourners, and even 
of sojourners with one another. As regarded the 
tenure of property and modes of succession, the rules 
of Quiritary possession were clearly inapplicable to 
provincial estates, and on these subjects, as well as 
some others, the common sense of the jurisconsults 
was directed to modifying Roman principles, and 
gradually ventilating more general methods, under 
the title of the Jus Qentium or Law Universal 
Thus for instance the Patria PotestaSy or rights of 
fathers over their children, was specially confined to 
full citizens. The Roman jurists boasted that in no 
other community were such excessive powers granted 
to the father as in theirs ; but they did not attempt 
to extend these powers to their subjects. When 
therefore, at Rome or in the provinces, questions of 
parental right in the case of foreigners came before 
thena, they were reduced to look for some other rule 
of decision either in the recognised law of the appli- 
cant's own country, or in default of this, in such a 
law as they could themselves invent and apply in 
accordance with their own sense of simple justice. 

When, however, all Italy became Quiritary soil, 
Mpmftioufxe. and the Italians generally had acceptJed the 
j*i2 altte Md status of Roman citizens, fewer cases of con- 
S'um'ii to?" flicting principle would occur in the courts 
FjhiTiaper.. ^f ^^^ ^j^^ prs^tor, aud there might have 
ho&a no incongruity in enforcing there the civil law 
in all its strictness. But, in fact, the ideas of the 
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Eomans had mellowed with their fortunes, and they 
had become anidous to soften the harshest features, 
and expand the narrowest views of their law, after 
coming in contact with the riper and milder notions 
of Greeks and Asiatics. Slow and obscure was the 
process by which the stiff lines of the Decemviral 
code were rounded into the flowing lineaments of 
Justinian's institutes. Qn the progress which had 
been made in this direction in the last age of the 
republic, when the status of citizen and subject was 
still strongly defined and contrasted, much light is 
thrown in the writings of Cicero ; but three centuries 
pass before the sun again rises in the Institutes of 
Gains, and then the distinction of citizen and subject 
has become nearly obliterated.* At the period we 
are now considering, the two conditions were dis- 
solving into one another ; but what were the relations 
of the law of the Eoman and the law of the foreigner, 
or what the character and application of the Jus 
Gentium or universal law, which seems to have mode- 
rated between them, we caA but faintly conjecture.* 

The great instrument by which the assimilation of 
law was conducted was the Jus Honoror- 
riuTriy or official Edict of the chief judicial u^^wn^ 
magistrates of Rome.* Year by year the Sictofthe* 



prabtors and aediles, on conunencing their 

term of office, published the formula by which they 

' Gains, however, still retains the formal distinction of cvrea 
Roraani, Latini and DediticiL InsHt i. 3. 

* The distinction between the Jus Civile and Jus Gentium is 
stated hy Gains near the beginning of the thurd century. IwttiL i. 
1. i. (cited in the Digest i. 1. 9.): **0mne8 populi qui legibus et 
moribas regantar, partim suo proprio partim communi omnium 
hominam jare ntuntur. Nam quod qnisqae popnlus ipse sibi jus 
constituit, id ipsius proprium est, vocaturque jus civile, quasi jus 
I>roprium ipsius civitatis: quod vero naturalis ratio inter omnes 
homines constitnit, id apud omnes populos peraoque eastoditur, vo- 
eatnrque jus gentium, quasi quo jare omnes gentes ntuntur. Populn<> 
itaque Rom. partim suo proprio^ partim conmiani omnium hominniu 
jore atitur.*' , 

* JDigetL L 1. 7. from Papinian: ** Jus prsetorium est quod priBtore£)glC 
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proposed to regulate their administration of justice. 
This edict, originally inscribed on a whitened tablet, 
and suspended in a public place, must have been, in 
the first instance, a short and simple document, set- 
ting forth the recognised sources of the written, with 
some leading principles of unwritten law and pro- 
cedure. We may suppose that in later times, when 
the accumulation of laws, decisions and interpreter 
lions, had become excessive, the edict directed the 
reader to the accredited legal experts whom the judge 
professed to adopt as his guides. In the existing 
conflict of law and usage, the litigant would require 
direction as to the course the bench proposed to 
follow, and the bench would be glad to shelter itself 
under established precedents and authorities.* While 
TheproTindid iu the city two prsetors dispensed the law, 
«dict^(^(ho the one to the citizens, the other to foreign 
'*'* ** * residents, the prefect in the provinces ad- 
ministered justice to both classes, and hence the 
Provincial Edict which he promulgated was founded 
from an early date on a fusion of Eoman and foreign 
principles. We may suppose, indeed, that in the 
refined communities of liie East, familiar with the 
philosophy of jurisprudence, the prefect allowed full 
weight to the local law, and subjected Ms own notions, 
derived from the Roman forum, to considerable 



introdoxenmt, adjntandi vel sapplendi rel conigendi juris civilis 
gratia, propter atilitatem pubUcam; qnod et hunorarium dicitur, ad 
honorem prsetorum sic nominatum." Comp. Dig. i. i. 2, 1 0. 

> The Edict was called ** perpetunm/' as desiined to be in force 
through the prsetor's year of office. Dion, xxzvi. 23 ; Heinecc. 
AtUiqu. JRom, Jurispr. I 2. 23. Under Hadrian Salvias Julianns 
is specified as having, compiled (composuit) a ** perpetual edict." 
Eutrop. viii 9. This compilation is referred to bj Justinian, and 
seems to have been sometimes known as the ** Edict of Hadrian." 
The nature of this edict is open to question; there seems, however, 
no reason to suppose that it constituted a cttmplete or permanent 
code; nor has Hadrian any claim to be regarded as a great Boman 
legislator. Hugo, Hist Droit, Bom. § 311. I refer to the French 
translation, .tzedbyGoOgle 
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tDodificatioii. Among the nider populations of the 
West, however, there would be less occasion for such 
accommodation, and the magistrate would inflict 
Quiritary law on the Grauls and Britons in almost all 
its stringency. In either case the provincial edict 
would refer, perhaps, solely to the cases which came 
under the cognisance of the prefect himself.* 

This high officer belonged to the class of Soman 
nobility, of which every member was sup- Methodtand 
posed to be generally acquainted with legal JJSSiSJI?n 
principles, tiiough he might in few in- '^p^'^"***- 
stances have acquired a special legal education* H^ 
came to his important post with a multiplicity of 
functions to perform, and with Kttle or no practical 
experience of the law which he was required to ad- 
minister. Under these circumstances he was not 
expected to act wholly for himself* The prefect 
having set forth his programme, with the aid, doubt- 
less, of professional advisers, summoned learned asses- 
sors to his aid, or appointed judges in each particular 
case before him. To facilitate the ends of justice, he 
made a circuit through the chief towns of his pro- 
vince, assembling in each the conventus of the dis- 
trict, and selecting from among the delegates persons 
whom he deemed fit to hear causes in his name. 
These select judges were not permitted to decline 
the office; and indeed it was chiefly in order to 
supply the prefect with such assistance, that the con- 
ventus was summoned. It appears also that these 
judges were chosen from Eoman citizens or from 
provincials according as the suitors desired to be 
ruled by Roman law, or by the special customs of 
their own province. In important cases the prefect 
might refer his suitors to the emperor at Rome ; and 

> See Pliny's letter (EpuL x. 74.), where he oonsalts Trajan on a 
point regarding which he finds that there exists no general law for 
the empire, nor one for his own province. Trajan- imikes a special 
decree for the occasion. 
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he was assisted by several deputies or substitutes, to 
whom, at least in private cases, he might remit his 
jurisdiction; and these deputies also, being often 
untrained in legal science, obtained the aid of pro- 
fessional assessors." 

The jurisdiction of the prefect extended to criminal 
as well as civil causes. Tlie trial was con- 
Rom*^ ud ducted publicly in the forum of the pro- 



vincial capitaL The judges, who sat by 
the prefect's side, were chosen from the ranks of the 
provincials, and these gave to the accused the benefit 
in some degree of judgment by his own countrymen. 
There seems to be no mention in the Codes of any 
courts of first instance but such as were commissioned 
by the prefect : we can hardly doubt, however, that 
the police of the villages, the adjudication of small 
debts and other cases of petty wrong, must have been 
left to the summary jurisdiction of native authorities, 
at least in the remoter districts. Beneath the action 
of Eoman courts and procedure there must have long 
existed a native law and native usage, which only 
gradually gave way to the extension of Boman ma- 
chinery.* It must be remembered that our existing 

* Sigonius, de Jure Ptovmc. ii. in Gncv. Tkegamr. torn. ii. The 
great source of our knowledge of these matters hi the pre-imperial 
period is the Verrine orations. I cannot quit this subject without 
acknowledging the advantage I hare derived fn)m Mr. Maine's in- 
teresting volume on " Ancient Law/' and still more, perhaps, from 
personal intercourse with him. 

' The administration of law in the Boman provinces has lieen well 
illustrated from that in British India in some papers in the Bombay 
Quarterly Mag, 1S53, attributed to Sir Erskine Perry. Our pro- 
viuce'i have been divided into two classes, the Regulation and the 
Non-Regulation. The latter class comprises generally the latest 
acquisitions, in which there has been less opportunity for amending 
-the native organization according to British ideas. Here» as under 
the Roman system, the judicial and executive functions are lodged 
for the most part in the same hands,, subject to the general control of 
the central government. The judges are not lawyers by profession. 
They have been trained as fiscal or military officers, and when deputed 
to sit on the tribunals, they require the aid of assessors, mostly 
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documents infurm us only of the state of the civil 
law after the whole empire had been reduced to a 
homogeneous mass : it may be presumed, however, 
that tbe principles of uniformity had gained no such 
ascendancy in the period which we are now consider- 
ing. Among the various races which obeyed the 
imperial sword, various in temper as well as in con- 
dition, we may suppose that these principles were 
variously appreciated ; that the G-auls and G-ermans 
advanced in them more dubiously and slowly than 
the Greeks and Asiatics. The intervention of tech- 
nical forms, and of the class of agents appropriate to 
them, was resented as a grievance by the subjects of 
Varus ; just as in many parts of India, at thSs day, 
the character of judge and ruler is held to be identical, 
and any attempt to separate their functions is dis- 



natives, whom, however, they have full anthority to overrule. This, 
it is said, is the system, rude and wrongful as it seems to us, which 
most recommends itself to the native mind, accustomed as it is to bow 
to power, and insensible to the principles of scientific jurisprudence. 
But since attention nt home has been called to the duties of a con- 
quering race, we have felt our obligation to give our subjects a better 
system than their own, and raise their intelligence to appreciate it. 
Accordingly, the gnator part of our possessions have been put " for 
the last sixty or seventy years** under Regulation. The judicial and 
executive are completely separated. The judges of the Supreme 
Court are sent out from England, appointed by the Crown, and 
sit as a court of appeal in the capitals of the I'residencies ; beneath 
them are a distinct class of English judges, dispersed throughout 
the country stations, trained by practice if not by technical education, 
to administer an imperfect code of native law, tempered by English 
principles, and the application of their own good sense; and finally 
there is a large establishment of native officers, who dispense justice 
in the native fashion, after the native laws and customs, subject on^y 
to appeals to the European courts above them. This* system, how- 
ever, as described ten years ago, is undergoing constant modification, 
and the impending promulgation of a Code, applying to both natives 
and Europeans, will complete the analogy between our judicial 
organization and that of the provinces of the Lower Empire ; except 
that the emperors seem to the last to have withheld from their 
subjects the boon, indis})ensable we should deem it, of a Supreme 
Court independent of the resident executive, and responsible to the 
wvewignonly. ni.izedbyGoOgk 
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tasteful and liable to misconstruction. The education 
of the world in the principles of a sound jurispru- 
dence was the most wonderful work of the Roman 
conquerors. It was complete ; it was universal ; and 
in permanence it has far outlasted^ at least in its 
distant results, the duration of the empire itself. 

But, unfortimately, education in jurisprudence is 
Decline of ^^^ educatiou in freedom ; generally speak- 
wSd'ent*' ^ it is much the reverse. The most com- 
^uon^Jf*'" prehensive, exact, and logical codes, from 
jurisprudence, jugtinian dowuwards, have been the actual 
badges of national servitude and degradation. The 
disgust of the Germans at the niceties of Roman law 
and procedure was the instinct of freemen, looking 
to broad practical results, and despising the intellec- 
tual attractions of form and harmony. The develop- 
ment of an exact and philosophical jurisprudence in 
the empire kept pace with the decline of public spirit, 
and the decay of self-respect and self-assertion. The 
body-politic became an admirable machine, but life 
and soul were wanting to it. Such was the languor 
that was stealing over Roman society at the period 
of its greatest brilliancy, and its highest culture. 
Such was the stagnation which, in spite of material 
and even moral improvement on all sides ; in spite 
of culminating science, of wide-spread art, of milder 
manners and expanding humanity ; in spite even of 
spiritual yearning, was beginning to paralyse the 
Eonaan world in the age of the Antonines. The 
channel,indeed, sloped so gradually, that the direction 
of the current was hardly perceptible so long as no- 
thing occurred to break and agitate it. But ita 
downward course was made fully apparent on the 
first political catastrophe. The disasters of the reign 
of Aurelius, to be presently related, revealed to all 
observers the weakness of the empire, and showed 
but too plainly that it possessed no vital power of 
rebound and recovery. 
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Meanwhile even the outward uniformity impressed 
on the Roman world had no effect in crea- 
ting a nation. The portions of the mighty without anud- 



structure have been compared to mosaic 
work. Each province, each district, ahnost every 
town was distinct from all the rest, and at first not 
only distinct* but different, like the several pieces of 
a variegated tessellation, such as adorned the palace 
of a prince or senator.' Ultimately they were re- 
duced to a single type ; they were all of one shape, 
size and colour, like the flooring of a plebeian cot- 
tage ; but still they remained separate and distinct 
one from another. There was uniformity without 
amalgamation. In an earlier chapter I have shown 
how the various districts of each province were pur- 
posely estranged and kept apart ; how the system of 
local organization worked in making each dependent 
upon Eome, but all mutually independent. Hence 
the mass of the emperor's subjects could form no 
political body to act spontaneously for his interests. 
They were moved as counters by the hands of a cen- 
tral government, and employed, often blindly and 
ignorantly, for the creation, or at least for the extor-* 
tion of material wealth. The producers of the empire 
were subjected to the control and fiscal manipulation 
of Soman officials, and these officials were still, as in 
earlier times, the magnates of the capital, the knights, 
the nobles, and especially the senators of Rome. 

III. The position of the nobility and the senate 
has been reviewed more than once in this g. The aenate 
work, at several crises of our history. Let •»*'»<*"**y- 
us once more turn our eyes upon it, as it stood in 
the age of the Flavians and the Antonines, under 
the fostering care of its imperial patrons. If Ves- 
pasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus are the most 
virtuous, the most able, the most successful of the 

JDubois-Guchan, Taciie et son Steele, L 567. ^^ , 
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Csesars, the secret, as our authorities insinuate, of 
their eminence lay in the favour in which they held 
the most august order of the citizens. It is by sena- 
tors, or by the clients of senators^ that our history 
has been entirely written ; it will be interesting to 
examine what was the real amount of the influence 
or power thus conferred upon the body" which has so 
warmly acknowledged it. * 

The old traditions of the free state, which confined 
_ to senators the curule and other high 

which gave « magistracies, were still religiously main- 
grunoto" tained. It was only to the new classes of 
oflSce, directly attached to the imperial 
service, such as the prefecture of the city, and com- 
mand in the prsetorium or the palace, that knights 
and inferior citiziens could be appointed. These posts 
were indeed lucrative and important, and the nobles 
deeply grudged the good fortune of the upstarts who 
obtained them ; but they were regarded as emanating 
from the prince's mere caprice, as pertaining to his 
personal affairs, as touching closely upon menial ser- 
vice, and the magnates could pretend at least to de- 
spise tJaem. The consuls indeed were themselves no- 
minated directly by the emperor ' : but the consulship 
Dignity of the was Still iUustrious for its name and tra- 
Sfcriw IS;^. ditions, and not only the consulship which 
Sdby*thJ^^' gave name to the year, but the supple- 
■enate. mental and honorary distinction which bore 

the name only, continued to be an object of the 
highest ambition.* Even the empty badge of the 

. > Trajan, indeed, is said to have remitted these elections to the 
senate. Plin. Paiieg, 65. : *• Consales fecit quoe vos elegeratis." 
' * The substitution of consuls for a part of the year was an irrega- 
larity introduced by the first Cosar. Augustas adopted and systema- 
tized it. It seems that down to the time of Vespasian the term of 
office was ordinarily six months. From Vespasian to Hadrian it was 
reduced to four months, and the Antonines limited it to three. This 
rule is said to have been ascertained by Borghesi, the great epigrt^ 
phist of San Marino, Utely deceased. See Noel des Veigers, Essai 
«|ir M, AurHe, p. 36. ^ t 
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consular ornaments, now lavishly bestowed, was prized 
and sought for. The praetors, aediles and quaestors 
enjoyed a show at least of free election by the senate ; 
and this distinction may have te^ded to enhance 
their credit. The enactments regarding the mode 
of voting at these elections, at one time open, at an- 
other secret, show that some real importance attached 
to them.^ At the beginning of Trajan's reign the 
practice of open suffrage was in use. Old men in 
Pliny's time remember^ the gravity with which this 
dignified procedure had been invested, and their 
testimony, we must suppose, referred to the practici 
under Claudius or Nero. Each candidate was re- 
quired to declare the grounds of his pretensions in 
the face of the senate. He recounted his life and 
actions, his offices and his honours ; his friends were 
\summoned to attest his merits. They spoke briefly, 
and the fathers listened with censorial gravity. But 
in later times this usage had degenerated into a 
contest of loudness, vehemence and impudence ; the 
claimants trusted more to entreaties than to merit, 
more doubtless to bribery than to either. Trajan 
enacted laws to check bribery ^ ; but the senate, im- 
patient at the confusion which prevailed in its elec- 
tions, insisted with one voice on striking at the root 
of these evils by resorting to the secret ballot, which 
was recommended by the usage of the republic, and 
had found patrons among the highest authorities of 
the free state.* Amid the fierce selfishness, however, 
of the falling Eepublic, the ballot had been found 
intolerable ; in the feebler corruption of the Empire 
fiome of its minor inconveniences soon called for 

> Plin. Epist iii. 20., iv. 25. « Plin. Epiat yi. 19. 

' Cicero, in the speech de Leg. Agrar, i. 2., had called the ballot, 
** Tindex tacitSB libertatis.*' This was the sentiment he thouj^ht lit to 
express on a popular occasion ; but his philosophical view of the sub- 
ject was different. See de Legg, iii. 6. : **TabelJa vitiosum occultabat 
Muffragium.*' ^ , 
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reprehensioiu Pliny, who had been among the first 
to invoke it, was no lees prompt to complain of it 
The electors inscribed triflmg and even ribald jokes 
on their ballots. The insulted senators had no 
remedy but to solicit the prmce^s anger against the 
unknown delinquents. But probably, Pliny adds, the 
delinquents themselves were among the loudest in 
pretending indignation. What can you expect in 
private life from one who will a^ 8o scandaUmsly 
in a grave matter ; who wiU da/re to joke and banter 
in the senate f The bad man cares not what he does, 
for. Who will know it ? He asks for his ticket, he 
takes his stylus, he puts down his head, he ca/resfor 
no man, he has no respect for himself .... Our 
vices are too potent for our remedies.^ This vehe- 
mence is indeed somewhat beyond the occasion, and 
seems to reflect on the politick capacity of the writer 
who allows himself to indulge in it. The interest of 
the account lies chiefly in the view it gives us of the 
importance still attached to the appointment to senar 
torial offices. 

Yet the consulship was in fact a mere pageant : the 
oownment prsBtors and aediles were simply tiie minis- 
^^VT ^'s of the imperial legislation. But the 
Mnaton. Augustau divisiou of the provinces between 
the emperor and the senate still existed. The as^ 
signment of the various prefectures was almost the 
same as that established by the founder of the empire. 
The senate still governed the interior provinces by 
proconsuls chosen from its own order. Each of these 
magistrates was endowed with a competent salary, 
and extensive patronage, which he distributed among 
the friends of his own colleagues. These advantages 
were indeed enjoyed in subjection to the caprice of 
the emperor, who often interfered to annul the sena- 
torial appointment, to retain a favourite at his post 

» Plin. EpiML iv. 25 ^ , 
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beyond the legitimate period, or events assume for a 
time the governmenl of the province itself. Nor 
were the chiefs of the state unwilling to listen to 
complaints agamst the senatorial officers. The op- 
pressed might submit their wrongs to the very body 
from which their opp-essors had been selected, and 
the senate was compelled to hearken to them, and 
even to assign them the advocates whom they de- 
manded.^ The Eoman people, in the person of their 
imperial tribune, presided at the trial of extortionate 
proconsuls, and listened with favour to declamations 
fashioned on the model of the Verrine orations. Pliny 
speaks with complacency of his engagement to the 
provincials of Africa and BsBtica, to prosecute the 
governors from whose tyranny they had suffered, and 
he quickened the justice of the senatorial tribunal 
by statements of the violence practised upon Boman 
citizens. Csecilius, a consular, one of the delinquents, 
withdrew himself from judgment by suicide, and 
Marius Priscus was sentenced to fine and banish- 
ment.^ The fathers were not suffered to regard 
themselves as above the law; nor do they seem to 
have unduly resented the vigour with which even 
their patrons among the emperors brought the most 
criminal among them to the bar of public opinion. 

Notwithstanding its manifest weakness, however, 
the senate, dazzled by the splendour of its reputed 

* Plin. Epigt ii. 11., ir. 4., x. 10. . Piiny and Tacitas werea|>- 
pointed (jasei) to plead for the Africans, by a seiiatiis-consultuni. 
The trial of Marius took place a. d. 100, at the beginning: of Trajan's 
reign. Pliny accnsed Bcebias Massa in 93, nnder Domitian. Tac. 
Agrie, 46. On other occasions hu appeurt d for the deicncc, as in the 
case of Julius Bassus and Yarenus. EpUt. vi. 29. 

* Plin. U. ec. Juvenal, i. 47., viii. 25. 120., who, however, insinuates 
that the victims of these energetic proceedings, like Milo at Mas^ilia, 
bad little reason to bewail their sufferings: **Exul ub octava Marius 
bibit; et fruitur Dis Iratis; at tu, victrix provincia, ploras.*' Juvenal 
seems also to indicate the frequency of such accusations at this period ; 
but the names of Pansa and Natta, which he introduces, are supposed 
to be fictitioiuu 
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dignit J, continued to cherish the traditions of its an- 
^ cient power. The feeling wliich animated 
ttj^jMjte^ it has been preserved in the most glowing 
Siiwjgjj^Md pages of the most eloquent of the Komans; 
"*** the national imagination, which elsewhere 
displays itself in various forms of poetical invention, 
seems at Eome to have brooded on the past glories 
of the great national counciL The senate, in its 
culminating period, had been an oligarchy of which 
all the members were equal. The action of each was 
subjected to conventional rules. Every step, tone, or 
look in the assembly was governed by the usage of 
centuries, and by prejudices founded in the national 
veneration for antiquity. The conscript fathers were 
trained like soldiers to obey the word of command 
delivered by their officers in the tone of persuasion, 
and they moved from one side of the curia to the 
other, cheered or voted, in deference to signs under- 
stood among them, with a precision which might be 
envied by the tacticians of a British parliament. 
The chiefs of factions had well-defined positions ; the 
prince, the consuls, the tribunes, the consulars all 
exercised a direct sway within their own sphere, more 
like the authority of colonels or centurions, than the 
precarious influence of our greatest party leaders. 
Hence the senate, whatever personal independence 
its members might claim, had long been subjected, 
as a body, to almost despotic command. In tranquil 
times, when the supremacy of the nobles was uncon- 
tested, it might respect as its patron a Scipio or a 
Catulus ; but in periods of excitement, when its pre- 
rogatives were assailed, when the knights were de- 
manding a share in its monopolies, or the provincials 
clamouring for equal justice, a Sulla or Pompeius 
was the champion to whom it turned, and it was 
troubled by no apprehension of the sword under 
which it placed itself, It might have shrunk indeed 
from the prospect of this armed swav being indefi- 
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nitely prolonged; but Sulla had voluntarily abdi- 
cated; Pompeius had consented to exchange his 
authority in the city for empire in the provinces ; 
the fortune of the republic, or its own, possibly in 
the last resort the daggers of tyrannicides might 
abridge the date of too protracted a sovereignty. 

Such was the senatorial theory of constitutional 
government ; as such it was understood by 
Lucan and Tacitus. They asked only, did ^n^m 
the existing imperial system correspond * *"* 
with the spirit of this theory? was the emperor a 
prince or a tyrant; the elect of the senate, or a 
military usurper? Was he the champion of the 
nobles in the face of the legions, the people and the 
provinces ; or was he a mere selfish upstart, using all 
classes for his own greed or ambition ? In descent, 
in character, in person, did his pre-eminence betoken 
the choice and favour of the gods ? If such were 
his claims, the usage of a century and a half might 
reconcile the sturdiest republicans to the principle 
of a life-tenure. Augustus had humoured their 
scruples by the show of periodical resignation and 
re-appointment ; but this farce was not repeated by 
his successors ; from Vespasian to Antoninus the best 
and most honoured of the Caesars pretended to no 
such overstrained moderation.' Though the chiefs 
of the state still retained the tribimitian power, and 
counted the years of their reign from the day that 
they acquired it, the functions it symbolized had lost 
in the second century all political meaning. The 
struggle between Rome and Italy, between Italy and 
the provinces, between the senators and the knights, 
the struggle for the Judicia and the emoluments of 
office abroad, had all passed away. The senate re- • 

* The emperors who reigned long enough continaed to celebrate 
'*Decennalia,'* and to strike medals, on the conclusion of each tenth 
year of their principate. Thus we have coins of Antoninus Pius with 
the legend, " primi decennales ; ** others with, ** vot. sol. decennji.** 
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tained indeed, as we have seen, some political ad- 
vantages ; but it was a senate so often renewed by 
fresh infusions, so freely percolated by the blood of 
the lower classes, that the old jealousies had lost 
their force, and the feuds of the republic had been 
pacified. Against one class only of their fellow- 
subjects, the freedmen, especially those of the im- 
perial household, did the senate cherish a grudge; 
a class small in number, but formidable from its 
wealth, from its favour with their common master, 
from its opportunities of intruding into places of 
trust and power. Against this class it stfll held a 
hostile attitude ; it assailed it with ridicule, with de- 
fiance, with appeals to the prejudices of the people 
and the fears of the prince ; and when it gained at 
last the prince's ear, there was no claim it so strongly 
urged as that his freedmen should be discountenanced 
and their influence abated. This was the single 
triumph which the senate obtained from Vespasian 
and Trajan; and for this it lavished on them its 
loudest praises, and vowed that the days of equality 
and liberty had once more returned. The secular 
contest of the Patres and the Plebs, of the Optimates 
and the Tribunes, finally died away in the ^sgrace 
of a score or two of upstai-t foreigners.^ 

Nor must we overlook the merit of the Flavian 
The nobles CsBsars, and especially of Trajan, in the 
OT^iSVho 6y6S of the senators, as revivers of the old 
55hw..qu'ert0 traditions of conquest. The Eomans as a 
udpiundec nation had gloried in victories and tri- 
umphs ; but the nobles had lived upon them. The 
wealth and consideration of the old historic houses 

* Hadrian was the first, if we except the momentarj innoTHtion 
of Vitellius (Suet, in Vitell.), to employ Roman knights in his private 
service in the place of freedmen; Spartian, Hadr. 22.; and this 
practice was gradually formed into a system, and remained ia use 
beyond the time of Constantine, Victor, Epit. 14.; "OflScia sane 
pnblica et palatina, nee non militisB, in earn formam statuit,.quse paocis 
a Constantino immutatis hodie perseverant/' GoOqIc 
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had depended on their opportunities of command, of 
plunder, of administrative office. The peace of the 
empire had reduced the nobles in this respect to the 
level of private citizens. Hence their deep disgust 
at the imperial system. They were never tired, 
never ashamed of flouting the weakness and coward- 
ice of the princes who refused to launch them against 
the foreigner on the frontier. Vespasian earned 
their sympathy by his warlike career before he 
sheathed his sword ; and his closing the temple of 
Janus betokened the cessation of civil rather than of 
foreign warfare. The extension of the empire in 
Britain was continued ttiroughout his reign. Do- 
mitian added a new province beyond the Solway, 
and attempted at least to acquire fresh territories on 
the Danube. The acquisitions of Trajan exalted him 
in the eyes of his senatorial flatterers to the rank of 
a Pompeius or a Caesar. But the old policy of the 
republic, the policy of the senate in its era of ascend- 
ancy, then revived for a season, could not be per- 
petuated. Hadrian found it necessary, like Augustus, 
to draw in his outposts, and Hadrian, like Augustus 
in his latter years, or like Tiberius the imitator of 
Augustus, became an object of pique and discontent 
to Qie senators, and suffered in character from their 
unscrupulous animosity. These passions were at 
last calmed down in the languid trance of the reign 
of Ant/Oninus. 

The emperor's freedmen had been special objects 
of jealousy because they intercepted the Theoouncnor 
influence in his counsels which the senate SSSrorf S? 
claimed for its own. Augustus had insti- SS'KSiS? 
tuted a council or cabinet of fifteen, com- ^"^ 
prising the consuls and chief functionaries, with 
whom he prepared bis measures, and to whom he 
partly opened the secrets of his policy. Under the 
Claudii this intimacy had been doubtless obstructed 
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by the personal interest of Sejanus and Macro, of Pal- 
las and Narcissus* But under Domitian, who amidst 
all his vices retained at least no favourite and kept 
his freedmen in cheeky the council recovered some 
portion of its authority : even the burlesque debate 
of the turbot shows that functions which could be 
so caricatured were not wholly in abeyance. This 
council or Consistorium, as it came to be designated, 
continued to gain in dignity ; while other advisers, 
taken also from the highest nobility, formed, under 
the name of the Auditorium, a bench of assessors 
in the emperor's court of justice.* Bound to their 
prince by houours and dotations, assured by his 
solemn promise that he would allow none of their 
blood to be shed judicially, favoured by his personal 
intercourse, distinguished not only by tiieir garb and 
trappings, but by the sounding title of Clariasimi, 
flattered with the declaration made by Hadrian when 
he introduced into their order his praetorian prefect, 
that he could bestow on his choicest friend no higher 
dignity, the senators did not push their affectation 
of independence to acts of defiance or rivalry.^ The 

^ Marquardt points out that knights and others below the rank 
of senators were admitted into the council, at least in the time of 
Hadrian, and affirms, but hardly on sufficient grounds, that the 
council ceased to be an offishoot of the senate. Comp. Spartian, 
Hadr, 22.: "Causas .... frequenter audivit, adhibitis consilio con- 
sulibus atque prsetoribus, et opHmis aenatoribua" c 8. : ** Optimos 
quosque de senatu in contubemium imperatorisB majestatis adscivit 
.... erat enim tunc mos ut, quam princeps causas cognosceret 
et senatores et equites Rom, in consilium vocaret." But of these hut 
it is said, c. 18.: ** Qnos tamen senatns omnis probasset." Passages 
are cited from Dion, Ixxx. 1.; Herodian, tL 1.; Lamprid. Alex. Sev, 
15, 16., which show that even at a later period the composition of 
this cabinet was essentially senatorial. 

* Spartian, Hadr, 8. The members of the Consistorium receired 
salaries amounting apparently to 60,000 or 100,000 sesterces s 480^ 
or 800/. Orelli* Intcript. 2648., cited by Marquardt (Becker*s Ahertk 
iii. 2. 87, note 10.). The term " Clarissimi,'* as a specific designation 
of the senators, may have come into use somewhat later; but Fliny 
{Eput, iL II., ri. 29. 33., Pan$g. 90.) qualifies die proceedings of 
the illustrious order as ** clarso,'* and its dignity as '* claritas.'' 
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panegyric which Pliny pronounced on Trajan's 
early promise hazarded the boldest utter- puny'i 
ances of which they were now capable. tSSST*''**" 
On assuming his oflSce as consul suffect in Jgg*^^* 
September 100, the orator, according to ^*»Si5 
custom, addressed the prince in a set speech "p*®**^- 
before the fathers. Such harangues had been hitherto 
confined to the single topic of thanks for the honour 
to which the speaker had been raised. But Pliny 
took a higher flight. Trajan had but recently re- 
turned from the provinces. His life had been past 
mostly in the camps ; he had hardly yet confronted 
the august assembly since his election. The object 
of the speech is apparently to show the entire har- 
mony which exists between the conduct of the new 
Caesar and the vows of his senate.^ Trajan is pre- 
sumed to enact the part' of the perfect ruler. He 
fulfils every condition which the best of the Romans 
would require of the chief to whom they pay willing 
obedience. He was not designated for adoption by 
Nerva to gratify an empress. He was chosen from 
among the citizens as the best and worthiest. He 
who was to rule over all should be selected from the 
midst of alL Nor though a genuine imperator, was 
Trajan made emperor by the army. He was chosen 
by the chosen of the senate, and with the consent of 
the senate itself. The orator proceeds to 'set forth 
the civil merits of his hero : his moderation, in not 
multiplying his consulships; his just appreciation 
of desert in bestowing the fasces a third time on the 
most distinguished of the senators; his noble indig- 
nation against the delators ; his abolition of the laws 
of Majesty, his indulgence to the people, his gene- 
rosity to the senate and nobles. On the first day of 

' See the sammary of the Panegyricus in 6ierig*8 edition, Dis- 
pMtotfo, p. xTiii.; or in the work itself, cc. 1-5., 25-43., 44-46., 
81-88, &c. It had not been so formerly: *Oderat qnos nos ama- 
Kfimofl, sed et nos quos ille.*' Flin. Paneg. 62. 
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his consulship Trajan had invited the fathers to re- 
sume their liberty, to undertake with him the care 
of the empire, to watch over the public weal, to gird 
themselves manfully to their task. Such indeed 
had been the language of other princes also; but 
none had ventured to take them at their word. It 
was not so now. Thee^ says Pliny, we follow, withmt 
fear^ without hesitation. Thou oommandest us to 
be free: we will be free. Thou requirest us to ex- 
press our wishes and opinions: we will eocpress 
themJ Intoxicated by such condescensions, he allows 
the senate to assume a tone of independence and 
almost of condescension also. Though the emperor 
has stood before the consul seated to take the oath 
of allegiance to the state ; though perfect civil equal- 
ity has been attained between prince and people; 
though the magistrates are now free to act as they 
acted when no emperor existed; though the gods 
have been solemnly invoked to preserve the chief of 
the state. as long as he is faithful to his duties, and 
no longer ; nevertheless the senate, he protests, will 
continue to pay honour where honour is due, and 
will not risk its security by rudely stretching its 
acknowledged authority.* The contrast is amusing 
between the orator's profession of independence and 
his anxiety not to offend by it ; but the senate sup- 
plied the* best commentary on its spokesman's lan- 
guage, by its zeal in protecting the person of the 
emperor, and anticipating his sentence on every con- 
spirator agaiilst him. 

* Plin. Paneg. 66. 

* Piin. Paneg. 44. 64. 68. dS. Gomp. Dnbois-Giichan, Taeiie et 
son Siicle, i. 17. The consul, speaking solemnly in the name of the 
senate, repudiates the use of the term '* dominns," as applied to the 
emperor, Paneg. 2., and insists on the proper difference between 
** dominatio " and " principatus," c 45. But in his official letters the 
same writer does not hesitate to address Trajan as **dominus.*' 
Epist. X. 2. 4, 5, &c. So also in the " D. Hadriani Sententiie et 
Epistolse" {Corp. Juris. Ante- Justin, p. 202. ed. Boecking), the em- 
peror is coubtantly addressed by petitioners as ** dominus impeimtuc.^ 
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IV. Nevertheless, the love of raillery and com- 
plainine: which rained on the Eoman cha- ^ ^^ 

J. 'i.! j.*x M* _j. J • 4. Thepr«to- 

racter as it lost its self-respect and vigour, riMt«idth« 
might annoy even the most popular princes ; 
and we have seen that both Trajan and Hadrian 
resided for the most part away from the city, and 
drew their breath more freely at a distance from the 
curia. The rival power which balanced the senate, 
and divided with it their jealous vigilance, was the 
army. Between these forces a certain antagonism 
had always existed. When Augustus found himself 
at the head of forty legions, it was difficult 
to reassure the council which lay helplessly gimrS^gi- 
at his mercy. The establishment of a body- protJction to 

J i. X T_ xi. '9 J? / the citizens 

guard, to watch over the pnnces safety, jf^***" 
and keep peace at the same time in the 
city, was a concession to these natural apprehensions. 
The legions were disbanded, or dismissed to the 
Rhine and Danube, and the praetorians, a small and 
select brigade, humoured by high pay and many in- 
dulgences, took their place under the walls of Home. 
The citizen still resumed the toga when he entered 
the gates, and the armed auxiliary was excluded not 
from the city only but from the whole of Italy. In 
the second century the praetorian cohorts were re- 
cruited from the peninsula, which thenceforth was 
exempted from the military conscription. The senate 
might still flatter itself that this formidable itBdwiiM 
body was unconnected at least with the re- ^^^*^ 
gular army ; that it was no foreign force, like the 
legions recruited in the remotest provinces, menacing 
the rights of the dtizens, and freedom of debate ; 
but a genuine militia, chosen from the citizens them- 
selves, in whose feelings it participated, and whose 
privileges it protected sword in hand. The numbers, 
favour and consideration of the praetorians continued 
to advance, till the emperors resorted more frequently 
to the camps, and made themselves more eminently 
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the chiefe of the army. From that time the impor- 
tance of the city guard declined. Trajan paid little 
regard to this domestic force, and gave no special 
confidence to its prefects. At a later period Severus, 
a champion of the legions, both affronted and chas- 
tised it. It was finally abolished at the reconstruction 
of the empire, and the avowed establishment of mili- 
tary government by Constantine. 

The regular army continued to occupy its stations 
generally in the frontier provinces, where it 
m^tf^' was retained under the direct control of the 
**^^ ^' emperor. With him rested the appointment 
of its officers, the distribution of its several corps, 
and the regulation of its discipline. The transform- 
ation of the legions from a national militia to a 
paid soldiery, though long consummated in fact, had 
hardly yet been accepted in principle, and the burdens 
which might be imposed on every citizen on the 
ground of natural duty, were repudiated by merce- 
naries who bargained for their services. Hence the 
soldiers of Tiberius and Trajan chafed under the 
harsh restraints of the ancient service, and insisted 
on their pay, their pensions, their privileges, which 
they regarded as alleviations of servitude. Every- 
Beiaxation of whorc tho officers connived at a relaxation 
dueipiine. ^f ^^^^j, discipline, and the emperors had 
no harder or more invidious task than to brace it 
again, when they had become demoralized. It was 
easier to soothe their murmurs by largesses, and the 
Emoiamenti othor emoluments of the service, which it 
of •ervice. ^^ ^^^ study of Ncro and Domitian to in- 
vent.^ The soldier was withdrawn from the ranks of 

> The "pramia militiaB," besides ornaments and badges, were a 
pension to veterans, allotments of land, immunity from certain taxes, 
citizenship in the case of auxiliaries. We possess many specimens of 
the form of these discharges, or '* tabulsB honestse missionis;** thus, for 
instance: "Ser. Galba imperator .... veteranis qui militavemnt 
in leg. i. Adjutr. honestam missionem et ciritatem dedit** S«e 
Marquardt (Becker's Mcem. AUertk iii. 2. 482.). 
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citizenship, taught to regard himself as a member of 
a separate commonwealth, and invested with all the 
outward badges of a distinct and favoured class. He 
was relieved from the restrictions which retained the 
son of a Eoman family under the legal power of his 
father, and forbade him to devise property by will. 
The soldier was specially licensed to hold property 
and to bequeath it, and unmarried and <;hildless as 
he was, he might enjoy the satisfaction of being 
caressed by his own parent for the sake of it.^ He 
was removed, moreover, from the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts ; he settled disputes with his comrades 
before the tribunal of his own oflScers, and even the 
civilian whom he had insulted was obliged to appeal 
against him to the partial ears of the legatus or cen- 
turion.' The awe in which these privileges caused 
him to be held by the quailing provincials, was more 
valuable perhaps than the privileges themselves. He 
found that if he had bartered away blood and strength, 
his elevation in social rank had more than repaid 
him. 

It was fitting that the legion, the instrument by 
which the empire had been acquired, should Permanence of 
continue to exist as one of its most per- tion^ahe"' 
manent and unvaried institutions. Theac- ^'****'*- 
count already given of it under Augustus and Nero 
applies in almost every particular to the age of An- 
toninus. Its arms and accoutrements, its tactics and 
training, its personal composition, remained as of 
old. The extension of the provinces required some 
addition to the number of legions, which, accordingly, 
we find increased from twenty-five to thirty ; but the 

* Comp. Juv, xvi. 51. : 

♦* Solis praeterea testandi militibus jus Vivo patre datur.** 
Comp. Inst iL 12.: ** Quod quidem jus initio tantum militantibus 
datum est tarn auctoritute d. Augusti, qnam Nervae, nee non optimi 
imperatoris Trajani; postea Tero subscriptione d. Hadriani etiam 
dimissis militia, id est veteranis, concessum." 

' Juyenal, /. c. 
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complement of each, and its due proportion of aux- 
iliaries was unchanged.* The nue which required 
apparently the l^atus, or brigadier, to be a senator, 
while the tribune, or colonel, was sometimes taken 
from the knights, seems to indicate a concession to 
the jealousy of the imperial councillors. The most 
important innovation we discover relates to the sys- 
tem of castrametation, as set forth by Hyginns in the 
time of Trajan. A comparison of the Polybian and 
the Hyginian camps shows that the space required 
by an army at the later era was less than half of that 
which was allotted at the earlier ; and we conclude 
that the soldiers of the empire chose rather to be 
crowded into a narrow space than execute the labo- 
rious works to which the stricter obedience or hardier 
sinews of the republican militia submitted.' 



^ Marquardt (Becker's Seem. AUerth. iii. 2. 356.) gives a list of 
the legions from a column preserved in the Vatican Maseum of the 
date of M. Aureliun. See Groter, 5 1 3. 3.; Orelli« 8368., coirected by 
Borghesi, which it may he well to subjoin. 

3 in Britain : ii. Augusta, vi. Yictrix. xx. Valeria Victrix. 

2 in Germ, sup.: viii. Aug. xxii. Frimigenia. 

2 in Germ. inf. : i. Minervia. xxx. Ulpia. 

3 in Pannon. sup.: i. Adjutrix. x. Gemiaa. xW, Gemina. 

1 in Pannon. inf.: ii. Adjutrix. 

2 in Mcesia sup.: iv. Flavia. vii.' Claudia. 

4 in Moesia inf. and Dacia: i. Italica. t. Jjlacedonica. zL Gbndia. 
xiii. Gemina. 

2 in Cappadocia: zii. Fulminata. xy. Apollinarit. 

1 in Phoenice : iii. Gallica. 

2 in Syria: iv. Scythica. xvi. Flavia. 
2 in Jndea: ri. Ferrata. x. Freteiaais. 
1 in Arabia : iii. Cyrenaica. 

1 in Africa: iii. Augusta. 

1 in Egypt: ii. Trajana. 

1 in Hispania: vii. Gemina. 

1 in Nuricum: ii. Italica. 

1 in RhsBtia: iii. Italica. 
' See the two systems explained by General Hoy, Mil Antiq, m 
Scotland f p. 186. It appears that the space required for 19,000 men 
vnder the Sdpios sufficed to accommodate 50,000 under Trajan. 
The general characteristic of the Hyginian camp is its oblong shape, 
the Polybian being properly square. But both Hirtius {BdL Aki' 
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The habit of constructing not fortified camps only, 
as of old, but long lines of entrenchment syitemof 
for permanent defence, of which we have JEi'iSSaSi., 
met with such striking instances, has com- SSteiTated* 
monly been branded as a symptom of de- tartlkSln 
dining courage. Yet the armies of the n**"***"'"- 
republic were trained to wield the spade alternately 
with the pilum, and seem never to have despised the 
shelter of the mound and fosse. We may remember 
the earthworks of Caesar on the banks of the Rhone, 
and before the Pompeian camp at Petra; and the 
fortified lines which traversed the heart of Germany 
were begun by Drusus and Tiberius. In the defen- 
sive positions which the Romans now assumed on 
their own frontiers, they could not dispense with the 
protection of strong places, at convenient distances, 
and their connecting these posts with continuous 
lines was surely no proof of cowardice. The system, 
indeed, of frontier defences was now carried out more 
elaborately. The marches of the empire assumed 
the character of a military occupation. Their garri- 
sons were permanently established ; every camp was 
converted into a castle, enclosed in embattled walls 
of stone, and furnished with the ordinary conveniences 
of civil life. The surrounding tracts were assigned 
to the veterans, or to bands of warlike barbarians 
invited from beyond the frontiers. Certain battalions 
were specially exempted from camp-duty, and lodged 
as a local militia in the neighbouring districts. 
Boiin4 to appear in arms at the first summons, they 
enjoyed -iSjie use of cattle, slaves and implements^ 
supplied them by the state.^ The hiring of barbarian 

80.) and Vegetius (i. 23.), at an interval of four centuries, tell us 
that Roman camps were often circular, semicircalar, or triangular, 
according to the requirements of the ground. 

' Tac. Ann, xiii. 54. : " Agros vacuos et militnm usui sepositos.*' 
The yeterans settled on these frontier lands were afterwards called 
•* limitanet milites, ripenses, riparienses." Codex TheocL vii. 22. 8.; 
Cod, Jiutin, xi 59. 3. r^ T 
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mercenaries, which became daily a more important 
element in the military policy of the empire, had not 
been unknown to the republic, and was adopted in 
turn by every imperator.^ But undoubtedly the 
system was carried further under Trajan and his 
successors than before. Not bands of mercenary 
warriors only, but tribes and kingdoms were taken 
into pay. The Marcomanni, the Astingi, the lazyges 
learnt, side by side with the Bomans, the tactics 
which they could employ, when occasion served, 
against them. The cupidity of their chiefs was in- 
flamed by the touch of Eoman gold ; and thus, step 
by step, was introduced the unworthy policy, fatal 
as it finally proved, of paying a disguised tribute as 
the price not only of active defence, but even of ab- 
stinence from attack. 

In their love of gold, the barbarians might vie with 
The emperon their more polished patrons, but they could 
E^JJifto hardly exceed them. The cupidity of the 
SRiSly Mrit legions was still, as in the more exciting 
oftteaoidiery. penods of civil war, the principle to which 
their leaders could most safely appeaL The plunder 
of an enemy is sweet to every soldiery; but the 
Eoman retained to the last the national taste for 
compassing and hoarding petty lucre by thrift and 
usury, as well as manual labour. The solid coin he 
received for his military pay was invaluable for in- 
vestment at a time when even the wealthy lived 
chiefly on the produce of their farms; and if the 

> In the coarse of this history we have remarked on the settlements 
of Caesar and Agrippa on the Bhine. So also Tiberias, Dion, Ht. 36.; 
Saet. Tib. 9. ; Tac. Ann, ii. 63. An earlier instance of the kind 
occars in Livy, xl. 34. 38. For a later instance, see Vopiscas in 
^ob, 14, 15. M. Antoninus, after succeeding to Pius, made many 
such se&lements in Dacia, Pannonia, Moesia, and eyen in Italy. Bat 
he desisted from introducing the barbarians within the Alps, in con- 
sequence of some disturbances at Ravenna. Dion, Ixxi. 11. vol 
avrwv 4v *Pa$€vyp rivhs oIkovvt€5 iyfwr4puray .... K<d 8i& rovr* ovichi 
isTiiv*lra\iav ovScVaTMf fiapfidpcoy irrftyaytv, AAAcI koU tows irpoa^fw* 

POVS i^tpKlfftP, ' 
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means of investment were not at hand, he committed 
it as a precious deposit to the soil, often not to be 
brought to light again before the lapse of many cen- 
turies. The donatives, given in sums varying from 
ten to a himdred pounds of our money, required at 
every accession, and every anniversary of an accession, 
might be regarded as a regular advance on the 
soldier's ordinary pay. These sums, large as they 
were, might be fairly set oflP against the expense of 
constant war on the enemy, or the scandal of plunder 
and free quarters among the provincials. Let us 
not grudge the Caesars the credit of maintaining their 
legionary hordes with so little injury to their sub- 
jects, and on the whole with so little aggression on 
their neighbours. When compelled to wage war 
beyond the frontiers, they were nervously solicitous 
that their wars should be brief as well as triumphant. 
To gratify the restlessness of the soldiers sometimes 
might be necessary ; but it was most important not 
to excite the ambition of the officers. The imperator, 
and he alone, though long absent from the camps, 
must be regarded as the chief of the legions, the 
source of honour, the patron of desert, the tutelary 
genius whose auspices led to victory. Hence the 
custom of requiring the soldiers, through all their 
ranks, to take the military oath at the commencement 
of every year. In nothing was the contrast more 
marked between Trajan and Domitian, than in the 
temper with which each awaited the announcement 
that this ceremony had been completed. To the one, 
says Pliny, the day was happy and serene, which 
cast over the other a cloud of anodety. The bad 
prmces fuU of restless terror, and underrating even 
the patience of thei/r subjects, looked out on all sides 
for the messengers of the public servitude. Did 
rivers^ snows or tempests, retard the tidings, straight^ 
way they apprehended the worst that they deserved; 
they fea/red everybody without distinction; for bad 
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princes see their own successors in all who are better 
than themselves^ and therefore they have reason to 
fear everybody. But Trajan^s security was disturbed 
Tieither by the delay of his messengers, nor by their 
tidings. He knows that the oath to him is every- 
where being taken, for he too has pledged himself by 
oath to all the citizeTis^ 

The balance thus adjusted between the senate, the 
Theetnperon prsBtorians, and the legions was precarioug 
teSonfof ^^^ temporary. It was in fact a compro- 
SJ^Mt^u*^ mise of pretensions and forces which re- 
^ilnTbi' quired for its security wisdom and temper 
the Midien. j^ ^^ ^jjjg£ ^^ ^^ state, unresetved sur- 
render of ambition in the nobles, and the continued 
inactivity of the armies on the frontier. So long 
indeed as the prince retained his place in the city, 
the guards who surrounded his person had the power 
to make or unmake him ; but few as they were in 
number, and subject to his constant care and vigilance, 
he had, generally, ample means of attaching or con- 
trolling them. But circumstances were in progress 
which compelled him at no distant date to quit the 
curia and the praetorian camp, and throw himself 
into the lines of the Rhine and Danube. A pre- 
ponderating influence was thus given to the army 
both in the choice of the ruler and the mode of 
government. The champion of the soldiers became 
the terror of the senate, which he seldom met but to 
oppress or chastise it. His own perilous eminence 
was only retained by pampering the multitude of 
his masters, either by constant wars, or by plunder 
and confiscation. Once or twice the senate, mad- 
dened by wrongs and insults, ventured to oppose to 
a basebom Thracian or lUyrian, invested by the 
soldiers with the imperial purple, a chief of its own 
rank and its own appointment; but strength was 

' Plin. Paneg. 68. 
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wanting to its pretensions, and the elect of the nobles 
soon fell before the favourite of the army. Had the 
empire remained nnassailed from without, it is pos- 
sible that, under a succession of prudent princes, the 
compromise of the Flavian era might have been 
maintained indefinitely; but its wealth was too 
tempting, the weakness of its inanimate bulk too 
apparent; the cupidity and the confidence of the 
barbarians waxed together ; and the great onset they 
made on it in the latter years of Aurelius, rendered 
the decline of the constitutional monarchy into a 
pure military despotism both inevitable and rapid. 
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CHAPTER LXVHL 

VL AoTelins Antoniiras sole emperor.— Association of Vems.— Dis- 
turbances abroad and calamities at home. — ^Yerus conducts a war 
with Parthia.— Joint triumph of the emperors, 166. — Adminis- 
tration of Anrelius at Rome. — Inroads of the Germans, Scythians, 
and Sarmatians on the northern frontier. — Pestilence spread 
through the empire by the legions returning from Syria. — ^The 
emperors advance to Aquileia,167. — They cross the Alps, 168.^ 
Return and death of Verus, 169.— 'Anrelius on the Danube. — ^His 
victory over the Quadi, 174. — His domestic troubles. — Unworthi- 
ness of hisson Commodus. — Licentiousness of his consort Faustina 
— Revolt and death of Avidius Cassius, 1 75. — Anrelius in the East 
— He returns to Rome and triumphs over the Sarmatians, 176.— 
Repairs again to the Danube. — His successes over the barbarians, 
and death, 180. — Compared with Alfred the Great. 

Symptoms of decline of the empire. — 1. Contraction of the cir- 
criation. — 2, Decrease in population. — S. Effects of yice, arising 
from slavery. — 4. Exhaustion of Italian blood, ideas, and principles. 
«— 5. Effect of pestilence and natural disturbancea — Revival of 
superstitious observances and persecution of the Christians.— 
The "Meditations** of M. Aurelius. — Stoicism. — ^New Platonism.— 
Revival of positive belie! — Chriflttianity. — Conclusion, (a-d. 161- 
180, A.U. 914-983.) 

Of all the Caesars whose names are enshrined in the 
Tbettatneof P^ge of history, or whose features are pre- 
ra the ci!S! served to us in the repositories of art, one 
pidoguo. alone seems still to haunt the eternal city 
in the place and the posture most familiar to him in 
life. In the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
which crowns the platform of the Campidoglio, im- 
perial Some lives again.^ Of all her consecrated 

' This noble figure of bronse, originally gilded, was extracted from 
the ruins of the Forum in 1 187, and plaeed before the Lateran palace 
by Clement III. under the name of Constantine, a misnomer to which 
it owes perhaps its preservation. In 1533 it was removed to the 
Capitol, where it now stands. Its base is supposed to have been 
recently discovered between the arch of Severus and the milliaiy 
column. It may have nearly replaced the equestrian statue of 
Domitian, to which it seems to have borne a resemblance in the 
attitude of the rider. See voL vii chapter buL 
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sites it is to this that the classical pilgrim should 
most devoutly repair ; this of all the monuments of 
Eoman antiquity most justly challenges his vene- 
ration. For in this figure we behold an emperor, of 
all the line the noblest and the dearest, such as he 
actually appeared ; we realize in one august exemplar 
the character and image of the rulers of the world. 
We stand here face to face with a representative of 
the Scipios and Caesars, with a model of the heroes of 
Tacitus and livy. Our other Bomans are effigies of 
the closet and the museum ; this alone is a man of the 
streets, the fonmi, and the CapitoL Such special 
prominence is well reserved, amidst the wreck of 
ages, for him whom historians combine to honour as 
the worthiest of the Roman people. 

The habits of mind which Aurelius had cultivated 
during the period of his probation, were awhus 
little fitted, perhaps, to give him a foresight JSSSSi^ 
of the troubles now impending. Jn pre- wmSiflf uw 
siding on the tribunals, in guiding the de- •"*'*"• 
liberations of the senate, in receiving embassies and 
appointing magistrates, he had shrunk from no 
fatigue or responsibility; but the distaste he ex- 
pressed from the first for his political eminence, 
continued no doubt to the end ; his heart was still 
with his chosen studies, and with the sophists and 
rhetoricians who aided him in them.* Hadrian, in 
mere gaiety of heart, turned the prince into an 
academician, but it was with genuine reluctance, and 
under a strong sense of duty, that Aurelius con- 
verted the academician into the prince. But the 
hope that his peculiar training might render him a 
model to sovereigns, the recollection of the splendid 
fallacy of Plato, that states would surely flourish, 

> CapitoL M. Anton, Phil, 5. : '* Ubi se comperit ab Hadriano adop- 
tatniD, magis est deterritus quam letatus .... cnmque ab eo 
domestic'i qucererent, cur tristis in adoptionem regiam tranairetf 
disputavit, qus mala in se contineret imperium.** ^ t 
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were but their philosophers princes, or were but their 
princes philosophers, sustained him in his arduous 
and unwelcome task, and contributed to his success 
in it.* Though little aware, as yet, of the unparal- 
leled demands whidh the exigency of public affairs 
would actually make upon his energies, he showed at 
the moment of his accession that he had completed 
a conquest over himself. Although, by Hadrian's 
express direction, the young Verus had been adopted 
together with him by Antoninus, their parent had re- 
solved, from the first, to treat them on an unequal 
footing. He had given his own daughter to Aurelius ; 
he had associated him in the government, and be- 
stowed on him his confidence as his destined suo 
cessor. To Verus he had shown no such special 
marks of favour. He had scrutinized the child's 
character, in which no training availed to correct 
disorders inherited from a weak and dissolute sire; 
and even when Verus attained to manhood, Antoninus 
would not suffer him to participate in the duties of 
sovereignty. He seems to have placed the youth iq 
no public post whatever ; but surely a . man so good 
and just would not thus have slighted his ward, had 
he not been convinced that his faults were incor- 
rigible.* Accordingly, in nominating a successor, 
he seems to have passed over Verus altogether. But 
Aurelius had no such confidence in his own superi- 
ority. He suffered his affection, at least, to persuade 
him that he could guide his brother's steps and cover 
his deficiencies. When the senate hailed him with 
acclamations as the natural heir and successor to 
their deceased favourite, he caused all his own 

' Capitol. M. Anton, Phil. 27-: ** Sententia Platonis semper in ore 
fait: florere civitates, si aut philosopfai imperarent, aut imperatores 
philosopharentur." Comp. Plato, de RepvbL v. 18., referred to by 
Cicero, ad Qu, Fratr. i. 1. 10. Victor quotes the sentiment as that 
of the elder Antoninus. 

• Capitol. »» F€r. Imp. Br. "Diu autem et privatiis fait, et ea 
honorificentia caruit qua Marcus ornabatnr.** ,<-^ -, 
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honours and offices to be communicated to Verus, 
giving him the title of Augustus as well as of Csesar ; 
so that now, for the first time, two Augusti sat 
together in the purple, and the legends of the coin 
age celebrated their mutual concord or joint liber 
aUty.^ Auxelius henceforth contented himself with 
the legitimate prerogative of seniority and the natural 
ascendancy of a nobler and stronger character ; nor 
did Verus, whose slight and perhaps vicious temper 
was not devoid of affection, unduly resent the superi- 
ority thus gently asserted. The elder emperor as- 
sumed, indeed, somewhat of the parental relation 
towards his younger colleague, betrothed to him his 
daughter Lucilla, and directed him to bear the adop- 
tive names of Lucius Aurelius Antoninus Verus Com-- 
modus. After transacting the requisite ceremonies 
in the senate, both princes repaired together to the 
prsBtorian camp, and obtained the sanction of the 
soldiers to their installation, with a promise of 20,000 
sesterces to each of the guards, and a proportionate 
largess to the legionaries. 

This liberal offer was no doubt promptly redeemed. 
The treasury was full, and at the critical 
moment of the transfer of pow^ the chief oAefr?^' 
with money in hand commanded all suf- 
frages.* Already the emperors were troubled with the 
report of an insurrection of Iberians in Lusitania, 
and of an irruption of Moors into Spain.* The 

' Capitol. /.c: **Sibiqae consortem fecit, cnm illi soli senatns 
detnlisset imperiam.'* Eutrop. yiil. 5. : ** Tom primum Rom. resp. 
daobns . . . parait; cum usqae ad eos singulos semper habaisseft 
Augustos." 

' Eutrop. yiii. 8., of the elder Antoninus: ** .barium opulentum 
reliquit." 

' Capitol. M, Anton. Phil 8. The conduct of Friscns, unnoticed 
by the earlier historians, is recorded from some other sources by 
Oonstantine Porphyrogenitus : fri 8' iv BpirawUf crrpartSaras TlplffKOw 
vwoirrpdrrfyop tXXovro avTOKpdropet 6 Sk vapTrrffffaro. Noel des V^gers, 
Easai sur M. Awrek, p. 29. The successive poRts held by Prificus 
are specified in an inscription found at Rome, which may have been 
engraved on the base of a statue. Google 
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Chatti broke into Graul and Rhaetia, counting, per- 
haps, on the unsteady attitude of the provincid 
rulers ; and in Britain we are assured that the pre- 
fect Statins Prisons was oflTered the purple by his 
soldiers, and hardly suffered to decline it.* Aurelius, 
with prudence and moderation, contented himself 
with recalling his rival, and gave him another com- 
mand in Syria, where his military talents might be 
serviceably employed. Calpumius Agricola, who was 
sent to replace him, diverted the minds of the legion- 
aries by a well-timed attack on the Caledonians ; but 
his object was perhaps gained when he had led forth 
his men from their camps, and the total absence of 
inscriptions of this date on the line of the Antonine 
wall seems to show that the Boman arms were not 
now seriously occupied on the frontier of the British 
province.* 

The commander of the forces in Syria was always 
venuanamw formidable to the emperor at Eome, espe- 
Sf tSToT^* cially at the moment of a new accession, 
in syrifc When we hear that on the death of Anto- 
ninus war broke out on the Eastern frontier, we may 
guess that the new rulers hoped to anticipate revolt 
by an aggressive movement. But the mutual jealousy 
of the Romans and Parthians, ever on the watch to 
baffle each other in the affairs of Armenia, was ready 
at all times to burst into a flame; and the last 
thoughts of Antoninus, embittered by the misconduct 
of his royal clients, may have been clouded with 
apprehensions of an outbreak in this quarter, as soon 
as his own firm hand should be withdrawn.^ There 
was serious prospect of war in the East. It was 

> Capitol. AT. Anton. Phil 21, 22. 

< Stuart, Caledonia Bomana ; Noel des Vergers, Esaai nor M. 
Aurele, p. 63. The name of Calparaias Agricola occurs on the lower 
wall. Gruter, Inscript. 86. 7.; OrelL Inscript iii. 5861. 

' Thus Capitolinus reports, in apparent contradiction to other 
statements, that on his death-bed Antoninos ^* Nihil aliad quam de 
regibus quibus irascebatur locutus est," ^ , 
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deemed prudent for one at least of the emperors to 
assume command there in person, and Aurelius de- 
puted to his colleague the care of this enterprise, in 
which, with chosen generals at his side, he might 
gain distinctions, while his frivolity and weakness 
would be removed at least from the gaze of the citi- 
zens. Nor, indeed, was the charge Aurelius retained 
for himself at home lighter or less important. 

Though the eagles had retreated from the Tigris 
to the Euphrates, the chiefe who had seen ,^^^^^ 
how irresistible was their swoop, and how RomJtothe 
terrible their fury, had not ventured to 
follow them to their nests, and assail them in their 
own fastnesses. But the Parthians seized the moment 
of a change in the succession for a side blow. An- 
other Vologesus, who had had no personal experience 
of the Eoman valour, revived the claims of his nation 
over Armenia. The legions were summoned to assert 
the influence of the empire : but the legions were 
enervated by long peace and luxury ; discipline had 
been shattered ; and neither the soldiers nor their 
officers were fit to contend against a vigorous foe in 
a difficult coimtry.' The Eoman arms met with a 
series of reverses. Their defeat at Elegia was severe 
enough to recall the disasters of Charrse and the 
Teutoburg. Severianus, prefect of Cappadocia, de- 
ceived by a pretended prophet, was slain, with the 
total rout of a legion.* Meanwhile, Aurelius had 
accompanied his colleague into Campania, and there 
bade him speed on his mission to the East ; but Verus 
had loitered on the way, and was still wasting his 
time at Apulia, while the authority of the empire 

' Fronto, Epist ii. 193., draws a pictare of the degeneracy of the 
Syrian army. 

' Locian, in Alexandra, c 27. The leader of the Parthians is here 
ealled Othryades, a mistake for Osroes, or Chosroes. Comp. Lncian, 
Quomodo HUt sit Conscrib. c. 21. Dion, Ixxi. 2.« describes the Par- 
thians as the assaihints. The Romans were defeated, as of old, by the 
me of the bow. 
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^as imperilled on the frontiers. Fortunately, Rome 
still possessed in the East a captain of the 
B^SI^d ' ancient stamp. The valour of Avidius 
**" Cassius checked the advance of the victors, 
and turned the tide of victory. The whole force of 
the empire was placed at once in his hands. Verus 
reached the province, but took no active part in the 
campaigns that followed. The peace which he lan- 
guidly offered was disdainfully refused.* WTiile, 
however, the young prince amused himself at Antioch 
and Daphne, or fretted at the ribald jokes of the 
populace, Cassius led his legions once more to the 
Tigris, took the capitals of the Parthian monarchy, 
sacked Seleucia, and burnt the .royal palace at 
Ctesiphon.* The conquests of Trajan were suddenly 
recovered ; the glory of the Soman arms was vindi- 
cated; the confidence of the soldiers was re-esta- 
blished. Statins Priscus, who succeeded to the com- 
mand in Cappadocia, re-occupied Artaxata. Furius 
Satuminus, Claudius Fronto, Martins Verus, Julius 
Marcianus, and Pontius JElianus, the chiefs of the 
victorious army, shed a halo of renown over the last 
splendid successes of the empire.* 

Nor did these gallant warriors want for pens to 
These actions cclebratc their exploits. The excitement 
S?hiItoriJ° caused by this sudden revival of the old 
dr Q» time. Roman prowess seems to have kindled the 

^ Fronto, however, turns this transaction into a subject of pane- 
gyric (ii. 841.): *' Literas ultro dederat bellnm, si vellet, conditioni- 
bns poneret. Dum oblatam pacem spemit barbarus, male mulcatus 
est." 

• Dion, /. c; Capitol. Anton, Phil 9., Ver, 8. Lucian refers to the 
severity of this contest, and the great battles fought at Europns 
and Sura, on the Euphrates. Cassius entered Babylon. The names 
of five legions, and of detachments from various others, which 
served in this war, may be recovered from medals and inscriptions^ 
Noel des Vergers, Essai, p. 57. 

' These names may be traced in various inscriptions, and also in 
Lucian's satire. The Chinese writers make mention of a pretended 
Boman embassy, referred to this period, from a chief designated m 
Antun (Antoninus). Noel des Vergers, p. 58. 
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imagination of the men of letters, and transformed 
the herd of grammarians, anecdotists, and rhetoricians 
into military historians,^ All, however, that we know 
of the composition in which they celebrated the 
glories of Verus and Cassius, is unfortunately confined 
to the sarcastic criticism of a contemporary satirist. 
Lucian requires us to believe that the narratives of 
these pretended Livys and Sallusts were mere clumsy 
romances, and that the few real facts they recorded 
were overlaid with fictions, or distorted by rhetorical 
flourishes. The work which Fronto, the preceptor 
of Verus and Aurelius, consecrated to this interesting 
subject, has escaped the reflections of Lucian: pos- 
sibly it was not composed till after the publication 
of the treatise On the Art of Writing History. The 
introduction alone remains. Its merit is triiiing, and 
may cause us to wonder at the excessive reputation 
enjoyed in his own day by its author ; nor can we 
doubt that its affected verbiage was devoted to cover- 
ing all the defects, and enhancing all the merits of 
the imperial hero. Posterity at least was not de- 
ceived by it. The common voice of later writers 
declare that Verus proved wholly incompetent to 
direct the affairs over which he nominally presided, 
while some insinuated that, intoxicated by his lieu- 
tenants' successes, he dreamt that he could govern 
the empire alone, and actually intrigued to overthrow 
his colleague and patron.^ 

After a struggle of five years, Vologesus, driven 
from his capital and overmatched in every quarter, 

* Lucian, Quomodo Hist sit Conscrib, Of this swarm of historians 
we recover the names of Calpprnianas of Pompeiopolis, of Callimor- 
phus, surgeon to a legion, of Antiocfaianus, of Demetrius of Saga- 
iessus, and of Asinius Quadratus. Noel des Vergers, p. 62. 

* Fronto, de Princip. Hist. ii. 337. Verus, in one of his letters, 
etitreats Fronto to write the history of this war, offering to send 
him the necessary materials. The actual account, as far as our 
fragments extend, is a curious parallel between Trajan and Verus, in 
which the palm is openly given to the latter. 
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was compelled to sue for peace. The cession of 
Mesopotamia was demanded and enforced. 
Once only during the progress of hostilities 
had Verus quitted his voluptuous retreat, 
when he retraced his steps as far as Ephesus to receive 
his affianced bride, and prevent, as was surmised, 
the further advance of his father-in-law within his 
dominions. On the conclusion of peace in 
166 he hastened back to Eome, where 
Aurelius received him with open arms, and threw 
a veil over his want of personal prowess by conduct- 
ing a joint triumph with him.* The two emperors 
assumed the titles of Parthicus, Armeniacus, and 
Medicus, though Aurelius refused, at first, a share in 
honours for which he had not personally contended.* 
Verus, ashamed perhaps of his own demerits, pressed 
these honours upon him, and at last overcame his 
reserve. Which of the two heroes^ asked the courtly 
Fronto, ought we most to admire f 

It has been said that the cares of empire at home, 
M. Aai«iins 'with wMch Auxclius specially charged 
atRome. himsclf, wcro not less grave than those on 
the frontier. After .attending his colleague into 
Campania, he had returned to apply all his resources 
to the relief of tfte city,- which was suffering from 
Hitdeferanoe iuundations aud scarcity. Casting aside 
tothe«n«u,. i^jg books, to which he had little leisure 
again to apply himself, and bidding farewell to the 
benches of the rhetoricians, which he had so long 
frequented, he took the affairs of state and the wisest 
counsellors of the senate to his bosom. He increased 
in various ways the employments and the considera- 
tion of the illustrious order. The appellate juris- 
diction of this supreme court was extended by him, 

' Capitol. Anton, PhU, 12. 

' Of these and several triumphal designations Medicos alone, it is 
said, never occurs in medals or in8criptions,.to avoid, perhaps, a pos- 
sible misinterpretation. ^ , 
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particularly in cases in which the prince's own inter- 
ests were concerned. Hadrian had superseded the 
functions of the old municipal oflBcers of Italy, the 
duumvirs, sediles, and dictators of Sanmium and 
Etruria, by the appointment of four juridici of con- 
sular rank.^ But this institution was again revised by 
Aurelius, who offered the high and lucrative distinc- 
tion to a larger class by extending it to praetors also.* 
Beneath these superior officers was a larger class of 
curators, who discharged judicial functions in the 
several burghs of Italy, and these were now to be 
selected from the whole body of the senators. Aure- 
lius was constant in his attendance in the curia, even 
when he had no measures of his own to propose. 
When he had a Relation to make to the fathers he 
would come, even from the distance of a Gampanian 
villa, in person, rather than introduce it by the mouth 
of his quaestor. Nor did he fail to attend the comitia 
of the senate, at which the prince's direct appoint- 
ments were still formally ratified, and which, it 
seems, were tedious solemnities, often protracted far 
into the night. Yet he would never quit the assembly 
before the consul pronounced the venerable formula : 
Conscript fathers y we nx) longer detain you. The 
respect thus paid it was acknowledged by the grati- 
tude of the body, and a full meed of praise accorded 
him by its historians. It was taken as a further 
compliment that when he wished to gratify a friend 
with the choicest of boons, instead of giving him 
slaves or ornaments, he conferred on him the rank 
of senator. None of the virtuous chiefs of Kome 
showed more deference to the senate.' 

* Spartian, Hadrian* 19.; Capitol. Anton. Phil 11. 

* Thus we read in an inscription of C. Cornelius Tbrallns, •* Juri- 
dicus per Flaminiam et Umbriara," who is praised bjr the people of 
Ariminuai, ** Ob eximiam moderationem, et in sterilitate annons 
laboriosam fidem." From this mention of a scarcit^r Noel des Verjrcrs 
(^Ettai, 45.) supposes that the institution may be referred to the first 
years of Aurelius, a very precarious conclusion. ^ j 

* Capitol. Id. Anton, Phil, 10, 11. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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The merits of this excellent emperor consisted, 

however, not so much in the vigour of Ms 

Choice of own acts, or the breadth and justness of 



his views, as in the choice of good ministers 
and able instruments. Amidst the exhaustion and 
lassitude of the great families at this era of luxurious 
security, it was not in their ranks that he could ficd 
men of shrewdness and energy to repair or sustain 
the machine of empire. The ministers of Aurelius 
were chosen from the teachers of his own favourite 
philosophy ; they were accomplished speakers, and at 
the same time men of sense and practical ability. 
Such, we may believe, was Junius Rusticus, — Our 
fi^nd the prefect^ — as he is addressed by his patron 
in a rescript of The divine brothers, who, after being 
twice consul, commanded for many years in the city, 
and is supposed to have passed sentence from his 
tribunal on Justin, the Christian martyr.* The pre- 
fecture of the city, it seems, was now only given to 
persons who had been twice consul; an ample 
guarantee, in the eyes of the senators, against the 
rash and careless favouritism of the earlier Caesars. 
Cornelius Fronto, another rhetorician, had attained 
the consulship as far back as the reign of Hadrian, 
but declined oflfice in the provinces. He con- 
tinued in his old age to attend and advise his 
imperial pupil, who treated him with the highest 
consideration.^ The names, moreover, of Salvius 

* Themistius, Orat 13. 17.; Digest xlix. 1. 3.: "Ex rescripto 
divorain fratrum," ue. Aurelius and Verus. M. Aurcl. Comment 
i. 7.; Dion, Ixxi. 35. The martyrdom of Justin is placed between 
165 and 168. 

* The discoverj of the remains of Fronto, consisting of a large 
number of letters between him and his pupils Aurelius and Ve^us, 
together with a sketch of contemporary history, Prindpia Historic, 
and some miscellaneous fragments, has lowered rather than raised the 
reputation of the man who in his own day was considered a second 
Cicero. His history is a vapid panegyric, his letters idle prattle. He 
was, perhaps, very old at the time of writing them; but at best they 
cast a fatal shade over the literary character of the age. 
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Julianus the Jurist, of Helvius Pertinax, himself 
afterwards a virtuous but unfortunate emperor, of 
CatiHus Severus, Valerius Asiaticus, Martius Verus, 
and other persons of high public character, are re- 
corded in the list of prefects, as men on wjiom 
Aurelius justly bestowed his esteem and confidence.' 
During the last years of the Parthian expedition, 
the government had been disquieted by 
despatches from both the Upper and Lower bwblriSs 
Danube, announcing repeated inroads of whole i^u- 
the barbarians along the whole course of 
the river. Aurelius felt that Eome was not strong 
enough, at least at the moment, to wage two great 
wars simultaneously. He had directed his officers to 
connive, to bribe, to temporize, till the renewal of 
peace in the East should leave a numerous army 
of veterans free for other service. The honours 
with which the emperors were greeted, the triumph 
they celebrated, the victories they proclaimed on the 
return of Verus, disguised to the populace the deep 
anxiety of their statesmen, who seem to have been 
struck now suddenly, and for the first time, by ap- 
prehensions of decline at the centre of the empire, 
and of increase of power in its assailants on the 
frontiers. Aurelius was evidently much ^ ^^^^^^ 
depressed; Verus continued careless and 5^°J^ 
insensible as ever. The younger Caesar 8u^in«n«w 
flung himself into the dissipations of his 
villa on the Clodian Way, and among his boon com- 
panions paracied the trophies of his campaigns, his 
troops of buffoons and players, dancers and conjurors, 
and all the vilest spawn of the Orontes.^ 

* Koel des Vergers, Essai, Sec. p. 54., from Borghesi's recent in- 
▼estigations among the inscriptioDS. 

' Capitolinus (Ver. 4.) compares the vices of Verus to the mad 
freaks of Caius, rhe low buffoonery of Nero, and the tasteless glut- 
tony of Vitellius: ** Amavit et aurigas, prasino faven?. Gladiatorum 
etiam frequentius pugnas in convivio habuit/' Aurelius groaned 
over dissipation which he deemed extravagant and vicious : " Post 
conyivium lusum est tesseris usque ad lucem.'* . gitized byGoOQlc 
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But these noxious instruments of dissipation were 
not the most fatal &dft^ the East had now 
■pteMi conferred upon her conquerors. The army 

thr"mp?« of Syria, which accompanied Verus into 
rHilrai!li%i& Italy, was deeply infected with the germs 
of a strange and deadly pestilence, con- 
tracted in the marshes or sands of Mesopotamia. In 
every town it traversed it disseminated the infection.^ 
In Eome, the number of victims amounted to many 
thousands. The virulence of the disease was no 
doubt increased by the long-continued scarcity, and 
the general misery of the people. Superstitious 
fears demanded a crime and a victim. The crime 
was discovered in the treachery employed, as it was 
averred, by Avidius Gassius in the sack of Seleucia; 
and thence, according to report, the seeds of plague 
were scattered &r and wide on the opening of a 
coffer in the temple of Apollo.' Gassius, inde^, was 
too powerful to be sacrificed to a popular outcry. 
We may conjecture, however, that the fierce hostility 
to the Ghristians, which now suddenly blazed forth, 
was due to these panic alarms. Not among the 
Ghristians only, but through the ranks of Pagan 
society also, prophecies of the world's impending 
conflagration were boldy advanced, and eagerly cre- 
dited. Misery and terror, terror and imposture, went 
as usual hand in hand. Pretenders trifled with the . 
popular agony for gain or notoriety. One man as- 
serted that the secular fire would descend at the mo- 

1 Capitol. Ver, 8.: **Fuit ejns fati nt in eas proyincias, per qnas 
rediit, Romam nsqae, laem secum deferre videretar." 

* Capitol. /. c: **Nata fertur pestilentia in Babylonia, nbi de 
tehiplo ApoUinis ex arcnla aurea, quam miles forte incident, spiritas 
pestilens evasit, atqae inde Parthos orbemqae complesse." Tbe 
statement is repeated by Ammianas Marcelliniis, xxiii. 6. 24., with 
the variation that the effluvium proceeded from a narrow chink or 
crevice in the temples. Tlie fatal effects of subterranean gases were 
often the subject of wondering remark tu the ancients. See Apnl 
da Mundo, p. 729., and the commentatois on Amm. Marceil. inloe. 
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ment when, casting himself from a tree in the Campus 
Martins, he shonld be seen transformed into a stork. 
He leapt from the tree, and let a stork fly from his 
bosom ; but the trick was discovered, and forgiven, 
with a pensive sigh, by the gentle Aurelius.^ The 
emperor's philosophical tenets, however inconsis- 
tent with a genuine belief, recommended a re- 
verential observance of established cults; and the 
enthusiasm of so tender a spirit was itself akin to 
superstition. He was fain to invoke in aid of the 
commonwealth all the rites and formulas of pagan 
religion. He summoned to Borne the ministers of 
every deity, foreign as well as national, performed a 
solemn lustration of the city, and delayed his de- 
parture for the war till he had celebrated a lectis- 
temium seven days successively.^ Meanwhile, the 
bodies of the dead were too numerous to be tended 
with the usual ceremonies. Carts and waggons were 
employed to convey them to their place of sepulture. 
Not the vulgar herd of the Suburra only, the usual 
victims of a pestilence, were stricken, but many of 
the highest rank also suffered. Aurelius marked the 
national character of the calamity by according to 
small as well as great the melancholy tribute of a 
public burial. The plague diverged in every direc- 
tion from the line along which it had been carried. 
It spread from east to west, to the right and to the 
left, with such virulence, that one writer, at least, 

' Capitol. M. Anton, Phil 13. 

' The sacrifices which Aurelius made on this occasion were re- 
membered two centuries later ; and when Julian offered similar pro- 
pitiations to the national divinities before engaging in his Parthian 
expedition, he was reminded of the epigram current in the days of 
his predecessor. Cf. Ammian. Marc. xxv. 4. : 

oi fi6€s ol K€VKol MdpK^ r^ Katffapi x^P*^^ * 

&y 8i ffh vuthffris hfifiks iaru\6fit$a. 

Bat the same venerable je^t had already been applied to Augustus. 

Seoec. de Benefic, iii. 27. : ** Rufus, vir ordinis senatorii, inter coenam 

• optaverat, ne Ccesar salvus rediret ex peregrinatione quam parabat; 

tt adjecerat, idem omnes et tauros et vitulos optare." 
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has ventured to affirm that more than half the po- 
pulation, and almost all the soldiers, perished.^ 
Orosius may be credited in his fearful account of 
this visitation, though, with the natural feeling of 
his co-religionists, he ascribes it to the persecution 
of the Christians, which he says had already broken 
out in Asia and Gaul.* The plague, he says, ex- 
tended through many provinces, and so devastated 
the whole of Italy, that villas, towns, and lands were 
everywhere left without inhabitant or cultivator, and 
fell to ruin, or relapsed into wildernesses. It is 
affirmed, too, he adds, as if from accredited records, 
that the legions in their winter quarters were so re- 
duced that it was impossible to wage the Marcoman- 
nic war without raising a new army, which detained 
Aurelius three years at Camuntum.* 

It was in 167, in the depth of this sore affliction, 
c«mpaign ^hat ^^ emporors went forth together ; for 
of 167. Aurelius scrupled either to send Verus to 

the war without him, or to leave him in the city. 
The legions followed drooping with sickness and des- 
pondency ; reports from the scene of warfare were 
terrific. The audacity of the assailants, their numbers 
and organization, the alarm of the provincials, the 
falling in of the out-posts, and defeat of frontier co- 
horts, combined to show that the crisis was of no 
common kind, and would task all the energies of the 
state, all the energies of its rulers.^ But Aurelius 

* Eatrop. viii. 12.: '^Ut Romse ac per Italiam provinciasqae 
maxima hominum pars, militnm omnes fere copise languors defie- 
cerint." Ammian Marcel 1. /. c: ** Ab ipsis Persamm finibofi adns- 
que Khenum et Gallias.** 

* Oros. vii. 16.: •*SecTita est lues." Unfortunately, we cannot 
determine the year of the martyrdom of Justin, which Tillemont 
puts in 168, two years after the breaking out of the pestilence. Clin- 
ton, however, assigns the martyrdom of Polycarp to 166. Greswell, 
Suppl. Dissertations, p. 247. foil, to 164. 

" Oros. /. c: " Delectu militum quern triennio jugiter apud Car- 
nuntum M. Antoninus habuit.*' < 

* 1 he Qnadi and Marcomanni, it seems, had penetrated into Jtalj» 
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was as yet untried in war: to his subjects he was known 
at best as a laborious administrator of do- 
mestic affairs ; while Verus had only shown ^v^^^'"* 
himself abroad to earn general contempt. 
The citizens were not reassured by their departure ; 
and it was hardly to be expected that the barbariains 
would be terrified by their arrival. But the name of 
Imperator still commanded the respect of the nations. 
When the emperors reached Aquileia, they heard 
that the Marcomanni had already recrossed the 
Danube, and the Quadi, who had lately lost their own 
king, offered to accept a ruler from the Eomans. 
Verus, flushed with this first success, and already 
weary of a campaign which placed him under the eye 
of an austere colleague, proposed at once to return ; 
but Aurelius, assuming the rights of an elder and 
superior, forbade him to leave the camp.^ The retreat, 
however, of the barbarians allowed both the brothers 
to retrace their steps before the winter, and in the 
absence of all notes of time in our brief and meagre 
histories, the legend of a medal, and the casual notice 
of a statute, may serve to show that Aurelius was in 
Eome at the end of 167, and the beginning of the 
following year. 

Meanwhile every effort was made to recruit the 
legions, to reinforce the garrisons, to collect second cam- 
arms and munitions of war. With the re- ^*^*°" 
turn of the military season, the emperors exchanged 
the toga for the sagum, and once more revisited their 
camps. But their levies were not yet completed, the 
heart of the empire was stricken with languor, and 
its limbs shook and withered. It was necessary to 
enrol the slaves for service, as in the crisis of the 
Punic invasion, and after the overthrow of Varus.^ 

had sacked Opitergium, and even laid siege to Aquileia. Ammian. 
Marcell xzix. 6. 
' CapitoL M. Anton. Phil, U. * Capitol. M» Anton. Phil. 21. 
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The mustering of the forces at Aquileia served to 
concentrate the fatal sickness which had abated none 
of its virulence, and with which the skill of Gralen, 
th)e great physician, who was summoned to head- 
Theemperon quBTters, was uuable to cont^nd.* The em- 
«n>Mthe Alp., perors, indeed, now crossed the Julian Alps, 
and presented themselves in lUyricum, where they 
provided for the defence of Italy, instead of striking 
at the advancing power of the enemy. Again Verus 
urged his colleague to return. Baffled by a foe 
more invincible than the barbarisins, they again sus- 
pended their operations, and retraced their steps. 
They journeyed amicably in the same litter, the elder 
still striving to screfen the weaknesses of the younger ; 
Return and hut tho days of Verus were already num- 
deatbofvenu. ^gred ; shattered by fatigue and anxiety, if 
not by dissipation, he fell sick on the road, and ex- 
pired at Altinum in Venetia.* 

The decease of an unworthy associate was a reKef 
A.n.m. ^ the survivor. Aurelius could bear his 
A.C.922. ^^jj troubles more easily when no longer 
required to urge a reluctant colleague, whom he would 
not abandon to contempt. He desired the senate to 
decree a consecration ; nevertheless, he did not fail 
to asfliure it that the victories over the Parthians had 
been gained by his own politic dispositions, . not by 
the skill or courage of the stripling whom he pro- 
posed to deify. But the perils of the state now im- 
pressed him more deeply than ever. His gentle 

1 Galen was specially charged with the care of Commodas, the 
young son of Aurelius (born A.D. 161), with whom he soon left the 
camp for Rome, and there occupied himself in the composition of his 
voluminous medical treatises. 

* Capitol./. Cm Ver, 9,, M. Anton. PhiL 14.: "Lucius apoplezia 
correptns peri it." This writer rejects, with honest indignation, the 
fable that Aurelius caused his brother to be poisoned : ** Nemo est 
principum quem non gravis fama perstringat .... nota est fabnla 
quam Marci non capit vita .... sed hoc nefas est de Marco patari 
.... totam purgatam confutatamqae respuimus^ 
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nature was harrowed by the misery around him, 
inflicted by a Power with which it seemed even 
impious to contend. The weight of empire was too 
heavy a burden for the sensitive student ; yet of all 
the Bomans none bore it more manfully. He plunged 
into the struggle with the barbarians as a refuge 
from graver apprehensions ; yet when he could steal 
an hour from affairs for study or meditation, he still 
patiently reviewed the dogmas of philosophy, or ex- 
amined his own heart and conscience by abstract and 
eternal principles. The contest with the assailants 
was long and dubious. It is represented as a simul- 
taneous, and even a combined attack, of all the races 
on the northern frontier, who may be ranged under 
the three national divisions of G-ermans, Scythians, 
and Sarmatians ; though we may question the fact of 
an actual league among tribes so many, so various, 
and so distant* 

Anrelius seems to have mustered his legions at 
Carnuntum, the centre of the menaced line m. Auniim 
of defence, but his hand was long restrained ^^[^""^ 
by the weakness of his forces. Nor, with all a- «^- ^' 
his devotion to duty, did this gallant prince possess 
the vigour or the genius of a great commander.* He 
cast himself on the advice of his officers, and even of 
his nobles, and was wont to pretend that it better 
became him to follow the counsel of many, than 
compel all to submit to his sole direction.^ This 

^ From Dion, Ixxi. 12., and Capitolinns, M. Anion. Phil. 22., we 
get the names oif the Marcomanni, Quadi, Narisci, and Herinuuduri 
(German); the Latringi, Bori, lazjges, Astingi, Cotini, Daticrigi 
(Sarmatian) ; the Victovaleu, Sosibes, Sicobates, Roxolani, Bastamaa, 
Peacini, Alani, and Costoboci (Scjthian). See Greenwood, Hist, 
of the Germans, i. 176., who remarks on the improbability of these 
nations having formed a common confederacy. 

' Anrelins speaks disparagingly of his own natural genius: this 
may be BK>deety, but it agrees with the idea I form of bim. Com- 
waU. T. 6.: 9ptfAvnird aov ovk llx*^^^ BavftAaai. ttrrm' &AA^ ertpa 
voXAi, l^ &v obx ^x^*' «2ir<iv, ov yap ire^vira. iKf7pa oSv nap«xov/ 

* Capitol. M. AnUm. Phil 22. Avidius Caasius complained jof his . 

VOL. VIII. Z gitizedbyLiOOgle 
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indulgence they seem to have repaid by complaining 
of his severity, and carping at his studies ; but the 
war with the Marcomanni cost the lives of many of 
their number, and the Ulpian Forum was crowded 
with statues erected in their honour by their master.* 
Even through the winter were the Romans compelled 
to confront a foe, who chose the season of frost and 
ice for his inroads. They fought more than once on 
the bosom of the frozen Danube, when they could 
only keep their footing by placing their shields be- 
neath them.^ At other times die campaign was 
carried on during the greatest heats of summer. The 
Quadi surrounded and reduced them to straits by 
cutting oflf their supply of water. A sudden storm, 
which filled the Eoman camp with a seasonable rain- 
Bemarkabu fall, wbile tho eucmy was disordered by 
th!S*Q2adL*' violent lightnings, was regarded as miracu- 
A. D. 174. lous, and ascribed to the incantations of an 
Egyptian magician, to the prayers of a legion of Chris- 
tians, or to the favour of Jove towards the best of 
mortals, according to the various prejudices of dif- 
ferent observers.' The question itself would hardly 

neglecting the empire for his books : *' M. Antoninus philosophator, 
et qaeerit de dementia, et de animis, et de honesto et josto ; nee 
sen tit pro repablica." Vuloatios Gallicanos, in Avid, Cass, 14. 

^ Capitol. L c. The barbarians seem to have penetrated into the 
provinces in varions quarters. Pertinax, afterwards emperor, suc- 
ceeded in driving them out of Rhastia and Noricum. Capitol. Pertin, 
2.; Dion, IxxL 3. The presence of a great number of legions along 
the Danubian frontier is attested by inscriptions. Noel des Vergers, 
JEssai, see p. 77. foil. • Dion, IxTi. 7. 

• » See the account of the event as giren hj Dion, with the criticism 
of the Christian Xiphilinns $ and compare the fiEunons lines of 
Claudian, xxviii. 349.: 

** Chaldsea vago seu carmina ritn 
Armavere Deos, seu, quod reor, omne Tonantis 
Obsequium Marci mores potuere mereru'* 

Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 24.: ^'Fulmen de coelo precibns snis contra 
hod^ium machinamentum extorsit, suis pluvia impetrata." TertulUaiw 
trom whom the church-vtriters seem to have taken the idea of a 
Christian miracle, declares that letters of Aurelius to that effect were 
in existenoe. Apdog, 5, (cf. ad Scap. 4.). Eusebius, HisL JEccL j, 5., 
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be worth an allusion, but for the pertinacity with 
which it was once debated, and the importance even 
recently assigned to it. But, however insignificant the 
discussion may now appear, an interest will sti]l attach 
to the event, as long as the sculptures on the column 
of Aurelius, which still adorns the principal avenue of 
modem Eome, presents to us the figure of the Olym- 
pian Jupiter casting from the opened heavens his be- 
neficent rain-flood, and his appalling thunderbolts. 

But the victory thus signally gained was chequered 
by many reverses. The arms of Eome, Tnmbuwor 
however successful in the field, were impeded ^5"i Itu 
by the climate and the soil, by the wide " p"**"** 
spaces to be traversed, and the ubiquity of the enemy, 
Aurelius was retained in the north through several 
summers ; the treaties he made with his adversaries 
were repeatedly broken by them again, and the peace 
which was to secure him a triumph slipped constantly 
from his hand. To the public troubles which en- 
compassed him were added domestic calamities. Of 
the two sons, in whom he might hope to find a com- 
fort and support in his old age, a blessing to which none 
of his predecessors could look since Vespasian, Annius, 
the elder, fell sick in early youth, and ^^^^ 
died after a long decline ; Commodus, the ^th» of wi 
younger, though placed under the charge 
of the sage and gentle Fronto, displayed, from the 
first, an evil nature, A daughter named etii Mtuw of 
Faustina died also in opening girlhood. ^™"^°<*"- 
The father's tenderness for his children is attested in 

says merely X($7os ^X«* Oro8iu8,vu. 15 : **ex8tare dictnitur.** Ense- 
bias refers to a certain Appollinaris for the statement that the emperor 
gave to the legion the name of *' Fulminata,*' in attestation of the 
Chirstian miracle ; bat it is enough to say that th^re was a legion 
already so called nnder Trajan. Of recent writers Mr Fynes Clinton 
has given a full coUection of the authorities. (Appendix to Fast 
jRom. p. 24.) Professor Blunt, of Cambridge, the latest defender of 
Patristic miracles, has abandoned this one. which will hardly be 
maintained after his rejection by any ETiglish Protestant divine. See 
Ucti^u on the HUt. of the ChurcK p. 295. o,i,.edbyGoOQle 
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a letter to Fronto, which agreeably delineates bis 
amiable character.^ His regard for their mother was 
tender even to weakness, if at least she was as un- 
worthy of a husband's confidence as some historians 
have represented her ; yet even from his most intimate 
friend he disguises his vexation at the proofs he 
infldeii^ of received of her infidelity. Her guilt, in- 
Fwutina. dood, hc is said to have acknowledged and 
deplored ; but he refused to dismiss her, pleading, as 
was reported in excuse, that if he divorced his wife 
he ought also to surrender the empire her dowry.* 
Even at the commencement of their union, while 
Aurelius was occupied with aflfairs at Eome, or plunged 
in his studies in the recesses of the palace, Faustina, 
in the voluptuous villas of. Campania, rejected the 
restraints of matronhood with flagrant indecency.' 
Such is the account which has received general 
credence ; but allowance must be made for the 
ribaldry of contemporary anecdote, and for the hatred 
of the next generation towards the mother of the 
tyrant Commodus. The insinuation that this son 
was the base-born child of a gladiator, suggested, 
perhaps, by his passion for the shows of the arena, 
is belied by Fronto's warm assertion of his likeness 
to Aurelius, and by the testimony of existing coins 
which strildngly confirms it. 

Nor can we aflBrm with confidence another charge 

against Faustina, of still graver public im- 
^jid^ portance. The health of Aurelius caused 

her much anxiety ; for Commodus was fii- 
yolous and inexperienced, and, among the military 
chiefs now rising' to eminence, she saw perhaps more 
than one who might snatch at the purple on his de- 

> Fronton. Epist i. p. 258, 259. 

2 Capitol. M, Anton, PhU. 19.: **Dixisse/«rfiir, si nxorem dimit- 
timus, reddanms et dotem." Comp. 3 29. It should be observed 
that no such charges are brought against Faustina by Dion. 

• Fronton. Epigt ii. p. 52, 54. : *• Tam simili facie ut nihil sit hoc 

simmsimuiui.- „.e. by Google 
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cease, Aurelius was not perhaps originally sickly; 
in his youth he had enjoyed all martial and athletic 
exercises; but his devotion to study, according to 
Dion, had early weakened his health, and the fatigue 
and cares of hk painful position may have aggravated 
every morbid symptom. Faustina had accompanied 
her husband during his campaigns. After the rout 
of the Quadi, when the army selected him as Impe- 
rator, they proclaimed her Mother of the Gamps? 
She was on the spot, and from personal observation 
she was convinced that he had not long to live. She 
addressed herself, so it was asserted, to Avidius 
Cassius, assured him that the throne would presently 
be vacant, and incited him to assume the purple at 
tbe head of his legions, with the promise of her sup- 
port, and the oflFer of her hand.* She hoped thus to 
preserve her own poeition, and secure a throne, at 
least in reversion, for her son. Caasius, a descend- 
ant of the tyrannicide, professed hereditary hatred to 
tyrants, and was wont to lament that the republic 
could not be rid of one Imperator but by the hand 
of another.' Even in his youth he had harboured 
the idea of overthrowing the elder Antoninus, but his 
impetuosity had been checked and disguised by a 
prudent and loyal father. Verus had conceived just 
fears of his ambition, and bad warned Aurelius 
against him. Aurelius had replied in the tone of 

' Capitol. M. Anton, PhiL 26.; Dion, Ixxi. 10. 

« Dion, Ixxi. 22. Capitol. M, Anton. Phil 24. : « Ut quidam vo- 
lant." Vulcatins Gallicanus, Avid, Cass. 7.: "Ut quidam dicant." 
It is admitted that, according to another mmonr, this story was a 
pretence of Cassins, to persuade his soldiers that he had certain in- 
formation of the emperor's death. Gallicanus tells us that he ta)ces 
the account from the history of Marius Maximns, hut expressly says 
that he does not believe in the alleged guilt of Faustina. The reason, 
indeed, which he gives, that her letters exist, in which she urged her 
husband to punish the rebellion with severity, is not very conclusive. 
Seecc. 9. 10, 11. 

' Avidius Cassins claimed descent from C. Cassius, who had held 
the Syrian prefecture. His father was a Greek, a rhetorician of 
Cyrrbus, named Heliodorus, who had become prefect of Egy^ooglc 
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Stoical fatalism, that no prince ever killed hie sue-' 
cesBor^ and had added, repeating the sentiment of 
Hadrian, How wretched ia the lot of rulers, whose 
feare of treason are never credited till they have 
fallen by it I ^ He refused to adopt any precautions, 
and was content to leave the Syrian prefecture in the 
hands of one whom he knew to be brave and able, 
,and a bulwark of the ancient discipline; one who, in 
a luxurious age and a voluptuous capital, affected 
the character, of a Marius, and put to death without 
mercy the oflBcer who, without orders to fight, had 
gained him a victory; who finally had quelled a 
mutiny by throwing himself unarmed into the ranks, 
and inviting the soldiers to slay him if they dared.* 
Such was the man who suddenly announced at 
Antioch that Aurelius was dead, assumed the title 
of emperor, and having received the ensigns of 
sovereignty from a trusty adherent, whom he named 
his praetorian prefect, invited the legions to sanction 
his usurpation. But violent and headstrong as he 
was, he had failed in his calculations. The legions 
detested him ; they rose at once against him, and 
slew him on the spot, without awaiting the order of 
the emperor. The report, meanwhile, of his defec- 
tion reached Rome, and the senate boldly proclaimed 
him a public enemy ; but its courage rapidly evapo- 
rated on the rumour that he was in full march for 
Italy, prepared, in the emperor's absence, to take dire 
vengeance for the insult, and give up the city to 
plunder. The head of the traitor was conveyed to 
Aurelius, who beheld it with pity and concern.' 

* Gallicanns, Avid. Cass. 2. : ** Quod avas taas Hadrianus dixe- 
rit ; . . . . ejus autem exemplum ponere, quam DomitiAoi, qai hoc 
primas dixisse feitnr, malui.*' 

' Gallic, c. 4.: ** Meruit tiineri quianon timuit^'^an allusion toLucan, 
▼. 317. Capitol. Anton. Phil, 21.: "Cum per Egyptam Bacolici 
milites gravia mnlta fecissent, per Avidiuin Cassium retusi sunt." 

• Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 26.: **Doluit deiiique Cassium ex- 
stlnctum, dicens, voluisse se sine senatorio sanguine imperium tnui«* 
igere.'* 
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WIicU would he have done to you had he oonqiLered f 
exclaimed the bystanders. The sage calmly appealed 
to his own piety and virtue, and showed that all the 
princes who had perished violently before him, had 
fallen by their own deserts,* He entreated the sen- 
ate, to whom he left the punishment of this public 
crime, to deal mercifully with the guilty, requesting 
that no member at least of their order should suffer 
under his rule. The family of the traitor he caused 
to be spared, and even generously provided for them, 
and a tew centurions only were sacrificed to the exi- 
gencies of military discipline.* The senate, among 
whom Cassius may have had some half-concealed 
accomplices, was delighted at a clemency by which 
it personally benefited, and poured forth its praise 
and gratitude in broken exclamations : — pious 
Antonine, the gods preserve thee I clement Anto- 
niney the gods preserve thee! thou mightest and 
tvouldest not I — We have done what we should do I 
— May Commodus have his legitimate sovereignty ! 
— Confijnfa thou thine own offspring ; make our 
children safe and happy! — Violence cannot harm 
good, government ! — The tribunitian power for Com- 
modus! — Thy presence and protection for Gommo- 
dus ! — Hail to thy philosophy^ to thy patience^ to thy 
learning^ to thy nobility ^ to thy innocence! — Thou 

> Gallic. Avid, Com, 8. : ** Non sic Deos coluimus, nee sic vivi- 

mus, nt ille nos vinceret meruisse Keronem, meruisse 

Caligulam; Othonem et Vitclliam nee imperare volaisse." Galba's 
avarice he regarded as a public crime. The old story of burning the 
papers of the criminal, that hb accomplices might not be known, is 
repeated of M. Aurelius by Ammianus Mareellinus, xxi. 16. 

' The letters between Aurelius, Faustina, and the senate on this 
subject, are very interesting, and seem to be genuine. The children 
of Avidius Cassius were allowed to retain a portion of their patri- 
mony, and were admitted to public office. Commodus, however, on 
his accession, caused them ** all to be burnt alive." Gallic. Avid> 
Cass, 13. In consequence of this attempted revolt in Syria, Aure- 
lius ordained that in future no officer should hold the prefecture of 
the province in which he had been bom. Dion, Ixxl 81. QoOqIc 
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conquerest thy foes; thou overcoToest thy adversaries I 
— The gods protect thee ! — ^and bo on, all speaking 
together.^ 

The news of the defection of Gassius had reached 
Aurelius on the Dannbe. He sammoned bis 
MUn to'th* son, now in his fifteenth year, to his side, 
invested him with the robe of manhood, 
styled him PHnoe of the Youth^ and designated him 
for the consulship. Having thus defied the assault 
upon bis dynasty, he went forward to crush it. Before 
he reached Syria the enemy had fallen ; but Aurelius 
DeAthofFaw- ^^ occupicd for somc months in making 
««>»• dispositions for the future. During this pro- 

gress he lost Faustina, who died suddenly at 
Halala, at the foot of the Taurus. Faithful to the 
last to the unfaithful, he desired the senate to decree 
her divine honours ; he gave her name to the place 
of her decease, and built her there a temple; he 
established, moreover, a new foundation of Fans- 
tinian orphan girls.^ Aurelius had never before 
visited the East. He examined with great interest 
the most renowned seats of ancient wisdom, and 
favoured them with tokens of his munificence.* Ee- 
pairing from Antioch to Alexandria, where Cassius 
had gained support, he not only pardoned all offences, 
but condescended to act the part of a private citizen, 
frequenting the temples, schools, and lecture-rooms 
in the garb of a philosopher. On his voyage home- 
ward he lingered also for a time at Athens, and to 
prove himself without sin, in the true spirit of the 

' Gallic. Avid. Cass, IS. Thedateof the insurrection of Aridias 
Cassias is fixed by Clinton to the year .175. 

^ Capitol. M. Anton. Phil 26.; Dion, Ixxi. 29. Some said that 
she killed herself for fear of her complicity with Cassius being dvco* 
Tcred; others that she died of an attack of gout. 

* Capitol. /. e. I do not know bow else to interpret ** Apod mnltas 
(OrientiEUes proyincias) philosophise Testigia reliquit." Philostratu^ 
in the ** Lives " tells some anecdotes of Aureiius and the 6ophisw» 
and also mentions that he was obliged to punish the incorrigiUd 
Antiochians by interdicting for a time their spectaelea. j 
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Stoic religion, caused himself to be initiated in the 
mysteries.' In the autumn of 176 he finally reached 
Italy, landing at Brundisium, where he laid aside the 
military cloak and ensigns, and entered the city in 
the robe of peace. The senate decreed him Triumph om 
a triumph over the'Sarmatians, in which SSi.!""™"" 
the young Commodus was also a-sociated. a.d.i76. 
An arch was erected in the Campus on the Flamiuian 
Way, which was standing till modem times: some 
bas-reliefs have been saved from the ruin, which 
represent the apotheosis of Faustina. Au- The Antonjne 
reUus sits below, gazing with affection on «»*«««• 
his consort, wafted upwards on the wings of a spirit. 
The graceful column, banded like that of Trajan with 
spiral sculpture, on which his exploits are recorded, 
still seems to follow her ascent to heaven. It was 
crowned with the statue of the emperor, who deserved 
to share with Trajan the title of the Best ; and for 
many centuries these two noblest products of heathen 
culture, in the realms respectively of action and reflec- 
tion, occupied the pre-eminent elevation which Chris- 
tiau piety has since assigned to St. Peter and St. Paul.^ 
Shows and largesses, as usual, followed, some ad- 
ministrative measures were promulgated, Commodus 
was associated in the Tribunitian power, and married 
with modest solemnities. But the chief of ^^^^^ ^^ 
the empire could not resume his place in ^^^^ 
the senate and the palace. The Sarmatians ^^^^'^ 
had been triumphed over ; neverth eless, they 
rose again, or continued still in arms. The Marco- 

* CapitoL c. 27.: "Ut se innocentem probaret.** Aureliua, ac- 
cording to Dion, Ixxi. 31^ institated salaried teachers of all sciences 
at Athens, "for people of all nations;" vaaiv kvBpdarwois iidaa-KdKovs 
M irdffTis K^ou iriuSelas fiurOhy Miatov pipovrtis : which seems to in- 
dicate the establishment of lectures in yarioas languages. If so, it 
was no doubt a novelty. 

* That this column was originally surmounted by a statue of the 
emperor appears from the medals. This statue had long fallen^ 
when Pope Sixtus V. replaced it in 1589 by a figure of the Apostle 
l*aal. Buisen's Rom. iii. a. p. 330. ^ t 
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xnanni, the Hermunduri, the Quadi, were easily 
tempted to resume them.^ The efforts of the last 
ten years must be repeated, with failing confidence 
and diminished strength, against a foe more expe- 
rienced, and perhaps even more audacious, 
leavw^i^me Aurclius agam girded on his armour, and 
iSLAdg^M required his son to attend upon him. He 
hurled a blood-stained javelin before the 
temple of Bellona as a defiance and proclamation of 
war, and went foith to confront the enemy.* For 
three years he continued to prosecute his sad and 
painful task, to exhaust his own vigour, and the 
vigour of the empire, in a struggle in which ultimate 
success might well seem hopeless. He gained at 
least one considerable success by the hands of his 
lieutenant Paternus, and was hailed Imperator for 
the tenth time by the soldiers. The historians, in- 
deed, affirm that the crowning victory was in sight, 
and that another year would have sufficed to reduce 
these restless foes to entire subjection.* This, how- 
ever, is quite incredible. A decisive victory might 
have compelled them to offer tribute, but probably 
no victory would have insured their paying it Nor, 
indeed, was any such victory now to be gained, and, 
instead of their tribute being paid to the Romans, 
the great Sarmatian war was concluded by a peace 
Death of M. opportuncly bought by Eome. This final 
disgrace Aurelius did not live himself to 
witness. His weakly frame sank at last 
under its fatigues, and he was still, perhaps, buoyed 

' Aurelius had required the Marcomanni to remove to a distance 
of 38 stadia from the bank of the Danube, a very trifling demand, 
and appointed fixed days and places for their intercourse with tho 
Romans. The lazjges and Quadi consented to restore their captives. 
The former sent back as many as 100,000; the latter notorioQsljr 
neglected to observe this condition. Dion, Ixxi. 15, 16. 

* Dion, Ixxi. 33., adding, &s ye Kcd rwv tnjyyevofiivwv mrf i 
The solemnity was apparently already antiquated. 

■ Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. I c.j Dion, I c, 
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up by hopes destined nerer to be accomplished, when 
he was rescued from impending disappointment by 
a fever, which carried him off in his camp at Vin- 
dobona.* 

The despondency which had seized on the gentle 
emperor's spirits is strongly marked in the RefleouoM 
circumstances of his last hours. While an- SSiS'of 
ticipating his own decease with satisfac- '^^"*""- 
tion, and even with eagerness, he regarded himself 
as only a fellow-traveller on the common road of life 
with all around him, and took leave of his friends 
as one who was but just preceding them. If he 
regarded the condition of public affairs, the prospect 
of his son succeeding him was not such as to console 
him; for he could not hide from himself that 
Commodus was vicious, cruel, and illiterate.* The 
indulgence he had shown to his consort's irregular- 
ities might be pardoned by the state, to which they 

* At Vin<!obona (Vienna), according to Victor; at Sirminm, ac<* 
cording to Tertnllian, ApoL 25. He seems to have believed himself 
that his disorder was natural, for, as is said, he desired his son to 
leave him that he might avoid the risk of infection. Almost his last 
words were a request to his attendants not to grieve for him, bat to 
turn their thoughts to the still prevailiDg pestilence, and to their 
common perils. He even hastened his own end by abstaining from 
food. Dion, however, affirms for certain, that, though sick, he was 
actually cut off by poison, administered by the physicians in his 
8011*8 interest: obx M t^j v6(rov %v kcH r6rt iydcuatv, iXA* tnh r&it 
laTpuPf &s iy^ aoutms fJKOvara, r^ KofifiSScp x^ptC^'McVw*'. The Story 
may stand or fall with our general opinion of Dion's veracity. I am 
sorry to take leave of an author on whom I have had to lean so often 
and so long, with the expression of my distrust in his sources of 
secret history. From the first he shows a disposition to seize on 
the most flagrant imputations conveyed by his authorities, and as he 
approaches his own times these authorities are often mere private 
anecdotists. Capitolinus, who referred to Marius Maximus and to 
published histories, says nothing of this pretended crime, nor does 
Herodian. 

* Capitol. 3f. Anton. Phil. 28.: **Fertur filium mori voluis8e,cum 
eum talem videret futurum, qualis exstitit post ejus mortem; ne, at 
ipse dicebat, sirailis Neroni, CaligulsB. et Domitiano esset." His last 
word>, addressed to the centurion of the watch, according to Zonaras 
(xii. 2.), were, " Turn to the ribing sun, for I am setting." GoOqIc 
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were of little moment ; but his weakness in leaving 
to his graceless offspring the command of a world- 
wide empire must reflect more strongly on his 
memory. He may have judged, indeed, that the 
danger to the state from a bad prince was less than 
the danger from a disputed succession, espedally in 
the face of the disasters accumulating around it On 
his death-bed he warned his son not to underrate the 
peril from the barbarians, who, if at the moment 
worsted and discouraged, would soon revive, and 
return again to the assault with increasing vigour. 
And so he left the laws of inheritance, as now 
ordinarily received, to take their course, indicating 
his will that Commodus sho\ild succeed him by the 
simple form of recommending him to the care of bis 
officers, and to the fiivour of the immortal gods. On 
the seventh day of his illness he admitted none but 
his unworthy son to his chamber, and after a few 
words dismissed him, covered his head for sleep, and 
passed away alone and untended. Born on the 2()th 
of April, 121, and dying on the l7th of March 180, 
he had almost completed his fifty-ninth year. His 
career had been divided into three nearly equal por- 
tions : the first to his association in the empire with 
Antoninus ; the second, to his accession to complete 
sovereignty ; the third, from thence to his' decease. 
The first was the season of his general education, 
the second that of his training for empire, in the 
last he exercised power uncontrolled. In each he 
had acquitted himself well, in each he had gained 
himself love and admiration ; but the earlier periods 
were eminently prosperous and happy ; the crowning 
period was a time of trial, of peril, fatigue, distress, 
and apprehension. Historical parallels between men 
of different times and circumstances are very apt to 
mislead us, yet I cannot refrain from indicating the 
comparison, which might be drawn with unusual 
precision between the wise, the virtuous, the much- 
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suffering Aurelius, and our own great and good king 
Alfred. Both arrived early and unexpeo- m. Am«unt 
tedly to power; both found their people 5S3?Sfid 
harassed by the attacks of importunate ^^^'^^ 
enemies ; they assumed with firmness the attitude of 
resistance and defence, and gained many victories in 
the field, though neither could Ml to acknowledge 
the unequal conditions of the struggle. Both foimd 
themselves at the head of a weak and degenerate 
society, whose hour of dissolution had well-nigh 
struck. Nevertheless, they contended manfully in 
its behalf, and strove to infuse their own gallant 
spirit into a people little worthy of their champion- 
ship. But Aurelius and Alfred were not warriors 
only. They were men of letters by natural prer 
dilection and early habit; they were legislators, 
administrators, and philosophers, with this difference, 
that the first came at the end of a long course of 
civilized government, the second almost at its begin- 
ning ; the first at the mournful close of one period of 
mental speculation, the second at the fresh and 
hopeful commencement of another. The one strove 
to elevate the character of his subjects by the 
example of his own scrupulous self-examination; 
the other by precepts of obedience to an external 
revelation. But both were, from their early days, 
weak in body, and little fit to cope with the appal- 
ling fatigues of their position ; both, if I mistake not, 
were sick at heart, and felt that their task was 
beyond their power, and quitted life prematurely, 
with little reluctance. In one respect, however, 
their lot was different. The fortunes of the people of 
our English Alfred, after a brief and distant period of 
obscuration, have ever increased in power and bright- 
ness, like the sun ascending to its meridian. The 
decline of which Aurelius was the melancholy witness 
was irremediable and final, and his pale solitary star 
Was the last apparent in the Koman firmament (7qqqTp 
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The circomstances of the empire might indeed 
TtobM- '^^U inspire profound anxiety in the breast 
SSSj^Md o^ one to whom its maintenance was con- 
^aku^thLi fided. Hitherto we have seen the fron- 
of old. ^^gpg assailed in many quarters^ and the 

energies of the bravest princes tasked in their de- 
fence. But these attacks have been local and desul- 
tory. The Chatti on the Ehine, the Marcomanni on 
the Upper, the Sarmatians on the Lower Danube, 
the Eoxolani on the shores of the Euxine, have 
often assailed and vexed the provinces, but sepa- 
.rately and at different times ; Aurelius had to make 
head against all these enemies at once. The unity 
of the empire imparted a germ of imion to its 
assailants. Hence no champion of Kome had so 
hard a task ; hence Aurelius, far from making per- 
manent conquests beyond his frontiers, stood every- 
where on the defensive, and confronted the foe by 
his lieutenants in Gaul, Pannonia, Dacia or Moesia, 
while he planted himself commonly in the centre of 
his line of stations, at Carnuntum, Vindobona, or 
Sirmium : iience his wars were protracted through 
a period of twelve years, and though his partial 
victories gained him ten times the title of Imperator, 
none was sufficiently decisive to break the forces 
banded against him. The momentary submission of 
one tribe or another led to no general result ; not- 
withstanding his own sanguine hopes, and the fond 
persuasion of his countrymen, his last campaign saw 
the subjugation of Scythia and the safety of the 
empire still distant and doubtful. The barbarians 
were stronger at this crisis than ever, stronger in 
unity, stronger in arms and tactics, stronger possibly 
in numbers. Neither to Marius, we may beheve, 
nor to Germanicus, nor to Trajan, would they now 
have yielded as heretofore. But the empire was at 
least as much weaker. The symptoms of decline, 
indeed, were as yet hardly manifest to common 
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observation; under ordinary circumstances they 
might still have eluded the notice even of statesmen; 
but in the stress of a great calamity they became 
manifest to all. The chief of the state was deeply 
impressed with them. Against anxiety and appre- 
hension he struggled as a matter of duty, but the 
effort was sore and hopeless ; and from the anticipa- 
tion of disasters beyond his control he escaped, when 
possible, to pensive meditations on his own moral 
nature, which at least might lie within it. 

The brilliancy of the city, and the great provincial 
capitals, the magnificence of their shows symptom, of 
and entertainments, still remained, perhaps, Jm^JI .°L*n! 
undimmed. The dignity of the temples ^^nlxif 
and palaces of Greece and Eome stood, even SmS" Sfmi- 
in their best days, in marked contrast with SSiuraung^* 
the discomfort and squalor of their lanes °^«*^""- 
and cabins. The spacious avenues of Nero concealed 
perhaps more miserable habitations than might be 
seen in the narrow streets of Augustus ; but as yet 
we hear no distinct murmurs of poverty among the 
populace. The causes, indeed, were already at work 
which, in the second or third generation, reduced the 
people of the towns to pauperism, and made the 
public service an intolerable burden : the decline, 
namely, of agriculture and commerce, the isolation 
of the towns, the disappearance of the precious metals, 
the return of society to a state of barter, in which 
every petty community strove to live on its own im- 
mediate produce. Such, at a later period, was the 
condition of the empire, as revealed in the codes of 
the fourth century. These symptoms were doubtless 
strongly developed in the third, but we have at least 
no evidence of them in the second. We may reason- « 
ably suppose, indeed, that there was a gradual, though 
slow, diminution in the amount of gold and silver in 
circulation. The result would be felt first in the 
provinces, and latest in the cities and Eome itselt^ 
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but assuredly it was already in progress. Two texts 
•of Pliny assert the constant drain of specie to the 
East ; and the assertion is confirmed by the circum- 
stances of the case ; for the Indians, and the nations 
beyond India, who transmitted to the West their silks 
and spices, cared little for the wines and oils of 
Europe, still less for the manufactures in wool and 
leather which formed the staples of commerce in the 
Mediterranean.* There was still a great, perhaps an 
increasing, demand for these metals in works of art 
and ornament, and much was consumed in daily use, 
much withdrawn from circulation and eventually lost 
by the thriftless habit of hoarding. But the supply 
from the mines of Thrace, Spain, and Grermany was 
probably declining, for it was extracted by forced 
labour, the most expensive, the most harassing, and 
the most precarious. The difficulty of maintaining 
the yield of the precious metals is marked in the 
severe regulations of the later emperors, and is fur- 
ther attested by the progressive debasement of the 
currency.' 

Not more precise is our information respecting the 
movement of the population, which was 
the popuu- also at this period on the verge of decline. 
"** To the partial complaints of such a decline 

in Italy, muttered, as they generally were, by the 
poets or satirists, I have hitherto paid little heed. 
In statements of this kind there is generally much 
false sentiment, some angry misrepresentation. The 
•ndrabBtitu- substitution of slave for free labour in 
foHT^'iSLr. many parts of Italy, may have had the ap- 
tathe^tim- pearance of a decline in population, while it 
berofiUws. actuslly indicated no more than a move- 
ment and transfer. It was more important, however, 
in the future it foreshadowed than in the present 

* Plin. Hiat Nat vt 26., xii. 41. The sums are stated at 400,000f. 

annually to India, and SGO.OOOiL U) the East generally. 

« Cod, Justin. Jti. § 7. 4, 7.; AkQtm&ti*s Eoman^oin8.p. xiy. 
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reality. The slave population was not reproductive ; 
it was only kept at its level by fresh drafts from 
abroad. Whenever the supply should be cut off, the 
residue would rapidly dwindle. This supply was 
maintained partly by successful wars, but still more 
by a regular and organized traffic. The slaves from 
the North might be exchanged for Italian manufac- 
tures and produce ; but the vendors from many parts, 
such as Arabia and Ethiopia, central Africa, and even 
Cappadocia and other districts of Asia Minor, would 
take, I suppose, nothing but specie. With the con- 
traction of the currency, the trade would languish, 
and under this depression a country like Italy, which 
was almost wholly stocked by fmportation, would • 
become quickly depopulated. Still more, on the 
decline of the slave population, there would follow a 
decline of production, a decline in the means of the 
proprietors, a decline in the condition of the free 
classes, and consequently in their numbers also. That 
such a decline was actually felt under the Flavian 
emperors, appears in the sudden adoption of the 
policy of alimentation, or public aid to impoverished 
freemen.* 

Nor was it in this way only that slavery tended 
to the decline of population. Slavery in Eifcct«ofvioe 
ancient, and doubtless in all times, was KSftuSn 
a hot-bed of vice and selfish indulgence, o'-^'^'y- 
enervating the spirit and vital forces of mankind, 
discouraging legitimate marriage, and enticing to 
promiscuous and barren concubinage. The fruit of 
such hateful unions, if fruit there were, or could be, 
engaged little regard from their selfish fathers, and 

* We have seen that M. Anrelias instituted a new foundation of 
this kind in honour of Faustina. His bad successor seized upon 
these and similar funds. Pertinax found the alimentations nine 
years in arrear, and at the same time such a deficit in his treasury, 
that it was impossible to revive them. Capitol Pertin. 9. They were 
restored, however, or replaced by new foundations, in more favour- 
able times. I4>mptii. Alex. Sever. 57. Digitized by Google 
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both law and usage continued to sanction the expo- 
sure of infantfiy from which the female sex undoubtedly 
suffered most* The losses of Italy from this horrid 
practice were probably the greatest; but the provinces 
also lost proportionably ; the imitation of Soman habits 
was rife on the remotest frontiers ; the conquests of 
the empire were consolidated by the attractions of 
Boman indulgence and sensuality; slavery threw dis- 
credit on all manual labour, and engendered a false 
seatimient of honour, which constrained the poorer 
classes of freemen to dependence and celibacy; vice 
and idleness went hand in hand, and combined to 
stunt the moral and physical growth of the Roman 
citizen, leaving hii^ weak and morbid frame exposed 
in an unequal contest to the fsttal influences of his 
climate.' 

If^ however, the actual amount of population in 
Italy and other metropolitan districts had but lately 
begun sensibly to decline^ for some generations it 

1 I hare touched oq this subject in chapter xl. It is not neces- 
sary to refer to texts for the commonness of infanticide among th& 
ancients. Tacitus specifies the «fows and the Germans as remark- 
able exceptions. {Hist, r, 5.; Germ. 19.) That the practice was 
still in use in the third centnry appears from the Digest, xxviii. 2. ; 
nor was it forbidden, even by the Christian emperors, before Yalen* 
tinian. That such was the fate of ftemi^e oftener than of male 
children may be easily supposed. So Terence, Heaiut. It. 1. 11 
*^Meministin' me grayidam, et mihi te maximp apere e^cere, Sr 
ptiellam parerem, nolle tolli ? '* and Apuleius, Metam, x. p. 722.; 
TertuUian, ad Nat. 15w See C. €r. Zumpt, Bevolkerung in Alter- 
(hum, p. 70. 

^ Pliny, Hist Nat. iii. 24., seems tc^ intimate that, in his opinioa, 
there was a great decline of population in Italy since the time when 
(in the third century, b. c.) she had armed 700,000 foot and 70,000 
horse. Plutarch, de Defect Ora£, 8., says that Greece^ in hi» 
day, maintained only 3,000 hoplites. Such statements are falla- 
cious. We may observe that in the heat of the great European war^ 
«t the beginning of thia century. Great Britain had a force of 
800,000 men of all arms and services, while ten years ago, being a 
time of profound peace, she had not, perhaps, a quarter of that Dum- 
ber, yet her population had nearly doubled* There seems, however, 
to be direct evidence that parts both of Greece m^*^ Italy had much 
declined eyen in the second centoy. ^^^^^ ^ Google 
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had been recruited mainly from a foreign stock, and 
was mingled with the refuse of every nation, civilized 
and barbarian.* Slaves, freedmen, clients of the rich 
and powerful, had glided by adoption into the Roman 
gentes, the names of which still retained a fallacious 
air of antiquity, while their members had lost the 
feelings and principles which originally signalized 
them. As late as the time of the younger Pliny, we 
find the gentile names of the republic still common, 
though many of them have ceased to recur on the 
roll of the great magistracies, where they have been 
supplanted by others, hitherto obscure or unknown ; 
but the surnames of Pliny's friends and correspon- 
dents, which distinguish the family from the house, 
are in numerous instances strange to us, and often 
grotesque and barbarous. The gradual exhaustion of 
the true Roman blood had been already marked and 
deplored under Claudius, and there can be no doubt> 
though materials are wanting for ti-acing it, that the 
flux continued to gather force through succeeding 
generations.* 

The decay of moral principles which hastened the 
disintegration of Roman society was compensated by 

' There can be no question of the fact^ thoagh the texts referring 
to it bear a rhetorical domplexion. See, for instance, Seneca, ad 
Helv, 5. : ** Yidebis majorem • partem esse, quse relictis sedibus suis 
Tenerit in maximam quidem et pnlcherrimam urbem, non tamen 
soam." 

* Tac. Ann. xiii. 27.: "Plurimis equitnm, plerisque senatoribus 
non aliunde originem trahi.*' Zumpt, Bevolkerung in Altertfmnu 
p. 37., snspects that Tacitus himself waa of servile origin. I observe 
above forty surnames in Pliny's letters which are not to be found in 
the OnomastiGon to Cicero. Of these there are three classes on 
which I should fix as probably indicating servile origin:. 1. Greek; 
as Archippus, ApoUinarls, Aristo^ Eumolpus^ Polysenus, Thrasea : 
2. National ; as Africus, Hispanus, Macedo, Mauricus, Sardus : 3. 
Names of quality or circumstance, as Genialis, Prsesens, Restitutus,. 
Robustus, Pudens, Rusticus, Tacitus, Tiro, Tranquillus. Statins, 
according to Funccius, de Ling. Lat v. 197., is a servile name, " a 
Btando." I have before remarked how many of the sophists at 
Athens and elsewhere claimed connexion with noble Roman fami- 
lies. They were freedmen and clients of Roman houses, GoOqIc 

A A 9 ^ 
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no new discoveries in material cultivation. The idea 
Limits of ^^ civilization common to the Greeks and 
miSiriaj^ Eomans was the highest development of 
£den"t*S'Tii- the bodily faculties, together with the im- 
agination; but m exploring the agencies 
of the natural world, and turning its forces to the 
use of man, their progress soon reached its limits. 
The Greeks and Bomans were almost equally un- 
steady in tracing the laws of physical phenomena, 
which they empirically observed, and analysing the 
elements of the world around them. Their advance 
in applied science stopped short with the principles 
of mechanics, in which they doubtless attained great 
practical proficiency. Boman engineering, especially, 
deserves the admiration even of our own times. But 
the ancients invented no instruments for advancing 
the science of astronomy ; they remained profoundly 
ignorant of the mysteries of chemistry ; their medi- 
cine, notwithstanding the careful diagnosis of Hippo- 
crates and Galen, could not free itself from connexion 
with the most trivial superstitions. The Greeks specu- 
lated deeply in ethics and politics; the Bomans were 
intelligent students of legal theory and procedure; 
but neither could discover from these elementary 
sciences the compound ideas of public economy. 
Their principles of commerce and finance were to 
the last rude and unphilosophical. They made little 
advance, at the height of their prosperity and know- 
ledge, in the economy of labour and production; they 
made no provision for the support of the increasing 
numbers to which the human race, under the opera- 
tion of natural laws, ought to have attained. We 
read of no improvements in the common processes of 
agriculture, none even in the familiar mode of grind- 
ing corn, none in the extraction and smelting of ores, 
none in the art of navigation. Even in war, to which 
they so ardently devoted themselves, we find the hel- 
met and cuirass, the sword, spear, and buckler, iden- 
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tical in character and almost in form, from the siege 
of Troy to the sack of Eome. Changes in tactics and 
discipline were slight and casual, compelled rather by 
some change in circumstances than spontaneous or 
scientific. The ancient world had, in short, no versa- 
tility, no power of adaptation to meet the varying 
wants of its outward condition. Its ideas were not 
equal to the extension of its material dominion. A 
little soul was lodged in a vast body. 

The Egyptian civilization, the Hindoo, the Chinese, 
as well as the Greek and Roman, have all The decline of 
had their natural limits, at which their vi- Si°<£Ti"" 
tality was necessarily arrested. Possibly all SjromrRl! 
civilizations are subject to a similar law, ^""*®- 
though some may have a wider scope and a more 
enduring force than others; or possibly there may be 
a real salt of society in the principle of intelligent 
freedom, which has first learnt to control itself, that 
it may deserve to escape from the control of external 
forces. But Eoman society, at least, was animated 
by no such principle. At no period within the sphere 
of historic records was the commonwealth of Eome 
anything but an oligarchy of warriors and slave- 
owners, who indemnified themselves for the restraint 
imposed on them by their equals in the forum by 
aggression abroad and tyranny in their households. 
The causes of its decline seem to have little con- 
nexion with the form of government established in 
the first and second centuries. They were in full 
operation before the fall of the Eepublic, though 
their baneful effects were disguised and perhaps 
retarded by outward successes, by extended con- 
quests, and increasing supplies of tribute or plunder. 
The general decline of population throughout the 
ancient world may be dated even from the second 
century before our era. The last age of the Re- 
public was perhaps the period of the most rapid 
exhaustion of the human race ; but its dissolution , 
was arrested under Augustus, when the population * 
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recovered for a time in some quarters of the empire, 
and remained at least stationary in others. The curse 
of slavery could not but make itself felt again, and 
demanded the destined catastrophe. Whatever evil 
we ascribe to the despotism of the Caesars, we must 
remark that it was Slavery that rendered political 
freedom and constitutional government impossible. 
Slavery fostered in Eome, as previously at Athens, 
the spirit of selfishness and sensuality, of lawlessness 
and insolence, which cannot consist with political 
equality, with political justice, with political mode- 
ration. The tyranny of the emperors was, as I have 
elsewhere observed, only the tyranny of every noble 
extended and intensified. The empire became no 
more than an ergastulum or barracoon on a vast 
scale, commensurate with the dominions of the great- 
est of Soman slaveholders. It is vain to imagine 
that a people can be tyrants in private life, and long 
escape subjection to a common tyrant in public. It ' 
was more than they could expect, more, indeed, than 
they deserved, if they found in Augustus, at least, 
and Vespasian, in Trajan and Hadrian, in Antoninus 
and Aurelius, masters who sought spontaneously to 
divest themselves of the most terrible attributes of 
their boundless autocracy. 

We have noticed already the pestilence which he- 
fell Italy and many of the provinces in the 

PMtiienoe lad Teisn of Aurelius. There is reason to be- 
other natural T ,1 . .1 . T 

disturbanoea Jicve that this scourgo was no common dis- 
Stoti?*dS-*" order, that it was of a type new at least in 
"** the West, and that, as a new morbific agent, 
its ravages were more lasting, as well as more severe, 
than thosQ of an ordinary sickness. This plague, for 
it seems to merit the specific name, was observed by 
the great physician Galen, to whom it appeared as a 
new and startling phenomenon.^ He has given some 

' I have not seen Prof. Keeker's Commentatio de Peste Antmini- 
ana, 1835, in which the little that is known of this plague is said to 
be collected and examined. Zampt refers to the descriptioo of the 
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account of its symptoms, and, though its course and 
action are little known to us, there seems ground for 
believing that it formed an era in ancient medicine. 
At another time, when the stamina of ancient life 
were healthier and stronger, such a visitation might 
possibly have come and gone, and, however fatal at 
the moment, have left no lasting traces ; but periods 
seem to occur in national existence whew, there is no 
constitutional power of rallying under casual dis- 
orders.* The sickness which in the youth of the 
commonwealth would have dispelled its morbid hu- 
mours and fortified its system, may have proved fatal 
to its advancing years, and precipitated a hale old 
age into palsied decrepitude. The vital powers of 
the empire possessed no elasticity; every blow now 
told upon it with increasing force; the blows it 
slowly or impatiently returned were given by the 
hands of hired barbarians, not by the strength of its 
own right arm. Not sickness alone, but famines, 
earthquakes, and conflagrations, fell in rapid succes- 
sion upon the capital and the provinces.* Such 
casualties may have occurred at other periods not 

symptoms by Galen: ** Pustules appeared on the body, accompanied 
with inward heat and putrid breath, with hoarseness and cough. If 
the impostumes broke there was a chance for the patient's life, but if 
not, he was certain to die. Diarrhoea set in, and was the surest token 
of death." Bevdlkerung in Alterthum, p. S5. note. 

1 Niebuhr has expressed the opinion that ** the ancient world never 
recoTcred from the blow inflicted upon it by the plague which visited 
it in the reign of M. Aurelius." {Lectures on Roman Hist. ii. 282.) 
His comparison of its effects to those of the great plague at Athens 
may be fanciful, to those of the Black Death of the middle ages more 
fanciful still. The apparent degeneracy of English society after the 
plague of London might have served him for another illustration. 
But society soon recovers from such calamities, if its constitution is 
sound. It is in the decay of nations that such blows form real his- 
torical epochs. 

' Zumpt, Stand der Bevdlkerung, p. 84., gives a long list of earth- 
quakes, famines, and pestilences, fironi Augustus downwards. The 
plague of AureHus had a second outbreak under Commodus (Dion, 
Ixxii. 14.), in which 2,000 died in Rome daily. Another pestilence, 
more general and more terrible, is recorded about 260. Se^ partly 
cularly Zosimus, i. 26., and Euseb. Hist. Eccl vii. 2|iizedbyXLiOOglc 
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less frequently or disastrously ; but these were ob- 
served, while the others passed unnoticed, because 
the courage of the nation was now broken no less 
than its physical vigour, and distressed and terrified, 
it beheld in every natural disorder the stroke of fate, 
the token of its destined dissolution. 

Nor indeed was the alarm unfounded. These 
transient faintings and sicknesses were too 
pedjeiiu for*" truly the symptoms of approaching collapse. 
•tuck'of the The long line of the northern frontier, from 
**"'' Odessus to the Island of the Batavi, was 
skirted by a fringe of fire, and through the lurid 
glare loomed the wrathful faces of myriads, Germans, 
Scythians, and Sarmatians, all armed for the on- 
slaught in sympathy or concert. To buy off the at- 
tack with bribes and blackmail ; to deaden the shock 
by introducing other barbarians within the borders, 
on whom the first blow might fall, and possibly be 
repelled ; to recruit the stricken remnant of the 
legions with strangers, slaves, and the refuse of the 
streets ; such were the resources of the coward, the 
crafty, or the desperate ; but little trust was placed, 
« _. , , perhaps, in any of them. The people were 
lupentitiooi smitten with an access of superstitious de- 

erTanoes. ^q^. j^j^ . ^^^^ breathed fresh warmth into 
their ancient ceremonies, and fanned to brighter 
flame their slumbering altar-fires ; they sought again 
the long derided oracles, and revolved prophetic 
scrolls with trembling eagerness; they raised new 
shrinea to every deity whose power might temper for 
their preservation the air and the water, the sun- 
shine or the moonshine.^ They sacrificed many 

' The moral effect of these visitations in the middle of the third 
centarj is marked by the revived worship of all the deities supposed 
to have salutary influence in such cases, as of Apollo, Juno, Diana, 
Mars, Mercury, Liber, Neptune, Vulcan, Hercules, and ^sculapias. 
This may be traced on medals from the emperor Gallus. Eckhel, 
Doctr. Numm, vii. 357. foil.; Zumpt, p. 86. The worship of-ffiscQ- 
lapius appears to have spread at this period, particularly in Asia 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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hecatombs ; but the blood of bulls and lambs no longer 
reassured the fainting heart of the worshippers ; un- 
der the Eepublic Gauls and Greeks had been buried 
alive in the comitium in moments of public cala- 
mity ; and in the age of Aurelius victims were sought 
among members, not of a foreign nation, but of a 
hostile faith. The first persecution of the Pergecution of 
Christians under Nero I have ascribed to tJ^«chri*tii«. 
popular indignation at the unruly temper of the 
Jews, with whom they were at first confounded, and 
by whom they were discovered and denounced. The 
procedure, once established against them in the ca- 
pital on a special occasion, was extended abroad by 
zealous officials, and inflamed by the stubborn and 
mutinous spirit which seemed alone to animate them. 
Trajan treated Christianity as a breach of state dis- 
cipline ; but Hadrian, less of a martinet and more of 
a speculative thinker, controlled in part the assiduity 
of the proconsular courts-martiaL Antoninus, at 
peace with himself and with all the world, entertained 
no jealousy or anger towards these harmless sectaries, 
and was willing to allay the exasperation which the 
troubles of the provinces engendered against them. 
But Aurelius regarded the crime of Christianity, the 
crime of refusing to worship the gods, not as an out- 
•break of turbulence and disobedience, but as an insult 
to the majesty of the national divinities, and the pre- 
eminence of the national cult. As a philosopher he 
cherished himself no faith in the deities of the CapitoP, 

Minor. It is freqaentlj noticed by Aristides, Celsus, and Apuleiua. 
Justin Martyr remarks that the miracles of Jesus Christ were com- 
pared to the wonderful works of the God of healing. (Apol. i. 34.) 
The era is also marked by the appearance of pretenders to miracu- 
lous healing powers; new and mysterious remedies came into re- 
pute; experiments were made on the nervous system like those we 
call mesmeric, all calculated to enhance the idea of a divine inter- 
ference in the healing of diseases. See Greswell, p. 314., whose 
explanation of these circum>tances, as mere rivalry with the Chris- 
tian miracles, seems to me inadequate. 

' See, for instance, M. AureL Comment v. 8.: brwoiSv ^^'''* T^M}^qTp 
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but, as emperor, he paid not the less respect to 
the fabled objects of vulgar adoration ; nor could 
he excuse the horror with which the Christians 
shrank from joining formally in a service which the 
chief of the state deemed innocent and decorous.* 
These august shadows had nerved the arms of a line 
of heroes ; these potent names had swayed the im- 
perator in the field and the consul in the senate- 
house. They existed at least in the realities they 
had effected, in the deeds they had produced, in 
the resolutions they had inspired. Under their in- 
fluence the empire had waxed and flourished; the 
actual crisis of her fortunes was not the moment to 
test their value by a wanton defiance. The firmness 
of the Christians seemed to Aurelius strange and un- 
natural. He scanned it as a marvel before he re- 
sented it as a crime.^ In another generation the 
emperors will cease to reason or reflect on the pheno- 
menon at all. The increasing disasters of the state 
will seem to them, as they seemed already to the 
multitude, a proof of the anger of the gods against 
the most formidable enemies of Olympus.' 

The extent to which this persecution was carried 
under Aurelius is shown by records fully entitled to 
our reliance, whence we learn that many professors 
of the faith, of every condition and of either sex, 

fitvov Br I trwera^tp 6 'AtricA^xioj roir^ ImraaiaVf ^ ipvxpoXowriaof, 1j 
^WTToSTiaiav' roiovrSy i<rri Kcd t5, ffvviTa^€V TOtJry tj tSsv tihMw fp^ts 
v6aov, fj vi/ifHaa-iVy ^ iaro^oXi/jtf, 

* Thus Seneca, as quoted by Augustin, de Cimtaie Deu vi. 10.: 
** Meminerimus cultnm ejus magis ad morem quam ad rem pertinere." 

' M. Aurel. Comment, xi. 3.: ft^ Karh, ^t\^v Topdra^iv, &s ot Xptff- 
rtcwoi. 

' During the ages of persecution the Christian jEipologists Tery 
naturally set themselves to shoMr that the calamities of the empire 
were such as had occurred before, and could not be ascribed to the 
new- religion. So Arnobius, Adv. Genies, i. 4. : ** Quando est h<i- 
niHuum genus aqnarum diluTiis interemptum ? non ante nos ? 
quando mundus incensns in favillas et cineres dissolutus est ? non 
ante nos? quando urbes amplissimae marinis coopertae sunt fiuctibos? 
non ante nos ? quando cum feris bella, et prs^iia cum leonibos gesta 
sunt ? non ante nos? " 
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were put cruelly to death both in the East and West. 
Of these victims Melito, bishop of Sardis, 
and Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, were the ofjieuto,"*' 
most distinguished ; but the martyrdom of Pothinuajand 
Pothinus, Ponticus and Blandina, at Lyons, *'' ""*' 
has been commemorated by the Church with no 
less aflfectionate devotion.* The rescripts of Trajan 
and Hadrian, which forbade the Christians to be 
sought out, and menaced their accusers with punish- 
ment, were abrogated or at least tacitly disregarded 
by terrified fanatics. The activity, indeed, of the 
persecution seems to have relaxed towards the close 
of this reign ; but this was owing rather to the em- 
peror's apparent successes, and to the reviving confi- 
dence of his subjects, than to the remorse or com- 
passion of either.^ 

Of the feelings and character of the imperial philo- 
sopher a deeply-interestine: portraiture is 
leit us in the memorials of his private Me- jions" or 
ditations. Amidst the toils and terrors of g'^^f^, 
the Marcomannic war, in the camp or the 
military station, on the banks of the Danube or the 
slopes of the Carpathians, Aurelius snatched a few 
hours from his labours to question his conscience on 
the discharge of his duties, to confirm himself in the 
precepts of philosophy, to fortify his soul against 
the troubles of the world, and the dread of death.* 

* Euseb. Hist. Eccl v. 1-6.; Snip. Sever, ii. 46.; St Jerome, CataL 
Script c. 35.; Roinart, Acta Martyrum sincera, 

* That such was^the early Christian tradition appears from Ter- 
taUian's statement, that Aurelius checked the persecution of the 
Christians after the success of their prayers against the Quadi, aLd 
from a letter ascribed to him also favourable to them, which is ap- 
pended to the Apology of Justin. We may fairly credit the tradition, 
while we question the authenticity of the facts on which it pretends 
to rest. 

' It was with a bitter sigh, no doubt, that Aurelius constrained 
himself to believe and affirm that no state of life is so favourable for 
philosophy as empire. Comment, xi. 7. : irws ivapyhs vpoaTrivrft rb 
fih flvcu &\\7}v $iov int6Qiaiv cis rh <pi\o(ro^ta^ oStws ^iTifScio^^ &$ 
fabrriv iv f vvv tiv rvyx<^f^s. digitized by vjOOQIC 
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The records of this self-examination extend to twelve 
books, each containing numerous remarks or maxims, 
generally unconnected, involving manifold repetitions, 
and presenting thoughts of very different value ; but 
all tending to establish the broad principles of the 
Stoic philosophy, as then taught and understood. 
Aurelius had imbibed the learning of Eusticiis, of 
Sextus the son of Plutarch, and of Apollonius, of 
whom we have no special knowledge ; but of the sage 
Epictetus, whom he most studied and admired, some 
remains have been collected by which his own posi- 
tion among the best and wisest of the ancients is 
established, and which disclose the true basis of the 
imperial philosophy. The point of interest in these 
works is the place they hold between the teaching of 
the earlier philosophers, and that of the revivalists of 

the third century. The time had come for 
favour of ^i- a stroug reactiou towards positive belief. 

The Heathen mythology had drawn with it 
in its fall the principles even of natural religion. 
But this decline had reached its limits. In default 
of a better system, mythology itself might again rear 
its head. We have already noticed symptoms, faint 
and transient perhaps, of such an impending restora- 
tion. Even had the revelation of Christianity not 
been made, the Nemesis of unbelief would doubtless 
have raised some objects on the surface of the 
whelming waters, were they but straws, to clutch at; 
and the abortive efforts of Augustus and Domitian 
towards a ritualistic revival, show the direction in 
which the tide of opinion or sentiment was setting. 
But, already in the second century, the positive 
teaching of the Christians had reanimated religious 
speculation beyond its immediate circle, and we 
may trace in Epictetus and his imperial admirer the 
effects of a moral movement which it will not be im- 
just to ascribe, at least in pait, to the influence of 
St. Paul and his Master. Both Epictetus and Aure- 
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litis recognise fully the personal existence of Deity ; 
neither the concrete divinities of Heathen legend, on 
the one hand, nor any single and infinite existence 
on the other, but rather a multitude of abstract es- 
sences, the nature and distinctions of which are 
wholly beyond the scope of human definition.^ This 
cordial belief in God as a moral Intelligence, is a 
step decidedly in advance of Seneca, and amounts, 
indeed, almost to a negation of the fundamental 
article of the older Porch, the pre-eminence of a 
blind and soulless Fate. There is some advance, 
indeed, in Aurelius beyond Epictetus ; the pupil is 
wiser than his master, and seems to arrive at a 
genuine conviction of a moral Providence. Never- 
theless, on one important point, both the one and the 
other have fallen behind Seneca. Their hold of the 
doctrine of a future life appears even fainter than 
his. Epictetus, indeed, hardly ventures to regard it 
at aU ; Aurelius, more hopeful, more loving, more 
ardent, seems to cherish the fond aspiration, though 
he dares not assert it as a dogma.^ But for this ap- 
parent falling-ofif a sufficient reason may be assigned. 
The later Stoics had attained a clearer idea of the 
personality of Grod, with a higher conception of His 
greatness and purity. They could not rest in the 
pantheism of an earlier age ; immortality, in their 
view, must be personal and individual, if it exist 
at all. But the temper of the age, as of every age 
of declining civilization, was deeply infected with 
the principles of materialism : it required faith in 
the specific dogma of the Christian Eesurrection to 
allay its feverish distrust iu a future state of being. 
In the next century, the mellow Stoicism of these 

' Thus Comment iii. 13. : oh yhp iy0p(&Tiv6y ti Ayev rris hr\ rh Btta 
irwearo<f>opas fd irpd^fis. v. 7. on the duty of simple prayer to the 
gods. vi. 10.: ^r^/Sw, ko) €v(rraB&f kcH. Bdfpw r^ hioiKovmv ue, proTi- 
dence. tI. 23. : i<l>* &rturi 8^ Otovs iwiKoXov. vi. 29. : cuBov 0€o6s, 

* Comp. Comment iv. 82., v. 13., vi. 15. 28., viii. 68., x. 28^ , 
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amiable enthusiasts was supplanted^ in turn, by the 
New Platonism, which advanced from the faint ap- 
prehension of a personal deity to a grasp of his attri- 
butes and nature ; which embraced a distinct belief 
in the emanation of the soul from him, and yearned 
for reunion with him. The errors of the Alexan- 
drian School, fantastic as they were, served to pre- 
pare mankind for the reception of the Grospel. Thus 
it was that Philosophy and Eeligion at last united on 
the solid ground of an intelligent faith in Gxxi. On 
this ground was raised the structure of the Athan- 
asian theology. The clouds and fogbanks of Plotinus 
and Porphyry, of Julian and Libanius, were replaced 
by the enduring fabric of the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Trinity. 

Few books leave a profounder impression of 
melancholy than the Commentaries of the 
cht^terot good Aurelius. With our knowledge of 
"S'mmen- circumstauces under which they were 

tarie« ;^of compiled, the pangs of society around him, 
""* ' the vexations he personally sufifered, and 
the lack of spiritual hope to which his own doctrines 
condemned him, it is sad rather than cheering to 
note the stern self-repression which forbids, through- 
out these private Meditations, the utterance of a 
single complaint, the heaving of a single sigh. One 
strong burst of natural feeling would be a relief to 
the reader, as it would have been doubtless to the 
writer himself. One passionate reference to the 
troubles of the empire, and the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, or to his own endurance, with its transient gleams 
of success and hopes of triumph, would have im- 
parted a more general interest to reflections which 
now address themselves only here and there to a few 
abstract reasoners.^ But no! the imperial theorist 

* The " Coramentariea'* abound, however, in noble reflections on 
the duties of the ruler towards his people. Comp. vi. 29. : fx^ &ro«w- 
(TOfx&dris, tih fia<pvs. vii. 36.: fiourtXiKhv, (d fikv irpdrreiv^ kom&s dl 
dicotJeiy. vi. 54.: tJ> ry a/uiij/ei ju^ avfjufttpovj oiJ8e rp fnXiffori avfjupiptu. 
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will lire and die a maartyr to his theory.. The Chris- 
tians in the arena of Lugdunum sufifered, perhaps, no 
greater torments. Nor was the temper of Aurelius 
naturally hard and unbending. It was, on the con- 
trary, almost feminize in its softness. He imbibed 
his religious feelings from his mother, his views of 
moralg and philosophy from his teachers; he was 
like wax in the hands of those he loved, and he loved 
all who showed lore towards him, and some even 
who should have loved him but did not.^ In his 
public career he betr^ed a little weakness ; in his 
domestic relations his infirmity was still more conspi- 
cuous. Even his Meditations, with their anxious 
and importunate scruples, seem to betray some want 
of decision, some littleness of view and purpose. We 
must smile at the fervour with which the wisest of 
princes exhorts himself to rise betimes in the morn- 
ing.^ To fix deeply in the mind the conviction- of 
the vanity of earthly things, is a hard lesson for all : 
it was hard even for the slave Epictetus, harder, 
surely, for the emperor Aurelius^ It is hard for a 
Christian, much harder for a Pagan ; hard for those 
who look for substantial glories hereafter ; hardest of 
all for such as have no hope beyond the grave ; or, if 
they dare to cherish their yearning in secret, are 
forbidden by their theories to give it, utterance. 
Nevertheless, the constant recurrence of this theme 
in the work before us, and the variety of argument 
and illustration with which it is enforced, disclose a 
weakness which cannot be wholly overlooked.* He 
who would exact from himself and us so high a 
standard of purity and self-renunciation, while he 
limits us so strictly to the resources of our own 

* M. Aurel. Comment i. 3. : »apA rris fiTirphf rh 6€0(T€$4s, His 
special obligations to each of his teachers, Diognetus, Rusticas, 
Sextus of Chseronea, Apollonias, &c., are acknowledged in tarn. 

* Comment, v. 1.: hpdpov Zrav ZvctSkw^ H^^^PVt "fp^X^^P^^ forw, 

» Comment, iii. 5., ir. 3. 32. 38., 7. 33., yI. 13. 15. S^J^S^.W^Og^^ 
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strengtli and virtue, discarding all the aid of a higher 
power, which even the Heathen passionately de- 
manded, should have been himself stronger, firmer, 
and more self-supporting. 

Yet once more, in justice to this paragon of 
General hope- Heathen cxcellence, let ns remember that 
JSy*S^B'°" Aurelius represents the decrepitude of his 
*^ era. He is hopeless because the age is 

hopeless. He cannot rise beyond the sphere of 
ideas around him. The Heathen world looked for 
no renovation of a society wBich was visibly perish- 
ing before its face. The idea of a constant advance 
of mankind towards perfection had never formed an 
element in its aspirations ; and now, when the po- 
pular notion of its degeneration was actually realized, 
it accepted its apparent destiny without a murmur. 
Even the Christians could with difficulty surmount 
these desponding anticipations. To them, also, the 
decline of society was fully manifest ; nor did they 
riegard the diffusion of religious truth as a means of 
cure and restoration. They believed that the Deity 
would take up his abode in the soul of the eaxnesfc 
Christian ; they were convinced of the power of at- 
taining personally the closest union with the Spirit of 
Grod ; they gloried in the assurance of a future ex- 
altation to the mansion of their Father in heaven, 
through the strength which He alone could furnish, 
or the change which He alone could work in them. 
And this assurance, warmly embraced, might render 
them cheerful and even triumphant amidst the pub- 
lic calamities, and in their own pains and martyr- 
doms. But they expected no general revival of 
society through the purer morality of the Gospel; no 
fructifying of the blessed seed in the bosom of an 
effete civilization. For such a progress and result 
no time, as they anticipated, would be allowed, for 
the end of the world appeared to be at hand ; the 
outward frame of law and order was pjjily upheld, in 
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their view, by the continued existence of the empire ; 
stricken and shaken as that framework was^ it could 
not long endure, and on its fall would follow the dis- 
solution of the divine creation, the conflagration of 
the universe, the end of all things. To Justin and 
TertuUian, to Origen and Arnobius, a revelation of 
the impending establishment of Christianity would 
have seemed as strange and incredible as to Aurelius 
himself. 

In my first chapter I indicated this momentous 
revolution as the period to which I pur- 
posed to conduct my history of the Eomans " "* **°* 
under the Empire. 1 had hoped to entwine with 
my relation of events, and my review of literature 
and manners, an account of the change of opinion 
by which a positive belief in religious dogmas was 
evolved ftom the chaos of doubt, or rose upon the 
ruins of baflBed incredulity ; to trace the progress of 
this moral transformation from the day when the 
High Priest of Jupiter, the head of the Eoman hier- 
archy, the chief interpreter of divine things to the 
Pagan conscience, declared before the assembled 
senators that Immortality was a dream, and future 
Retribution a fable, to that when the Emperor, the 
Chief of the State, the head of the newly established 
Church of the Christians, presided over a general 
council of bishops, and affirmed at its bidding the 
transcendent mystery of a Triune Deity. But I have 
learnt by a trial of many years to distrust my quali- 
fications for so grave a task. And other cares im- 
pede me, other duties warn me to desist. I have 
now reached the point at which the narrative of my 
great predecessor Gibbon commences, and much as I 
regret that the crisis should be unfolded to the Eng- 
lish reader by one who, unhappy in his school and in 
his masters, in his moral views and spuitual train- 
ing, approached it, with all his mighty powers, under 
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a cloud of ignoble prejudices, I forbear myself from 
entering the lists in which he has long stalked alooa 
and unchallenged* The work I now offer as com- 
pleted, embraces what may be loosdy designated the 
eonstitutional period of the fioman monarchy, ^- 
tending from the graeefdl primacy of Pompeius to 
the b^barian despotism of the son of AureHufi. 
That it should be permanently accepted as the Eng- 
lish History of the Upper Empire is more than I 
venture to anticipate ; but I shall not regret its 
being in due season supplanted, if I lead a successor 
of firmer grasp and wider vision to sift our records 
in a critical and independent spirits 
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ABO 

A BGABTTS, Ung of Oarhoene^Ustnooh- 

*^ etODB oomiBel to Crassiu, iL 16. Bs- 
oapes to the Parthian camp, 18. 

Abgarns, Ungof Edesaa^sabmits to Trajan, 
TiiLiei. 

Abilene, ethnarchy of, ▼. 417. 

Aodus, hia plays, UL 128. 

Aooo, CsBsar'B execution of, i. 6k 

Aoerronia, dain by mistake for Agrippina, 
vi. 815. 

Actaaia, extent of the Roman province of, 
i. 20. The government of, assigned by 
P. CRodins to Piso, 824. Under Appins 
Clanlina, ii. 272. Oocnpied by Geesar, 
278. Qreeoe proper and the islands, not 
made aprovinoe before the time of Julius 
Cfesar, !▼. 177. Its limits obscurdy de- 
fined by Strabo, 177. Ck>nsigned by 
Augustus to the senate, 177. Its freedom 
pr^aimed by Nero, vii. 29. Again re- 
duced to a province by Vespasian, 271. 

Achillas, minister of Ptolenueus XII., in- 
vites Pompeins to Alexandria, ii. 302. 
Carries Pompeins ashere, 302. Attacks 
C!tB8ar,816. Assassinated by Ganymedes, 
318. 

icUius Glabrlo, ez-oonsnl, condemned for 
lighting in the amphitheatre, vii. 382. 
Bziled by Domitian for Judaism or Ghris- 
taaidty,888. 

Acratns, Nero's agent for plundering Greece 
and Asia of their werks of art, vi. 860. 

Acta £uma, or public journals, iv. 409.. 
Burtesaued in the SatirJoon of Petronins, 
410. 

Acte, Nen'kmfBtress, vi. 280-310. Warns 
him against Agripplna, 812. Assists at 
biaetnequies, vii. 49. 

Act&m games, foundation of the, iiL 829; 

Actinm, the, or temple of Apollo, iiL 318.. 
Position of Antonlns at, 318. The battle 
of Actium, 322. Bteults produced by 
this battle, 325. Date of the battle, 827. 
VonndatioB: of the city of NicopoUs at 
Actinm, 327. 

Adcantuannus, king of the Sotiates, sub- 
mits to P. OlodluB, L 313. 

Ad Fines, or Avigliana, the boundary of 
Italy at, iv. 143. 



Addon, govcfmor of Artagira, treachevoialy 
wounds Gains GsBsar, iv. 286. 

Adminius, king of the Trinobantes, aolidtt 
Gains Gffisar for a share of the- kingdom- 
of Gunobelinus, vi. 225. Detained at 
Rome, 89. 

Adrumetum held by Conaidins for the xe>^ 
publicans, ii. 352. Sum exacted by Gaesar 
from the citizens, 867. 

Aduatud, their dty taken by the Gimbri 
and Teutones, i. 207. Allies of the Nervii,. 
286. BednoedbyG88sar,295,296. Attack 
Q. Gicero's camp, 486. Their head- 
quarters occupied by Gsesar, and attacked 
by the Germans, 423, 434. 

Adultery, ancient Roman punishment for, 
V. 291. Disgractful method of obtaining 
Impunity, 292. Tiberius's edict, closing 
this means of retreat, 292. The laws of 
adultery enforced by Domitian, vii. 361. 

iBdiles, the, under the empire, iv. 20. 

.Sdui, honoured by the Romans with the 
title of brothers, i. 202 note, 221. Their 
ascendancy in Gaul, 242. Threatened 
by the Sequani and Arvemi, 242. De- 
feated by the Sequani and Snevi, 243. 
Supported by Rome, 246. The Helvetii 
march through their territory, 257, 260. 
Their friendship with the Boii, 265 ; ii. 
47. Resume their ascendancy, i. 289.. 
Their fidelity to Rome, 426 ; ii.. 43. Their 
divisions and vacillation, 51.. Massacre 
the Roman settlers, are redueed, and 
pardoned, 53. Revolt again, 57-59. De- 
feated by Labienus, 58. G8Bsar'8lenien<7 
to them, 69. Revolt under Julius Sa- 
erovtv, V. 805. Sui^ressed by Silins, 306. 

iSgina^its condition under Augustus, v. 8. 

iBgitna, Ligurian town of , sacked, i. 200. 

iBaian law repealed, i. 182. 

JBilia Petina, married to and divorced by- 
Claudius, vi. 136. Nardatusrecommendii 
their re-marriage, 184. 

2Blia Gi4>itolina, Jerusalem occnided by the 
Koman colony of, viii. 177. 

iBUan and Fufian laws repealed by Glodiu8» 
i. 181. 

JEiiuB Gallus, his expedition a^^ii^ist fha^ 
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iEUias Lamia, detained at Borne by Tiberius 
from bia province of Syria, v. 827. 

.Slius Satnminns, flung from tbe Tarpeiaa 

rock for a libel on Tiberias, ▼. 273. 
JEmilian Gardens (tbe residence of Tigel- 
linus), breaking out of tbe fire of Borne 
in tbem a second time, vl. 847. 

.Sneid ' of Virgil, v. 108. Tbe glorification 
of tbe Bomans and of Angnstos, 108. 
Tbe religions idea wbicb pervades It, 1 04. 
Its vindication of monarcby, 104. Au- 
gustas sbadowed fortb in .Sneas, 106. 

.2brariam, tbe public, and tbe flscns of the 
emperor, iv. 46. 

JSthioplans, tbe, invade Egypt, and ttre 
repulsed by Petronius, iv. 158. 

Afer. See Domitius. 

AfraniuB, L., Pompeian, elected conm], i. 
160. Cicero's opinion of bim, 161. Wishes 
\o confer on Pompeius tbe legation to 
Egypt, 350. Geesar's opinion of bim as a 
general, ii. 172. His civil and militairy 
capacity, 175. His campaign in Spain, 
176. His camp near Herda, 188. Checks 
Ciesar, 186. Prepares to retreat from 
Herda, 191. Betreats, and is closely 
followed by Ceesor, 192. Tbe two armies 
drawn up in bacUe array, 200. Capitu- 
lates to Caesar, 190-202. Be-}oins Pom- 
peius, 242. Suspected by tbe Pompeians, 
282. Joins Cato at Dynacbiom, 809. 
His death, 865, 866. 

Afranins Potitus, devotes his life for the 
recovery of the emperor Caius, v. 860. 

Africa, province of, placed under tbe care 
of Tubero, ii. 127. State of tbe province 
in B.0. 49, 218. Campaignof Curio, 218, 
S16. Assigned to Augustus, ill. 195. 
Held by Lepidus, 285, 248. Committed 
by Augustus to Statilius Taurus, 274. 
Constituted by Augustus a senatorian 
province, iy. 147. Its corn-trade, wealth, 
and tranquillity, 147. Population of the 
province in the time of Augustus, 422. 
Its state in a.d. 17, y. 183. Exploits of 
Tacfarinas, 184. Who is defeated by 
Furius Camillns, 184. Fresh incursions 
of Tacfarinas, 808. Two legions sta- 
tioned in, 277. 

Agamemnon, a nickname of Pompeius, ii. 
282. 

A^rathe, withdrawn from the snpxemapy of 
Massilia, iy. 128. 

Agendicum, l^ons stationed by Caesar at, 
L486. 

Agerinus, announces to Kero Agrlppina's 
escape from drowning, vi. 815. 

Agon Capitolinus, quinquennial contests in 
music, poetry, and eloquence, institated 
by Domitlan, yii. 891-898. 

Agrana, in Arabia, taken by the Bomann 
under ^lius Gallns, iv. 155. 

Agrarian laws of the Gracchi, 1. 10. 
Strength derived by the state from these 
concessions, U. The agrarian law of 
Servilius Bullus, 104. Attempts of Pom- 



peius to obtain an agrarian low for Uf 
veterans, 160. Caesar's agrarian bill, 172. 
Tbe agrarian law of LucittB Antonins, 
iii.99. 

Agri Decumates, tithe land, under Augot- 
tus,iv. 241. Under Trajan, viiL 21. 

Agricola, C. Julius, commands the zxOi 
legion in Britain, vii. 822. Govenu 
Aquitania, 828. Becomes consul, S28. 
Betroths bis daughter to Tacitus, 333 
note. His campaigns in Britain, 338, 
824. Establishes himself on tbe Tyne 
and Bolway, 824r^26. Battle of the 
Grampians, 826-329. His intended di- 
cnmnavigation of Britain, 330. Becalled 
by Domitlan, who is jealous of him, 331, 
882. Has triumphal honours, and retira 
from public life, 833. Compazcd witA 
Corbnlo, 834. His death asoibed to 
Donutian,4O2,4O0. 

Agricola, Calpnmius, appointed to tbe 
command in Britain, viii. 824. Attacks 
the Caledonians, 824. 

Agrippa, M. Yipsanius, bis raigin and 
early career, iii. 277-280. Supports Angus' 
tos from the first, 108. His destiny pR- 
dicted, 108. Prosecutes Cassius for the 
murder of Caesar, 199. At Philipin, 279. 
At Perusia, 242. Advances to confront 
Antonius, 245. His victories in Aqui- 
tania, 269. Constructs the Julian Haven, 
260-262. Defeats a Pompeian fleet, 261. 
Completely defeats Sertus Pompdos, 
266,815. His aediksbip. 802-804. Com- 
maUds a squadron of Octavius'a fleet at 
thebataeofActium,816,322. Bntrosted 
with the govemmfflit of Borne daiing 
the absence of Octavins, 880. A 'ceru- 
lean bannor ' conferred on him by Octa- 
vius, 894. Said to have urged Angnstaa 
to resign his i)Ower, 403 ; iv. IM. 
Governs Bome during the retiiement of 
Augustus, iiL 453. Quells a revolt in 
Aquitania, iv. 121. Consul and censor 
with Octavius, iiL 408, 409. Completely 
reduces Spain, iv. 119, 121. UazrieB 
MarceUa, iiL 411; iv. 185. Governor of 
Bome, iii, 418. His Pantheon, 421. Tbe 
presumptive successor to Augustus, 42(V- 
422. His military roads in GanI, iv. 
188. Less popular^than HaioeUns, 186. 
Sent by Augustus on a mission to tbe 
East, 188, 224. Marries Jiilia, 192. His 
nneasy relations with AngoBtus, 19Si 
194. His children by Julia, 195. B«- 
presses an outbreak of tbe CantabrisBS, 
196. Tribune, 200. His sons adopted 
by Augustus, 215. Visited in Syria by 
Herod, who leads him through Jodea, 
224. Settles tbe affairs of tbe kingdom 
of the Bospborus, 225. Favours granted 
by him to the Jews, 226. Hie hanh 
treatment of the Hienses, 226. Setorna 



to Bome, and declines a triasi|d^ S*^. 
His last campaign in Pannonla, 2 



.'227. 



His death and character, 228, 229. Hit 
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family, 232. Completion of the hall of 
Agrippa, 257. His ' Orbis Pictus,' or 
map of the world, ill. 542 ; iv. 402. His 
baths at Borne, vii. 283. 

Agrippa Postumus, youngest child of M. 
A^ppa and Julia, his birth, iy. 232. 
Adopted into the Julian family by Au- 
gustas, 289. His mental and bodily 
defects, 323. Banished to Planasia, 825. 
Beported visit of Augustus to him, 356, 
357. Put to death on the accession of 
Tiberius, v. 134. 

Agrippa, Clemens the false, v. 218. 

Agrippa, son of Berenice. See Herod 
A^ppa. 

Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa and Julia, 
married to Germanicus, iv. 328, 353 ; v. 
148. Her masculine spirit, 147, 160, 317. 
Awakens Tiberius's jealousy by her ad- 
dress to the legionaries, 160, 162. Her 
numerous family, 150. Accompanies 
Germanicus to the East, 1 89. Plancina's 
rivalry, 189. Dying charge of German- 
icus to her, 196. Comes to Bome with 
his remains, 202. Praises and acclama- 
tions lavished on her and her children 
by the people, 206. Enmity of Tiberius 
and Sejanus to her, 818. Her ruin 
plotted by Sejanus, 330. Quarrel with 
Tiberius, 330-332. Suspicions against 
her instilled by Sejanus, 333. Tiberius 
complains of her to the senate, 356. She 
is banished to Pandateria, 357. Starves 
h^self, 382. Her remains excluded from 
the mausoleum of the Caesars, but subse- 
quently honourably interred by Caius, 
383. 

Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, married (1) to Crispus Pas- 
sienus, vl. 265 ; (2) to L. Domitius, by 
whom she has Nero, v. 396 ; vi. 264. 
Exiled by Gains, 84. Becalled by Claudi- 
us, 97, 105, 144. Her son Lucius Domi- 
tius (Nero), 160. Her feud with Mes- 
salina, 161. In league with the freedmen 
of Claudius against Messalina, 163, 169, 
177. Her memoirs, 162. Her ambition 
and artifices, 178. Betroths Octavia to 
Nero, and gains over Yitellius, 178, 183. 
Her marriage with Claudius, 181. Be- 
calls Seneca from exile, 183. Causes the 
death of Lollia, and the exile of Cal- 
pumia, 184. Pallas, her paramour, 184. 
Courts the army, and founds Colonia 
Agrippinensis, 186. AJSects to be a 
partner in the empire, 187. Her in- 
creasing influence, 189, 192. Procures 
the condemnation of Statilius Taurus, 
193. Her further triumphs, 195. Em- 
ploys delators against Domitia Lepida, 
who is executed, 196. Poisons Claudius, 
198. Her measures for the succession of 
Nero, 200. Present at the exhibition of 
the ^tish captives at Bome, 244. Her 
eduwfclon of Nero, 265. Appoints Bur- 
rhus and Seneca his tutors, 297. Con- 
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tests with the senate for influence olrer 
her son, 273-275. Her arrogance, 278. 
Seneca and Burrhus combine against her, 
279. She quarrels with Acte, 280. Dis- 
grace of Pallas, and alarm and menaces 
of Agrippina, 283. Her dissension with 
Nero, and spirited defence of herself, 
290-294. The charges against her de- 
clared unfounded, 293. Detested by the 
Bomans, 811. Intrigues of Poppeea 
against her, 312. Betirea from court, 
313. Failure of an attempt to destroy 
her, 814. Her murder and burial, 31&- 
319. 

Akiba, the rabbi, his typical character, 
vilL 178. NominatesBarcochebastothe 
chief ship of the Jewish people, 175. His 
cruel death, 176. 

Alauda, Csesar's Gaulish legion so named, 
ii. 109. 

Alba, house of Pompeius at, i. 187 ; ii. 119. 
Sides with Augustus, iii. 143, 144. Domi- 
tian's villa at, vii. 373. 

Albani, the, submit to Trajan, viii. 160. 

Albici, the, aid the Massilians against the 
Caesarians, ii. 190, 205. 

Albinus, his attempt on Spain, and death, 
vii. 105. 

Albucilla, wife of Satrius, executed for 
maj^tas, v. 388, 389. 

Alcantara; Trajan's bridge at, viii. 52. 

Alesia, its site, siege, and capture, by 
Caesar, ii. 63-66. 

Alexander the Great, his statue at Gades, 
i. 96. Answer of the Gaulish chieftains 
to him, 237. His tomb at Alexandria 
visited by Caesar, ii. 315. And by Au- 
gustus, iii. 354. Germanicus compared 
to him, V. 197. 

Alexander, son of Antoniusand Cleopatra, 
the kingdoms of Armenia, Parthia, and 
Media assigned by Antonius to, iii. 295. 
Betrothed to Jotape, daughter of the 
king of Media, 306. 

Alexander Tiberius, prefect of Egypt, de- 
clares for Vespasian, vii. 115. The 
second procurator in Judea, 193. 

Alexander, son of Aristobolus, carried by 
Pompeius to Bome, iii. 874. Put to 
death, 377. 

Alexander, son of Herod the Great, re- 
stored to liberty, iv. 224. Put to death 
by his father, 284. 

Alexandria Julius, takes part in the reduc- 
tion of Seleucia, viU. 163, 164. 

Alexandria and the Alexandrians give law 
to Egypt, i. 875. The Alexandrians 
contemptible as a soldiery, 876. Conflict 
between them and Caesar's soldiers, ii. 
813. Their character, 316. Bise against 
Caesar, 316. Who bums the Egyptian 
fleet and, accidentally, part of the li- 
brary, 817. Submi|»sion of the Alexan« . 
drians to Caesar, 322. Extravagant 
conduct of Antonius at Alexandria, iii. 
292. The city described, 298, 300. En^ 
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terad by OctsvioB, 888. A Roman legion 
quartered in, 858. DqnrlTed of its mn- 
nlciiMl piiTileges by Augustus, 363. 
Jews a third part of the popalation,859. 
Oom-fleets of Alexandria, ir. 893. The 
Jews at Alexandria insulted by the na- 
tlTes, yi. 40. And by the Boman go- 
Ternor, Avilius Flaocas, 40. Consequent 
riot and disgrace of Flaocns, 42. Dis- 
tnrbanoes caused by a remnant of the 
Zealots from Jerusalem, vtU. 140. The 
dty visited by Hadrian, 215.* Character 
of its university, 234. Hadrian's ac- 
count of the people, 286. Their ingra- 
titude to him, 239, 240. Dion Chrysos- 
tom's * Oration on the Alexandrians,' 240. 

Aliso, a Roman station near the Rhine, 
erected by Dmsns, iv. 246. Yams fails 
to reach it, 848. Abandoned by its gar- 
rison, 849. Its position, 349 note. 

AUediuA proposes to l^alise the marriage 
of uncle and niece, vi. 181. 

Allia, a name of e-vll omen, i. 198. 

Allies, Roman, comprehension of, in the 
state, i. 8. 

Allobroges, intercourse of the Catilinarian 
oonspirators, with the, i, 115. Defeated 
by Fabius, 201. Absorbed into the 
Frovimeet 202. Send envoys to Rome and 
reveal Gatalina's offers to Cicero, 215, 
216. Resist and are subdued, 217. Their 
territory, 222. Qeneva, their frontier- 
town, 251. The Helvetii determine to 
fbrce their way through the territory 
of the Allobroges, 251. Defeated by 
Pomptinus, 259. Compelled by Ciesar to 
furnish provisions to the Hdvetii, 264. 
Their endeavours to prevent CsBsar from 
crossing the Rhone, ii. 60. 

Almo, the river, the ' mother of the gods' 
of the Q-auls, vi. 297. 

Alpinulns, Julius, the Helvetian chief, put 
to death by Yalens, vii. 86. 

Alps, operations of Augustus, for securing 
the passes of the, iv. 141. The Pennine 
Alps, i. 804. 

Ambriani, a Belgian tribe, join the con- 
federacy against the Romans, L 281. 
Submit to C«8ar, 286. 

Ambiliati, the, join a maritime confede- 
racy f^nst Csesar, i. 307. 

Ambiorix, chief of the Eburones, i. 421. 
Attacks the Romans, 421. His courage 
and craft, 421. Destroys two legions, 
422. Surrounds Q. Cicero's camp, 423. 
His defeat and escape, 430. Cesar issues 
forth in quest of him, 431. Eludes Caesar, 
485. Leads the remnant of the Ebu- 
rones, ii. 71. 

Ambronee, the, destroyed byHarius,L 210. 

Amphlpolis, camp of the triumvirs at, ill. 
225. 

Amphitheatre, the, of the Romans. See 
Circus. 

Ampins, prevented by Caesar from robbing 
the temple of Bphesns, ii. 811. 



Amyntas, minister and general of Dek>- 
tarus, receives the throne of PIsidiafroiD 
Antonios, iii. 254. Abandons Antonias 
and joins the Caesarians, 819. Deeerts 
the scnatorian party for Antonins, It. 
167. Confirmed in his Jdngdom by 
Augustus, 167. 

Ananas, or Annas, high priest <rf Jem- 
salem, a chief of the Herodians, vii. 202. 
Insulted and menaced by the Zealots, 
222. Murdered by them, 224. 

Ancalitfe, a British tribe, submit to Gksu, 
i. 417. 

Ancestors, wax effigies of, of distingoisbed 
Romans, iv. 66. 

Ancona, Trajan's arch at, viiL 52. 

Ancyra, monument of Augustus at, it. 
859. 

Andi, a tribe of Gauls, compelled to submit 
to the Romans, i. 298, 806. Revolt of, 
suppressed, v. 305. 

Anglesey, rout of the Druids by Snetonim 
Paullinus in, vi. 250. 

Anidns Cerealis, proposes' a temple to 
Nero, vi. 370. Put to death by him, 882. 

Anicetus, Nero's commander of the fleet 
at Mlsenum, undertakes the murder of 
Agrippina, vi. 814, 816. Pretends an 
intrigue with Octavia, 840. 

Annalis, praetor, his proflcription and death, 
iii. 201. 

Annalls lex, iii. 186. 

Annia, Cinna's widow, divorced by ^^f 
i. 87. 

Annaaan family, raised to the consulate by 
the Caesars, vii. 10 note. 

Anteius, suspected by Nero, as a fiiend of 
Agrippina's, vii. 21. 

Antigon^iB, son of Aristobnlus, carried Ij 
Pompcius as a hostage to Rome, ilL 874. 
Invades Palestine with the aid of the 
Parthians, 379. Becomes master of Je- 
rusalem, 380. Executed by Antonios 
with unusual atrocity, 381. 

Antimachns, taken by Statins as his model, 
vUi. 79. 

Antinous, Hadrian's favourite, his death, 
viii. 239. 

Antioch, description of, r. 14. Second to 
Alexandria alone in its grandeur and 
population, 15. The great earthquake 
at, viii. 155. Hadrian's visit to Antioch, 
242. Which disgusts him with its frivo- 
lity and licentiousness, 242. Hadrian 
insulted bv the citizens, 243. 

Antiochus, king of Commagene, soes for 
permission to wear the Roman toga,!. 
378 note. Joins Pompeins in the dvil 
war, ii. 239. Besieged in Samoeata by 
Yentidius and afterwards Antonios, iii 
256. Put to death, iv. 170. 

Antiochus, restored by Claudius to his 
kingdom of Commagene, vL 114. Sop* 
ports Vespasian, viL 116. 

Antiochus Asiaticos, king of ^fxlai ^ 
throned by Pom^ius, i. 186. 
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Antioditis Bpipliaiies, his attempts to Hel- 
lenize tne Jews, iiL 864. His buildings 
at Athens, t. 9. 

Antipater,' the Ictumeon, appointed by 
Pompeins, minister of Hyrcanus, iii. 
874, 875. His ascendancy in Palestine, 
877. 

Antipater, son of Herod the Great, pnt to 
death by his father, iy. 284. 

Antipolis (Antibes), besieged by the Ligu- 
rians, i. 199. Taken from the supremacy 
of Massilia, iv. 128. 

Antistia, divorced by Pompelns at Solla's 
command, 1. 87. 

Antistins, proprotor in Spain, i. 96. 

Antistins, praetor, exiled for lampooning 
Nero, Ti. 880-881. 

Antistins, T., joins Sextos Fompeins, bat 
finally abandons him, iii. 270. 

Antistins Labro. See Labro. 

Antonia, mother of Germanions, divnlges 
the conspiracy of Sejanus against the 
life of Tiberins, ▼. 866. Distinctions 
oonfczred npon her by the emperor Cains, 
Ti.19. 

Antonia, daughter of Claudius by JSlia 
Petina, her marriage with Cnasus Pom- 
pous Magnus, vi. 186. 

Antonino column at Bome, described, viii. 
845. 

Antonine period of Boman history, its 
character, yii. 254. Improperly limited 
to the reigns of Pius and Aurelius, it 
should commence with Vespasian and 
extend to the death of Alexander Severns, 
254. 

Antoninus, T. Aurelius, chosen by Hadrian 
for his successor, viii. 258. Bequired by 
Hadrian to adopt M. Annius Verus and 
L. Vems, 258. His family names, 260. 
His surname of Pius, 262. His early 
career and character, 262. TTnanimons 
testimony of antiquity to his virtues, 
863, 265. Troubles in his reign from the 
Jews, Dad, Alani, Britons, &c., 265. 
His paternal government, buildings, and 
laws, 267-271. His indulgence to the 
Ghristians, his mildness, and domestic 
life, 271, 274. Marries his daughter 
Faustina to M. Aurelius, 261, 276. Nu- 
merous busts and medals of him, 279. 
His composure in death and last watch- 
word, 279. Epoch of Antoninus sur- 
veyed, 280, 820. Wall of Antoninus, 266. 
The itinerary of Antoninus, 268. Oele- 
brated jurisconsults who flourished in 
his reign, 271. 

Antoninus, Caracalla, decree of, communi- 
cates the Boman franchise to all subjects 
of the empire, vilL 290. 

Antonius, Cains, becomes consul, in con- 
junction with Cicero, i. 112. 

Antonius Primus, leads Vespasian's forces 
into Italy, vii. 123. Disregards theorders 
of Vespasian and Mudanus, 124. De- 
Ceats the Vitellians at Bedxiacnm, 124. 



ANT 

Permits, \t he does not command, the 
sack and burning of Cremona, 124. 
Grosses the Apennines and ofDets terms 
to Vitellius, 129. Marches along the 
Flaminian Boad to the ^tes of Bome, 
and storms the dty and the prsetorian 
camp, 137-138. Claims the slaves and 
fomiture of the palace, and sets up 
Domitian as CaBsar, 142. PrsBtorian in- 
signia conferred on him, but he is checked 
by Mucianus, 148-146. Coolly treated 
by Vespasian, 152. 

Antonitis Musa applies the water-cure 
successfully in the case of Augustus, but 
unfUGceasfully in that of Maroellus, iv. 
190. 

Antonius, C, uncle of the triumvir, im- 
peached by Caesar, i. 90. Consul with 
Cicero, L 112. Suspected of privity to 
CatUina's designs, 1 18. His tardy move- 
ments against Catilina, 128. 

Antonius, C, younger brother of the tri- 
umvir, commands the Caosarian forces 
in niyricnm, ii. 218. Defeated and goes 
over with all his forces into the service 
of the consuls, 219. His detachment 
added to the Pompeian forces, 241. Be- 
comes pnetor, iii. 62 note, 77. Declara- 
tion of Octavius made before him, 109. 
Shut up in Apollonia by Brutus, 162. 
Taken by Brutus, who spares his life, 
218. 

Antonius, Julius, second son of the tri- 
umvir, married to Marcella, daughter of 
Octavia, iii. 844 noU\ iv. 195, 247 noU, 
Put to death by Augustus for hitriguing 
with Julia and for treason, 279. His 
name not erased from the Fasti, 281. 

Antonius, Ludus, brother of the tiiumvir, 
tribune, iii. 62 note, 77. His agrarian 
law, 99. Left by his brother to watch 
Mutina, 171 . Becomes consul in B.C. 41, 
240. Bises against Octavius, 240. As- 
sumes thesumameofPietas, 241. Effects 
a combination against Augustus, 241. 
Is blockaded In Perusia, capitulates, and 
is spared, 242, 243. 

Antonius. M., son of Antonius and Fulvia, 
put to death, iii. 844. 

Antonius, M., Casaar's officer in Belgium, ii. 
73. Quaestor, 116. Elected to a seat in 
the Coll^pe of Augurs, 116. And tri- 
bune, 117. Flees to Bavenna, 120. Con- 
vokes a meeting of the senate, 167. In 
charge of Italy ,173, 220, 280, 233. Befusea 
to allow Cicero to leave Italy, 221. 
Cicero's scurrilous deci> - ations against 
him, 221. Charged by Caesar with tard- 
ness, 252. Prevents Libo from obtaining 
supplies, 253. Crosses the Adriatto with 
the second division, 258. Appointed 
master of the horse to Caesar, 330. Be- 
presaes the intrigues of Dolabella, 330. 
His private irregularities, 339. Pm:- 
chases Pompeius's house on the Palatine, 
839. His resentment against Caesar, 416. 
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Marries the notorious Fnlria, 416. Be- 
comes conanl, 436. Offers GeBsaradiadem, 
442. 8«id to have conspired against him, 
446. His flight after Caesar's death, iiL 
49. Obtains Caesar's papers and treasure, 
and combines with Lepidus, 67. Seises 
the public treasure and oonvenes a meet- 
ing of the senate, 62. Employs the 
people to overawe the senate, 66. Obtains 
the ratification of Caesar's acts, 6fr-68. 
His able use of his position, 71-77. Bn- 
tertains the conspirator Cassius, 75. Be- 
assures the senate of Ms moderation, 90. 
Accepts Dolabella as his colleague in the 
consulship, 93. His funeral oration over 
Caesar, 83-86. Abolishes the dictator- 
ship, 93. Puts the impostor Herophilns 
to death, 96. Begins to use the authority 
of Caesar's papers for his own ends, 96. 
His connection with the forgeries of 
Faberius, 97. Secures his personal safety 
by means of a body-guard, 98. Obtains 
a new assignment of lauds in Campania 
to the veterans, 99. His interview with 
Octavius, 100. Obtains Syria for Dola- 
bella and Macedonia for himself, 117. 
His intrigues to get the Cisalpine from 
Decimus Brutus, and the legions destined 
for the Parthian war, 128. Unpopular 
with the Caesarians, 129. His hollow 
reconciliation with Octovius, 129. Ob- 
tains from the people an exchange of 
provinces, 180. Attacked by Calpur- 
niu3 Piso in the senate, 132. Inveighs 
against Cicero in the senate, 135. Beplies 
to Cicero's first Philippic, 139. His 
quarrel with Octavius, 139. His sever- 
ities at Bnmdisium, 140. Betnms to 
Bome and complains of Octavius to the 
senate, 143. Abandoned by two of his 
legions, who go over to Octavius, 144. 
Prepares to expel Decimus Brutus from 
the Cisalpine, 140-145. Cicero's second, 
third, fourth, and fifth Philippics, 145, 
151, 154. Besieges Brutus in Mutina, 
153, 159. Commissioners sent to nego- 
tiate with him, 156. Who return with 
demands from him, 159. Union of the 
consuls with Octavius to relieve Decimus 
in Mutina, 167. Antonins's repl^ to Ci- 
cero's invectives, and Cicero's rejoinder, 
169. Engages the forces of Pansa at 
Forum Oallorum, 171. Crosses the Alps, 
178. Joins Lepidus, 181. His oonfCT- 
ence with Octavius and Lepidus, and 
formation of the second triumvirate, 193. 
Organizes with Octavius and Lepidus the 
proscription, 196-198. Fixes the head 
and hands of Cicero on the Bostra, 206. 
His cruelty and that of his wife Fulvia, 
214. Defeats Caaaius at PhiUppi, 232- 
228. Sends the body of Brutus to Ser- 
vilia, 231. Undertekes the subjugation 
of the Eastern provinces, 234. His exac- 
tions in Asia Minor, 235. His first meet- 
ing with Cleopatra: follows her to 
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Alexandria, 337-238. Intrigues with 
Sextus Pompeius and Domitias agaLnst 
Octavius, 245. Death of his wife Fulvia, 
344. His marriage with Octavia, 244. 
The Eastern provinces and the Parthian 
war assigned to him, 249. Leaves Rome 
for the East, 253. Passes the winter in 
Athens, 254. His extravagant behaviour 
there, 254. Appears off Brundisium with 
three hundred sail, but forbidden by Oo- 
taviua to land, 262^ Furnishes Octavius 
with a hundred and thirty ships, 262. 
The triumvirate renewed for a tseoond 
period of five years, 263. Leaves Octavia 
in Italy, 368. His renewed intimacy 
with Cleopatra, 277, 286, ^87. His first 
expedition to Parthia, 288. Enters Me- 
dia Atropatene, 288. His disastroob 
retreat, 289. Betums to Cleopatra, 290. 
Prepares for another expedition against 
the Parthians, 291. Men and money 
brought by his wife Octavia, 291. An- 
tonins refuses to see her, 291. His 
triumph at Alexandria, and extravagant 
conduct there, 292, 298. His amicable 
relations with Octavius, 302. His final 
rapture with Octavius, 304. Their angry 
recriminations, 305. Courts the alliance 
of the king of Parthia, 305. Winters at 
Samos with Cleopatra, 307. BeoeiTes 
the fugitive oonsuls, and proclaims him- 
self their protector, 309. Divoroes Oc- 
tavia, 810, 312. Deserted by Plancns 
and Titius, who divulge the contents of 
his will, 810, 811. Indignation of the 
Bomans against him, 311. His prepaor- 
ations for war, 813. His armaments 
compared with thoee of Octavius. 315. 
His strong position at Actium, 818. 
Prepares to engage the Octavians, 819. 
Defection among his officers and allies, 
819. Determines, by Cleopatra's advice, 
to withdraw to Egypt, 320. His flight 
with Cleopatra to Alexandria, 826. Sur- 
render of his army to Octavius, 827. 
Befused admission into Par8etoniana,833. 
His despair and revels at Alexandria, 
334. The society of ' Inimitable Livers,' 
834. Challenges Octavius, 836. Mortally 
wounds himself on the false report of 
Cleopatra's death, and expires in her 
arms, 887. His royal obsequies and 
character, 347, 348. Tlie * Loves of An- 
tony and Cleopatra,' 348. His condact 
in Palestine, 880, 383. 

Antonius Saturninus, commander of the Ie> 
gions in Upper Germany, revolts against 
Domitian, is routed and slain, vii. 350- 
852. 

Antyllus, eldest son of M. Antonius and 
Fulvia, put to death, iU. 844. 

Apamea, city of, taken by C. Bassos, iL 
388. Its condition in the time of Angns- 
tus, V. 18. Injured by an eartitquake, 
vi. 195. Its oanae pleaded 1^ young 
Nero, 195. 
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Apatorins, a danoer, afavonrite of FoppsBa, 
vi.481. 

Apicata, wife of Sejanus, discloses to Tibe- 
rius the story of the marder of Drusos, 
V. 876. 

Apis, oracle of, eonsplted by Germanicns, 
V. 193. 

Apooolocyntosis, 'the Pmnkiniflcation/ 
Seneca's satire on Claadins, vi. 205. 

Apollo, worship of, in Qaul, under the 
name of Belenns, L 231. Temple of, of 
Augustus, on the Palatine hill, iv. 72. 
Silence of his oracle at Delphi ascribed 
to the wickedness of the Neronian age, 
VL421. 

Apollodoms, the architect, and the emperor 
Hadrian, story of, viii. 201. 

ApoUonia, Caesar at, il. 278 ; iii. 171. 

Apollonins of Tyana, a diviner and thau- 
maturge, vii. 868. Convicted of machi- 
nations against Domitian, and resides at 
Ephesus, 407. Assassination of Domitian 
revealed to him, 413. The life or romance 
of Apollonius by Philostratus, viii. 228. 

Apologists, the Christian, of the second 
century, viii. 231. 

Aponius, commands the republican insur- 
gents in Spain, ii. 369. 

Appian, * The Queen of Ways,' described, t. 
21-23. 

Appian, the historian, compared with Plu- 
tarch, viU. 84. 

Appius Claudius, brother of P. Clodius, 
elected consul, i. 378. His venality and 
rigour as censor, ii. 112. Endeavours to 
expel Curio the younger from the senate, 
118. Consults the oracle at Delphi, 255. 
His death, 273. 

Appius Silanus, head of the Junian house, 
destroyed by Messalina, vi. 145. 

Apuleia lex de Majestate, v. 248. 

ApuleiaVarilia, granddaughter of Octavla, 
found guilty of adultery and banished, v. 
268. 

ApuleiuB, tribune of the people, defends 
Cicero, iii. 170. Elected consul, 452. 

Apnleius, S., obtains the last triumph over 
the Iberians, iv. 118. 

Apulian mountains, character of the ih^- 
herds of the, i. 39 note. 

Aqua Maida, description of the, v. 19, 22. 

AqusB SeztisB (Aix), discovery of the me- 
dicinal springs at, and foundation of the 
Boman city, i. 201. The Tentones de- 
feated by Marius near, 210. 

Aqueducts, seven at Borne in the reign of 
Augustus, V. 19. Appia, 22. Crabra, 
21, 83. Marda, 19, 22 ; vii. 7. 

Aqnileia, L 365. 

Aquilius, tribune, supports the opponents 
of Caesar, i. 365. 

AquiUns, how put to death by Mithridates, 
i. 30 note. 

Aquinus, M., joins the conspirators in the 
capitol, iii. 55. 

Aquitani, origin of the, i. 220. Their 



dwelling-place, 220. Submit to the Bo- 
mans, 812. Bevolt, but chastised by 
Agrippa, iv. 121. 

Aquitania, existing monuments of Druid- 
ism in, i. 233. Campaign of P. Crassus 
in, 312. 

Arabia, expedition of ^lius Gallus into, 
iv. 152. Conquests in, by Cornelius 
Palma, viii. 47. Its commercial emporia 
long attached to the empire, 48. 

Arabs, the, chastised by Gabinius, i. 374. 

Arar (Saone) river, i. 267. 

Archelaus, a competitor for the hand of 
Berenice, queen of Egypt, i. 376. 

Archelaus, made king of Cappadocia by 
Marcus Antonius, iv. 168. His dominions 
enlarged by Augustus, 169. Founds the 
Cappadocian Sebaste, 169. His death at 
Borne, V. 177. -His kingdom formed into 
a Boman province, 178, 417. 

Archelaus, son of Herod the Great, has 
the kingdom of Judea,with Samaria and 
Idumea, v. 417. Discontented with his 
portion, 418. His disgrace and banish- 
ment, 418. 

Architecture, domestic, of the Bomans, v. 
45. Materials of which their houses were 
constructed, 46. Their style of temple 
architecture, 46. The two classes of 
dwellings, the domus and the insulse, 47. 
The mansions of the nobles, 47. The 
cabins of the poorer citizens, 48. 

Arduenna, forest of, i. 433. 

Arduinna, a Gaulish deity ; identified with 
Diana, iv. 138. 

Arecomici, a Belgic tribe, their territory, 
i. 235. 

Areius, the Alexandrian philosopher, ac- 
companies Octavius in his entry into 
Alexandria, iii. 839. Counsels Augustus 
to put Caesarion to death, iii. 369. 

Arelate,or Arelas (Aries), legions stationed 
at, ii. 106. 

Arenacnm (Amheim?), on the old Bhind, 
vii. 182. 

Argiletum, the grove of, inhabited by 
artizans, v. 37. 

Ariminum, its occupation by Caesar, a de- • 
claration of war, ii. 132. The three great 
converging roads to it, 142. Given up 
to the soldiers by the Triumvirs, iii. 198. 

Aiiobarzanes II., king of Cappadocia, pro- 
tected by Cicero, ii. 92. An ally of Pom- 
peius, 239. Submits to Caesar, 324. His 
kingdom eeized by Phamaces, 324. 

Ariovistus, king of the Suevi, invited into 
Gaul by the Sequani, i. 240, 243. Solicits 
the alliance of Bome, and receives the 
title of * Friend and Ally,' 245, 246. De- 
mands lands from the Seqnanl, 247. His 
tyranny over the Gauls, 267. Befuses 
Caesar's terms, 268. Their conference, 
273. Deftoted and compelled to cross 
the Bhlne, 274. 

Aristides, his apology for the Christiana 
received by Hadrian, viii. '2Z2^ j 
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Ariflto, Clandltu, case of, viii. M. 

Aristo, T., the jarisoonsnlt, caoflee of tain 
suicide, viii. 110. 

Ailstiobnlag.yoniiger brother of Hyrcantis, 
aasames the title of king, i. 186. I>eposed 
by rompeing, 187. 

AriiBtolnilns, eon of Hyroanns, the first to 
asBiime the title of king in Jndea, iii. 
874. Brought to Borne by Pompeins, 
874. Poiaoned, 876. 

Arlstobulns, brotherof Mariamne, drowned 
br Herod's oontrivanoe, iii. 882. 

AriBtobulns, son of Herod, bis liberty ob- 
tained by his father, iv. 224. Put to 
death by his father, 284. His children 
In Borne, vi. 8. 

Aristocracy, general resnlt of the stmggle 
between democracy and, v. 227. The 
balance trimmed by the tact of Augustus, 
228. More logical character of the policy 
of Tadtns, 228. 

Armenia, war of Luoullns with, ii. 12. 
Attacked by M. Antonius, iii. 285. Part 
of it ceded to Parthia, 805. Under the 
protection of Bome, iv. 175. Affairs of 
Armenia in B.c. 6-1, 182. And in A.D. 
18, ▼. 191. Beceives a king from Gher- 
manicus, 191. It? condition at the dose 
of the reign of Augustus, 416. Invaded 
by the Parthians, and defended by Cor- 
bulo, vii. 22. Its king, Tiridates, does 
homage to Nero, 26; viii. 163. Inter- 
ference of the Parthians with Armenia, 
158. Declared by Trajan the vassal of 
Bome, 154. Trajan's expedition into, 
156. Both the Annenias annexed to the 
Boman empire, 157, 160. Belinqnished 
by Hadrian, 171. Protected from Parthia 
by Antoninus Pius, 267. Bevival of the 
Parthian claims, 828. Bescued by the 
generals of M. Aurelius, who assumes 
the title of Armeniacus, 328. 

Arminius, the Cheruscan, educated at 
Bome, iv. 846. Devotes himself to the 
liberation of Germany, 345. Destroys 
Varus and three legions, 346-849. Be- 
sieges Segestes, v. 157. Attacked by the 
Bomans under Oermanicus, 159. His 
unsuccessful attack on Caecina, 159. His 
parley with his brother Flavins, 164. 
Defeated by Qermanicns, 167-169. His 
war with the Suevi and Marcomanni, 
180-181. Defeats Marobodnus, 181. His 
death and character, 182, 183. 

Armorica, the first known inhabitants of, 
i. 225. Close union of its tribes, and 
their affinity with those of the northern 
coast of Qaul, i. 226. Subjugated, but 
again rebel against Bome, 306. Dis- 
persed, 426. Held in check by Doratius 
the Picton , ii. 7 1 . Becomes a portion of 
the Liigdunensis, iv. 130. 

Arms, improved, introduced by Camillns, 
i. 103. 

Army ; the command of the national army 
retained by the nobles, i. 79. Abolition 



of the p wp eity qualifloation of recmits, 
80 note. Beadiness of the settled vetenna 
of Sulla for tumult and revolt, 81. Panic 
in Cesar's anny in GkuQ, 269. Compo- 
sition of CsBsar's l^ons, 275. Oompa* 
rison between RgmanB and Gkuils we 
soldiers, 299. The Boman method of 
fighting, 300. Composition of CsBsur's 
l^ons, ii. 107. Mutiny among his sol- 
diers at Plaoentia, 226. Careful traininK 
of the Boman soldier, 266. The Boman 
body armour, 292. Disaffection Of CsBsar's 
veterans in Campania, 331, 342. The 
mutiny quelled, 848. Decay of military 
discipline among the Bomans, iiL 43. 
rrhe military oath of obedience taken to 
theemperor as general of the armies, 434, 
485. Establishment of a Boman dtandiog 
army, iv. 81. The emperor's body-gnard 
and garrison of the city, 32. Pay and 
length of service of the legionaries, 33. 
Numbers of the imperial military estab- 
lishment, 85. Limits of military servioe 
determined by Augnstaa, 228. Troops 
and fortifications by which the Pax 
Bomana was secnriod, 426. Disoontenc 
of thel^ons in Pannonia, v. 142. Dm- 
BUS sent to quell the mutiny, 142. Ma- 
tiny among the legions on the Bhine, 
144. Quelled by Germankms, 145. Sta- 
tions of the legions under Tiberius, 277. 
The urban and pnetorian oohorts, 279. 
The discipline of the legions Btrenuously 
maintained by Tiberius, 279. Stations 
of the preeidiary l^ons in Britain, vi. 
248. Mode of raising and pay of the le 
gionaries and of the pnetorian cohorts, 
vU.15,16. Attitudeof thelegionsandtheir 
chiefB in the provinces at the oommenoe- 
ment of the reign of Galba, 57. Dis- 
charge of the prsBtorians and disposal of 
the Othonian legions by YitaUus, 106. 
Military disturbance at Tidnmn, 109. 
Be-embodiment of the prastozian and 
urban guards, 121. Mntiny on the Bhine, 
and break-up of e Boman army, 169. 
Favour shown by Domitian to the army, 
889. Doubtful attitude of the legions at 
the accession of Nerva, viiL 4. Thetone 
of society corrupted by the soldiery in 
the reign of Trajan, 114. The disdpliiM 
of the army maintained by Hadrian, 20S. 
State of the pnetorians and of the r^olar 
army during the Flavian era, 811. Ua- 
oenary character of the regnUury anny, 

812. Belazation of diacipline, 811. 
Emoluments of service, 312. Psnna- 
nence of the constitution of the legion, 

813. Boman system of defence, 315. 
Anxiety of the emperors geneially to 
repress the military spirit of the aoldieiy, 
816. The emperors the champions of 
the army, and the senate finally OTcr- 
powered by the soldiers, 81& Ftttilsnoa 
spread by the aimy on its letum from 
the East, 882. r^ t 
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Arpinnm, birthplace of Marins and Gloero, 
vl. 277. 

Arecomici, akin to the Belgae, i. 235. 

Arretinm, seized by M. AntoniuB for Caesar, 
ii. 142. Held for Augustus, iii. 144. 

Arrla, the elder, and Ftetus, story of, vi. 
149, 894. 

Arria, the younger, her suicide, vi. 394 ; 
vili. 111. Commended by Pliny, 111. 

Arria, mother of M. Antoninus, viii. 260. 

Armntius, L., designated by Augustus as 
a possible competitor for the empire, v. 
1 33. His history and death, 387-389. 

Arsaces, founder of a race of Parthian 
kings, il. 2. 

Arsacidse, foundation of the dynasty of 
the, ii. 2. Obnoxious to their Persian 
subjects, 5. 

Arsinoe', sister of Cleopatra, aspires to the 
throne, ii. 317,818. Induces Ganymedes 
to assassinate Achillas, 818. Taken pri- 
soner by Caesar, 822. Led in triumph by 
him, 874. Put to death by Antonius, iii. 
838. 

Artabanns, seizes the throne of Armenia, 
v. 416. Compelled to flee into Hyrcania, 
but subsequently restored, 417. 

Artabazes, or Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 
his advice to Crassus slighted, ii. 12, 15. 
Attacked by Orodes, king of Parthia, 18. 
Denounced by Crassus as a traitor, 18. 
Cornea to terms with Orodes, 25. His 
daughter marries the Parthian Pacorus, 
26. DisafEected to Bome, 91. Deserts 
Antonius in Media, iii. 288. Bevenge 
planned by Antonius, 290. Surrenders 
to Antonius, and led in chains through 
Alexandria, 293. Put to death by Cleo- 
patra, 831. 

Artavaades, king of Media Atropatene, 
besieged in Praaspa by Antonius, iii. 268. 
Beoonciled with Antonius, 290. Obtains 
from him a share of Armenia, and fur- 
nishes him with cavalry, 805. His 
daughter Jotape betrothed to Alexander, 
son of Antonius and Cleopatra, 806. 

Artaxata, capital of Media, on the Araxes, 
iii. 291. Burnt by Corbulo, vii. 23. 
Taken by Statins Prlscus, viii. 826. 

Artaxias, son of the Armenian Artavasdes, 
massacres all the Bomans in his kingdom, 
iv. 174. Puts himself under the protec- 
tion of Parthia, and murdered by Ais 
subjects, 174, 175. 

Artemidoms, the philosopher, banished, 
vii. 407. 

Artemion, leads a sanguinary revolt of the 
Jews in Cyprus, viii. 167. 

Artonis, temple of, at Ephesus, its privi- 
leges of sanctuary, iv. 168. 

Arulenus Busticus, hunted to death, vii. 
406. 

Arveml, the, defeated by Fablus Maximus, 
i. 201. Treated with consideration, 202. 
The head of the grreat confederation of 
the OaUi, 220. Their dwelling-place, 221. 



Lose their ascendancy, 242, 280. Join tlie 
league of Vercin getorix, ii. 44. Invasion 
of their territory by Caesar, 48, 61. Suu- 
pend Caesar's sword in one of their 
temples, but are defeated by him, 62. 
Axvemian prisoners liberated by Csesar, 
68,69. 

Arx, the, or citadel, of Bome, v. 30. 

Ascalon, its Greek writers, iii. 369. 

Asciburgium, taken by Civilis, vii. 166. 

Asconius Labeo, Nero's guardian, vi. 296. 

Asculnm, taken by Caesar, ii. 145. 

Asia, province of, i. 20. The political 
organisation of the r^on of Lower Asia, 
iv. 160. This province the earliest aoqui« 
dtion of the republic east of the iEgean, 
161. Its extent, division into regions 
and conventus, 162. Arrangements of 
Augustus for its government, 163. Its 
vassal kings, and their subservience to 
the chiefs of the Boman state, 165. 
Population of the Boman provinces of 
Asia, 422. State of the cities of Asia, 
Greek and Macedonian, in the time of 
Augustus, V. 12, 15. Eleven cities of 
Asia contend for the honour of making 
Tiberius their tutelar divinitv, 883. 

Asiaticns, freedman of Vitellius, vii. 121. 
Crucified, 145. 

Asiaticus Valerius. See Valerius. 

Asinius Gallus, son of Asinius Pollio, desig- 
nated by Augustus as a possible com- 
petitor for the empire, v. 188. His 
question to Tiberius in the senate, 140. 
Marries Vipsania, the divorced wife o^ 
Tiberius, 360. Cruelly treated by Tibe- 
rius, 360. 

Asinius Gallus, son of the above, his ab9r^ 
tive attempt on the life of Claudius, v. 
150 note. 

Asinius Pollio. iS^PoUio. 

Asmonean family, cut off by Herod, iii« 
882. 

ABpasins,the sophistjhis teaching at Athena. 
viiL 224. 

Asprenas prevents Arminius from crossing 
the Bhine, iv. 849. 

Assassination, prevalence and publicity of, 
in Italy, ii. 899. 

Assyria, the new province of, created by 
Trajan, viii. 162. Abandoned by Hadrian, 
191, 192 note. 

Astura, a maritime reeidenoe of Cicero, 
iii. 203. 

Astures, a Spanish tribe, i. 155. 

Astarte, the Syrian goddess, worshipped at 
Bome, vi. 424. Her rites described, 427. 
Honoured and then condemned by Nero, 
vii. 6. 

Astrologers expelled from Italy by Tibe- 
rius, V. 285. And by Vitellius, vii. 107. 
Domitian's edicts against them, vii. 367. 

Asylum, right of, limited by Tiberius, v. 
288. 

Ateins, tribune, i. 365. Violence of hia 
colleague, Trobonius, 866. His imprcoa- 
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tlona upon Cnasas as he qtiits Borne, 
U. 8. 

Athennum, the, established by Hadrian at 
Borne, vlii. 246. 

Athens, sabmits to the Gaesarians under 
Calenns, 11. 310. Extravagant behaviour 
of M. Antonins at, ill. 254 Mulcted of 
its privileges by Augustus, iv. 160. Its 
oondition in the time of Augustus, y. 7. 
Its inhabitants debased In blood, 7. Its 
aichitectural splendour, 447. Its nni- 
▼arsity, professors, and philosophers, 10. 
Nero shrinks from visiting it, vli. 82. 
Visited and embeUished by Hadrian, vili. 
31 3, 214. Its appearance and contrast of 
its public and private bnlldii gs In the 
time of Hadrian, 217. The university of 
the Boman world, 220. Conservative 
character of its university, 221. Its 
professorial system described, 222. The 
sophists and their teaching, 223. The 
Christians at Athens, 231. Dissatisfac- 
tion of Hadrian with the conservatiye 
spirit of the university, 233. 

Atia, her letters to her son Octavius, ilL 
108. 

Atra, city of the son, nnsacoessfnlly be- 
sieged by Trajan, vlii. 16S. 

▲trebates, a Belgian tribe, join the con- 
federacy against the Bomans, i. 281. 
Defeated by Csssav, 290. 

▲ttianus, guardian of Hadrian, viiL 188. 
Appointed preetorian prefect, 190. 

Atticus, T. Pomponius, his character, i. 

. 886-337. 

Attilius. the *Electra' of, perfo r med at 
Csesar^s funeral, ill. 88. 

AttUius, a senator who conspired against 
Antoninus Pius, condemned by the sen- 
ate, vlii. 264. 

Attius Varus, a Pompeian, ii. 144. 

Attius Bufus accuses Afranios of treachery 
in Spain, ii. 282. 

Attuarii, a German tribe, snbmit to Tibe- 
rius, iv. 808. 

A*^a8iu8, his plot to carry off Agrippa 
Posthnmns and Julia from their places 
of exile, iv. 328. 

Auditorium, the, of the emperor, described, 
vlii. 807. 

Aufldoia, settlement of the Boman colony 
of, ii. 896. 

Augury, Etruscan, ill. 12. The science 
cultivated by the Bomans, 12, 13. Dnties 
of the augurs, ill. 457. 

Augusta Preetoria (Aosta), military colony 
of, founded by Augustus at, iv. 144. His 
triumphal arch at, 144. 

Augusta Trevirorum (Treves), colony of, 
founded by Galba, vii. 167. 

Augn^staYindelicorum (Augsburg), found- 
ation of, iv. 241. ' 

Augusta, the title of, conferred on Livia, 
Y. 136. 

▲ngustales. a college of priests established 
in honour of Augustus, iv. 188. 



Augnatalia, establishment of the festlYal of 
the, ill. 466. 

Augustus (at first' Octavins), son of C. 
()ctaviu8 and Atia, niece of Julius Ce- 
sar, his birth, ii. 438. His education 
superintended by his mother, by his step- 
father, L. Marcius Philippns, and % 
Caesar, who adopts him, 498, 439. His 
delicate health and personal beauty, 439. 
Sent to Apollonia in lUyrioum to prose- 
cute his studies, and raised to patrician 
rank, 440. Declared In Caesar'rt will his 
principal heir and adopted son, iii. 78. 
Betums to Italy on the news of Caesar's 
death, claims his inheritance, and as- 
sumes the name of C. Julius Cassar Oc- 
tavlanus, 102, 106. Is warmly received 
by the veterans, and makes a favourable 
impression on Cicero, 104, 106. En- 
ters Bome, 106. EiEect of the omeoa 
which are said to have accompanied his 
career, 106, 108. Courts the senate, and 
pledges himself to discharge Caeaaa^a be- 
quests, 109. His harangue to the people, 

109. His first interview with Antonios, 
who withholds from him his tnheritance, 

110. Baises the money and pays Caesar's 
legacies, 110. Exhibits the shews vowed 
by Cffisar to Venus the Ancestress, 111. 
His popularity, 113. He claims and is 
refused by Antonius the throne and 
crown decreed by the senate to his adopt- 
ing father, 113. Blows aimed by him at 
the popularity of Antonius, 129. Their 
hollow reconciliation. 130. His quarrel 
with Antonins, 189. Octavins collects 
troops and quarters them at Arxetioin, 
140. Complaint of Antonius against 
him, 143. Two of the Antonian le- 
gions go over to him, 143. His arma- 
ments, 144. Alba declares for him and 
his party increases, 143, 144. Cicero's 
mistaken estimate of him, 149, 156. 
Offers to defend Decimns Brutus against 
Antonins, 168. Hesitation of the se- 
nate to accept his aid, 164. Places 
himself under the command of Hirtins, 
167. Posted at Forum Comelii, ICl. 
Demands of the senate authorization to 
attack Antonius as a public enemy, 168. 
The senate cajole him with titln, but 
withhold their assent, 168. He canries 
bff the dead body of Hirtios, 174. Sus- 
pected by Decimns Brutus, 180. Declines 
to pursue Antonius, 180. Bemains at 
Mutina, 182. Complaints of Plancos 
against him, 188. All hope from him 
abandoned by Cicero, 183. Contmnsr 
dously treated by the senate, 184. De* 
mands the consulship, 186. Offers to 
combine with Lepidus and Antonius, 
187. Marches on Bome, and compeU the 
senate to declare him consul with his 
cousin Pedius, 187, 188. Leaves Bome, 
and opens negotiations with Antonitu 
and Lepidnsj 190.^ Formation of tin 
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neond triumvirate, 198. The govern- 
Uent of Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, 
with three legions allotted to him, 196. 
The proscription, 196. Abandons Cicero 
to Antonios. 197. Espouses Clodia, 
daughter of P. Clodius and Fnlvia, 198. 
His lenity in favourable contrast with 
his colleague's corruption or cruelty, 218. 
Beaigns the consulship to Yentidins, 216. 
Arms against Seztus Pompeius, bat finds 
himself unable to cope with him at sea, 

220, 221. Joins Antonius in the East, 

221. His sickness at Dyrrachium, 223. 
His camp at Philippi stormed by Brutus, 
228. Betires to Italy after the victory 
at Philippi, 234. Confiscates lands in 
Italy to satisfy the legionaries, 239. 
Combination farmed by L. Antonius 
against him, 241. Becalls Salvidienus 
from Spain with six legions, 242. Be- 
sieges Perusia, 242. Idle report of his 
oftoing three hundred prisoners at Peru- 
sia to the shade of Csssar, 243. His 
apprehension of another civil war, 246. 
Tha soldiers compel him and Antonius 
to come to an accommodation, 246. 
Divorces Clodia and marries Scribonia, 
346. Gives his sist^ in marriage to 
Antonius, 246. Treaty of Misenum, 
between Seztus Pompeius and the Tri- 
luuvirs, 261. Octavius repairs to Gaul, 
263. Renewal of the war with Seztus 
Pompeius, 257. Misfortunes of Octavius 
at sea, 268, 263, 266. Treaty of Taren- 
tom, and renewal of the triumvirate for 
five years, 262. End of the naval war 
with Seztus, 267. Ctetavins defeats Le- 
pidos, but spares his life, 269. Becomes 
the head of the CsBsarian or Marian 
interest, 272. His increasing popularity, 
278. Bestores order at Bome, 273. His 
ministers Agrippa, MsBoenas, and Mes- 
sala, 277-284. His matrimonial alliances, 
284. Divorces Scribonia and marries 
Livia Drusilla, 277-284. His popularity 
in Bome, 300. His campaigns agahist 
the Salaasians, Pannonians,.and Dalma- 
tians restore his military reputation, 
301. His amicable relations with An- 
tonius, 802. Their rupture and mutual 
recriminations, 804. Octavius declares 
war against Cleopatra, 811. His prepa- 
rations, 818. Assumes the consulship 
with his friend Meesala, and resigns the 
triumvirate, 814. His armaments com- 
pared with those of Antonius, 814. 
Crosses the Ionian gulf, 816. Takes 
Corcyra, 817. Leads a squadron at the 
boiAle of Aotinm, 823. The victory at 
Actinm as described by the Augustan 
poets, 834. Nioopolis founded by Octa- 
vius in commemoration of it, 828. His 
treatment of the captives of Actinm, 
839. Lands in Egypt, 886. Befnses the 
challenge of Antonius to single combat, 
8M. S&tera Alexandria, 888. His in* 



terview with Cleopatra, 840. Puts Cae- 
sarion and others to death, but thence- 
forward is remarkable for clemency, 843, 
846. Beduces Egypt to the form of a 
province under his own direct control, 
863. Visits the tomb of Alezander, but 
declines seeing the remains of the Ptole- 
mies, 364. Settles the affairs of Parthia 
and Judea, 364. Confirms Herod in his 
kingdom, 384. Tacitus's review of the 
position of Octavius after the close of 
the civil wars, 888. Puts Lepidns, son 
of the ez-triumvir, to death, 390. Enters 
on his fifth consulship in Asia, 391. His 
reception in Bome, 891. His triple 
triumph, 898. His dedication of temples, 
games, and spectacles, and opening of 
the Julian basilica, 393.. Divine honours 
paid to him, 397. Closes the temple of 
Janus, 400. Surveys his position, 402. 
Pretended debate between him and Ag- 
rippa and Maecenas, whether he should 
resign the supreme power, 402. Assumes 
the prefix of Imperator, declines the 
title but accepts the substance of the 
censorship, and revises the senatorian 
roll, 406, 406 ; iv. 200. Begarded as the 
fountain of honour, ill. 407. Takes a 
census of the Boman people, 408. Ag- 
ripxM, his colleague in the censorship, 
confers on Octavius the title of PHnceps, 
409. His liberal and magnanimous con- 
duct, 409. Consecrates the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine, 410. Befusal 
of his ofler to lay down the Imperium, 
411-414.. Besumes it for ten years 
(Decenniium I.) with proconsularpower, 
and divides the provinces between him- 
self and the senate, 414, 416. Takes the 
title of AuausTus, 416. His reasons for 
p referring it to that of Quirinus, Bomu- 
1ns, or any recogaiaei designation of 
sovereign rule, 414. Quits Bome and 
visits the provinces, 417. Beleased by 
the senate from the provisions of the 
Lex Cineia de MuneribuSy 419. His rela- 
tions released from those of the Lex 
annaH*, 419. Question of the succession 
during his dangerous sickness in Spain, 
419. Delivers his signet ring to Agrippa, 
421. Becovers, declines the consulship, 
and accepts the potestas tribunUiay 428, 
424. Beview of the imperial govern- 
ment as organised by him, 426-442. Im- 
portance of the title Princept SenattUy to 
Augustus, 436. His numerous consul- 
ships, 442. Declines the olfice after 
B.C. 23, 443. Beceives proconsular au- 
thority throughout the empire, and the 
potestas tribunitia for life, 444, 446. Im- 
port of these functions, 446 ; iv. 189. 
Conspiracies of Murenaand CflBpio against 
his life, iii. 462. He retiree and refuses 
to return to Bome for a time, 463 ; iv. 
196. Accepts the potestas eonsuiaris, iii. 
466 ; iv. 199. And the sapzeme pontifl- 
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Mte, UL 467. The name of the month 
Beztilis dumged to that of Anputos, 
4e0; iv. SM. Legidative and judicial 
functions of Angustus examined, hit 
edicts, rescripts, and oonstitutieBs, iii. 
463, 466. The import of the term legi- 
^ut soluttu BJad Lex Btffiaf 46^-470. Per- 
Mtoation of the tiUe of CsBsar, 471. 
keriew of the imperial administration, 
&▼. 1. Angnstos affects to maint-ain the 
estimation cl Boman citizenship, 6. 
Maintains the dignity of the senatorian 
order, 10. Bevives the ofSce ef prefect 
of the city, 20, 204. His body-guard, 
otty-garrison, and vig&es or the watch, 
82, 83. His militaiy establishment, 85. 
His navy, 86. Character of his sove- 
Mignty, 48, 51. Monarchy manifestly 
indlspenssible in his time, 60. Attempts 
to reriye a religious feeling among the 
Bomans, 65-76.' His restoration of the 
temples, 72* His laws for enforcing 
marriage, 86. His regulations for the 
distinction of classes, 90. His restric- 
tions for the manumission of slaves, 91. 
His jurisprudence, 92. |teyiew of his 
policy, 95-97. Congratulates himself on 
the accomplishment of his patriotic 
schemes, 97. Moderation in his personal 
habits, 100, 103. His demeanour at the 
theatre and circus, 105. Beceives the 
title of fakr Patrice, 105, 207-209, 276. 
His organisation of the provinoes, 112, 
ttseq. Pacifies the province of Spain, 
114. His military operations and sick- 
Bflss, 116. His policy in the organisation 
of Qtwai, 125. His encampments on the 
left bank of the Bhine« 135. Discoun- 
tenances the Druids, 137. Introduces 
the Boman polytheism into Gaul, 138. 
Worshipped by the Gauls, 189. Satisfied 
with the promise of tribute from the 
Britons, 140. Progress of the Boman 
arms in Moesia and Thrace, 144. Gives 
tbe kingdom of Manretania to Juba, 
king of Numidia, 146. His organisation 
of the province of Africa, 147. And of 
the Cyrenaica, 148. Bends an expedition 
against theiArabians, 152. Beleases the 
Ethiopians from an annual tribute, 169. 
His progress in the East, 160. Metes 
compensation or retribution to the cities 
of Asia, 162. Betums to Samos, 176. 
Account of the members of the OsBsarian 
family, 182, 187. Sends Agrippa on a 
mission to the East, 188. Augustus's 
illness and recovery, 188, 189. Again ac- 
cepts the tribnnitian power, 189. Pro- 
nounces, the funereal oration of Maroel- 
lus, 191. His uneasy relations with Ag- 
rippa, 193-196. Betums to Bome, 197. 
His legislation, 201. Accepts the Impe- 
rium for five years, 201. His Ludi 
Soeeulares, 201. Formally institutes the 
prefecture of the city ,204. And of a 
* Council of Btats^' 206. Studious mo- 



dtfadon of his demeanour, 907. 9n^ 
dom of his oonnsdlor Maecenas, 209. 
Augustus represents oonasrvatism, Mb- 
cenas progressr 911. Angnstos adopts 
Cains and Lndas, the sons of Agrippa 
1^ Jolia, 216. In Ganl, sommoned by 
the disaster of Lollius, and the opprah 
sions of Lidnns, 217-220. Beceives the 
snbmisBion of the Cantabrians, 23S. Be- 
tums to Bome, 228. Beoomes cfaisC 
pontiff on the death of Lepidns, 228. 
Prononnces the funereal oration over flie 
funeral of Agrippa, 228. Begins ths 
eostom of sitting one day in tiie year in 
the garb of a mendicant, 948. Supposed 
canseofthisobeervHnoe,948. PxononnoeB 
the funereal oration over Octavia, 347. 
And over Drosus Nero, 269. Third de- 
cennial term of the Imperinm, 968. 
Takes up his residence at Logdnnmn, 
258. His treachery to the Gennan hos> 
tages there, 264. His affection for liB 
daughter Jnlia, 268. Edncatden of Cains 
and Lndns, 273. Intrednoes Cains to 
the people, 276. His indignation at the 
discovery of his daughters and grand- 
daughter Julia's profligacy, 377, 880. 
Deaths of Lucius and Cains Oaesar, 386, 
387. His book of letters addressed to Us 
grandson Cains, 287. Beoalls and adopts 
Tiberius, and invests fato with the tri- 
bnnitian power for five years, 288. His 
continued labours, 290. Conspiracy of 
Cinna,291. Clemency of Augustus, 398. 
Beflections on the stosy, 395. Privsts 
life and habits of Augustus, 396-398. 
His taste and Uterary style, 298. Ad- 
dicted to superstition, 800. His good 
humour and gentleness, 801. His hesi- 
tation in the prosec u tton of the war in 
Germanv, 811. His alarm at the out- 
break of the Pannonian and Dalmatian 
war, 319. Banishes Agrippa Postumus, 
824-326. His family solicitnde and in- 
creasing cares, 828. Freeh oonqirixBOies 
against him, 328. Banishes his grand- 
daughter J^ilia, 829. And Ovid, 830-886. 
His distress at the loss of Yams and his 
legions, 863. His spirited conduct, 84»- 

853. Begins to retire from public life, 

854. His reported visit to Agrippa Fosfe- 
humus in banishment, 866. His last 
census, 868. His valetudinarian haUts, 
858 note. His Monnmentnm Ano jianum , 
859,^360. His hist days, 860. Calmness 
with wliich he contemplates the aiqyroadi 
of death, 361. Contracts a dysenteiy at 
Astnra, 863. His last moments, 868. 
His death, 864. Bflect of snocess upon 
his character, 864. His enthusiasm and 
belief in his own divinity, 866. Con- 
cluding reflections on his life, 866. Pane- 
gyric of Philo npon him, 867 note. His 
.pahace on the Palatine HiU, t. 37. His 
will, 136, 188. His last pubUc counsels, 
137. Funereal hononxsdeoreBd him, 18fL 
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Gompanaoii- between hiia and Tiberins, 
299. 

▲agnstani, a band of yonng nobles enrolled 
to applaud Nero, y. 238 ; viL 87. 

Angnstodanam,* Hill of AngQstas'(Antun),. 
its name changed from Bibracte to, iv. 
181. The literary metropoliaof Qanl, 186. 
The school founded them by AnguiBtus, 
136. Eevolt of the Gaule in, v. 306-307. 
One of the oeatres of Droidism, vL 215. 

Anguetns, the name of the mouth Seztilis 
changed to, ilL 460 ; iv. 256. 

Anlerd, a Gallie tribe, i.- 297. Oompelled 
to maintain. Oaaear'B aoldieni, 815 ; ii. 44. 

Aulas Fersins.. AePeiBius.- 

Anlos Flaatiasrhis campaigns in Britain, 
and recall, yi. 227-285. Honoured with 
the greater trimaph, 160. Story of his 
wife..Pomponia GrsBcina, 441. 

Aurazutis annexed by Augustus to the 
proconsulate of Syria, iT.^171. 

Aurelia, mother of Csesar, a matron of the 
ancient stamp, i. 146, 839. Instructs 
hiTn in the rudiments of the "R q wh^ti 
tongue, Ti. 266. 

Anrelian Boad, the route of the Roman 
asmies into Ganl^L 303. Extended under 
the name of JiUian from Cisalpine to 
Transalpine Gaul, iy. 142. 

Aorelius Cotta, unde of Julius Caesar, his 
measure for distributing the Judida 
among the Benator8,]aiights>and aararian 
tribunes, i. 95. 

Aurelius Fulvus, father and gnmdfather 
of Antoninus Pius, yiiL 260. 

Aurelius, M. Antoninus (bom M. Annius 
Verus), son of Hadrian's sister, adopted 
by Antoninus Pius, yiii. 254. Marries 
Anida Faustina, 261-276. His early 
yeass and promise, 276, 277^ His personal 
appearance, 321. Associates Yerus in 
the empire, 821. Disturbances in his 
reign, 822. Beyerses in the East, 325. 
Triumphs with Yerus, 327. His defer- 
ence to the senate, and wise choice of 
ministers,. 828, 381. Alarmed at the in- 
roads of the barbarians on the Danube, 
331. Depopulation of the empire by the 
l»ea(»« ^Mtom'fia, 882, 384. His wars with 
the Qnadi and Marcomanni, 835, 836. 
Sole emperor on the death of Yerus, 336. 
Bis Tiotory over the Quadi on the Da- 
nube, 337~339. His domestic troubles, 
839-841. His generous behayiour to 
Ayidins Cassius, 341-344. Bepairs to 
87xi»,344. At Alexandria, 344. Death 
ef Faustina, 344. His triumph oyer the 
Sannatians, 845. His last expedition 
against the Marcomanni, his yictory, 
illness, and death, 845^847. BefleotioBs 
OB his death, 847. Compared with Alfred 
the Great, 849. Symptoms of decline 
throughout the empire at this time, 351. 
Decrease in population, 352. Effects of 
alayery, 858. His probable motives for 
peneonting the Christians, 861. His 



'Meditations' or * Commentarias,' their 

melancholy tone, 863-369. His statue 

on the Campidoglio, 321. 
Autronins, the consul, convicted of bribery, 

i. 110. Joins Catilina's conspiracy, 118, 

114. 
Auximum, dedares for, and is occupied* 

by, CflBsar, U. 148« 
Avaricum, capital of the Arvemi, besieged 

and taken by Caesar, ii. 48-51. Spared 

by Yerdngetorix, 49. 
Aventine Hill, contrast between it and the 

Palatine, as sites foradty, L 2. Distinct 

from the other seven hills of Borne, v.- 

23. Described, 82, 33. Bayaged by the 

great fire of Bome, vi. 348. 
Avemus, Lake, navigable canal from it to 

Bome projected by Nero, vi. 859. 
Avidius Cassius. See Cassius. 
Avllius Flaoous, prefect of Egypt. See 

Flaccus. 



B^TICA, a senatorian province, its 
schools and learned men, iv. 121. 

Baise, life of the Romans at, v. 17. Caius's 
bridge of beats across the bay, vi. 63. 

Balbus, I4. Comdius, Caesar's friend and 
steward, his rise, position, and character, 
ii. 419, 420. Refuses a token of respect 
to Augustus, iv. 223. 

Balbus, Octavius, joins the conspizatorf 
after Ceesar's murder, iii. 55. 

Baicochebas, the Jewish leader, legends 
respecting him, viii. 174. Nominated to 
the chiefdiip of ihe Jewish people, 175. 
His struggle with the Romans, defeat, 
and death. 175-177. 

Basilns, L. Minndus, lieutenant of Caesar 
in Ganl^ i. 43U. Joins the conspiracy 
against Caesar's life, ii. 446. Cicero's 
letter to. on Caesar's assassination, ilL 
69. Ellled by his own slaves, 193. 

Bassus, Caedlius, a Pompeian, maintains 
the senatorian cause in Syna, ii. 383 ; 
iii. 150. Takes the dty of Apamea, ii. 
883. His soldiers go over to Crassus, ilL 
162-219. Dismissed unpunished by Cas- 
sius, 219. 

Bassus, Gesellius, his pretended discovery 
of the treasures of Dido, vi. 273. 

Bassus, Roman governor at Alexandria, vi. 
42. 

Batavi, the, serve as cavalry bi the Roman 
armies, iv. 340. Their island described, 
vii. 155. Their skill in riding and swim- 
ming on horseback, and their usefulness 
as auxiliaries, 155. Their revolt under 
Claudius Civilis, their duef, 156 et $eq. 
The island occupied by the Romans, 182. 

Baths, fondness of the Romans for, v. 77. 
Baths of Maecenas and Agrippa, and 
manners at them, 78 ; viii. 294. 

Baths of Titus, vii. 282-284. Of Nero, 28S 
note. Of Caracalla, Diocletian, and Con« 
Btantine, 288. 
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Batia*n8, escape of his gladiaton at Capua, 
i. 38. 

Bato, the Dalmatian, heads a revolt against 
the Romans, but is defeated by Gaecina, 
iY. 818. His answer to Tiberius, 827. 

Bato, the Pannonian chief, attempts to 
carry the post of Sirmium, iv. 318. Be- 
trays his colleague Pinnes, and chased 
by the Bomans from post to post, 337, 
828. 

Bedriacnm, first battle at, vli. 98. Second, 
124. Yitellius's brutality on the field, 109. 

Belenus, the GaUic Apollo, i. 282. Ad- 
mitted to the citizenship of the Boman 
Olympus, iv. 188. 

Belgse, difference in Oaesar's and Strabo's 
account of them, i. 222. Type of the 
Belgae, 225. The Belgians and Celts 
intermixed with Teutonic tribes, 288. 
Their character and mode of life, 234. 
Some of their tribes penetrate into the 
south of Gaul, 285. Combine against 
Rome, and are defeated, 281, 285. Sub- 
mit to Caesar, 297. Their territories in- 
vaded by the Germans, 892. The latest 
settlers in Britain, 404. Revolt of the 
Belgians, .420. Besiege Q. Cicero, 428. 
And T. Labienus, but their confederacy 
dissolved, 427. Revolt of the Belgie, but 
suppressed, v. 306. Dissatisfaction of 
the Belgie tribes, vli. 156. 

Belisana, a Gaulic deity, Identified with 
Minerva, iv. 138. 

Bellienus, his house burnt at Caesar's 
funeral, ill. 88. 

BeUovaci, a Belgian tribe, joins the con- 
federacy against the Romans, i. 281. 
Their relations with Britain and sub- 
mission to Caesar, i. 286. Defeated and 
submit again to Caesar, ii. 70. An in- 
surrection of, repressed by D. Brutus, 
383. Reduced by Brutus, iv. 122. 

Beneventum, given up to the soldiers by 
Augustus, iii. 198. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemseus Auletee, 
placed on the throne of Egypt by the 
populace of Alexandria, i. 375. Married 
to Seleucus, but strangles him, 875. Put 
to death by her father, 876. 

Berenice, mother of Herod Agrippa, at 
Rome, with her children, vi. 8. 

Bercoiice, queen of Chalcis, intrigues with 
Vespasian, vii. 117. Married to her 
uncle Herodes, 191. 

Berenice, sister of Agrippa, her relations 
to Titus and dismissal by him, vii. 191, 
210, 292, 295. 

Bericus, a British chieftain, applies to 
Claudius for aid, vi. 225. The Veric of 
the British coins (?), 226 note. 

Bexytus (B^rrout), colony of, founded by 
A!gripi>a, iv. 224 note. 

Bessi, a Thracian tribe, plundered by 

. M. Brutus, lil. 218. 

Bestia joins CatUlna's conspiracy, i. 118. 

Bethar, the last stronghold of the Jews, 



vUL 175. Stormed and talsen by Jnliiu 
Severus, 176. 

Betnus Chile, his pretensions to tbe em- 
pire, vii. 55. 

Bibracte, or Bibrax (Antnn), its freedran 
and oommeroe, i. 228. Capital of the 
JSdxd (Remi), 221, 362, 282. Gsesar in, 
262. Besieged by the Suessioiies and 
BelgBB, 382. Gaulish confederacy assem- 
bles at, ii. 60. Its name changed to 
Augnstodunum, ir. 181. 

Bibroci, a British tribe, submit to Caesar, 
L417. 

Bibulus, L., Burrenders to Antoniiis, liL 
235. 

Bibulus, M. Calpumius, aedile, i. 96. Pne- 
tor, 181. Consul, 172. With Gieear, 
violently opposed to his oolleagae Caesar, 
174-177. His opinion on the commis- 
sioners to Egypt, 350, 885. Votes for 
appointing Pompeius sole consul, iL 36. 
Proconsul of Syria, 91. Commands the 
senatorian fieet, 218, 242. Prevents the 
passage of the Caesarians, 249, 250. His 
death, 252. 

Bilbilis, Martial's native city, viii. 49. 

Biography, Roman ; the writings of Tadtns 
more biographical than historical, viiL 
92. Preference of the Romans for bio- 
graphy, 99. The biographies of Sueto- 
nius, 93, 100. 

Biterree, Roman colony in Gaul, i. 314, 220. 

Bithynicus, propraetor of Sicily, snzienders 
to Sextus Pompeius, iii. 220. 

Bithynia, attempts of Mithridatea to gain 
possession of, i. 29. Governed by Cimber, 
iii. 76. Ceded to Rome by Nicomedes, 
iv. 161. Extended by Pompeius, and 
governed by proconsuls nnd^ the em- 
pire, 161, 162. Pliny's administration, 
viii. 61, 145. The number of Christiaiu 
in Bithynia, and Pliny's proceedings 
against them, 145, 148. 

Bituriges, their league with Dunmoriz 
and the Helvetii, i. 363. Invasion ol 
their country by Caesar, iL 48. Wbo 
besieges and takes their cajntal dty, 
Avaricum, 48-51. 

Bituitus, or Bittus, king of the Arremi, 
sent a prisoner to Rome, t 301. Hii 
barbaric splendour, 321 note. 

Blaesns, Junius, mutiny of the legiooa 
nnd^ his command in Pannonia> v. 142. 
The mutiny quelled by Dmsus, 143. 
Blaesus chosen proconsul of Africa, 304. 
Punished as a friend of Sejanos, 873. 
Poisoned by YiteUius, vii. 136. 

Boadicea, queen of the loeni, indignities 
to which she and her children were sab- 
jected, vi. 252. Sacks the Roman ooloay 
of Camulodunum, 354. Defeated by 
Suetonius, 357, 358. Oomxnite suicide, 
358. 

Boochus, king of Manretania, p ra p are s to 
aid the Caesariana. ii. 850, 361. Hit 
death, iii. 804. ^ t 
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Bodugnatafl, ohieftain of the Keryii, op- 
posed to GsBBar, 1. 288. 

Bodoni, a Britiah tribe, submit to the 
Bomaos, vi. 228. 

Bosrodes, king of Manretania, ii. 850. 

Boii, defeated at the Yadimoaiaa Lake, 
i. 195. Migrate to the banks of the 
Danube, 197. Friends of the iBdui, 265 ; 
ii. 47. Allowed to remain in Gaul, L 
265. Attacked by the Gauls, ii. 47. 

Bolanus, Yettius, his prefecture of Britain, 
▼iL823. 

Bolgaa, tribes of the, L 285. 

Bona Dea, the mysteries of, profaned . by 
Clodius, L 145. 

Bononia, meeting of the Triumvirs at, iii. 
193. Nero pleads for the distressed in- 
habitants of, vi. 194. 

Books, production and cost of, in Borne. 
See Literature. 

Bosphorus, Agrippa's settlement of the 
affairs of the kingdom of the, iv. 225. 
Given to Mithridates, vii. 115. 

Boviannm, settlement of the Boman oolony 
of, iL 895. 

Bratuspantium, principal fortress of the 
Bellovaci, surrenders to Ceesar, i. 286. 

Brenni, the, conquered by Drusus, iv. 221. 

Brennus at Bome, i. 191. 

Breviarium Lnperii of Augustus described, 
iv. 407. 

Brigantium, in Galida, reduced by Gcesar, 
L156. 

Britain, early inhabitants of, i. 235. First 
mentioned in Boman history, 307. Ac- 
count of them by the Gauls, 402. Caesar's 
first invasion of Britain, 405^09. His 
fleet injured by a high tide, 409. His 
army harassed by the Britons, 410. Be- 
tums to Gaul, 41 1. Exultation at Bome 
at his British expedition, 41 1. The mines 
and pearls of Britain, 409, 412. Gflesar's 
preparations for a second invasion, 413. 
His landing, 415. Besistance of the 
Britons under Cassivellaunus, 415. Cee- 
sar's partial successes, and return to 
Gaul, 417, 418. Augustus contented with 
a promise of tribute from Britain, iv. 
114, 140. The British expediUon of 
Caius, vi. 87. And of Claudius, 118. 
The Bomans jealous of freedom in 
Britain, 222. Belations of Britain with 
"-.he continent, 228. Trade of the south 
and east of the island, 228. Coinage. 
of Cnnobelinus, 223. Chief states of 
Southern Britain, 224. Claudius pre- 
pares to invade it, 226. Successes of 
Aulus Plautius and Vespasian, 228. 
They probably do not cross the Severn, 
229. Claudius enters Britain and sub- 
dues the Trinobantes, 2ZX Hailed im- 
perator and triumphs at Bome, 232. 
Vespasian in West Britain ; submission 
of the Begni and Iccni, 233-235. Cam- 
paign of Osterins Scapula, 235. Ca- 
mulodunum founded. 287. Temple of 
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Clanditts; the Claudian Flamens, 239. 
Distinction between the British oppidum 
and the Boman «r6«, 240. Bevolt and 
defeat of the Silures, 240. The Britons 
continue to resist ; the Silures defeat the 
Bomans, 246. The Boman province of 
Britain, and stations of the l^ons, 247, 
248. Discontent and insurrection of the 
Iceni, 252. They sack Camulodunum, 
253, 254. The Iceni defeated and the 
insurrection suppressed, 257 , 259. Bapid 
progress of civilization in Britain, 259. 
Prosecution of the conquest under Do- 
mitian, vii. 320. Successive prefects, 
321. Campaigns of Agricola, 323, 329. 
Enormous expense of the conquest, 
830. Discovery of the insular character 
of Britain, 330. Hadrian's progress in 
Britain, viii. 204. Flourishing state of 
the province, 204, 207. Fortifications 
between the Tyne and the Solway, SOS. 
The walls of Hadrian and of Severus, 
and the works of the age of Theodosius 
and Stilicho, 209. Completion of the 
wall of Antoninus, 266. Disturbances in 
Britain in the reign of M. Aurelius, 323. 

Britannicus (Tiberius Claudius Germani- 
cus), son of Claudius and Messalina, vi. 
152. Takes a part in the 'Game of 
Troy,' 160. Agrippina's enmity to him, 
162, 184. Prevented from seeing his 
father, 174. Commiserated by the Boman 
people, 185. Detained within the palace 
while Nero is proclaimed, 200. Poisoned 
by Nero, vi. 285. His funeral, 287. 

Brittany, immigrations of the Kymry into, 
L225. 

Bructeri, a Gkrman tribe, submit to Tibe- 
rius, iv. 808. Defeated by Gsecina, v. 158. 
Destroyed, vii. 840. 

Brundisimn, occnpied by Pompeius, ii. 150. 
Besi^ed by Caesar, and evacuated by 
Pompeius, 151. Occupied by Cse8ar,236, 
247. Threatened by Antonius, iii. 245. 
Conclusion of the peace of, 246, 247. 

Brutus, M. Junius, father of the tyranni- 
cide, an adherent of Lepidus, i. 38, 331. 
Slain by Pompeius, 331 ; iii. 246. 

Brutus, Dedmus, his services in Caesar's 
Gallic wars, L 277. Commands a naval 
armament against the Veneti, 807-309. 
Harasses Vercingetorix, ii. 46. Com- 
mands Caesar's fleet at the siege of 
Massilia, ii. 175. His naval victory, 
189, 208. His second engagement, 205. 
Beoeives the proconsulship of Gaul be- 
yond the Alps, 235, 341. Afterwards of 
the Cisalpine, where he represses an 
insurrection, 388. Consul-designate, 436. 
Joins the conspiracy against Caesar, 446. 
Determines Caesar to attend the meeting 
of the senate on the Ides of March, 453- 
455. His gladiators a body-guard for 
the conspirators, iii. 49, 61. The most 
active and self-possessed of the conspi- 
rators, 52, 71. Appointed^ the gp- 
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Terament of Cisalpine Gkml, 76. Named 
in Csnar'B -will, 78. Plomiaed a libera 
legatio by M. Antonim, and aaBomes the 
govemment of Oiaalpine Oanl, 115, lift. 
Antonitu attempts to wrest the pfovlnoe 
from him, 131. Awaits attack and pre- 
pares to matiitain his position, 145.. 
Shuts himself np in Katina» and is 
besieged by Antonlns, 163. EnTOjs 
sent to Urn by the senate, 159. Union 
of the consols with Octavius for his 
relief, 168. BBlietred by the retreat of 
the Antonians, 179. But cannot pursoe 
them for want of cayalry and money, 
180. Crosses the Alps^ and joins PIancu» 
with ten legionS). 182. Becrossos the- 
Alps,, and is deserted by his soldiers, 193. 
Taken and slain, 198. 
Brutus, M. Junius, Caesar's Ueatenant in 
Spain, acoompanies his unde Cato to 
Cyprus, i. 831. His fSunily and character, 
831-338; ii. 448. Idle rumour of his 
being Caesar's son by Servilia, L 831. 
His devotion to- Cato, ii. 245. Joins the 
Pompeians at Thessalonica, 246. Sur- 
renders after Pharsalia, and is taken 
faito Caesar's favour, 296. Cssar'sranark 
on him, 297. Appointed praetor, 437. 
Governs Cisalpine Gaul, 341. His weak- 
ness and inconslBtenQy, 448.. His pane- 
gyrio of Cato, 449. DivoBOes Claudia, 
and marries Porda, Cato's daughter, 
450. Induced to lead the coniq)iracy 
ag^nst Caesar, 461. The 'Ides of March,' 
466. His speech to the people, iii. 67. 
Befnses to put Antonios to death, 54. 
His mistaken views,. 56.. Harangues the 
people, but is coldly reoeivced, 60. Betums 
to the Capitol, 61 , 78. Again harangues 
the people, 71. Character of his oratory, 
74. Appointed to the govemment of 
Macedonia, 76. Overrules Cassins in 
his opposition to the public funeral of 
Caesar, 77. His house attacked, he flies 
&om. Beme, 88. Betums to Bome, but 
afirihksfrom public affairs, 114. Escapes 
toLannvium, 114, 116. Lingers in the 
neighbourhood of Bome, 116. Deprived 
of his govemment of Macedonia by 
Antonius, and appointed to the chargr 
ef providing com for the dty, 118. His 
interview with Cicero at Antium, 119. 
His vadilation, 121. Exhibits the Ludi 
Apollinares, as city praetor, 1 22. Obtains 
Leave of absence from Bome, 181. Quits 
Italy for the East, 145. Acknowledged 
by Hortensius as his successor in Mace- 
donia, 162. Shuts up G. Antonius in 
Apollonia, 162. PToseouted'by Comificlna 
for the murder of Caesar, and condemned,. 
190. Seizes the govemment of Mace- 
donia, 217. Defeats C. Antonius,. but 
spares his life, 218. Exercises his troops 
in Macedonia, and coins money with his 
own eflagy, 219. Musters eight legions, 
219.. Joins Cassius at Philippi, 222.. 



0S8AB 

Bebnked by CasBtas^ 296. 
oamp of Ootavins, 228. Oem] 
fight a second time bj liie- so 
defeated and kilte himself, SS0^881. 

Building, considerations on the taate «( 
the BomaDB in, &o., viJL ISft. 

Burdo, Jolins, diief of the gaSOeym, zesoned 
l7YiteUias,viL83. 

Burrhns, Afraniua, pratorian prefect, yL 
189.. Introdnces Nero to the ffnards, 
201, 278. His allianoe with Beneca, 
279. Their inflnence on Nero, 381, 884. 
Suspected by Nero, 292. BeasBtxres him, 
292. The * Quinqnennimn Neronia,* tibe 
work of Buxrhus and Seneca, S97, 807. 
They uphold the senate, 804. XJnoertain 
whether Burrhus assented to tlie murder 
ofAgrippina,816,.320. His death, audits 
effect on the position of Seneca, 382, 884. 

Byzantium deprived by Yespasiaxx of iia 
autonomy, Tii..271. 



CJSGINA, AliLIENITS^ iirga» ViteOini 
to seize the empire, vii. 80. Aidvaooed 
by Galba to the command of a l^;ioD, 
81. His march over the Great St. Ber- 
nard, 86. TaJtes Aventiknun, and pats to 
death the Helvetian chief, Julias Alpt- 
nulU8,86. In the Cisalpine, 94. Bepnlsed 
before Plaoentia, 96. Awaits tbe arrival 
of Yalens, 97. Throws a brid^ aoroaa 
the Po, 98i Permits his troops to plun- 
der the Italian dties, 104. Meets Yitel. 
lius at Lugdnnnm, 105. He suad Talens 
the real governors of Bome, 120. Sent 
to the north of Italy, 128. Snapected 
of treachery, and jealous of Taleas, 128. 
His feeble cendncfc resented by tike aol- 
diers, 124. Contends in a sham fisht 
with Titus, 285. 

Gaedna,. Anins, legate on the Rhine, mae» 
tery obtained over him by the mntiiions 
troops, V. 144. Defeats the Braoteri, 158. 

Caecina Sevems, A., defeats thePaxmoniaa 
chief Bate, Lv. 818. Intercepted by the 
Pannonians on his mardLfrona MoBsia 
in join Germanicus, 826. 

CaeHan Hill, the, described, v. 82. Gieat 
fixe on the, 342. 

(!%elias, his dancing accomplishments, i. 77. 

Caelins BnfuS) ML, advocates the caose of 
Caesar, ii. 168.. His intrigues, insnneo- 
tion, and deaths 253-257. 

Caepio, Fannius, forms aconspirapy against 
the life of Augustus, iii. 452 ; It. 193. 

Caepio, Servilius, defeated by the Gimbri, 
L. 209. Gives Tolosa up to plunder, S13. 

Cperesi, a German tribe, L 288. Join the 
Belgic confederacy, 281. 

Caerleoxi, dty of, in Britain, vL 248. 

Caesar,.derivation8 of the cognomen, i, 84 
note. The name of Caesar as a sovereiga 
title, iii. 470. 

Caesar, Caius Julius, i. 83. His parentis, 
and connection with. Madns, 8^ Isr 
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heritB from his nude Ifarhu the leader- 
ship of the popnlar party, 84. C!oinpie- 
hensireness of his views, 86. Befnsee 
to divorce his wife Ck>rBelia at the 
command of Sulla, 87. Compelled to 
leave Bome, 88. Seized by Ck>mellu8 
Fhagita, 88. Undertakes the patronage 
of the popular canse, 88. Learns the 
first radimoits of warfare at the siege 
of Hytilene, 89. Abstains from joining 
the movement of Lepidas, 89. Under- 
takes the impeachment of Dolabella, 90. 
And of C. Antonins, nncle of the tri- 
nmvir, 90. Studies rhetoric at Rhodes, 
90. Captured by Cilician pirates, 92. 
His vengeance, 92. Enters the arena of 
public honours, 93. Pushed forward by 
the sealous efforts of his party, 94. Ap- 
pointed to the military tribuneship, 94. 
Commencement of his intercourse with 
Pompeius, 94. Obtains the rehabilita- 
tion of his wife's brother, Cornelius 
Cinna, and other Marian exiles, 95. 
Style of his oratory, 95. Pronounces a 
funereal oration in honour of his aunt 
Julia, 95. Defies the law of Sulla in 
exhibiting the bust of Marius, 95, 98. 
Delivers a funereal oration over his wife 
Cornelia, 96 note. Serves the office of 
quaestor in Spain, 96. His industry and 
vigour there, 96. Becomes SBdile, 97. 
Magnificence of his shows and enter- 
tainments, 97. Connects himself by 
marriage with the family of Pompeius, 
98. Defends himself against the attacks 
of Catnlus, 99. Presses the tiaims of the 
republic to the kingdom of Egypt, 100. 
Immensity of his debts, 100.. Object of 
the Lex Papia de PeregHni*, 100. Csosar's 
proceedings against Sulla's agents in 
the proscription, 101. Presides at the 
trial of the senator Rabirius, 102. Prose- 
cutes C. Calpumius Piso. 107. Obtains 
the office of Pontifex Maximns, 108, 109. 
EndeaTOurs of the nobles to implicate 
him in Catil&a's conspiracy, 110. Fail> 
ure of their attempts, 116. Narrowly 
escapes being murdered by Cicero's at- 
tendants, 121. Hailed as the only man. 
who could fulfil the demands of the crisis, 
126. Elected praetor, 131. Proposes to 
deprive Carimlne of the honour of restoring 
the Capitelv 132. Becomes the counsellor 
and oenfidant of the tribune Nepos, 140.. 
Sceae in the Forum, 141. Deprived of 
his tribuneship by the senate, 142. Fail- 
ure of a charge of implication in a 
conspiracy against him, 142. Protects 
the Numidian Masintha in defiance of 
the senate, 142. Insults Juba, 143. Pub- 
licly repudiates his \vife Pompeia, 146. 
Refuses to proceed against Clodius, 147. 
Assumes the government of Further 
Spain, 153. His private em barrasjiments, 
l.'iS. Obtains a loan of 830 talents from 
CrasBus, 153, 154. Baffles the efforts of his 
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enemfefrto detain him at home,. 154. Sub- 
jugates the districts of Lusitania north 
of the Tagns, 156. Takes Brigantium 
inGalicia,156. Hiscivil administration, 
157. Saluted by the army with the title 
of Imperator, 157. Pompeius's overtures 
for an alliuice with Cassar, 167. Return 
of CsBsar to Rome, 168. Sues for the 
consulship and relinquishes the honour 
of a triumph, 168. First occurrence of 
the name of Caesar in the Letters of 
Cicero, 168. The cabal of Pompeius, 
Caesar, and Crassns, 169. Caesar elected 
consul, 173. Proposes an agrarian law, 
172. Throws Cato into prison,, but re- 
leases him, 178, 174. His violent contest 
with the nobles, 174. Carries his law 
through with a high hand, 175. Plot 
to assassinate him and Pompeius, 176. 
Obtains the proconsnlship of the two 
Gauls and Illyricum for five years, 177. 
His sister Julia married to Pompdus, 
178. Marries Calpumia, 178 note. Takes 
command of his l^ons, 179. Makes 
friendly overtures to Cicero, 184. His 
account of the Gauls, 218. Lingers 
in the neighbourhood of Rome in the 
beginning of the year B.C. 58, 251. 
Hastily leaves Italy, and reaches his 
army on the Rhone, 252. Prevents the 
Helvetii from crossing the river at Ge- 
neva, 254. Increases his levies and follows 
them into the territory of the iEdui, 257. 
Overtakes the Tigurini and defeats them, 
258. Refuses to negotiate with the Hel- 
vetii, 259, 260. Spares the life of Dum- 
noriz, 261. Engages the Helvetii in & 
decisive battle, and entirely defeats them, 
262. Compels them to return to their own 
country^ 264. Espouses the cause of the 
Gauls against the Suevi, 267. Proposes 
terms, which are refused by Ariovistns, 
368. Commences hostilities, 269. Arrests 
a panic in his army, 269-271. His fruit- 
less conference with Ariovistns, 271, 272. 
Defeats the Suevi, and compels them to 
cross the Rhine, 272. Winters in the 
Hither Gaul, 275. Composition of his 
I^OBs, 276. Military reputation ac- 
quired by his troops,. 277. List of his 
officers, 278 note. Hurries back to Gaul,. 
281 . Takes the Bemi under Roman pro- 
tection, 281. Conmiencement of tho 
second campaign in Gaul, 282. Defeats 
the Belgi&ns with great slaughter, 284. 
Reduces the Sueseiones and Bellovad^ 
285. Marches against the Nervii and 
their allies, 286. His camp carried by 
storm by the Nervii, 289-290. Imminent 
danger of his army, 291. Routs the 
Nervii and almost destroys their nation, 
298. Sends P. Crassns to compel sub- 
mission from the tribes on the north- 
west of Ganl, 297. Winters again la 
Italy, 298. Returns to Gaul, and hastens 
to attack the Yeneti with a naval force. 
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307. VictoTy of the Bomans oyer the 
Veneti, 309. Caesar chastises the Morini 
and Menapii, 814. Leaves his army in 
winter qoarters and returns to Italy, 
315. His critical position under a threat 
of recall from his province, 858. Arrives 
at Lncca, and is waited apon by great 
nmnbers of senators and knights, 854. 
Effects of his bribery and caresses, 855. 
Meeting of the triumvirs at Lucca, 855. 
Csesar defended by Cicero in his speedti 
de I^'wiineiis Oontulanbu»fB69. Jealousy 
of Caesar's adherents at the passing of 
the law of C. Trebonius, 864. Law for 
the prolongation of Caouur's command 
opposed by the senate, but carried by 
popular violence, 365, 366. Death of his 
daughter Julia, wife of Pompeius, 888. 
His fourth campaign, 891. Meets the 
invading tribes of the Usipetes and the 
Tenctheri. 894. Confers with the in- 
vaders, 395. Defeats the Germans near 
the Bhine, 897. Treachery imputed to 
him in the senate, 398. Cato proposes 
he should be delivered to the oiemy, 899. 
Credibility of Caesar's account of the 
campaign, 899. Proposes to make an 
incursion into Germany, 400. His 
bridge across the line near Coblenz, 401. 
Inquires into the character and condi- 
tion of the Britons, 402. Prepares to 
invade Britain, 405. Crosses the straits 
to Dover, 407. Effects a landing, 408. 
His fleet injured by a high tide, 409. 
His army harassed by the Britons, 410. 
Returns to Gaul before the equinox, 411. 
Despatches Sabinus and Cotta to make 
an incursion into the country of the 
Menapii, 411. Goes into Illyricuni, 41'i. 
Settles the affairs of the Treviri, 413. 
His preparations for a second invasion 
of Britain^ 413. In which he lands 
again, 414. Forms his famous camp at 
Butupiae, or Bichborough, 414. Defeats 
the Britons under Cassivellaunns, 415, 
416. Accepts their promise of tribute 
and returns to Gaul, 417. Distributes 
his forces over too wide a surface, 419. 
Stations himself at Bamarobriva, 420,426. 
Bevolt of the Belgians, 420. Two of his 
legions destroyed by the Eburones, 422. 
Believes Q. Cicero, 426. Bemains in the 
north of Gaul during the winter, 426. 
Makes great additional levies for his 
sixth campaign, and borrows a legion 
from Pompeius, 428. Chastises the Tre- 
viri and Menapii, and crosses the Bhine, 
429. Offers the plunder of the Eburones 
to the neighbouring tribes, 430. His 
unsuccessful pursuit of Ambiorix, 431, 

435. Convenes the general assembly at 
DuTOCortorum, and leaves Gaul for Italy, 

436. His alliance with Pompeius dis- 
solved by the death of Julia, 436. Arrives 
at Lucca, and watches the progress cf 
events at Borne, iL 85, 88. His seventh 



campaign in Gktnl, 88. His lenient poli<7 
towards theconquered states of Gaul, 38. 
Favourable disposition of the Gaulish 
democracies towards him, 40. Lavishes 
the treasures of the republic on his de- 
pendants and in deoorating Rome, 41. 
Exultation of the people at his victories, 
42. Formation of a GanlJah confederacy 
under Yerdngetorix, 48. Caesar's energy 
and decision in meeting the danger, 45. 
Besieges and takes Avaricum, 49, 51. 
Enters the country of the Arvemi and 
lays siege to Gergovia, 52. Defeated 
there, 56. Fords the Loire, 58. Joins 
Labienus at Agendicum, 48. His per- 
sonal danger in a battle with the Ganls, 
62. Compels Yerdngetorix to surrender 
himself, 67. His eighth and last cam- 
paign, 69. Crushes the Bituiiges, 70, 
Defeats and accepts the snbmii^on of 
the Bellovaci and Suessioncs, 70. Be- 
duces TJxellodunum and finally padfiea 
Gaul, 72. His severity to the captured 
Gauls, 72. Unfairness of Pompeius to- 
wards him, 88. His critical position, 83. 
Intrigues to be permitted to stand for 
the consulship while still absent'from the 
dty, 85. Endeavours of his enemies to 
derive him of his consulship, 96. Pom- 
peius supports a decree of M.Marcdlna 
aimed directly at Caesar, 97. Caesar 
offers to resign the Transalpine and 
Hlyricum, 99. Insulted by M. MaroeUns, 
99. His supposed peril in Ganl, 100. 
His mild and conciliatory treatment of 
theGanls,108. Conciliates the adherents 
of the senate in the province, 105. 
Attaches to himself the miUtary sfpirit of 
the Gauls, 107. Composition of his le- 
gions, 107. Surrenders one of his legions 
at the demand of the senate, 112. His 
triumphant reception in the Cisalpine 
province, 115. Enthusiasm of his vete- 
rans, 116. Leaves Labienus to administer 
the Cisalpine province, 117. Stations 
himself at Bavenna, whither Curio be- 
takes himself, 117. Sends Curio to Borne 
with the offer of a compromise, 130. 
Befusal of his offers by the senate, who 
require him to resign his command, 121. 
Preparations of the consuls to oppose 
Caesar's measures by force, 128. The 
consuls review their forces, 124. Cesar 
harangues his troops, proclaims hii 
wrongs, and prepares to Invade Italj, 
128-180. Crosses the Rubicon, 131. 
Occupies Ariminum, 132. Effect of the 
calumnies against him, 135. Pompdos 
n^^tiates with him to gain time, 140. 
Defection of Labienus, 141. Caesar ad- 
vances and takes Ignvium, Arretinm, 
and Auximum, 142, 143. His band of 
gladiators at Capua broken up, 143. 
Overruns Picenum, and takes the forces 
of Cingulum and Asculnm, 145. Be- 
leaguers Gorfinium, which is betrijed 
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into his hands, 146. Qrants life and 
liberty to Domitius and the Pompeian 
leaders, 148. Effects of this. clemency, 
149. Besieges Pompeins tn Brundisium, 
161. Rapidity of his success, 153. Ex- 
pels the forces of the senate from Sar- 
dinia and Sicily, 165. Bepairs in person 
to Borne, 166. Has an interview with 
Cloero on the way, 166. Convenes a 
senate, supported by the tribunes An- 
toniua and Cassius, 167. His studious 
moderation, 167. His difficulty in satis- 
^rlng the demands of his soldiers, 168. 
Plunders the sacred treasure in tiie 
temple of Saturn, 169. Leaves Borne to 
attack the Pompeians in Spain, 172. 
liOaves his lieutenants to rednce Massilia 
and hastens into Spain, 174. His ar- 
rangements, 175. Preparations of the 
Pompeians to meet him in the field, 177. 
Ceeear follows his lieutenant Fabius to 
the valley of the Sicoris, 179. Entrenches 
his camp in front of the enemy's position, 
181. Manoeuvres of the hostile armies, 
183. Each side claims the advantage, 
'186. CSaesar's position hemmed in by a 
sadden rise of the waters, 186. His rein- 
foioements rest on the further side of 
the river, 187. Bestores his communi- 
cations by the use of coracles, 188. His 
lieutenant, D. Brutus, gains a victory 
over the Massilians at sea, 189. Prepa- 
rations of the Afranians to evacuate 
Ilerda, 190. Caesar's operations to pre- 
vent their retreat, 191. Makes a feint, 
and moves to intercept the march of the 
enemy, 195. Comes up with the Afra- 
nians, but refuses to engage them, 195. 
Communications opened between the sol- 
diers in the opposite ranks, 197. This 
intercourse broken off by Setreins, 198. 
The armies drawn up in front of each 
other in battle array, 200. Capitulation 
of the Pompeian lieutenants, 201. Cesar's 
generosity to them , 201 . Establishes his 
head-quarters at Corduba, 208. Beceives 
the submiarion of Yano, 211. Arranges 
the affairs of Spain, and repairs to Mas- 
silia, 211. Causes of the hostility of 
Jnba, king of Numidia, to Ciesar, 213. 
Curio and the Cesareans in Africa de- 
itated by Juba, 216, 217. Sustains a 
heavy loss in a naval engagement off 
Blyricnm, 218. Beceives the submission 
of the Massilians, 223. Created dictator 
in his absence from Bome. 223. His 
object in seeking the appointment at this 
time, 224. Qudls a mutiny among his 
soldiers at Plaoentia, 226. Difficulties 
of his position as dictator, 229. Confi- 
denoe reposed in his determination to 
resist the cry for confiscation and blood, 
230. HLa financial measures, 231. His 
amnesty to the victims of Pompeins and 
Bulla's proscriptions, 232. Obtains full 
dtizenahip for the Transpadane Gauls, 
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234. Elected consul with P. Servilius 
IsauricuB, 235. Besigns the dictatorship, 
and repairs to his army at Brundisium, 
235-247. Comparison of his position 
with that of his adversaries, 247. Crosses 
over to Epinis, 247. Lands at Palseste, 
248. Sends Fufins Calenus for the re- 
mainder of his troops, 250. Attempt at 
counter revolution in Bome and Italy, 
254. Attempts to cross the Adriatic in 
a violent tempest, 257. His manoeuvres 
to join the second division under Anto- 
nius, 260. Blockades Pompeius within 
his lines at Petra, 261. Character and 
authenticity of the * Commentaries on 
the Civil War,' attributed to Caesar, 262. 
Bcview of the calculations on which 
Caesar planned his operations, 265. Eih 
tabUshes communications with ^tolia, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia, 268. Occupies 
Achaia, 273. His discomfiture, 276. 
Moves towards Thessaly, 278. Antici- 
pates the various plans the enemy may 
adopt, 278. Effects a junction with the 
divitjiion of Calvinus on the frontiers of 
Epirus and Thessaly, 279. Fixes his 
quarters in the plain of Thessaly, 280. 
Gives up the town of Qomphi to pillage, 
280. Beceives the submission of Metro- 
polis, 281. The battle of PharsaUa, and 
defeat of Pompeius, 283, 286. Caesar's 
clemency to the vanquished, 295-297. 
Takes M. Brutus into his favour, 297. 
Follows up his victory, 309. Pursues 
Pompeius, 810. Compds C. Cassius to 
surrender his fleet, 811. Arrives in Egypt, 
311, 312. His horror on beholding the 
head of Pompeius, 312. His object in 
interfering in the affairs of Egypt, 812. 
His first interview with Cleopatra, 318. 
His precarious position, 314. Bising of 
the Alexandrians against him, 316. 
Bums the Egyptian fleet, 317. Puts 
Pothinus to death, 318. Blockaded at 
Alexandria, 318. Compellsd to swim for 
his life, 320. Bestores Ptolemaeus to his 
subjects, 320. Attacked by Ptolemaeus, 
821. Joined by Mithridates, king of Per- 
gamus, and defeats Ptolemaeus at the 
battle of the Nile, 321, 822. Misconduct 
of Caesar's lieutenant in Spain, Q. Cassias 
Longinus, 827. Vigilance of his oolleagoe 
Servilius in Bome, 828. Honours heaped 
upon Caesar by the people, 329. Created 
dictator for one year, 330. Appoints 
Antonius his master of the horse, 830. 
Disaffection of his veterans in Italy, 381. 
Advances to encounter Phamaoes, and 
defeats him in the battle of Zela, 831, 
332. Corruption of character by his 
intercourse with Cleopatra, 333. Arrives 
at Bome, 336. Submission of the nobles 
to him, 337. His firmness in protecting 
them against the cupidity of his own 
party, 338. Confiscates the estates of 
Pompeius and of Ms two sons, 839. Hill 
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policy In seounng the serrioes of men of 
all parties, 840. Bestores the statnee of 
Solla and Pompeiiis, 341. AsBnmes the 
dictatorship for the third time, 342. De- 
signates himself and Lepidus consuls, 
843. .Qaells a mntiny among his soldic rs, 
843. Leaves Italy and lands in Africa, 
851. Repulsed at Adrametum, 353. Re- 
ceived at Leptis, but worsted in an en- 
gagement, 853. Obtains an advantage 
over Scipio, 355. Invests Thapsus, 356. 
Defeats Scipio at the battle of Thapeus, 
858. Exacts large sums from the oon- 
qoered cities, 866. Sails for Sardinia 
and enforoes payment of a large sum 
from the inhabitants, 868. Reaches 
Borne, 868. Honours showered upon 
him during his absence, 370. Appointed 
dictator for ten years, 871. Celebration 
of his four triumphs, 873. Distributee 
la^pesses to the soldiers and people, 875. 
Bzhibits gladiatorial shows, 877. De- 
feats the republicans at the battle of 
ICunda, 881, 883. General view of the 
spirit of his legislation, 385. His sump- 
tuary laws, 391. Abridges the consuls' 
term of office arbitrarily, and increases 
the number of the senate, 893. Commu- 
nicates the Roman franchise to the pro- 
vincials, 898. Assigns lands to the ve- 
terans, 894. Attempts to counteract the 
increase of slave labour in Italy, 896. 
The jus trium liberoruiUf 897. Confines 
the judicia to the senatorial and eques- 
trian orders, 898. Dissolves the collegia^ 
400. His favour to the Jews, 400. His 
project of a complete code of laws, and 
of a complete map of the empire, 401, 
402. Establishes the first public library 
in Rome, 403. Reforms the calendar, 
407. Begins to assume regal state, 409. 
Visit of Cleopatra to Rome, 410. Her 
son Caesarion, 410. Caesar's conduct, 
and adulation of the nobles, 410, 413. 
The general feeling of the nation favour- 
able to his power, 418. Tranquillity of 
Rome during his absence in Spain, 415. 
His personal friends, 41 7. Their Epicu- 
rean tenets, 431. Himself a professed 
unbeliever, 433. His addiction to super- 
stition, 434. News of the victory of 
ICunda reaches Rome, 435. Decrees 
passed in his honour, 436. Returns to 
Rome, and celebrates his last triumph, 
437. Receives the appellation of father 
of his country and other honours, 438. 
Offends the senators, 430. Caesar's ur- 
banity, 481. Visits Cicero at PuteoU, 
431. Schemes of conquest attributed to 
him, 485. His fifth consulship, 436. 
Ad<^ O. Octavius as his heir, 487. 
Sainted by the title of king, 441. Rejects 
a royal diadem offered to him by Anto- 
nius, 443. Proposal to obtidn a decree 
Conferring upon him the title of king of 
the foreign subjects of the coiomon- 



wealth, 445. Formation of a conspiracy 
against his life, 445. Preparations of 
the conspirators to execute their design, 
453. Caesar enters the senate house, 455. 
Assassinated, 456, 457. Reflections on 
his death, iii. 1. Judgment of the an- 
cients on his assassination, 2. His per- 
son, character, and abilities, 4-11. His 
bod^" carried to his pontifical mansion, 
53. His papers and treasure removed to 
the houaa of Antonius, 57. His will, 77. 
His public funeral, 82. His apotheosis, 
114. Place of his cremation, 893. His 
assumption of the pramomen itnperatoris, 
431. His usurpation of the office of 
consul, 443. Contrast between the posi- 
tion of Caesar and Pompeius with respect 
to the supreme power, iv. 48. 

Caesar, Cains, son of Aigrippa and Julia, 
adopted by Augustus, iv. 315. Intro- 
duced to public life, 355, 357. His edu- 
cation,* 373. Assumes the gown of man- 
hood, 375. Receives the title of prince 
of the Roman youth, 377. Sent to the 
East, 381. His interview with Tiberius 
at Samos, 283. Confirms Herod's will, 
388. Denounces Lollius, 285. Compels 
Phraates the Parthian to sabmit to 
Rome, 386. Wounded at Artigira, 286. 
His illness and death at Limyra, 286, 287. 

Caesar, Caius [Caligula], affection of his 
uncle Drusus for him, ▼. 803. Pro- 
nounces the funereal oration over tiie 
body of the empress Livia, 853. Be- 
tait.ed by Tiberius about his own penon 
at Capreae, 858, 381. Advanced to ths 
priesthood by Tiberius, 864. ICaniedto 
a daughter of M. Junius Silanus, 3S0, 
898. Advanced to the quaestorship, 895. 
His birth and childhood passed in ti» 
Rhenish camp, 397. Named hj Tiberius 
joint heir with his grandson QemellnB, 
396. Remark of Passienus on his cha- 
racter. 398. Death of his wife, 398. 
Mat ro's ascendancy over him, 888. His 
intrigues with Ennia and prophet^ of 
Tiberius, 399. Infiaence of Herod Agrip- 
pa over him, vi. 4, 9. Unsound in body 
and mind, 9. Conducts the obsequies of 
Tiberius, 15. His nickname of Caligula,' 

. 15 wAe. His accession and liberal con- 
duct, 16. His first cunsul^p, his devo- 
tion to business, and dissipation, 20-34. 
Despair of the people at his sickness at 
Rome and in the provinces, 24^25. Cor- 
rupted by flattery, 27. Puts Tiberioa 
Gemellus to death, 27. His degraded 
manners and personal appearance, 28. 
His gladiatorial shows, 29. Ptits Macro 
and Ennia to death, 31. His rapid suc- 
cession of executions and confiscations, 
83. His despair at the death of his sistor 
Drusilla, 34. Marries, and shortly after 
repudiates, LoUia Paulina, 36. Distri- 
butee crowns and sceptres to foreign 
applicants, 87. His statues intradsd 
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into Jewish synagogues, 41. Claims 
divine worship, 4S. His ulaixn resented 
with indignation by the Jews, 46. His 
interview with Fhilo and the Alexan- 
drian Jews, 47-50. Deficiency of oar 
materials for the history of Caius, 51. 
How Tacitus would have painted the 
Emperor Cains, 52. Possibly misrepie- 
Bented, 53. His early disadvantages, 54, 
58. Strange story of the priesthood of 
the Arician Diana, 58. Caius imbibes a 
notion of his own superior nature, 59. 
His colossal conceptions in public works : 
his palace, his viaduct across the Vela- 
brum, and his bridge across the Bay of 
Baiae, 60-68. Affects to be an orator, 69. 
His spite against the insignia of the 
nobles, 69. Beally believes himself di- 
vine, 70. His bantering humour and 
perseeation of the nobles, 72, 75. ICas- 
sacre of the exiled nobles, 75. His un- 
popular taxation, 76. His well<known 
exdamationrespectingthe Roman people, 
78. His expedition against the Germans, 
79-81. His imperial auction at Lugdu- 
num, 82. Discovery of a conspiracy in 
Gaul ; Caius's sisters disgraced and Le- 
pidus and GetuUous executed, 88-84. 
His marriage with Milonia Caaeonia, 85. 
Assumes a third consulship, and resigns 
on the twelfth day, 86. Puts Ptolemasus 
of Manretania to death, 87. His * Bri- 
tish expedition,' 87. Avows himself a 
tyrant, 91. Detection of a conspiracy 
against him, 93. His crowning act of 
extravagance, 93. Conspiracy of Cassius 
Cheerea, 95. Assassinated by Chaerea, 97. 
His ashes honoured by his sisters, 97. 

CSnaar, L. Julius, the consul, his conces- 
sion of the franchise to the Italians, i. 
86 Mols. Sits with his kinsman Julius on 
the trial of Rabirius, 102. Shrinks from 
declaring Antonius a public enemy, 
iiL 100. Proscribed by the triumvirs, 
197. 

Cesar, L. (son of the last), sent by Pom- 
peina to negotiate with Caesar, ii. 140. 
Pardoned by Caesar, 866. * 

Gsesar, Lucius Julius, son of Agrippa and 
Julia, adopted by Augustus, iv. 215. 
SUs education, 272. Receives the title 
of prince of the Roman youth, 277. 
Sent on a mission to Spain, but dies at 
MfliwiHa, 285. Tiberius's elegy on his 
death, 806. 

Oaasar, Sextus, governs Syria for Carar, 
iL 883.- Murdered by the Pompeiana, 
383. Protects Herod, iU. 877, 379. 

Caesarea, foundation of the dty of, by 
Herod, iv. 225. 

Caesarion, reputed son of Gssar and Cleo- 
patra, ii. 410 ; iii. 79. Proclaimed joint 
monarch of Egypt by Antonius, 294. 
Put to death by Augustus, 344. 

* Caesars, Lives of the,' of Suetonius, Till. 
100. 



CsBsonia, MUonia, married to tiie emperor 
Caius, vi. 85. His affection for her, 95. 
Her death, 100. 

Caesetius, Flavins L., tribune, ranoves the 
garland and diadon from Caesar's statue, 
ii. 441. Brutus demands his recall from 
banishment, iii. 61. 

Caieta sacked by the Cilidan pirates, i. 85 
note, 

Calatia, settlement of the Roman colony 
of, ii. 395. 

Calendar, the Roman, confusion of, ii. 404. 
Amount of error in the computation 
of time, 406. Reformed by Caesar, 407* . 

Calenus, Fufius, a Caesarean, sent by Caesar 
to Brundisium, ii. 249. Commands in 
Achaia, drives the Pompeians from that 
province, 273. Compels Athens to sub- 
mit to Caesar, and occupies the Pelo- 
ponnesus, 310. Consul B. 0. 47, 341. 
His proposal to treat virith Antonius, iii. 
154, 156. Opposes Cicero's motion to 
declare M. Antonius an enemy of the 
state, 160. Supports Antonius, 165. 
And promises aid to L. Antonius, 242. 
His death, 244. 

Caletes, a Belgian tribe, join the oonfede-^ 
racy against the Romans, i. 281. 

Caligula. See Caesar, Caius. 

Callaiei, a Spanish tribe, i. 155. 

Callistus, freedman of Caius, conspires 
against him, vi. 93. 

Calpumia, daughter of L. Calpumius Piso, 
married to Caesar, i. 178. Receives her 
husband's dead body, iii. 57. Removes 
his treasure and papers to the house of 
Antonius, 57. 

Calpumian family, their pride and anta- 
gonism to the Caeouean, v. 187. D^^aded 
by Caius, 278. 

Calpumius Crassus, conspires againstNerva. 
and is banished, viii. 11. 

Calvena, C. ICatius, his friendship with 
Caesar, iL 420. 

Calvlnus, his wars against the Yooontil, i. 
200. 

Calvinus, Cn. Domitins, consul in B.o. 52, 
ii. 30. Commands the Caesareans in 
Macedonia, 269, 271, 272. Forms a junc- 
tion with Caesar in Thessaly, 279. Sum- 
moned by him to Alexandria, 315. At- 
tacks and is defeated by Pharnaces, 824. 
Named master of the horse, 437. 

Calvisius Sabinus, C, commands the Cae- 
sareans in iBtolia, ii. 269. Takes com- 
mand of a fleet for Octavius, iii. 259. 
Defeated by the Pompeians under Mene- 
cratee, 259. 

Camels of Baotria and Arabia, ii. 346. 
Not known in Africa, west of Egypt, at 
the time of Caesar, 346. 

Camelus, the (HnUah chieftain, puts D. 
Brutus to death, iii. 192. 

Camillus, Furius, proconsul of Africa, 
defeats Tacfarinas, ▼. 184. Claims tho 
honours of a conoueror, 184^ ooolp 
o 
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Cftrnpanla, admitted to the Latin fran- 
chise, i. 9. - Principal cities of, aadced 
by Bpartacus, 39. The defence of the 
Campanian coast placed in the hands of 
Cicero, 90. Lands in Campania assigned 
to the veterans, iii. 99. The life of the 
Romans on the Campanian coast, r. 16. 
Ravaged hy storms and pestilence, vL 
879. 

Camps, fortified, of the Romans, vii. 669. 

Campns Agrlppee, v. 42. 

Campns Esqtdlinus, ohamel field of the, 
iv. 266. 

Campns Martios, described, v. 40, 42. 
Athletic contests in the, 81. 

Campos Randins, battle of the, 1. 212L 

Camul, or Hesns, a Gaulish deity, idehtified 
with Mars, i. 282 ; iv. 139. 

Camulodunnm, British city of, vi. 223. 
Defended by the Trinobantes, 231. Taken 
by Glandius, 232. Foundation of the 
military colony of Camulodunum, 237. 
Inanguration of the worship of Claudius 
iu, 239. Sacked by the Iceni, 264. 

Camulogenus, king of the .£dui, defeated 
by the Romans, IL 69. 

Candace, queen of iBthiopia, her teoops 
routed by Fetronius, iv. 168. Her high 
spirit, 169. Sends envoys to Augustus, 
who releases her from tribute, 169. 

Gangi, a tribe in Carnarvonshire, attacked 
by Ostorius Scapula, vi. 236. 

CanicUns Crassos, an Antonian officer, de- 
feats the Armenians, iii. 286, 287. Com- 
mands the Antonian army at Actium, 
827. Surrenders to Octavius, 327. Put 
to death by him, 846. 

Caninefates, a German tribe, submit to 
Tiberius, iv. 308, 340. Join the revolt 
of Civilis, vii. 168, 180. 

Cantabri, the, in the north of Spain, i. 
166. Subdued by Augustus, iv. 144, 222. 
And by Agrippa, 196. 

Ganutius, the tribune, denounces M. Anto- 

. nius, iiL 140. 

Capitation tax, the, Ui. 41. 

Capito, C. Ateius, on the crime of con- 
structive majesty, v. 261. Demands the 
. revival of charges of majesty in the reign 
of Nero, vi. 830. 

Capito Cossutianus, a delator, brings 
charges against Thrasea, vi. 887, 388. 

Capito, Titlnius, his account cf the ' Deaths 
of Famous Hen,' viii. 96. 

Capitol, the, seized by L. Satuminns, i. 
102. Recovered, 102. Burnt in the time 
of SuUa, 138. Restored and dedicated 
by Catulus, 182-134. Again burnt in 
the dvil wars, 184 ; vii. 134. Descrip- 
tion of the capitolium in the time of 
Augustus, V. 30. Decree for its restora- 
tion, vi. 148, 148. Restored by Vespasian, 
vU. 278. Burnt in the reign of Titus, 
299. Restored by Domitian, 374. 

Capitoline contests, estabUahed by Do- 
mitiau, vii. 891. 



Capitoline Hill, the, deacribed, v. 39. 

Cappadocia, attempts of Hithridates to 
gain possession of, i. 29. On the death 
of Archelaus, annexed to tiie Roman 
Empire, v. 178, 417. 

CapreK, island of, retirement of Tiberias 
in, V. 844, 346. Description of, 846. 

Capua, proposal for drafting colonies to, 
i. 106. Opposed by Caesar, 106, 107. 
Caesar's band of gladiators at, broken up 
l^ the senate, 106. 

Caractacus, opposes Aulus Plautius, and is 
worsted, vi. 228. Heads the Silures, 236. 
HJs last battle and defeat, 242 elteq. 
Brought before Claudius at Rome, vi. 
187; 246. His speech to the emperor, 
346. His life spared, 246. 

Carbo, Papirius, defeated by the migrating 
Cimbri and Teutonea, L 206. 

'Caria, its connection with Rhodes, iv. 163. 

Carisius, proprsetor in Northern Spain, 
reduces Lancia, iii. 116. 

Camuntum, importance of the station of, 
iv. 816. 

Camutes, a Gallic tribe, i. 297. CompeUed 
to snbmit to the Romana, 298. Murdier 
the chieftain Tasgetius, 420. Revolt 
against Rome, IL 48. All-powerful au- 
thority of the Druids among them, 69. 

Carrhae, Roman garrison at, iL 22. Be- 
sieged by Surenas, 23. 

Carrinas, C, chosen consul, iii. 216. Gains 
a victory over the Morini, iv. 121. 

Carrinas Secundus, one of Nero's agents i 
plundering Aaia Minor and Greece, \ 
860. 

Carthage, visited by the Emperor tTtkHrim^ 
viii. 218. 

Cartismandna, chieftain of the SUuns,, 
betrays Caractacus to the Romans, vi. 
244. Expelled by her subjects and res- 
cued by Didins, 246. 

Casca, Publius, joins the conspiracy againBk 
Caesar, ii. 447. The first to strike at 
Caesar, 466. 

Casilinum, settlement of the colony of, ii. 
396. 

Casperius,*iBlianu8, praetorian prefect, 
mutinies against Nerva, viii. 11. 

Cassinius defeated by Spartacus, L 89. 

Cassius, Avidius, bis victory over the Far- 
thians, viii. 826. Popularly charged with 
having caused the plague of A.D. 331 
His treason against Anrelins, 840. Slain 
by the legions, 342. 

Caeeius, C, commands a Pompeian fleet, ii. 
808. Destroys a Caasarean fleet, 806. 
Surrenders to Caesar, 811. His Epicurean 
tenets, 421. Appointed praetor, 486. 
Joins the conspiracy against Caeaar^s life, 
446. His character, 447. His talents as 
a statesman and general, tlL 70. Enter 
tained by Antonius, 76. Obtains the 
government of Syria, 76. In Rome on 
the arrival of Octavius, 114. Sbrinka 
from public affairs, and etnapoa to Linii* 
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vlnm,114. Lingers in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, 116. His interview with Cicero 
at Antium, 1 19. Obtains leaveof absence 
from Borne, 131. Quits Italy for the 
East, 145. Gathers together an imposing 
force, 161. Gains some advantages in 
Syria, 162. Attacks DolabeUa in Lao- 
dioea, and canses him to commit suicide, 
ISJi. Prosecuted by Agrippa for the 
murder of Caesar, and condemned, 190. 
Becomes undisputed master of Syria, 
21 9. His forces, 219. Chastises Rhodes, 

221. Unites with Brutus at Philippi, 

222. Rebukes Brutus, 226. Defeated by 
Antonius, 228. 

Cassius Chserea, forms a conspiracy against 
the life of the emperor Gains, vi. 95. 
Honours decreed him by the senate, 100. 
Executed by Claudius, 103. 

Cassius Longinus, L., leads a Oaeaarean 
army into Thessaly, ii. 269. 

Cassius Longinus, Q., serves under Crassus 
in Parthia, il. 12. Warns his leader of 
his perilous position, 12. Suggests the 
plan of the campaign^ 16. Takes upon 
himself to give orders, 21. Checks the 
aggressions of the Parthians, 93. Elec- 
ted tribune, 117. Flees to Ravenna, 1 22. 
Convokes a meeting of the senate, 167. 
Placed by Caesar over the three provinces 
of the Spanish Peninsula, 212. Receives 
the province of Further Spain, 235, 326. 
His misconduct there, 826. Attempt to 
assassinate him, 327. Puts Laterensis 
and the conspirators to death, 327. His 
death, 828. 

Cassius Parmensis, the last survivor of 
Cesar's murderers, in arms against the 
triumvirate, iii. 235. Clings to S. Pom- 
peins, but finally abandons him, 270. 
Put to death by Octavius, 345. 

Cassius Longinus, husband of Drusilla, v. 
395. His narrow escape from death, vi. 
96. 

Cassius Severus, his writings suppressed by 
the senate, but restored to circulation by 
Caius Caesar, vi. 17. 

Cassius joins Catilina's conspiracy, i. 113. 
Defeated and fdain by the Cimbri and 
Teutones, 208. 

Cassius, C, proscribed by Nero, vi. 376. 

Cassins Longinus entrapped by Decebalns, 
vii. 88. His*gaUantry and death, 39. 

Gassivellannus, king of the Trinobantes, 
defeated by Caesar, i. 416. Abandoned 
by his subjects and allies, he sues for 
peace, 418. 

Casticns, a prince of the Sequani, won over 
by Orgetorix the Helvetian, i. 249. 

Castra Vetera (supposed to be Xanten 
near Cleves), a station planted by Drusus 
on the Lower Rhine, vii. 161 . Memmius 
Lupercus takes refuge there, 161. And 
is beleagured by Civilis, 162. Capitu- 
lation to, and treacherous massacre of 
the garrison by, CiviUs, 172. Defeat of 
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Civilis and the G^nnans by Cerealis be- 
fore Vetera, 180. 

Catacombs, theory respecting their original 
tenants, vili. 142 note. 

Catilina, L. Sergius, his character, i. 110, 
111. Fails in his suit for the consulship, 
111. Profligacy of his aims, 112, 118. 
His associates and partizans, 113. Re- 
fuses to agree to a new insurrection of 
slaves and criminals, 113. Discovery and 
suppression of his conspiracy, 114. Con-^ 
damnation of his associates to death, 118. 
His letter to Catulus from Etruria, 127., 
Puts himself at the head of the insurgents 
there, 128. His defeat and death, 129., 
Assistance given by the deputies of the 
Allobrog^ in Rome in making known^ 
the conspiracy, 215. 

Cato, the censor, i. 72-74. Warns his coun- 
trymen against the fatal influence of 
Greek Uterature, iii. 21. 

Cato, C, tribune, produces an alleged 
Sibylline oracle respecting Egypt, i. 349, 
850. Harasses the senate, 851. Loses 
the praetorship, 362. 

Cato, AL Porcius,his early career and cha- 
racter, i. 72, 74. Obtains a monthly 
allowance of com for the people, 122. 
His speech on the Catilinarian conspi- 
racy, 122. Irritates the equites on the 
subject of the publicani in the East, 122, 
123. His morosity, 123. Advocates the 
Stoic philosophy, 181. His natural good 
humour, 131. Becomes tribune, 132. 
His contest with Metellus Nepos, 139- 
141 . His opposition to Clodius, 147-150. 
Rejects an alliance with Pompeius, 166. 
Supports Bibulus, 169. Opposes Caesar's 
agrarian bill, and arrested by Caesar's 
lictozs, 178. Refuses to swear obedience 
to the bill, 175. Implicated by Vettius 
in an assassination plot, 176. Warns the 
senate against Pompeius, 178. Intrigue 
for removing him from Rome, 325. 
Compelled to execute a commission for 
depriving Ptolemaeus of Cyprus of his 
kingdom, 326, 327. Executes it with 
moderation, and defends the acts of 
Clodius, 328, 848. Treats Ptolemaeus 
with contempt, 830. Accompanied on 
his mission by M. Junius Brutus, 331. 
Unsuccessful candidate for the praetor- 
ship, 362, 384. Opposes the biU for 
prolongation of Caesar's command ii^ 
Gaul, 365-867. Proposes that Caesar 
shoi^d be delivered to the Gauls, 399. 
Supports the nobles in refusing the dic- 
tatorship to Pompeiiis, ii. 36. An un- 
successful candidate for the consulship, 
88. His neutral position in regard to 
Pompeius and Caesar, 124. Appointed 
to govern Sicily, 127. Surrenders Sicily 
to Curio, 165, 166. Possesses little in- 
fluence among the Fompeians, 244. Devo- 
tion of M. Brutus to him, 245. His second 
marriage with Maruia, 245, 247. Leads 
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the Fompeian forces from I^rrracMnm 
to Coroyra, 807. Saves CioenTs lifb, 309. 
Unites hiTnawif with Cn. Pompeins the 
younger, and crosaeB oyer to Africa, 844. 
Maix^hes across the Libyan desert, 845. 
Oocapies Utica, 846, 849. Endeayours 
to animate the Bomans in Utica to 
defence, 359. Commits suicide, 861 , 863. 
Judgment of the ancients upon this act, 
863. 

Cato, ICaioas, son of H. Pordos, his death 
at PhiUppi, iii. 280. 

CatnlUnus, Seztidios, chosen consul in the 
loom of Sejanus, r. 864. 

Catullus, Valerius, his epigrams on Csesar, 
it 438 ; iii. 6. 

Catnlus, Q. Lntatius, his character, i. 55. 
Por many years princeps of the senate, 
56, 65, iii. 437. Dissuades the grant of 
extraordinary powers to Pompeius by 
the Oabinian and Manilian laws, i. 66, 
67. Attacks CsBsar for restoring the 
ICarian trophies and statue in the Capi- 
tol, 98, 108. Is a candidate for the 
office of Pontifez Hazimns, ofEers to buy 
off Ctesar, but is defeated by him, 10&- 
110. Urges Cioero to include Caesar and 
the Marian leaders among the Catilina- 
rian conspirators, 117. Catilina's letter 
to Catnlus, 137. Caesar's attempt to de- 
prive Catulus of the honour of inscribing 
his name on the Capitol he had restored, 
133. Ciesar defeated, 184. His jest at 
the judges appointed to try Clodius, 153. 
His death, 171. Cicero's character of 
him, 171. 

Celer, an aichiteot employed on Nero's 
* golden house,' yL 258. 

OeUbaoy, tendency of the Bomans to, at 
the tame of tiie Gracchi, iv. 85. Laws 
for enforcing marriage, 86. Penalties 
of oelibaoy, 88. 

Celsus, conspires against Hadrian, and put 
to death, Tiii. 196, 197. 

Celtiberi, their conquest and rapid assimi- 
lation to the Boman type, i. 155. Their 
origin, 219. 

Genotaphium Pisanum, to the memory of 
Caius and Lucius Caesar, iv. 288. 

Censor, the office of, reviyed by Catulns, 
L 65. Bestoration of the authority of 
the censors by the consul Sdpio, ii. 87. 
Suppressed from ▲.n. 780, iv. 19. 

Census of the Boman people taken by Oo- 
tavius, iiL 408. Of part of Oaul taken 
by Augustus, iv. 127. Of the people, in 
A.D. 14, 358, 384. Distinction between 
the cennu and the prqfestio, 404, 405. 
Ajocurate information posseted by the 
Bomans on the subject of population, 
408. Approximate estimate of the po- 
pulation of Borne, v. 49. Census of 
Claudius, vi. 122. 

Century, the prerogative, i. 887. 

Cercalis, Petilius, commands the xith le- 
gion in Britain, vi. 254. Bonted by the 



loenl, 355. Commands a sqnadron of 
horse fbr the Flavians, and checked ont- 
side Bome, vii. 138. Sent to oppose 
Civilis in Gaul, 175. Enters MoguntiA- 
cnm, defeats the Treviri, and at Trftves 
reasons with the mutineers, 177, 178. 
His operations in the country of the 
Treviri, 179. Bouts the Germans and 
destroys their camp, 180. Defeats Civi- 
Us, 181. His want of vigilance, 182. 
Treats with Civilis, 183.. His govern- 
ment of Britain, 823. 

Cerialis, conspires against Cains, vi. 98. 

Certus, Pliny's attack on, viii. 7. 

Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, his dis 
astrous expedition against Jerusalem. 
vii. 200. 

Cethegus, joins Gatilina's conspiracy, L 
118, 121. 

Chterea. See Cassins. 

Chariot races, v. 72. In tSie time at the 
emperor Cains, vi. 39. 

CharonitBB, or Ordni, origin of the mune, 
lU. 98. 

Chatti, a German tribe, overcome by G«r- 
manicus, and their stronghold destroyed, 
V.156. Punished by Galba,vi. 112. And 
by Domitian, vii. 835. 

Chaud, the, admitted into alliance with 
Bome, iv. 840. Punished by Corbolo, 
vi. 112, 219. 

Cherusci, a German tribe, submit to Caesar, 
iv. 308. Their war with the ICaroo- 
manni, v. 180. A king (Italicui*) givoi 
to them by Claudius, vi 318. 

Chian wines, iv. 395. 

Chorographical surveys in use at Rome, 
Iv. 404. 

Chosroes, king of Parthia, his interference 
in the affairs of Armenia, viiL 154. 
His presents rejected by Trajan, 155. 
His f^nds with his vassals, 163. Escapes 
from Trajan's lieutenants into Me&a, 
163. Capture of his daughter, and of 
his golden throne, 163. Bestoration of 
his daughter, 245. 

Chrestus, the sophist, his answer to Ha- 

* drian, viii. 224. 

Christ, date of His birth, iv. 428. 

Christians ; first persecution of the pei^ 
sons 'to whom the vulgar gave tha 
name of Christians,' vi.»851. The first 
Christians in Bome, 435. TolerBtJon 
allowed them by the government, 489. 
Story of Pomponia Grsecina. 441. Ont- 
burst of the persecution in Bome, 442. 
Difficulty of accounting for this sap- 
posed persecution of the Christians, 444. 
Christianity little noticed in Bome be- 
fore, and for some time after, Nero, 445. 
Question as to the persons designated 
Christians, 446. Conjecture of Gibbon, 
448. Suggestion of another view, 448. 
General religious toleration under Nero, 
450. Beflections on the d^raved om>- 
rality of the age, 453. Christianity 
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congenial to certain moral tendencies of 
the age, 466. The Christians retire from 
Jerusalem shortly before the siege, vii. 
235. Hostile attitude of Domitian to- 
'wards Christianity, 880. Alleged perse- 
cution under him, 384. Overthrow of 
the Jewish and snocesslon of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, viii. 136. Inquisition 
into the tenets of the Christians, 142. 
Alleged decrees of Nero and Domitian, 
143. Pliny's letter to Trajan respecting 
the Christians in Bithynla, 144. Pliny's 
proceedings against them there, 145. 
His testimony to their virtues, 147. 
Popular apprehension of their political 
intrigues, 148. Superstitious terrors of 
the people, 148. The martyrdom of St. 
Ignatius, 149. Dev^opment of the 
Christian society, 150. The Church, the 
Canon of Scripture, and Episcopacy, 
151. Pinal separation of the Christians 
from the Jews, 177. The Christian 
teachers and apologists of the second 
century ▲.D., 280. Hadrian's toleration 
of the Christian faith, and interest taken 
by him in the dogmatic teaching of the 
Christians, 282, 237. Indulgence of 
Antoninus Pius to them, 271. Persecu- 
tion of them under If. Aurdius, 861. 
Early martyrs, 868. 

Christs, false, or br^^ands, in Judea, vii. 
192, 1»8. 

Gibyra, Btateof, in the time of Augustus, 
V.18. 

Cicero, H. Tullius, engaged on the prose- 
cution of Yerres, i. 62. His services en- 
gaged in transferring a share of the 
judida to the knights, 68. His early 
career, 67-70. Impeaches Yerres, 62. 
Acts with Pompeius and Crassus, 63. 
Defends Fonteius, 64, 214. Defends 
Babirins, 108. Effects of foreign learn- 
ing on his skill and experience, 92. Op- 
poses the agrarian law of Bullus, 106. 
Defends C. Calpurnius Piso, 107. The 
Gatilinarian conspiracy, 114-121. Be- 
comes consul, 112. Prevents the murder 
of Caesar, 121. Inclines to the senatorial 
order, 128. Defends the consul Murena, 
180. Hl8popularity,139,150. Addressed 
as * Father of his country,' 189. Joins 
in tile outcry against Clodius, 147. 
GraMua' panegyric upon the conduct of 
Cicero, 149. His speech in the Flaminian 
Circus, 150. Makes an implacable enemy 
of Clodius, 152. His views of the pro- 
posed agrarian law of the tribune Flavins, 
161. Cajoled by Pompeius, 166. Opposes 
the restoration of the collegia, 181. 
Danger of his position, 182. Bejects 
Caesar's friendly overture?, 184. Appeals 
to the compassion of the people, 185. 
And to Pompeius and the consuls, 186. 
Goes into exile, 189. Considerations on 
his banishment and confiscation of his 
property, 81&-^24. His unmanly oom- 
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plaints in exile, 833. Exertions of his 
friends in his behalf, 335. High spirit 
of his wife Terentia, 339. Takes up his 
residence at Dyrrachium, 840. His re- 
turn to Borne, 344. Attacks Ceesar's law 
for the division of lands in Campania, 

856. Attaches himself to the triumvirs, 

857. His speech ' de Provinciis Con- 
mlaribus* 869. &is political position 
and mental resources, 871-872. His 
hatred of Crassus, 371. Attacks Ga- 
binius, 880. Defends him, 882. Af- 
fects cordiality towards Crassus, 888. 
Apologizes for his conduct in support- 
ing the triumvirs, 884. His speech 
'Pro Milone; ii. 87. His activity in 
pleading, 88. His attachment to the 
younger Curio, 89. Elected augur, 88, 
90. 6ovem8Cilicia,91,94. His military 
exploits and civil administration, 94. 
Betums to Italy, 118. Claims a triumph, 
119. Confers with Pompeius on the 
state of affairs, 119. Put in charge of 
the Campanian coast, 127. His inter- 
view with Pompeius at Formlse, 186. 
Hesitates between Caesar and Pompeius, 
137. His fears and melancholy, 151. His 
interview with Cassar at Formiae, 166. 
Forbidden to leave Italy, 221. His scur- 
rility to Antonius, 221. Arrives in the 
Pompeian camp. 243. Dissatisfaction of 
the nobles with him, 288. Withdraws 
from the contest, 809. His life threat- 
ened by young Pompeius, 309. Allowed 
to establish himself at Bmndislum, 887. 
Well received by Caesar. 838. Conceives 
the idea of a complete code of laws, 402. 
Courts and is offended by Cleopatra, 411. 
His speech * Pro Mareello^ 412. And for 
Ligarius, 413. Yisited by Caesar at Pu- 
teoli, 431. His letter to Caesar on the 
invasion of Parthia, 434. A partizan of 
liberal innovation, his pure morality, iii. , 
84. Joins Bmtus and the conspirators 
in the Capitol, 58. Urges them to assume 
the government, 55. Advocates the rati- 
fication of Caesar's acts, 68, 71. Disap- 
proves of the speech of Brutus, 74. Ap- 
peal of the false Marius to him, and Ms 
ironical reply, 94. Betires to Puteoli, 
94, 101. His alarm at the agrarian law 
of L. Antonius, 99. His behaviour to 
Dolabella,'l08. His first interview with 
Octavius, 105. His efforts to form a 
conservative party, 112. His interview 
with the liberators at Antium, 119, 120. 
Joins Brutus, 123. His melancholy an- 
ticipations and irresolution ; composes 
his * Treatises on Old Age,' ' Friendship,' 

* Glory,' and • Fate,' 126, 127. Embarks 
for Greece, but returns to Bome, 133- 
134. Delivers his first Philippic, 136. 
His activity and spirit, 146. Composes 
his second Philippic, 146. His mistaken 
estimate of Octavius, 1 18. Composes his 

* Treatise on Moral Duties,' 149. Effect 
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prodnoed by the publication of tbe aeoond 
Philippic, 15'i. His position in the com- 
monwealth, 151. The third and foorth 
Philippics, 151. Enthusiasm of the 
people, l&'i. Opposes negotiation with 
Antoniuf, 154. Composes his fifth Phi- 
lippic, 154. His glowing panegyric on 
OctaTius, 155. Hantugues the people in 
hifl sUth Philippic, 156. Is himself the 
government, 158. Indignant at thetreat- 
BOient of the senatorian envoys by An- 
tonius, 160. His eighth PhiUppic, 160. 
PXoposes a monument to Sulpioius, 161. 
Oanses the senate to prodcum Dolabella 
a public enemy, 164. His twelfth Phi- 
lippic, 166. Named one of a deputation 
to Antonius, and accedes, but subse- 
quently recoils, 166. Replies of Anto- 
nius and Cicero's rejoinder, 169. In the 
consuls* absence he assumes the lead in 
the city, 170. Enthusiasm of the citizens 
towards him, 174. His fourteenth and 
last Philippic, 174. Abandons all hope 
of Octavius, 188, 184. His sarcasm on 
Octavius's demand for the consulship, 
186. Abandoned to proscription by Oc- 
tavius, 197, 199. Doomed to massacre, 
199. His proscription and flight, 202, 

203. His vacillation, arrest, and death, 

204, 206. Befiections on his death and 
character, 206-213. 

Cicero, M., son of M. Cicero and Terentia, 
offers his services to Brutus, iii. 234. In 
arms against the triumvirs, 285. 

Cioero, Quintus, brother of M. Tullins, his 
military education under Caesar, i. 277, 
278. His propnetorship in Asia, 335. 
Appointed a commissioner for provision- 
ing the city, 846 note. His letters from 
B«^dinia to his brother, 357. Accepts 
the post of legatus to Pompeiusin Spain, 
371, 384. His camp in the Nervian ter- 
ritory attacked by the Belgians, 423. 
His character, 423. His resolute defence, 
425. Believed by Caesar, 426. Left with 
one legion in Aduatuca, 430,453. Attacked 
by the Germans, who are repulsed, 434, 
435. Supports his brother Marcus in his 
government of Cilicia, ii. 94. Abandons 
Caesar, but endeavours to regain his fa- 
vour by calumniating his brother, 338. 
Proscribed by the triumvirs, iii. 202. 
Returns to Rome, and with his son is 
murdered, 202, 208. 

Cilicia, government of, falls by lot to Len- 
tulus Spinther, i. 349. The proconsul- 
' ship of, accepted with reluctance by 
Cicero, ii. 90. State of the province at 
this period, 91. Placed under the con- 
trol of Sestius, 127. Given by Antonius 
to Polemo, iii. 254. Extent of the pro- 
vince, iv. 165. Affairs in the times of 
the triumvirate and of Augustus, 166. 
Desire of the inhabitants of the autono- 
mous districts of Cilicia to be placed 
under the dominion of Rome, v. 178. The 



whole absorbed into the Bomaii emtrfie 
vii. 271. 

Cilidan pirates, their origin, L 83. Their 
exploits, 33-36. Suppressed by Cn. Pom- 
peius, 36. Their capture of Caesar, 92. 

Cilnii, the royal house of Arretinm,decliiie 
of their fortunes, iii. 281, 282. 

Cimber, L. Tillius, joins the conqnracy 
against Caesar's life, ii. 447. Obtains the 
government of Bithynia, iii. 76. 

Cimbri, the, origin and great migration of, 
L 203. Defeat the Romans and OTermn 
Gaul, but destroyed at Yeroelhe, 206-212. 

Cingetorix, chieftain of the Treviri, fa- 
voured by Caesar, L 413. Denounced by 
Indutiomarus, 427. 

Cinna, Cnaeus Cornelius, conspires against 
Augustus, iv. 291. Pardoned and raised 
to the consulship, 293. The stoxy ex- 
amined, 295. 

Cinna, Cornelius, his rehabilitation ob- 
tained by his brother-in-law Caosar, i. 
95. Lays do\%'n his praetorian insignia, 
iii. 59. Puts on his praetor's robes, and 
is maltreated by tbe populace, 63. 

Cinna, Helvins, Us insulting proposal re- 
specting Caesar, iL 410. Tom to pieces 
at Caesar's funeral, iii. 88. 

Circus, taste of the Italians for the games 
of the, ii. 377 ; v. 72. Extent of the Cir- 
cus Maximus, 59. The circus described, 
72. Chariot races,' 520. Exhibition of 
wild beaste, 73. Gladiatorial combats, 
74. Sentimente of antiquity on these 
bloody spectacles, 75. The circns in the 
time of the emperor Cains, vL 22, 29. 
Of CUiudius, 130. And of Nero, tL 153. 
Who drives his chariot in the Circns 
Maximus, 153. Erection of the Colos- 
seum, V. 71 ; vii. 284. 

Cirta, capital of Kumidia, threatfflied Itj 
the Hauretanians, ii. 354. 

Cities, the great, of the Roman empire, and 
Grecian cities in Italy, v. 3, 18. 

Citizenship, Roman, iv. 6. Augustus aJfects 
to maintain the estimation of, 6. Hum- 
ber of citizens in ▲.n. 767, 884. 

Civil law. See Law. 

avUis, Claudius, chief of the Batavi, 
snatehed from the fury of the l^onaries, 
vii. 84. Injured by the Romans, 156. 
Excites the Gaulish states to revolt, 158. 
Defeats Mummius Lupercus in the island 
of the Batavi, 1 60. Beleaguers the station 
of Castra Vetera. 162, 165. Enroys to 
him from Vespasian, 165. Takes Asd- 
burgium and attacks Vocnla, but retreats 
with heavy loss, 166, 167. His saocess, 
and anticipations of (Gaulish emancipa- 
tion, 170. Communicates with the auxi- 
liaries in the Roman camp, 171. Mas- 
sacres the garrison of Vetera, 172. Seeks 
to form a German kingdom at Colonia 
Agrippinenses, 173. Courts Valeda the 
Batavian prophetess, 174. Co-operates 
with Classicus, 179^ His wife and qUI- 
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dren in the hands of the Romans, 180. 
Defeated before Castra Vetera, 180. 
Crosses the Rhine, and enters the terri- 
tory of his allies, the Chanci and Frisii, 
181. Treats with the Romans, 183. His 
end unknown, 184. 

CJivitft Vecohia, Trajan's wall at, rili. 62. 

Claras, Erucias, assists in reducing Seleu- 
da, Tiii. 163, 164. 

Clarisomi, the, described, viii. 308. 

Classes, distinction of, in the Roman em- 
pire, iv. 879. Citizens, subjects, and 
allies, 879. Slaves, 879. Distinctions of 
condition in the provinces, 881. Inde- 
pendent communities gradually reduced 
to subjection, 383. Numbers of the citi- 
SBens, 384. Indirect effect of slavery in 
combining the various classes of men 
together, 887. See Romans. 

Claesicus, a Gaulish officer of Treviri, enters 
into a conspiracy to liberate Gaul, vii. 
171. Takes Vocula's life, 172. Endea- 
vours to corrupt Cerealis, 179. 

Claesicianus, procurator in Britain, com- 
plains to Nero of Suetonius Paulinus, 
who is removed in consequence, iv. 99. 

Claudia Pulchra, found guilty of adultoy 
and majestas, v. 331, 332. 

Claudia, or Claudilla, married to Caius 
CsBsar (Caligula), v. 880, 398. Her death, 
398. 

Claudia, infant daughter of the emperor 
Claudius, abandoned, vi. 186. 

Claudia, daughter of Caractacus, vi. 245. 

Claudian and Flavian writers compared, 
viii. 71. 

Claudius, Appius, elected consul, i. 878. 
His unblushing venality, 378, 379. En- 
trusted by the senate with the province 
of Achaia, 272. Consults the oracle at 
Delphi, 272. His delusion and death, 
278. 

Claudius (Tiberius Claudius Drusus), his 
infirmities of health and understanding, 
V. 394. His early life, 394; vi. 106. 
Associated by the emperor Caius with 
himself in the consulEd)ip, 19. His ex- 
traordinary industry in literary labour, 
109. Circumstances of his accession to 
the empire, 100. The senate accepts the 
<dioice of the pnetorians. 102. His mode- 
ration and good intentions, 103, 105. 
Takes Apgustus for his model, 1 12. His 
military enterprises and conduct of 
foreign affairs and of the colonies, 112. 
114. Maintains the dignity, and revises 
the list, of the senate, 117. Opens it to 
provincial families, and especially to 
Gaulish nobles,119. Revises the lists of the 
kinglets, 121. His censorship, 121. His 
measures for the conservation of religion, 
128. His admhiistration of justice, 124, 
157. His public works, 126. The new 
haven at Ostia, 128. Drains Lake Fu- 
cinus, 129. His shows and provisions 
for the amusement of the people, 129. 



His intemx)erance, 133. The history of 
the wives of the princeps becomes that 
of the principate in his reign, 133. His 
wives, 135. Influence of Meeaalina, and 
regimen of freedmen, 137. Clandiustheir 
tool, 144. He recalls the sisters of Caius 
from exile, and banishes Seneca, 144. 
Conflicting statements of his weakness 
and good sense, 147, 149. Yinidanns 
and others conspire against him, 147. 
Strange inconsistency in the accounts of 
his conduct, 150. His expedition to 
Britain, 151 . His son, sumamed Britan- 
nicus, 152. His diligence in administer- 
ing the laws, 157. His setAlar games, 
160. Marriage of Messalina with Silius 
perhaps instigated by Claudius from a 
superstitious motive, 167. His alarm, 
170. And last meeting with Messalina, 
172. His vacillation about her sentence, 
174. Intrigues for supplying a successor 
to Messalina, 176. Marries Agrippina, 
181. Adopts Domitius Nero, 184. At- 
tacked by the people in the forum, 190. 
His measures for promoting morality and 
good order, 190. Extends the privileges 
of the knig'hts, 192. His remark on the 
crimes and punishment of his wives, 196. 
His decline, 198. Poisoned by Agrip- 
pina, 198. Estimate of his character, 
201-203. Seneca's adoration and abuse 
of him. 203-209. History of his invasion 
and conquest of southern Britain, 212 
etwq. By birth a Gaul, 212. His liberal 
policy towards the Gauls, 213. His pro- 
scription of Druidism, 217. Gives a king 
to the Cheruscans, 218. Prepares to 
invade Britain, 225. Orders Aulus Plau- 
tius to invade the island, 226. Takes the 
command in person, and defeats the 
Trinobantes, 230-232. Triumphs at * 
Rome, 232. His clemency to Caractacus, 
245. His funeral oration pronounced by 
Nero, 275. Who consecrates a temple to 
him, 296. 

C!lemens, the pretended Agrippa PoBtu< 
m\is, his adventures, v. 218, 219. 

Clemens, Flavins, accused of Judaizing and 
put to death, vii. 383. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolenueus Auletes, 
joint heir to the crown of Egypt with 
her brother Ptolemseus ZII., ii. 300 
Driven from Alexandria, 301. Her 
quarrels with her brother, 301. Her flrst 
interview with Caesar, 318. Restored to 
the throne by him, 322. Her evil influ- 
ence on Caesar, 833-335. Visits Rome, 
where she makes him unpopular, and 
offends Cicerr;, 410-412. Her disappoint- 
ment at the result of Caesar's will, iii. 78. 
Quits Rome, 79. Her flrst meeting at 
Tarsus with Antonius, who follows her 
to Alexandria, 237. Their intimacy, 
broken by his marriage with Octavia, 
renewed, 286, Her twins by Antonius, 
287. Roman provinces assigned by An- 
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tonhute bar and her difldxai« S98, 394. 
Her amUtiouB yiews, 2M. Her orgies, 
296, 397. At Samoe, 807. OctaTios de- 
daiee war against her, 311. Indooes 
AntonioB to decide the war at sea, 815. 
Offends his officers, 817. Ck)ansels ^• 
tonius to return to Bgypt, 330. Their 
flight from Actinm, 323. Her severities 
to th« Alflsandrians and to Artavasdes, 
and preparations for escape, 831-382. 
Her plans •disoonoerted, 332. Adopts 
measures of def enos, and n^otiates with 
Octayins,838. Herrevelries and despair, 
884. Hopes to make an impression on 
the heart of Octayius, 836. Spreads a 
report of her own death, 387. Her in- 
terview with the dying Antonios, 337. 
Taken prisoner by Proculeias, 338. Her 
interview with Octavins, and snidde, 
840,841. Manner of her death uncertain, 
842. Her effigy borne in triumph, 848. 
The * LoYes of Antony and Cleopatra,' 
348. Cleopatra makesadvances to Herod, 
which he r^ects, 883. 

Cleopatra Selene, daughter of U. Antonius 
ai^ Cleopatra, endowed by her father 
with the sovereignty of Cyrene, iii. 294. 
Hanies the younger Juba, iv. 147. 

Clivus A^yli, v. 31. 

Clivus Capitolinus, v. 81. 

Clodia, daughter of P. Clodius and Fulvla, 
married to Octavius, iii. 198, 284. Di- 
vorced by Ck^vius, 246, 384. 

Clodius, C, defeated by Spartacus, i. 39. 

Clodius, P., his charge of malversation 
against Catilina, i. 110. His early lifb 
and characta*, 144. His intrigue with 
Pompeia, wife of Cawar, 145. Profanes 
the mysteries of Bona Dea, 144-147. 
Failure of the proceedings against him, 
150-152. He meditates vengeance against 
the nobles, Cicero especially, 152. Elec- 
ted a tribnneof the people, 179. Clodius's 
acts ; repeals the .Slian and Fufian laws, 
179-182. Drives Cicero into exile, 188, 
316. Bases Cicero's house on the Pala- 
tine, and plunders his Tusculan Villa, 
317-^20. His triumphant career, 324. 
Assigns provinces to Pisa and Gabinius, 
324. His intrigue for removing Cato 
from Bome, 325. Beaction against Clo- 
dius, 341. His increasing violence, 342. 
Opposed by Milo, 343. HostQe attitude 
of the senate towards him, 847. Be- 
comes SBdile, 850. Benewal of his con- 
tests with Milo, 851. Cast off by Pom- 
peius, 853. Candidate for the preetor- 
ship, ii. 38. His encounter with Milo on 
the Appian way. and death, 34. 

Clodius, Sextus, his resolution denouncing 
Cicero, i. 317, 318. Punished for a 
Vreach of the peace, ii. 79. His recall 
from banishment proposed by Antonius, 
iii. 91. In arms against the triumvirs, 
235. 

Cnidos seized by the Cilidan pirates, i. 35 



note. SUite-ofriiitihetimBof AngxutaB, 
v. 18. 

Coooeianus, put to death by Domitian, 
Yii.406. 

Ocele-Syria submits to the Boman yoke, i. 
136. Qiven to Herod the Great, iiL 379. 

Coenis, Vespasian's mistress, vii. 367. 

Oogidubnus, king of the Begni, vassal qf 
Bome, takes the name of Tiberius Clau- 
dius, vi. 384. 

Colchester, colony of, founded l^ daodini, 
vL 114. 

Colleges, or guilds of trades. In Bome, i. 
180. Bestored by Clodius, 180. Dissolved 
by Cessar, iL 400. 

Golonia Agrippinensls (Colc^n^), founded 
by Agrippina,vi. 114,186. Civilis seeks to 
found a German sovereignty at Coloma, 
vii. 178. 

Colonies of Augustus and Claudius, vi. 
114,338. Character of the Boman colony 
in Britain, 338. Those of Vespadan in 
Latium and Campania a symptom of 
the deoreaae of population in Itaj^^vii. 

Colophon seized by the CHioiaii pir«keB,L 
85«iote. 

Colosseum, erection and description of the, 
vU. 384, 289. Dedication of Titus, 300. 

Comet, accounted the precursor of Nero's 
fall, vL 861. 

OomitU, the, abolished by Tiberius, y. 14L 
Its threefold functions :— 1. Election of 
magistrates, 229. 2. The power of legis- 
lation, 233. 8. And criminal jurisdiction, 
238. Transferred to the senate, and 
thence to the emperor, 344. Bestoredior 
a time by Caligula, vL 18. 

Conunagene, kingdom of, iv. 170. Pre* 
sented by Augustus to a child named 
Mithridates, 170. Desire of the people 
of. to be under the domioion of Bome, v. 
178. Placed under the government of a 
propnetor, 417. Bestored by Clandios 
to Antiochus, vi. 114. Deprived of its 
autonomy by Vespasian, idi. 373. 

Commerce, the, of the Mediterranean, iv. 
891. Limited character of ancient, 895. 
Security of maritime commerce under 
the Empire, 898. 

Commins, the Atrebate, sent by Gsesar to 
Britain, i. 406. Made prisoner, but re- 
leased by the Britons, 409. His romantic 
adventures and hatred of tlu9 Bomans, 
ii. 71. Perfidy of Labienus to him, 73, 
73. Surrenders himself to OsBsar upon 
honourable terms, 73. 

Communi, an Alpine tribe, defeated hy P. 
SiUus, iv. 331. 

Oomum, Novum, colony at, founded by 
Caasar. ii. 99. 

Conan Meriadec, obtains a sovezeignty in 
Brittany, i. 334 note. 

Concord,^ temple of, meeting of the senate 
in the, i. 118. 

Concubinage among^tbfiBomaos, ii..8S9^ 
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Gondrnsl, a Germaa tribe^join the Belgic 
confederacy, U 281. Submit to Onsar, 
430. 

Oonetodmiiu^a Ganliah chieftain,- attacks 
the BomauB, ii. 44. 

Gongentiatns. son of Bitnitua, prince of 
the ArrermaDB, k 201. 

Gonaentia besieged by Sextos Fompeius, 
m.245. 

GonsidinB Longus, 0.,. holds Adrnmetnm 
for the repabUoans, ii. 852. KiUed by 
the Gtetnlians, 365. 

Gonsidius, appointed to the goyemment of 
Gisalirine Ganl, ii» 127. 

Gonastorium, the, of the emperors^ de- 
scribed, vili. 307. 

GonstitationeB principis, iii.466. 

Gonaals, their term of oOm abridged by 
Oaeear, ii. 892. Inatitntion of the office 
of, iiL 427. The consul imperator only 
in the field, 427. Lays aside the ensigns 
of oonunand on entering the city, except 
only in the case of a triumph, 427, 428. 
The consulship under the republic, 440. 
The ofAoe usurped l^ Julias Gesav, 442. 
Hnmerous and sucoessiye consulships of 
Octayius,442. Events which led to con- 
ferring on Augustus the * potestas con- 
sniaris,' 449. Position of the consuls 
under the empire, iv. 16. The appoint- 
ment of the consuls by the people abo- 
lished by Tiberius, ▼. 141. State of the 
consoUihip in the Flavian era, viii» 802. 
' Gonvictolitans elected vergobret of the 
.fidni, ii. 52. Betrays his patron Geesar, 
iL53v 

Goponius, G., commands a squadron of 
Bhodians in the service of Fompeius, ii.. 
258. 

Coracles,, built after the British model bj 
Caesar in Spain, ii. 188. 

Oorbnlo, Donoitius, his sucoeaseE on^r the 
Ghanci, vi. 114, 219. His campaign in 
Germany, 219. His canal from the Maas 
to the Rhine, 221. His campaigns in Ar- 
menia, vii. 28. Places Tigranes on the 
throne, 23. His vigorous measures in 
Jndea, 196^ Is formidable to Nero, 26, 
30. Summoned by Nero to Greece, and 
des(3X»ys himself, 31. 

Corcyra, taken by Octavius from the An- 
tonians, iti. 817. 

Corduba, CsBsar at, ii. 209. 

Goxellius Biifus, Pliny's account of his 
suicide, quoted, viii. 108. 

Go]rflnium, Domitius defeated by Caesar at, 

Corinth, condition of, at the time of 
Augustus, V. 4, 7. Nero's proposed canal 
through the isthmus, vii. 29. 

Corn-fleets of the Mediterranean and Ro- 
man traffic in com, iv. 891. B^'oidngs 
in Egypt on the arrival of the Egyptian 
corn-fleet, 392. 

Cornelia, wife of Caesar, ordered by Sulla 
to be divorced, L 87. The command dis- 



regarded by her husbandr87. Herfune- 
ral oration pronounced by Caesar, 96 note,. 

Gomelia, the Vestal virgin, buried aUve, 
vii. 360. 

Cornelia, daughter of Soipio, married to 
Fompeius, ii.- 82. Sent for security to 
Lesbos, 246. Witnesses the murder o£ 
her husband, 303. 

Goxnificius, L., prosecutes Brutus for the- 
murder of Caesar,, iii.. 190. Commands' 
a corps for Octavius in Sicily, 265. His 
gaUant retreat to Mylae, 265. 

Gomificius, Q., the youngs, sent by Caesar 
to hold Illyricum, ii. 325. 

Comutas, tutor of Perrius, friend of tha 
Senecas, vi. 460. 

Coxrespondence of the Bomans, oollectioa 
of private, viiL 101, The letters of the 
younger Pliny, 102. 

Gorveus, king of the Bellovacl, defeatipd 
and killed, ii. 70. 

Corsica, under the Bomans, i. 19; iv. 181. 
Population of, under the empire, 421. 
Sides with Otho agiunst Yitellius, vii. 95. 

Cos, the emperor Claudius pleads for the 
boon of immunity tO) vi. 195. 

Cosconius, a senator, killed by Gaeaar's 
mutinous soldiers, ii».342. 

Gotta, Aurelius, his conquests In Gaul, i. 
202. Serves under Caesar, 277:. Sent 
with SabinuB to chastise tho Menapii, 
411. Attacked by the Eburones under 
Amblorix, 421. KiUed in an ambuscade, 
422, 423. 

€k>tta, entrusted by the senate with the 
care of Sardinia, ik 127. 

Cottius, king of the Cottian Alps, his 
treaty with Augustus, iv. 142, 143. 

Gotuatns, a chieftain of the Camutes, re- 
volts against the Bomans, IL 44. 

Council of State instituted by Augustus, 
iv.206. Theoonsistorium or auditorium, 
vii^. 308. 

Goway Stakes, supposed origin of the name 
of the, i. 416. 

Grassus, Galpumius, lays a plan for as- 
sassinating Trajan, viiL 60. Put to 
death, 61. 

Grassus, Otacillus, in the service of Fom- 
peius, ii. 259. ICassaores a detach- 
ment of Gaesareans, 259. An adherent 
of L. Antonius, iii. 244. Commands' 
an immense armament of Antonians, 
315. 

Grassus, M. Lidnius, appointed to continue 
thewaragainstSpartacus,i.40. Grudies 
the insurrection, 41. His banquet to the 
citizens, 41. His character, 57. His 
name proverbial as the 'richest of the 
Bomans,' 58. Modes in which he made 
his money, 58. Unites with PompeiuB 
in transferring a share in the judicia to 
the knights, 63. Supports the Manilian 
Bill, 67, 98. The nobles seek to involve 
him in the charge of conspiring with 
GatUiua, 110, 116. His qraliotion of the 
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temple of Jemaalem, 187 note ; ill. S76. 

V His panegyric upon the conduct of 
Cicero, L 149. Joins with Pompeins and 
GflB^ in the first triomyirate, 169. 
Supports Caesar in his claim for the 
' prooonsulship of the (}auls and lUyri- 
onm, 178. His enmity with Fompeius, 
but reconciled by Caesar at Lucca, 855. 
Elected consul with Fompeius, 862. 
Their turbulent election, 862. Bill of 
Tribonius for giving the province of 
Syria to CnuBUs, 864. Hatred of Crassns 
and Oicere, 871. Their hollow recon- 
ciliation, 872. Succeeds Gabinus in the 
government of Syria, 877. Sets out for 
his government, ii. 6. Imprecations of 

• Ateius upon him as ha quits Bome, 8. 
Creases the Euphrates, and gains some 
trifling successes, 9. Commits various 
acts of sacrilege, 10. Embassy of the 
Parthians, and mutual defiance, 11. Ad- 
vice of Cassius and Artabazes r^arding 
the conduct of the campaign, 11. Dif- 
ferent routes open to him, 18. Discou- 
ragement of his army, 14. Misled by 
the treachery of Abgarus, king of Os- 
rhoene, 17. Geographical difficulties of 
CrasBus's line of march, 19. Engages 
the Parthian army, 20. Death of his 
son, 21. Takes refuge in Carrhae, 22. 
Abandons Carrhae, 28. Dispersion of his 
army, 23. Stratagon of Surenas to en- 
gage him in conference, in which he is 
murdered, 24. BJs standards restored 
by the Parthians to Augustus, iv. 178. 
Indignities offered to his remains, iL 26. 
Beflections on the death of the Crassl, 
father and son, 26, 27. 

Crassus, Galpnmius, coni^)ire8 ' against 
Nerva, and banished, viii. 11. 

Craasus, P., son of the triumvir, his mili- 
tary education under Caesar, i, 277. Sent 
by him to demand the submission of the 
north-westemtribesof Gaul, 297. Com- 
mands a legion quartered among the 
Andi, 806. Deputed by Caesar to prevent 
the Aquitaoians from joining theGanlidi 
insurgents, 308. His campaign in Aqui- 
tania, 812. Effects its reduction, 814. 
His death in the Parthian war, ii. 21. 
The * Lausus ' of Roman history, 27. 
His virtues, 27 note. 

Crastinus, the centurion, his speech to 
Caesar at PharsaUa, ii. 289. 

Cremona, given by Octavius to his I^on- 
aries, iii. 239. Sacked and burnt by the 
Flavians, vil. 126. 

CremutiuBCordus,thehistorian, prosecuted 
by clients of Sejanus, v. 821. Provokes 
his judges by his defence, and destroys 
himself, 328. His books burnt, but some 
copies of them preserved, 824. Caius 
C»sar permits them to be circulated 
again, vi. 17. 

Crete, reduced by Q. Hetellus Creticus, i. 
188. Importanoeof Crete to the Bomans, 



188. Annexed to the Cyraoaica by Ke- 
teUus, iv. 148. 

Criminal jurisdiction of the people and of 
the senate, v. 288. Overriden by the 
fixed tribunals, 239. The appeal traiu- 
ftored from the people to the emperor, 
240. Cognisance of charges against se- 
nators, 240. The senate under the em- 
pire becomes the chief court of criminal 
jurisdiction, 241. Paramount jurisdic- 
tion of the emperor himself, 241. 

Crispinus Rufus, proscribed, vL 382. His 
deatii, 882. 

Crispus, Q., places himself under the orden 
of Caaaius, iU. 162. 

Crixus, one of the leaders in the revolt 
under Spartacus, i. 39 note. 

Crowns, naval, of the Romans, iii. 280. 

Cteslphon, city of, taken by Trajan, viiL 
163. The palace of, burnt l^ Avidiaa 
Priscus, 826. 

Cumae, battie between the Csesareans acd 
Pompelans in the bay of, iii. 259. 

Cumanns, procurator of Jndea, rising of 
the Jews in his time, vii. 193. 

Cunobelinus, king of the Trinobantea, 
coinage of, vi. 228. His power in southern 
and eastern Britain, 224, 225. 

Curio, family of, U. 94. 

Curio, C. Scribonius, the elder, disdoeeB to 
Pompeius the plot of Vettins, i. 177. 
Allows the justice of conceding the right 
of dtiaenship on the Transpadane Ganla, 
ii.284. 

Curio, C. Scribonius, the younger, ssTea 
Caesar, L 121. Implicated in the aocnsa- 
tion of Yettius, 176; iL 89. Cicero's 
mistaken opinion of, and attachment to, 
him, 89. His character, 89. Elected 
tribune, 97. His character and conduct, 
110. Goes over to Caesar, 110. His mea- 
sures on Caesar's behalf, 113. Attenipts 
to expel him from the senate, 114. Be- 
takes himself to Caesar at Ravenna, 117. 
Is sent by Caesar with an offer of com- 
promise to Rome, 1 20. His second fligbt 
to Caesar, 122, 128. Takes the place of 
Labienus in Caesar's confidence, and ex- 
pels the aenatorian troops from Sardinia 
and Sicily, 165, 212. His campidgn, de- 
feat, and death in Africa, 213, 217. 

Curio, son of the tribune, put to death lij 
Augustus, iii. 329. 

Curiosolitee, the, compelled to submit to 
the Romans, i. 297. 

Curins, Q., his unfounded diarge against 
Caesar, i. 141. 

Cumle magistracies, offices comprehended 
in the term, i. 52 note. 

Customs duties under the empire, iv. 45. 

Cybele, worship of, among the Romans, vi 
424. The cult of, naturalised at Rome, 
viL878. 

Cynics, banishment of the, froin Rome, 
vii. 281. 

Cyprus, its important position, viiL 166. 
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SungRinary onibieak of the Jew« tmder 
Artemion, 167. 

Gyrenaica, the, sanguinary revolt of the 
JewB in, TiiL 167. 

Cyrene, attempt of Labienns on, 11. 844. 
Opens its gates to Gato, 344. Given by 
Stomas to his daughter Cleopatra 
Selene, ilL 294. Description of the 
Cyrenaica in the time of Augustus iv. 
148. Population of Gyrene at this tune, 
423. Insurrection of the Jews in Oysene, 
viii. 167. 

Cyzicus deprived of its freedom by An- 
gustoB, iv. 162. Its oommeroe, in the 
time of that emperor, v. 13. 



DAOIAITS, their hostUe attitude against 
Borne, vii. 840. Driven beyond the 
Ister by Fonteius Agrippa, 841. The 
same people as the Getse,, 341 ; viii. 27. 
Domitian's campaign against tiiem, vii. 
841. Defeat Fuscus and are defeated by 
Julianns, 842, 343. Send an envoy to 
Borne to treat for peace, 344. Their first 
war with Trajan, viii 26. Their wealth 
and ciyilization, 27. Their gold and 
silver nunes, 27. Their geograi^cal 
position, 27. Their predatory incundons, 
28. Sue for peace, deliver up their arms, 
and aeod envoys to Bome, 88. Their 
aecozid war with Bome, and defeat, 85-86. 
Dada becomes a Boman province, 47. 
Uoniunents of its ocmquerors, 47« Mar- 
tius Turbo placed in conunand l^ Ha- 
drian, 196. 

Dalmatians, revolt of the, quelled by 
Tiberius, iv. 252. Gauses of a subsequent 
rising of the, 817. Subdued bjy Qeima- 
nicos, 826. Number of legions stationed 
in Dalmatja in the reign of Tiberiu9, v. 
278. 

DandBg amongst the Bomans, i. 77. 

Danube, Boman fortresses on the banlcs of 
the. It. 241. 

DeoeatsB, a Lignrian tribe, marked out for 
Boman vengeance, i. 200. 

Deoebalns, perhaps the same as Diunia- 
neus, king of the Daoians, vii. 841. 
Meaning of the title, 341 note. Forms 
relations with lacorus II., king of Par- 
thia, TiiL 154. Concludes peace with 
Domitian, vii. 848-844. His residence 
at Zermis»egethusa, viii. 81. Bouted by 
Ttajan, 81. Sues for peace, and forms 
an allianoe with the Bomans, 82, 83. 
TieldB up his forts, and goes to Bome, 
88. Entraps Gassius Xionginus and de- 
mands peace as the prioe of his liberty, 
88. His defeat and death, 89. Discovery 
of his buried treasure, 41. 

Decianns, Catus, procurator in Britain, 
vi. 258. 

Decidlns Saxa, commands a division of the 
triumvirs' forces in Macedonia, iii. 221. 
Slain by Q. Labienus in Asia Minor, 255. 



Declamation, halS>its of, of the B<nnan8, v. 
89 ; vL 405. The schools of the rhetor- 
icians, V. 91. M. Anneeus Seneca, the 
rhetorician, 92. Conventional rules lor 
the declaimers, 94. 

Dediticii, the, of the Boman provincial 
population, i. 21. 

Deiotams, king of Galatia, his reply to 
Crassus, ii. 8. Cicero applies to him for 
auxiliaries, 92. Takes the side of Poija- 
peius in the civil war, 289. Accompanies 
him in his flight, 299. Submits to Caesar 
and brings aid to Calvlhus, 824r-832. 
Offers to assist the liberators under 
Gassius, iii. 162. 

Deiotams, king of Galatia, son of the 
foregoing, deserts Antonius for Octavius, 
iii. 320. 

Deiotams Philadelphus, king of Paphla- 
gonia, favoured by Augustus, iv. 168. 

Delation, Delators^ original import of the 
word, V. 265. Augustus institutes the 
office of public informer, 265. Passion 
of the Bomans for accusation, 266. 
Delators encouraged by Tiberius, 271. 
Proposal of M. Lepidus for diminishing 
the rewards of the delators, 820. Tibe- 
rius checks delation, 828. Its progress, 
842. Not employed by Gains, vi. 88. 
Method adopted by the senate for check- 
ingdelation, 159. Domitian's encourage- 
ment of delators, vii. 885. Character of 
his delators, 887. Memmius Begulus, 
the prince of delators, 887. The delators 
prosecated by Nerva, viii. 6. 

Dellius, Q., an Antonine officer, goea over 
to Octavius, iii. 821. 

Delos, state of, in the time of Angugtns, v. 
11. 

Delphi, oracle of, in the time of Caesar, 11. 
272. Consulted by Nero, vii. 86. 

Demetrius, freedman of Pompeius, erects 
the Pompeian Theatre, i. 869. 

Demetrius, the Cynic, present at the death 
of Thrasea, vi. 894, 895. Banished by 
Vespasian, vii. 281. 

Democracy, general result of the stmg^le 
between aristocracy and, v. 227. The' 
balance trimmed by the tact of Augustus, 
228. More logical character of the policy 
of Tiberius, 228. 

Derceto, or Atargatis, treasures of the 
temple of, seized by Grassns, ii. 10 note^ 

Diablintes, the, join a maritime confede- 
racy against the Bomans, i. 807. 

Diana, the Aridan, strange story of the 
priesthood of, vi. 58. 

Didips sent to Britain by Claudius, vi. 246. 
Betains without extending the Boman 
possessions in Britain, 246, 248. 

Didius, C., sent by Cassar to the snooour of 
Trebonius in Spain, ii. 869. 

Dido, queen of Carthage, pretended dia- 
covory of her treasures, vi. 878. 

Dion Gassius, his estimate of ttie charaoier 
of Hadrian, viii. 256. 
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Dion ChryBOfltomns, his remarks on the 
nnoertainty of Roman history from the 
. establishraent of the empire quoted, iv. 
109. His wanderings, Tii. 407. Account 
of his history and writings, viii. 228. 
His * Oration on the Alexandrians,' 240. 

Dionysius, the aircnmnavigator, aooom- 
panies Caius Caesar to the East, iv. 
282. 

Diribitorium, or Hall of Agrippa, remains 
roofless, vii. 375. 

DiTico, the Helvetian chieftain^ his inter- 
yiew with Csasar, i. 259. 

Divine service among the Bomans, cere- 
monies of, vi. 425. 

Diviciacus, vergobret of the .Sdai. solicfts 
the aid of Rome, i. 244. His character, 
244. His intimacy with Caesar and 
Cioero in Rome, 245. Successfully in- 
tercedes with Caesar for his brother 
Dumnorix, 260. Sets forth the oppres- 
sions of the Suevi, 267. His naefolness 
in the hands of the Romans, 281 . Assists 
Caesar in his second campaign in Ganl, 
384. At his intercession Caesar pardons 
the Bellovad, 286. Never acquires the 
use of the Latin idiom, iv. 136. 

Dolabella, Cn. Cornelius, impeached by 
Caesar for malversation in his province 
of Macedonia, 1. 90. 

Dolabella, P.', son-in-law of Cicero, com- 
mands the Caesarean naval forces ofE 
niyricum, ii. 218. Defeated byBibulus, 
219. His intrigues repressed by Anto- 
nins, 830. Rebuked by Caesar, 838. 
Gratified with a command in Africa, 
369. Taken by Caesar with him into 
Spain, 415. Death of his divorced wife 
Tnllia, 483. Said to have conspired 
against Caesar's life, 446. Joins the con- 
spirators after Caesar's murder, iii. 59. 
Appears in the senate with the consular 
fasoes, 64. Accq;)ted by Antonius as Us 
colleague in the consulship, 98. Ap- 
plauded by the nobles for his zeal in 
suppressing the Caesarean outbreaks, 100. 
The government of Syria obtained by 
Antonius for him, 118, 128. Prooeeds 
towards Syria, 145, 162. Seizes and 
murders Trebonius, 163. Proclaimed an 
enemy of the state, 164. Driven to com- 
mit suicide at Laodicea, 184. 

Dolabella, proconsul of Africa, pacifies his 
province, v. 325. Joins the prosecution 
against his kinsman, Q. Varus, 343. 

Domains, the public, as a source of revenue, 
iv. 39. 

Domitia Lepida, Nero's aunt, usually palled 
Lepida, wi/a of Valerius Messala and 
mother of Messalina, has the charge of 
Nero during his mother's banishment; 
her rivalry with Agrippina, who makes 
Claudius put her to deaui, vL 265. 

Domitia, consort of Domitian,her intrlgve 
with the mime Paris, vii. 366. Divbroed, 
bat taken back,' 866, 367. 



DOM 

Domitian,8onof Vespasian, vii. 116. Takes 
refuge in the Capitol, 132, 136. Title of 
Caesar conferred on him by the Flavian 
traders ; influence of Antonius Primus, 
141, 142. Raised to the praetorship, 145. 
Joins the forces in Ganl, 175. Betums 
to Rome, 183. His vices, 147. Seeks to 

, supplant his brother Titus, his aooession, 

• education, and temper, 315, 320. RecaUs 
Agricola, 331 , 332. Leads an expedition 
against the Chatti, and assumes the name 
of Gtermanicus, 336. Decreed perpetual 
censor, 337. His confiscations, 338. His 
war with the Dacians, '6U. His triumph, 
345. His triumphal arch, and colonies, 

847. Appearance of a pretended Nero, 

848. Revoltof Antonius Satuminos, 349. 
Domitian's terror and cruelties, 352. His 
character representative of the age, 353. 
Evidence against him, 355. Affects re- 
formation of manners, 357. His zeal for 
the purity of the Vestal virgins, 858. His 
enforcement of the law of adultery, of 
the Scantinian law, and of the laws 
against mutilation, 362, 363. His edicts 
against the mimes, astrologers, and phi- 
losophers, 365, 369. Assumes the oenaor- 
ship, and institutes reforms, 369. His 
edict respecting the cultivation of the 
vine, 371. His buildings, 373. Ascrip- 
tion of divine honours, 375-377. Disre- 
spect to the emperor treated as blasphemy, 
878. Proscription of Jews and Christians, 
882 ; viii. 143. Encourages delators, viL 
885. Favours the army and the populace, 
889. His quinquennial contests in poetry, 
eloquence, and music (Agon Cf^itolinus), 
391-393. Takes Minerva for his gnaidian, 
893. Patronises men of letters, 394. His 
dissimulation and moodiness, 397, 402. 
Accused of poisoning Agricola, 404. 
His proscription of nobles, and banish- 
ment of philosophers, 405-407. His 

* reign of terror,' 407. His danger and 
alarm, 410. Omens previous to his death, 
410. Assassinated, 413. Indignities 
heaped on his memory, viii. 5. 

Domitii, Nero's ancestors, family character 
of the, vi. 261-265. 

Domitilla, Domitian's niece, banished on a 
chai^ of Judaism, vii. 383. 

Domitius, consul, his treachery to Bitnitas, 
i. 201. 

Domitius, L., Ahenobarbus, implicated bjr 
VettiuB in a false charge of oonspiracr, 
i. 177. Put forward for the oonsolsbip, 
858. Opposes the first triumvirate, 353: 
Candidate for the consulship, and de- 
feated, 857, 361. Elected. 879. Rebuke 
Gabinius's publican! for extortions, 879. 
Appointed Caesair's successor in Farther 
Gaul, ii. 127. Occupies Corfiniom^ 144, 
145. Besieged, surrenders, and is gene 
rously treated by Caesar, 146>148. Hisiv- 
rocity, 149, 162. Defends Massilia, Hi, 
174,189. B8cap^223. Joina Pompdns, 
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and is held in high estimation among the 
nobles, 241. Aspires to become Pontifex 
Kaximus, and proposes sentence of death 
against all senators who did not join 
Pompeius, 282, 283. Commands the left 
wing at the battle of Pharsalia, 287. 
Slain in the porsuit, 296, 308. His praise 
by Lucan, 296. 

Domitius Aler, the orator, a delator, pro- 
secutes Quintilius Varus, v. 343. His 
oratory, vi. 150 note. His death, 160 notr. 

Domitius, Cn., Calvinus, a candidate for 
the consulship, i. 386. Elected consul in 
the seventh month of the year, ii. 30. 
Master of the horse to Caesar, 437. Main- 
tains a republican armament in the 
Ionian Crulf, iii. 242. Joins Antonius 
against Octavins, 245. Becomes consul, 
and takes part with Antonius, 307. 
Abandons Bome, and repairs to Anto- 
nius, 309. His defection and death, 319. 

Domitius, son of the preceding, commands 
the legions in Germany, iv. 307. 

Domitius, Cn., Ahenobarbus, marries Ag- 
rippina, daughter of Germanicus, v. 396. 
His son Nero (see Nero). His statue set 
up in the senate, vi. 296. 

Domitius, Cn., Corbulo, commands the 
legions in the East, under Nero, vi. 
337. 

Dorilaus, prince uf Galatia, takes the side 
of Pompeius in the civil war, ii. 239. 

Drappes, a Gaulish chieftain, attacks the 
provinces, ii. 71. Shuts himself up in 
Uxellodunum, 72. Compelled to surren- 
der to Csesar, 72. 

Drnidism, invention of, claimed by the 
Kymzy of Britain, i. 229. The meeting- 
place of the whole of the Gallic tribes, 
230. Essentially Oriental character of 
the Bruidical system, 280. Existing 
monuments of Druidism in Gaul, 232. 
All-powerful authority of the Druids 
among the Camutes, ii. 69. The Druids 
discountenanced by Augustus, iv. 137. 
Their discontent, 139. Our scanty know- 
ledge of Druidism, vi. 215. Disgust and 
su^icion with which it was regarded by 
the Romans, 214. Its centres, temples, 
rites, and ceremonies, 215. Proscribed 
by Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius, 

217. Its talisman, 'the serpent's egg,' 

218. Betreatof the Druids to Anglesey, 

250. Destruction of them and of their 
sacred groves, by Suetonius Paullinus, 

251. Scorn thrown by Lucan on the 
. Dmidicnl doctrine of transmigration, 

472 note. Triumphant anticipations of 
the Druids in A.D. 69, vii. 171. 

Drusilla, daughter of Germanicus ; mar- 
ries CasidaB Longinus, v. 895; vi. 84. 
And again to M. Lepidus, 34. Passion 
of her brother Caius for her, and extra- 
vagant grief at her death, 84, 35. 

Drubilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa, vii. 
192. MandLed to the prince of Emesa, 



but carried off by Felix, procurator of 
Judea, 196. 

Drusus, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
a>ffection of his cousin Drusus for him, 
V. 303. Commended by Tiberius to the 
senate, 316, Lays himself open to the 
machinations of Sejanus, 844. Betained 
by Tiberius at Caprese, 358. His dis- 
grace obtained by Sejanus, 358. Sent to 
Borne and placed under arrest, 858. 
Order to Macro respecting him, 367. His 
horrible sufferings and death, 380, 381. 

Drusus, a pretender, arrested and executed, 
V. 379, 380. 

Drusus, younger sou of Tiberius Drusus 
and Livia, iii. 285 note. His war with 
the Bhaetians, Brenni,tand Genauni, iv. 
221,222. His character, 236. Adminis-v. 
ters the Gaulish provinces, 237. Conse- 
crates an altar to Augustus at Lugdu* 
num, 238. Invades Germany by sea and 
land, 242. His canal between the Bhine 
and Lake Flevus (Zuyder Zee), 243. 
FaUiure of his first expedition, 244. His 
second campaign, 244. Erects the fort 
of Aliso on the Lippe, 246. Obtains an 
ovation, 246. His third campaign and 
death, 248. Monument to him at Mo- 
guntiacum, 250. His remains brought 
to Bome, 250. Beceived by Augustus, 
who pronounces his funereal oration, 
and places his ashes in the Mausoleum 
Angusti, 250. His campaigns partially 
unsuccessful, but permanent in their 
results, 251, 252. 

Drusus, Tiberius Claudius, youngest son of 
the preceding. See Claudius. 

Drusus, son of Tiberius and Yipsania, in- 
troduced by his father to the citizens in 
the forum, iv. 806. Pronounces the 
funereal oration over the body of Angus- 
tus, y. 138. Date of his birth uncertain. 
148. Sent to quell the meeting of the 
Pannonian legions, 142. Sent to Illyri- 
cum, 179. Lives in amity with (German- 
icus, 1 80. Effects the ruin of Maroboduus, 
181. His wife livilla has two sons at a 
birth, 202. Meets the funereal procession 
of Germanicus, 202. His blunt demean- 
our, 207. Consul with his father Tibe- 
rius, 302. His character, 302, 303. The 
tribunitian power conferred on him in 
conjunction with his father, 809. Machi- 
nations of Sejanus against him; their 
mutual hostility, 813. Poisoned by 
Sejanus and Livilla, 815. 

Drusus, son of Claudius, vi. 186. 

Ducenarii, duties of the, iv. 19. 

Dumnorix, the iBduan, succeeds his brothor 
Divitiacus as vergobret, i. 249. Won 
over by the Helvetian Orgetorix, 249, 
256. His life spared by Csesar, 261. 
Commands the auxiliary cavalry under 
Caesar, 26.S. His restless intrigues, 28'i, 
413. His death, 414. 

Duras,or Diurpaneus, chief of the DaoiaiM, 
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perbapB tbe nme a0 DeoelwliiB, vfi. Ml. 

See Decebelus, 
Dtaratitis, a dilef of tbe Pictones^liolds fhe 

city of Lemo&tnn f<n- the Romans, ii. 71. 
Dnrooortomm, assembly of Qaalish tribes 

conYimed by Caesar at, i. 496. 
Duumviri perdtwllonie, 1. 103 nete, 
Dyrrachiuin, Cicero's residence at, i. 840. 

Its importance aa a place of oommerce, 

841. 



EABTHSKW ABS of the andcnta, tr. 
895. 

Earthquake, destroys twelre cities of Lesser 
Asia, V. 282. One in Bome in A.n. 800, 
Ti. 190. Pompeii partly destroyed by 
one. Til. 807. The great earthquak* at 
Antioch in ▲.D. 115, rHi. 155. 

Eboracum, or York, importance of, at 
the time of the Roman dominion, viii. 
207. 

Bburones, their oonntry overran by the 
Cimbri and Tentone8> i. 207. Their 
character in the time of Oseesr, 233. 
Join the confederacy against the Ro- 
mans, 281 . Destroy two Roman legions, 
422. Attack Q. Cicero's camp, 428. 
Routed by Csesar, 427. 

< Bclogaes ' of Virgil, remarks on the, r. 
101. 

Edessa, city of, capital of the king dom of 
Osrhoene, ii. 13. 

Edicts of Augustus, iii. 464. Character of 
the perpetual edicts of the praetors, Tiii. 
293. And of the provincial edicts of tbe 
prefects, 294. 

Education, system of, of tbe Romans In- 
dependent of priests or magistmtes, vi. 
402. Its extent and liberality, 403. High 
training of public men at Rome under 
the free state, 404. Not materially lower 
under the empire, 404. Declamation, 
405. Freedom of writing, 406. Liberality 
of Vespasian, vii. 277. 

Egnatlus Rufus, charged with conspiracy 
'i^ahist the life of Augustus, iv. 196, 197. 

Bgypt,Glaims of the Roman republic to the 
jdngdom of, i. 99. Application of Ptole- 
maius Auletes, king of Eg^^, for resto- 
ration to his kingdom, 348. Competition 
of Roman nobles for the commission to 
settle Egyptian afFotrs, 850. Accession 
Of Ptolemseus XII. and his sister Cleo- 
patra, ii. 300. Their quarrels, 800. 
Cesar's arrival In Egypt, 811. Object of 
his interference in the affairs of this 
country, 312. The battle of the Nile, 
822. The Ptolemies permitted by the 
Romans to reign in Egypt, iiL 351. 
Reduoed by Octavius to the form of a 
pro\'ince under hia own control, 862. 
Resources of Egypt under the last of the 
Ptolemies, 868. First political inter- 
course of the Romans with Egypt, iv. 
149. Its rapid reduction by them, 150. 



Neglect of the xennrces and dedsnoes of 
Egypt l^ the later Ft3lemie8, 167. Im- 
provements of the ixrefect Petronins, 15& 
Who defends the proTinoe firom an attack 
of the Ethiopiana, 158. 2Slius Gallas 
appointed prefect. 159. The ooni-fleets 
of Egypt, 893. PopulatSon of Egypt at 
the time of Augustus, 422. Egyptian 
rites in Home saiqiressed by Tiberius, v. 
286 ; vi. 426^ Exploration of the coontry 
900 miles aho-ne Syene in the reign of 
Nero, vii. 27. Severe measures agsinsi 
the Jews in Egypt, viii. 140. Jewista 
insurrection iu the reign of Tnrian, 167, 
168. 

Sleaaar, a chief of the Zealots in Jerasa3cm, 
rli. 202. Hia revohitionary proceedings, 
222. Occupies the inner indosore pf the 
Temple, 224. Assassinated, 225. 

Elegia on the Euphrates, viii. 165 fioAe. 

Elements, Syrian worship of tbe, attractive 
to the lower order of women at Rome, 
Ti. 424. 

Elephanta, use of, in battle in Africa, ii. 
356. Honour oi riding an elephant in 
Rome, iii. 266. 

Snnia, wife of Macro, and miatres of 
CaiuB Caesar, ▼.499. OompeUed by Cains 
to destroy herself, vi. 31, 32. 

Ennins, Q., introduces the poetry of Greece 
into Rome, iii. SO. 

Ibuiius, a knight, denounced for convert- 
ing an image of the emperor into plate 
for his table, and acquitted, ▼. 261. 

Eph«3us, temple of, plundered by Sdpio, 
ii. 271. Saved by^ssar from a second 
q[)oliation, 812. The principal metropo- 
lis of Lower Asia, iv. 162. Limits of the 
sacred precincts of the temple at various 
periods, 163. State of Ephesoa in the 
time of Augustus, v. 12. 

Epicadua, Ms oonq)iracy to cmnj off 
Agrippa Postumus and Julia frc»n their 
places of exile, iv. 828. 

Eplcharis, a Grecian freedwoman, active 
in Piso's conspiracy, vi. 865. Arrested, 
866. Her fortitude and suicide, 867, 368. 

Epictetns teaches at Nloopolis in Epirus, 
vii. 407. 

Epicureanism, K^eat jninciple of, IL 421. 
Its fatal influence upon the principles «f 
faith and morals, tb. 19. Character of 
the Epicureans in the time of Trajan, 
viii. 106. 

Epidamnus, an ancient name of Dyxn> 
chium, i. 341. 

Epigrams, Latin, viii. 81. 

* Epistles from the Euxine' of Ovid, re- 
marks on tfae,vi. 204. 

Eponina, her conjugal devotion, vii 238. 

Epnlones, duties of the, iii. 457. 

Era, the Julian, establishment of the, iL 
408. 

Esquillne Hill, the, i. 2; ▼. 28, 29. Gat^ 
dens of Maecenas oif the, iv. 266. 

Ethiopians, the, ottodc Egypt, It. IML 
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Defeated by Petronina, 159. Releiwed 
by Aogusttis &t>m payment of a tribate, 

. 159. 

Etna, eruption of, in b.c. 33, ill. 308 note, 

£trnscan8,their preparations againstRome, 
L 194. Invasion of Etrnria by the Gauls, 
194. Perfidy of the Gauls, 194. Coali- 
tion of the Etruscans with the Samnites, 
Umbrians, and Cisalpine Gauls. 195. 
Defieat of the coalition at Sentinum, 196. 
The mling idea of the Etruscan institu- 
tions, ill. 11. Internal corruption of the 
Etruscans, 15. 

Euhemerus, the*I«pa 'Avaypd^if of, trans- 
lated into Latin by Ennius, iii. 19. 

Exedaree, son of Paooms IL, king of Par- 
thia, placed on the throne of Armenia, 
viii. 154. Dethroned by his uncle Chos- 
roes, 156. 

Excise dnties nnder fhe empire, iT. 46. 



FABBBITJS, one of Geasar's secretaries, 
his forgeries, iii. 97. 

Fabius, C, ordered by Caesar to occupy the 
passes of the Pyrenees, ii. 175. His 
spirited advance to the valley of the 
aooris, 178. Granted a triumph, 427. 

Fabius Maximns, defeats the AUobroges 
and Arvemi, L 201. Chosen princep* of 
the senate, iii. 430. 

Fabius Maximus, his death, iv. 857. 

Fabins Sanga, patron of the AUobroges, 
persuades them to reveal GatUlna's con- 
spiracy to Cicero, L 216. 

Fadns, Cuspius, the first procurator of 
Judea, vii. 192. 

Falanius, a knight charged with con- 
structive treason, v. 259. 

Fannins, C, covets the villa of Atticus, il. 
282. Joins Sextus Pompeius, but finally 
abandons him, iii. 270. 

Fannitts, C, his work on the victims of 
Nero, the 'Exitus Oocisorum aut Bele- 
gatorum,' viii. 95. 

Fannius, his paper manufactory in Rome, 
iv. 394 note. 

* Fasti ' of Ovid, remarks on the, v. 126. 

Faustina, Annia, daughter of Antoninus 
Pius, married to M. Aurelius, viii. 261, 
276. Her infldeUty, 840. Her death, 
344. 

Faustina, Annia Qaleria, wife of Antoninus 
Pius, viii. 261. Her licentiouscharacter, 
275. Her endowments for orphans, 275. 

Faustns Sulla, son of the dictator, joins 
Cato at Patne, ii. 344. Slain in Africa, 
365, 866. 

Favonius, C, leads the oligarchy against 
Csesar, i. 865. Joins the conspirators in 
the Capitol, iii. 55. 

Favonins, M., ' Cato's shadow,' i. 160. Op- 
poses the prolongation of Ccesar's com- 
mand, 866. Commands a detachment of 
the Pompeian army in Macedonia, ii. 
272. His remark on the protraction of 



the war, 282. Accompanies Pompeius 
in his flight, 299. Joins the liberators, 
iii. 55, 119. 

Favorinus, the rhetorician, and the em- 
peror Hadrian, story of, viii. 201. 

Felix, brother of Pallas, procurator of 
Judea, vi. 192, 481 note; vU. 195, 197. 
Comparative tranquillity of the country 
during his government, 581. His car 
reer, 195. 

Fenius Bufus, praetorian prefect, vi. 388. 
A friend of Agrippina's, 335. Takes 
part in Plso's conspiracy, 864. His 
treachery and condemnation, 868. 

FestivalB, sacred administratioa of the, 
iii. 457. 

Festus Pordus, his government of Judea, 
vii. 197. 

Fidenae, fall of an amphitheatre at, v. 842. 

Finances of Borne, iv. 36. Objects of pub- 
lic expmditure under the commonwealth, 
37. And under the empire, 37. Sources 
of revenue, 41. Taxes, 45. The pub- 
lic aararium and the emperor's fiscus. 
46. 

Fires in ancient Borne, v. 65; vi. 845, 
Great fire on the Caelian hill, v. 342. 
The Great Fire in the reign of Nero, vi. 
845-359. The fire in the reign of Titus, 
vii. 299. 

Firmus, Plotlus, chosen prefect of th9 
praetorians, vU. 74. His proposal to 
Otho, 100. 

Fiscus of the emperor, and the pnblio 
aerarium, iv. 46. 

Fisheries, revenue derived from, iv. 44. 

Flaocus, Avilius, Boman governor at Alex- 
andria, insults the Jews, and causes a 
riot, vi. 41. His disgrace, 42. 

Flaccus, Fulvius, bis wars against the 
Salyi, i. 200. 

Flaocus, Verrius, his school in Borne, vl. 
267. 

Flaminian Circus, speeches of Pompeius, 
Crassus, and Cicero, delivered in the, i. 
149. 

Flaminian "Way, ii. 142 ; v. 42. 

Flaminius wounded by the liignrians, i. 
200. 

Flavian or Antonine period of Boman 
history, character of the, vii. 254. 
Moral aspect of the Flavian reaction, 
viii. 69. Effect of this reaction on the 
tone of Boman literature, 71. 

Flavins, the renegade brother of Arml- 
nins, ▼. 164. Their parley across the 
Weser, 164. His son Italicus made king 
of the Cheruad, vi. 218. 

Flavins put to death by Domitian, for his 
Judaism or Christianity, his sons edu- 
cated by Quintilian, vii. 883. 

Flavius, the tribune, his agrarian bUl, i. 
161. Throws the consul Metellus into 
prison, 168. 

FlavuB, Subrins, claims the honour of as- 
sassinating Nero, vi. 364. 
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Flems, Lake (Zayder Zee), canal of Dnuns 
from, to the Rhine, iv. 243. 

Florus, Gesaius, appointed procnrator of 
Judea, vii. 197. Sends to Jerusalem a 
force which capitulates and is massacred, 
199. The governor of Syria, Cestius 
GalluB, defeated before the city, 199. 
Death of Florus in consequence, 200. 

Florus, Julius, the Gaul, heads a revolt 
against the Romans, y. 305. Defeated, 
he falls upon his sword, 806. 

Fonteius, proconsul in the Transalpine ; de- 
fended by Cicero against the complaints 
of the Gauls, i. 64. Impeached for mal- 
versation, and defended by Cicero, 214. 

Fonteius Capito, commander of Lower 
Germany, claims the empire, vii. 42. 
His death, 55. 

Fonteius Agrippa, expels the Dacians from 
Mcesia, vii. 34U. 

Foreigners, antipathy of the Romans to, 
i. 3. 

Forests, revenue derived from, iv. 44. 

Fortresses of the Romans in the provinces, 
viii. 316. 

Forum Boarinm described, v. 99. 

Forum Gallorum, battle between the Re- 
publicans and Antonians at, iii. 171. 

Forum Hadrianl, colony of, founded, viiL 
204. 

Forum Julll, foundation of the, iL 106. 
Dedication of the, 877. 

Forum Julii, junction of the forces of An- 
tonius and Lepidus at, iii. 181. 

Forum Romanum described, v. 34. Its 
enlargement and decoration, 86. The 
forum of the Caasars, 88. Assassination 
of the Emperor Galba in the, vii. 72. 
The new forum of the emperor Vespa- 
sian, 275. The equestrian colossus of 
Domitian in the forum, 346. 

Forum, the Ulpian, account of the, viii. 48. 

Franchise, Latin. See Latin Franchise. 

Freedmen, wealth of, under the republic, 
iv. 220. Regimen of the freedmen under 
Claudius, vi. 139. Triumph of the sen- 
ators over the freedmen, viii. 305. 

Frisii, the, compelled to become allies of 
the Romans under Drusus, iv. 245, 340. 
Join the revolt under Civilis, vii. 158. 

Frontinus, Julius, his government of 
Britain, vii. 823. 

Fronto, Cornelius, attends M. Anrelins as 
an adviser, viii. 830. 

Fucinus, Lake, drained by Claudius, vi. 
128. Spectacle of a sea-fight on the 
lake, 131. 

Fufian law repealed, i. 183. 

Fuldnius Trio, obtrudes himself into the 
prosecution of Cn. Piso, v. 209, 212. 
Accuses Libo Drusus, 221. 

Fnlvia, wife successively of P. Clodius, the 
younger Curio, and M. Antonius, il. 416. 
Her daughter Clodia married to Octa- 
vius,lfi. 198. Her fiendish influence over 
Antonius, 214. Her ferocity towarda 



Cicero's remains, 206. Indtes L. Anio- 
nius to rise against Octavius, 241. FUes 
to Athens, 244. Dies at Sicyon, 246. 

Forins Camillns. See Camillus. 

Fnscus Cornelius, praetorian prefect, routed 
and slain in the Dadan war, viL 343, 
898. 



/riABINIUS, A., author of the Lex Ga- 

V^ binia, investing Pompeius with the 
command of the Mediterranean coasts, 
i. 66, 178. His dancing, 77. Elected 
consul, 179. His scornful treatment of 
Cicero, 186. Clodius assigns to him the 
province of Syria, 824, 325. Detached 
from Clodius by Pompeius, 242. At- 
tacked by Cicero in his speech, de Pro- 
9ineiis Contulctribus, 359, 360. Recalled 
in consequence, 360. His transactions 
in Syria, 373. Resolves to restore Ptule- 
msBus Anletes to the throne of Egypt, 
873. Supports Hyrcanus in Judea, and 
chastises the Arabs, 374. Obtains the 
title of Imperator, but is refused a sup- 
plication, 374, 375. Restores Ptolemaeos 
Auletee, 876 ; ii. 240. Succeeded by 
Cra88us,410. Threatened with impesdi- 
ment by L. Domitius, 411. Impeached 
and acquitted, 412, 414. Accused of ex- 
tortion in Syria and defended by Cicero, 
condemned and banished, 414. Returns 
to Rome, 333. Joins Ceesar, 325. His 
death at Salona, 326. 

Gadara, its contributions to Gredc science, 
iii. 869. 

Gades, the temple of Hercules at, rifled by 
Yarro, ii. 210. Entrusted to the care of 
C. GaUonius, 210. Gallonius driven oat 
by the citizens, 211. Upon whom the 
Latin fnuuddae is conferred by Ceesar, 
212. 

Galatia, colonization of, 1. 192. Taken by 
Augustus and formed into a province, 
iv. 167. 

Gael, the, contrasted with the Kymri, L 
224-226. 

Gallia Gisalpina, L 18. Regarded with 
jealousy by the Romans, 18. The go- 
vernment of, coveted, 22. 

Galba, Servius Sulp., entrusted by the 
senate with the command in Gaol, v. 
87. Confirmed in his command by 
Claudius, 88. His family and character ; 
offered the empire on the death of Cains, 
vii. 38. Prediction of Augustus that he 
will be emperor, Sd. Declared Inapt- 
rator by his soldiers, 40. Aco^ited by 
the senate, 58. His severity and nn- 
populaiity on entering Rcune, 56. As- 
sumes the consulship, 56. Adopts Piso 
as his colleague, 59. Refuses his soldien 
a donative, 62. Offends the Romans by 
sparing Tigellinus, 63. His paishnoay, 
64. Otho conspires against him, 67. 
Deserted by hia soldiuB, 68. Hisis*' 
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aolution and death, 69-72. His character 
as a proconsul and Roman soldier, 74. 
Founds the colony of Augusta Trevi- 
rorum on the Moselle, 157. 

Oalba, Servius, a Caesarean officer in Gaul, 
his campaign in the Yalals, i. 303. 
Takes Octodurus, capital of the Veragri, 
304. His failure and retreat into the 
province, 305. 

Galba, a senator, killed by Caesar's mutt- 
nous soldiers, ii. 842. 

Galeria, wife of Vitellius, left with her 
children at Bome, vii. 94, 105 note. Her 
moderation in prosperity, 108. 

Galerianus, son of Piso Licinianus, put to 
death by Ifncianus, vii. 145. 

Galerius Trachalus, consul at the death of 
Nero, vii. 52. 

Galgacus, his battle with Agricola, vii. 
327. 

Galilee, insurrection in, put down by 
Quadratus, prefect of Syria, vii. 194. 
Operations of Vespasian in Galilee, 202. 
The defence of the country entrusted to 
Josephus, 203. 

Gallio, M. Junius (the Gallio of Acts 
xviiL 12), vi. 382 note, 

Gallonius, C, entrusted by Varro with the 
care of Gades, iL 210. 

Gallns, ^lius, his expedition against the 
Arabians, iv. 152-157. Appointed by 
Augustus prefect of Egypt, 156. 

Gkdlus, Asinius, marked by Augustus 
among the competitors for empire, v. 
133. Marries Vipsania, the divorced 
wife of Tiberius; his long imprison- 
ment, and execution, 360. 

Gallns, Cestius. See Cestius. 

Grallus, Cornelius, refuses to admit An- 
toniusinto ParsBtonium, iii. 335. Ap- 
pointed by Octavius to the government 
of Bgypt, 353. Jealousy of Augustus of 
him, his literary character, disgrace, and 
suicide, iv. 103. 

Oallus, Herennius, sent by Hordeonius 
against the revolted l^ions and beaten, 
vii. 162. Beaten by his soldiers, 164. 
Killed by them, 169. 

Galltis, Konius, legatus in the Spanish 
war, iv. 114. Defeats the Treviri, 121. 

Gallus, Publius, interdicted fire and water 
by Neio, vi. 379. 

Games of chance, Augustus's fondness for, 
iv. 297. 

Games, Quinquennial, of Neapolis, v. 16. 

Games of the circus. See Circus. 

Ganymedes, assassinates Achillas the 
Egyptian general, ii. 318. His tyranny 
in Alexandria, 320. 
Gardens of Maecenas, on the Esquiline 
Hill, iv. 264. The gardens of Bome, v. 66. 
Gauls, rumours of their commotions, in 
B.C. 60, i. 162. Their early conquests 
in Europe and Asia, 191. Their coalition 
with the Italians, 195. Defeated at 
Bentinum, 195. Coalesce with Hannibal, 



GAULS 

196. Cisalpine Gaul reduced to a pro- 
vince of Bome, 196. Destroy Plaoentia, 
under HamUcar, 197. Transalpine Gaul 
formed into a province, 200. Overrun 
by the Cimbri and Teutones, 206. Op- 
pressed by the Bomans, the Transalpines 
side with the Marians, 214. The con- 
quest of Gaul a distinct episode in 
Boman history, 218. Sources of its 
ethnology, and quadruple division of its 
races, 218. Origin of the Gauls proper, 
220. Nations forming the great con- 
federation of the Galli, ^220. Their 
Division into the Gael and Kymry, phy- 
siologically distinguished, 224. Further 
marks of their distinction, 225-232. 
Their religious ideas, 229. The Gallic 
territory penetrated in the south by 
some of the Belgic tribes, 235. Hostility 
between the Gauls and Germans, 236. 
Their general character and population, 
236. Their eagerness to pay their court 
to Caesar after his victory over the 
Helvetii, 266. Apply to Caesar for aid 
against the Suevi, 266-268. Delivered 
by him, 275. Beview of the state of 
Gaul after Caesar's first campaign, 279. 
The Bomans and Gkiuls compared in a 
military point of view, 299-301. Or- 
dinary route of the Boman armies into 
Gaul, 303. State of Gaul in B.C. 55. 
Caesar's fourth campaign, 391. Gene- 
ral spirit of disaffection of the Gauls, 
419. Bevolt under Indutiomarus, 427. 
Caesar's leniency to the conquered states, 
ii. 38. The Gaulish democracies favour-, 
ably disposed to him, 40. Wealth of the 
Gauls, 41. Blatter themselves with re- 
vived hopes of recovering their indepen d- 
ence, 42. Fresh disturbances, 42, 43. 
Their formation of an extensive con- 
federacy under Yercingetorlx, 43. Change 
their plan of warfare, and destroy their 
towns, 48, 49. Are defeated, 62. Their 
camp at Alesia broken up, 62-66. Fur- 
ther disturbances, 69. Final pacification 
of Gaul, and results of Caesar's Gallic 
war, 73, 74. Pictures from the ancient 
writers of the state to which Gaul was 
reduced, 73, 74. Caesar's conciliatory 
treatment of the Gauls, 104. Progress 
of Boman sentiments in Gaul, 158. Full 
citizenship obtained by Caesar for the 
Transpadane Ga.uls,234. Affairs of Ga.ul 
after the final departure of Caesar, iv. 
121. Pacification of the Aquitanians, 
the Treviri, aiid the Morini, 122, 124. 
Harsh treatment of the Gauls during 
the triiunvirate, 124. Policy of Augtstua 
in the organization of Gaul, 125. Or- 
ganization of the provincia Narbonensis, 
126. The provincia Lugdunensis, 128. 
Extent to which self-government waa 
accorded to the Gaulish states, 130. 
Functions of their popular assemblies, 
133. PoUtical importance of the milip 
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tary roads, 134. ProgresB of Roman 
civilization in Gaul, 136. The Droids 
discountenanced by Augastns, 137. In- 
troduction of the Boman polytheism, 
138. Worship of Augugtus in Gaul, 139. 
Discontent of the Druids, 139. Opera- 
tions for securing the passes of the Alps, 
141. The Guuls induced by Drusns co 
erect an altar to Augustas and Borne at 
Lugdunum, 238. Population of Gaul 
teithin and beyond the Alps, 420, 421. 
Ilevolt in Gaul in a.d. 21 , ▼. 304. Crushed 
by Silius, 807. State of Ganl at the 
close of the reign of Tiberius, 41 2. The 
career of honours opened to the Gauls 
by Claudius, vt 119, 213. DisaiTection 
n>read among the Gaulish states by 
Civilis, vli. 167. Triumphant anticipa- 
tions of the revolted Gauls, 170. Fresh 
forces directed upon Gaul by lilucianus 
and Domitian, 174. Neglect of the Gauls 
to defend the entrance to their country, 
175. Reasoned with by Cerealis, 178. 
Extinction of the national spirit among 
them, 185. Journey of Hadrian into 
Gaul, Tiii. 204. 

Gellius, consul, defeated by Spartacus, i. 
40. Deposed froin his command, 40. 

Gemara, the, estimation in which it was 
held in the Jewish schools, viii. 139. 

Genabum, massacre of the Romans by the 
Gauls at, li. 44. Taken by Ceesar and 
abandoned to fire and sword, 46. 

Genauni, the, defeated by Drusus, lY. 221. 

Genera, the frontier town of the AIlo- 
broges, i. 251. 

* Georgics ' of Vlrgll, r. 101. Their moral 
grandeur, 102. 

Gergovia, menaced by Yercingetorlx:, ii. 
46. Caesar defeated at, 56. 

Germanicus, son of Drusus, adopted into 
the Julian family, iv. 281. Sis games 
in honour of his father. 322. Entrusted 
with the command of the new levies 
sent into Pannonla, 823. His high pro- 
mise and first successes, 326. His com- 
plete subjugation of the rebels in the 
province between the Adriatic and the 
Danube, 327. Marries Agripplna, grand- 
daughter of Augustus, 329-^53. Honours 
granted to him by Augustus, 338. In 
the camp of his uncle Tiberius, in 
Gennany, 351. Becomes consul, 353. 
Birth of his. son Caius, 353. Recom- 
mended by Augustus to the protection 
of the senate, 354. His popularity, 357. 
Suppresses a mutiny of the legions on the 
Bliine, v. 145-147. Sketch of his cha- 
racter, 148. Jealousy of Tiberius of the 
popularity of Germanicus, 151. Ger- 
maaious leads the legions across the 
Bhine, 154. His operations In a.d. 15, 
156. The title of Imperator conferred 
on him, 137. Beylsits the scene of the 
slaughter of Varus, 158. Attacks Ar- 
xniniuB in an undecided engagement, 159. 



His misfotione on his rettrm bysea,1AI. 
Murmurs of the emperor at the slender 
results of the German campaigns, 161. 
Third campaign of Germanicus in A.D. 
16, 168. Confronts the G^ermaa forces 
on the Weaer, 163. Gains a great vietory 
orer them, 166. Betams again unpros* 
peroos, 169. Recovers the Yarian eagles, 
170. Recalled by the emperor to Rome, 
174. His trfumph, 174. Sent on a 
mission to the East, 177. His travds is 
the East, 185. Insolence of the new 
proconsul of Syria, Cn. CalpumhisPiso, 
to him, 193. Germanicus crowns Zeno 
king of Armenia, 192. Visits Egypt, 

193. Displeasure of his uncle Tiberius, 

194. Returns to Syria, 194. His regu- 
lations and appointments overruled in 
his absence by Piso, 194. His Ulness, 
194. Charges Piso and his wife Plancina 
with having poisoned him, 196. His 
death, 196. Reflections upon his cha- 
racter, 196. Fondly compared to Alex- 
ander the Great, 197. Suspicions of his 
having been poisoned, 198. Indecent 
exultation of Piso at his death, 199. 
Sympathy of the Romans for him, 301. 
I>emonstrations of grief on tais death, 

302. Arrival of his remains in Rome, 

303. Funereal honours paid them by the 
people, 203. Reserved demeanour of 
Tiberius and Livia on the occasion, 303. 
Fate of his family, SM. 

Germany, Invaded by DmsuB, iv. 343. 
Failure of his first campaign, 244. His 
second expedition, 244. Campaigns of 
Tiberius, 254, 307, 311. Expeditions of 
Domitius, and of Yinicius, 307. Hesita- 
tion of Augustus in the prosecution of 
the conquest of Germany, 811. Pinal 
subjugation of Germany to the Roman 
yoke, 339. Fancied security of the Ro- 
man administration in Germany, 840. 
Yarns appointed to the command of the 
legions in Germany, 842. Bloodlesscam- 
paign of Tiberius in a.d. 1 1 , 351. Poli- 
tical characteristics of the people of 
Germany, 871. The Rhine crossed fay 
Germanicns, v. 154. His operations in 
A.D. 15, 156. And in A.D. 16, 168. The 
Germans, under Arminius, defeated in a 
great battle, 166. Their resistance gra- 
dually crumbles away, 411. Meeting of 
the legions in Upper Gennany, vii. 59. 
Revolt of the Germans under Civilis, 
155, ft seq. Attitude of the German 
tribes towards Rome at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Domitian, 884. 
Journey of Hadrian into (Jenoany, viii. 

304. See also Teutones. 

QetsB, their capacitv for eivilizatioB ; of 

cognate origin with the Dadans, viiL 

37. 
Glabrlo, Adlins, lately consul, accused 

of fighting with wild beasts, vli. 883; 

Till. 18. Exiled, vli. 883. 
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OladiatoiB of Batiatns; i. 38. Their revolt 
under Spartacua, 38. Their defeat, and 
death of their leader, 41. Caesar's band 
at Capua broken up by the senate, ii. 
148. Caesar's exhibition of gladiatorial 
shows, 377. Bloodiness of Caius's gladi- 
atorial shows, yi. 78. Those of Claudius, 
131. Outbreak of gladiators at Pras- 
neste, 861. 

Gold, uses of, amongst the Gre^s and 
Romans, iv. 395. 

Golden house of Nero, iv. 1 94. The greater 
part demolished by Vespasian, rii. 272, 
282; viii. 121. 

Gomphi, city of, sacked by Caesar, ii. 280. 

Government, the imperial, formed by the 
combination of several distinct repub' 
lican prerogatives, liL 425. Their cha- 
racterandfunctions,426,«<«^. Alliance 
of philosophy with government at Rome, 
▼i.412. 

Goveommente of the ancients .* — 1. Parthia 
and the East : the spirit of monarchical 
role, iv. 370. 2. Germany and the North : 
the spirit of personal liberty, 87J. 8. 
Greece and Rome in the West : the spirit 
of municipal government, 372. 

Gracchi, agrarian laws of the, i. II. 

Gracchus, Sempronins, paramour of the 
elder Julia, slain by order oi Tiberius, 
▼.164. 

Grsecinus Laco, captain of the urban 
police, assists Macro in the arrest of 
Sejanus, v. 367-369. 

Grampians, battle of the, between Agricola 
and Galgacus, vii. 328. * 

Granios Maroellus, praetor of Bitliynia, 
accused of reflections on Tiberius, ac- 
quitted, but condemned for extortion, v. 
260. 

Greece; degraded state of intellect and 
morals in Greece in the sixth century 
A.U. , iil. 17. Decay and fall of the Greek 
religion, 18. Fatal influence of the 
philosophy of the Greeks upon the prin- 
ciples of faith and morals of the Romans, 
19. Beneficial effects of Greek philo- 
sophy confined to a small class, 85. In- 
fluence of Greeks on Roman literature, 
86. Progress of the Hellenic element 
among the population of Palestine, iil. 
867. Gre^ colonization in Palestine, 
867. General diffusion of the Greek lan- 
guage in We tern Asia, 869. Influence 
of Greek civilization upon Jewish ideas, 
870. Political characteristics of Greece, 
iv. 372. Uses of gold and silver in 
Greece, 396. State of the cities of Greece 
under Augustus, v. 8, «r seq. The free- 
dom of Greece proclaimed by Nero, vii. 
29. His project for cutting through the 
Isthmus of Corinth, 29. Plunders Greece 
of her monuments of art, 34. Again 
reduced to a province by Vespasian, viL 

. 271. 

Greek language, its prevfJence in the 



eastern provinces of the empire, and its 
general use at Rome, iv. 376, 877. 

Gregory, Pope, legend of, in oouiection 
with Trajan, viii. 50. 

Guilds of trades, or colleges, in Rmne, 
restored by Clodius, i. 180. Trajan's 
Jealousy ef guilds or trade cmnblnationBy 
▼m. 61. 



HABBIAI7UB APER, father of the em- 
peror Hadrian, viii. 182. 
Hadrianus, Pnblius ^lius, his Mrth and 
parentage, viii. 180. Synoptical view 
of his connection with Trajan, 182 note. 
His education and accompli^miente, 182. 
Rises, under Trajan's patronage, to the 
consulship, 184. Married to Sabina, 
daughter of Matklia, 185. Popularly 
designated heir to the empire, 186* Ru- 
mours about the succession at the death 
of Trajan, 187. Hadrian said to have 
been adapted by Trajan on bis death- 
bed, 189. Confirmation of his succession 
by the senate and the army, 170, 190. 
Reliltquishes Trajan's conquests b^<»Kl 
the Euphrates, 171, 191. Repairs to 
Rome, and celebrates Trajan's triumph, 
192. His endowments for the idimoita- 
tion of poor children, 193. Uncertainty 
of the dates of his reign, 194. Dangers 
from the frontiers of Mauretania,Dacia, 
and Britain, 194. Hadrian's campaign 
in MoBsia, 195. Suppression oi a con- 
spiracy formed against him during his 
absence, 196. His alleged intention of 
abandoning Dacia, 197. Courts the se- 
nate, 198. His popular manners, 199. 
His occasional jealousy and envy, 200. 
Undertakes to make himself personally 
acquainted with aU the provinces, 201. 
His assiduity in performing the duties 
of a military chief, and in maintaining 
discipline, 202. His progress into Gaul 
and Germany, 204. Aud into Britain, 
204. Terms on which he lived with 
Sabina, 211. Visits Spain, and erects 
a basilica at Nemausus, in honour of 
Plotina, 212. Visits and trvnquiUizes 
Manretania, 213. And Parthia, 213w 
His sojourn at Athens, 214. Returns 'to 
Rome, and visits Sicily «id Carthage, 
214. His second progress, 214. His re* 
sidence at Alexandria and Athens, 215. 
His works for the embellishment of 
Athens, 21 5. Requited by the Athenians 
withthetitleofOlympiuR,220. Initiated 
into the mysteries at Elensis, 232. Tole- 
rates the Christian faith, 282. Dis* 
satisfled with the conservative s|iirit of 
Athens, 288. Crosses over to Alexan- 
dria, 284. His account of the Alexan- 
drians, 236. Interest taken hy him in 
the dogmatic teaching of the Jews and 
Christians, 287. Death of his favourite, 
Antinous, 239. His visit to Thebes, »11. 
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And to Anttoch, which diagasts him 
with its frivolity and voluptuoosnees, 242. 
ContinaeB his prog^ress through Asia 
Minor, 244. Once more revisits Athens, 
and takes up his residence at Rome, 246. 
Eetablis>hes the AtbensBum at Bome, 246. 
His buildings in the city, 246. Adopto 
for a successor L. Ceionius Ck>mmodu8 
Vems, 248. Premature death of Verus, 
352. Hadrian chooses for his successor 
T. Aurelius Antoninus, and requires him 
to adopt M. Annius Verus and L. Verus, 
258. His increasing infirmities and ir- 
ritation, 254. His death, 255. Bstimate 
of his character, 255. His reign the 
best of the imperial series, 258. His 
figure and countenance, 258. 

Hannibal, his Gaulish auxiliaries, 1. 196. 

Helena, queen of Adiabene, oonverted to 
Judaism, vii. 193. 

Heliopolis, closing of the Jewish* t»mple 
' at, viii. 141. 

Helius, a freedman of Kero, governs Bome 
during Nero's absence in Greece, vii. 35. 

Helvetii, their preparation for a national 
emigration, i. 162, 247, 250. Their ter- 
ritory, 222. Their numbers in the time 
of CsBsar, 239. Their restlessness, 247. 
Embrace in their league the Baurad, 
the TulUngi, and the Latobrigi, 250. 
Their choice between two routes into 
Gaul, 260. Their chosen route, 251. 
Prevented by Caesar from crossing the 
Bhone at Geneva, 254. Adopt the other 
route on the right bank of the Bhone, 
255. The Tigurini defeated by Caesar, 

. 258. Overtures of the Helvetians to 
Caesar, 258. March through the country 
of the .£dui, 259. Engaged by Caesar in 
a decisive battle, and entirely defeated, 
262. Compelled to return to their own 
country, 264. 

Helvidins Priscus, his bravery, vi. 386. 
Charged with dereliction of his senatorial 
duties, 392. His punishment, 894. Pro- 
poses the restoration of the Capitol, vii. 
143. His intemperate opposition to Ves- 
pasian, his exile and death, 279, 280. 

Heniochi, the, compelled to submit to 
Trajan, viil. 160. 

Herculctfieum, swallowed up by streams of 
lava, vii. 304, 307. 

Hermunduri, a tribe of interior G«rmany, 
transplanted into the vacant seats of the 
Maroommani, iv. 307. Attack the Quadi 
and Marcomanni, and contest with the 
Chatti the salt mines on the Saale, vii. 
839. 
Herod the Great, son of Antipatw the 
Idumean, obtains the kingdom of Judea, 
iii. 254. Governs Gkililee, under the pro- 
tection of Sextus Oeosar. 377, 379. The 
national spirit rousea against him, 378. 
Bemark of Sameas, or Shammai, respect- 
ing him, 378. Confirmed by Cassius in 
the government of Ccele-Syria, 879. 



Pays court to Antonins, and msrries 
Mariamne, 380, 381. Beceives the king- 
dom of Judea, 381. Cuts off the Asmo- 
nean princes, 381. Ejects the advances 
of Cleopatra, 383. Confirmed in his 
kingdom by Octavins, 354, 884. His 
love and jealousy of Mariamne, 384. 
Causes her to be murdered, 385. His 
remorse at her death, 386. His public 
works in Jerusalem and obsequiousness 
to Bome, 386, 387. Favoured by Agrippa, 
iv. 171. Additions made to his territory 
by Augustus, 171. Guaranteed from 
interference of the governor of Syria, 
171. Visits Agrippa in Syria, 224. His 
sons Aristobulns and Alexand^, 224. 
Leads Agrippa through Judea, 225. His 
death, 283. His will confirmed by Caiua 
Caesar, 284. Division of his kingdom 
among his sons, v. 417. His family at 
Bome, vi. 1. 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 
tetrarch of Galilee with Peraea, v. 417. 
Marries Herodias, and has the sovereignly 
of Samaria given to him, vL 4, 5. Ba- 
nished, 42. 

Herod Agrippa, a younger son of Horod 
the Great, supports Vespasian, viL 
116. 

Herod Agrippa, son of Aristobulns, edu- 
cated at Bome, vi. 4. Attaches himself 
to Caius Cfesar, whom he inspires with 
love for Eastern customs and despotism, 
4r-8. Arrested by Tiberius, bui released 
on the accession of Caius, 10. The sove- 
reignty of a pari) of Palestine given to 
him by the emperor Caius, 31. Quits 
Bome for Galilee, 87. Causes distmb- 
ances at Alexandria, 39. 40. Has Samaria 
added to his dominions, 43. Pleads for 
the Jews with Caius, 50. Buries Caius, 
98. Aids Claudius in obtaining tte em- 
pire, 102. Judea added to his kingdom, 
115. His popularity with the Jews, 115. 
His death at Caesarea, 116. His four 
children, 155. 

Herod Agrippa, son of the preceding, k^ 
in honourable custody at Bome, vi. 117 ; 
vii. 192. Has the sovereignty of part of 
Palestine given him by Claudius, 193. 
Employed as a spy nix>n the Jews in 
Jerusalem, 197. 

Herodes, king of Chidcis, vii. 193. 

Herodes Atticus, his wealth, eloquence, 
and munificence at Athens, viiL 226. 
Alleged cause of his death, 226. 

Herodias, daughter of Aristobulns, forsakes 
her husband Philippus, and marries 
Herod Antipas, vi. 5, 6. Shares Herod's 
exile voluntarily, 43. 

' Heroides ' of Ovid, remarks on the, v. 125. 

Harophilns, or Amatius, asserts his deeomt 
from Marius, iii. 94. Banished from 
Bome by Caesar, 95. Put to death by 
M. Antonius, 96. 

Hesus, the GalUc Mars, i. 283 ; It. 18ft. 
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Hliros, Lncceiiis, an onBiiceessfal candi- 
date for a place in the college of augurs, 
ii. 90. Sent by Pompeius on a mission 
to Parthia, 240. His fears of being 
tiurust aside, 282. Thrown into chains 
by the king of Parthia, 299. 

Hirtius, A., a friend of CsBsar, author of 
the seventh book of the commentaries 
on the Gallic war, iL 421. Designated 
consul for a.u. 711, 436.; iii. 133, 167. 
Marches to the Cisalpine, 157. Attacks 
Antonius, 160. Slain in an engagement 
before Mutina, 173. 

' Historia Augusta,' the series of the im- 
perial biographies known by the name 
of the, viii. 180 note. 

Historians of the Flavian age, examination 
of their works, viii. 82. The writings 
of Tacitus more biographical than his- 
torical, 92, 93. Historical importance 
of the prince's personal character, 93. 
Hence the biographies of Suetonius 
supply the place of history, 94. Popu- 
larity of historical writing under Trajan, 
94. Want of a critical spirit in historical 
writing combined with acute critidsm 
on grammar, 97. Preference of the 
Bomans for biography to history, 98. 

Horace, Q. Flaccus, entrusted by Brutus 
with a command in Macedonia, iii. 219. 
Benounces the profession of arms, 234. 
CSonfiscation of his patrimony, 240. Re- 
stored to his estates through Maecenas. 
283. His description of the battle of 
Actimn, 325. His hymn for the Ludi 
Seculares, 462. His political mission, ▼. 
111. Sketch of his career, 114. Nature 
of his connection with Augustus and 
Maecenas, 114. His pretensions to reli- 
gious sentiment, 117. Employed to re- 
commend moderation and contentment 
to the restless nobles, 118. His dissatis- 
f action in his later years, 119. Compared 
with Martial, viu. 81. 

Hordeonius Flaccus, appointed consular 
legatusof the legions in Upper Germany, 
vii. 81. Deceived by Civilis, 160. Sends 
Mummius Lupercus against Civilis, 160. 
Who defeats the Romans, 161. Yields 
to the demands of the Batavian cohorts ; 
his irresolution, 161, 162. Compelled by 
his soldiers to yield the command of his 
army to Yocula, 163. Thrown into 
chains by his soldiers, and released by 
Yocula, 164. Requires his soldiers to 
take the oath to Vespasian, 166. Mur- 
dered by them, 169. 

Hortalus, grandson of Hortensius the ora- 
tor, petitions the senate as a pauper, and 
is refused relief by Tiberius, v. 245. 

Hortensia, daughter of Hortensius, her 
speech before the triumvirs, iii. 215 note, 

Hortensius, Q.. , his voluptuous refinements, 
i. 76-78. His character, 337. His death, 
ii. 116 note. His widow Marcia married 
to Cato, 246. 



Houses of the Romans, described, y. 45-49. 
Magnificence of the dwellings of the 
nobility, viii. 120. 

Hyrcanus, John, replaced in the high- 
priesthood by Pompeius, I. 137. Sup- 
ported against the family of Aristobulus 
by tiie proconsul Gabinius, 374. Con- 
nects himself with the Sadducees, or 
anti-national party, iii. 374. Supported 
by Pompeius, 374. Summons Herod 
before the Sanhedrim, 377. Murdered 
by Heiod, 384. 



I BERI, submission of the, to Trajan, viii. 
160. 

Iberia. See Spain. Origin of the name, 
i. 155 note. 

Iceni, a British tribe, th^ dwelling-plaoe, 
vi. 224. Their jealousy of the Trino- 
bantes, 225. Their cowardly submission 
to Plautius, 334. Defeated by Ostorius 
Scapula, 236. Their discontent and in- 
surrection under Boadicea, 251, 252. 
Defeated, and their revolt finally sup- 
pressed, 257, 259. 

Ignatius, his martyrdom at Antioch, viii. 
149. Uncertainty as to its date, 150. His 
epistles, 150 note. 

Iguvium taken by Caesar, 11. 142. 

*l«eiov oKftov, the, of Ptolemy, i. 406 note, 

Ilerda, a fortress and magazine of the 
Pompeians in Spain, ii. 202. Defended 
by Afiranius against Caesar, 184. 

Bium, Agrippa's harsh treatment of the 
people of, iv. 226. Nero pleads for it, 
vi. 194. 

Hlyricum, Roman province of, its extent, 
i. 19. Visit of Caesar to, 412. State of, 
in the time of Caesar, iv. 178. Its dimen- 
sions enlarged by Augustus, 178. Re- 
volt of the Illyrians, and its causes, 317. 

Imperium, the, its original import, iii. 426. 
The consul imperator only in the field, 
427. The ensigns of command laid aside 
on entering the city, except in case of a 
triumph, 437, 428. The proconsular 
imperimn, its privileges and growth, 
428, 429. * Imperator,' as a praenomen, 
assumed by Caesar, 431. The proconsular 
imperium of the second triumvirate, 431. 
Process by which the sovereign rights of 
the Roman people were gradually taken 
from them and transferred through the 
senate to the emperor himself, v. 229, 244. 
Supremacy of the emperor in election, 
legislation, and jurisdiction, 244. Con- 
trol of the emperor over the senate 
through the powers of the censorship, 

246. And through the law of majestas, 

247. His authority in matters of national 
usage, vi. 181. Characteristics of the 
imperial tyranny, 310. Its acts generally 
shrouded in comparative privacy, 813. 
Historical importance of the prince'i 
personal character, viii. 9S« ^ 
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India, enToys from, sent to Angnstns in 
Spain, ir. 118. And from the kings 
Fandion and Poms, 176. 

Indus, Jnlin?, a Oaul, sides with the Bo- 



Indntiomams, chieftain of the Treviri, 
snbmits to Caesar, i. 41 7. Retreats from 
before the camp of Labienus, 427. His 
death, 480. 

Infanticide and exposmv of children, prao- 
tioe of, among the Romans, v. 06, 303 note, 

Inguiomerus, a (xerman, his defection, tv, 
81 . Engaged with Arminios against the 
Romans, 90. 

Insabxes, the, sal^ngated by the Bomans, 
i. 196. 

Interr^^, dnties of the, iL 27. 

Inmidations at Rome, v. 65. 

Isca Damnoniorum (Exeter), tI. 884 ncie, 

Isca Silurmn, vi. 248 note. 

Isis, worship of, at Rome oonfonnded with 
Judaism, and prohibited by Tiberias, ▼. 
287; vi. 426. Temple of, at Rome, 
restored by Domitian, vii. 875. Wor- 
ship of, naturalized at Rome, 878. 

Italicus, nephew of Arminius, given as 
king to the Cherusci, vi. 218. His dis- 
sensions with his people, 218, 219. 

Italy, aristocratic nature of the senates of 
the towns of, i. 11. Their claims to the 
Latin franchise and resistance of the 
Romans, 12. The Social War, 12. Tri- 
umph of the Romans, but eventual con- 
cession of the Italian claims, 14. Oli- 
garchiccd reaction under Sulla, and 
ascendancy of the exclusive or Roman 
policy, 17. Acquiescence of the Italians 
in Sulla's settlement, 18. The boundaries 
of Italy, 18. The Italians conciliated by 
their comprehension in the Roman state, 
36. They lend no countenance to the 
movements of Lepidus and Brutus, 37. 
Alarm of the Romans at the diminution 
of the free population of Italy, 45. Im- 
migrations of the Gauls into Italy, 191 , 
194. Horrors of the triumviral proscrip- 
tions throughout Italy, iii. 215. Lands 
confiscated by Octavius to satisfy the 
legionaries, 239. Tranquillity finally 
restored, 248. The boundary of Italy at 
Ad Fines, iv. 143. State of the peninsula 
at the banning of the reign of Augus- 
tus, 179. Who pronounces the Yar the 
boundary of Italy and Gaul, 180. The 
eleven regions or circles, 180. Statement 
of Polybius r^farding the population of 
Italy, 412, 413. Inferences from climate 
and physical features, 414. BasLs for an 
approximate calculation of the popula- 
tion, 416. The population of Italy com- 
pared with that of the provinces, 420. 
Greek cities in Italy, v. 15. The police 
of Italy, 278. The government of Italy 
under Tiberius, 284. Expulsion of the 
soothsayers, 285. The cities of Italy 
plundered by the Yitellians, vii. 104. 



Decrease in the peculation of Italy in 
the reign of Yespadan, 275. And de- 
cline of wealth in the reign of Domi- 
tian, 870. Trajan's measures for the 
special benefit of Italy, viii. 58. 

Itinerary system of the Romans in Gaul, 
iv. 134. That of Antoninus, viiL 268. 
And of Jerusalem, 268. 

Itins, Portus, Caesar's force for the subjn- 
gation of Britain assembled at, i. 413^ 



JAMES, first bishop of Jerusalem, bis 
martyrdom; viii. 150 note, 

Janiculnm, the white signal flag on the, i. 
108. Struck by Metellus, 108. The 
Janicolan quarter described, v. 39. 

Janus, temple of, iii. 400. Shut by Octa- 
vius, 400. And by Yespafdan, vii. 257. 

Japydes, the, defeated by Octavius, iiL 801. 

Javolenus, celebrated jurisconsult, viii. 271. 

Jerusalem, che temple-citadel of, taken by 
Pompeins, L 136. John Hyrcanns re- 
placed in the high-priesthood, 187. The 
Holy of Holies profaned by Pompeins, 
187. Spoliation of the temple by Crassns, 
187 note, ii. 10 note. Splendour of the 
city in the reign of Tiberius, vi. 6. And 
magnificence of its sovereigns, 8. The 
emperor Caius's statue ordered to be set 
up in the Holy of Holies, 47. Solemn 
entry of Herod Agrippa into Jerusalem, 
115. The two contending factions, 116. 
Tumults in Jerusalem under the first 
Roman procurators controlled by tiie 

Sndence of the Sanhedrim, viL 193. 
erod Agrippa, the tetrarch, employed 
as a spy upon the Jews, 197. The 
Zealots, or party of independence, 198, 
201. Their Sicarii, or secret assassins, 

198. A Roman detachment in the city 
compelled to capitulate, and massacred, 

199. Defeat of Cestins Gallus before the 
city, 200. Origin of the Jews and of 
Jerusalem, according to Tacitus, 216. 
Religious sentiment among the Jews at 
this period, 220. Revoltftionary pro- 
ceedings of the Zealots in Jerusalem, 232. 
Th^ massacre the Moderate partgrand 
assume the government, 223, 224. In 
three factions, occupy the city, 224. 
Topography of Jerusalem, 225. Titus 
conducts an, army against the city, 230. 
Operations of the si^e, 231 et seq. 
Forcing of the outer wall, 282. The 
population overawed by the resolution of 
the Zealots to defend the city to the last, 
232. Lines of circumvallation drawn by 
Titus round the city, 233. Distress of 
the citizens, 234, 244. Famine and por- 
tents, 234, 235. The Christians retire 
from the city, 285. The fortress Antonia 
taken, 237. Destruction of the Temi^e, 
239-242. The Upper City defended by 
the Zealots, 242. Dissolution of order 
and discipline among the boieged, 244» 
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Destmcdon of the Upper City, S45. 
Condufiion of the war, 248. The Jewish 
trophies on the arch of Titus, 250. 
Foundation of the colony of ^lia Capi- 
tolina and desecration of tbe holy places, 
vilL176. 
Jews, those of Rome faTonred 1^ Caesar, 
IL 400 ; iii. 857 ; vi. 42». Their sorrow 
and resentment at his murder, iii. 87, 
358. The Jews of Alexandria, 299, 857. 
Their character in foreign lands, 8d6. 
Their dispersion, and settlement in the 
Boman empire, in Greece, in Babylon, 
and JSthiopia, 857-859. Their synago^e 
in Borne, 858. Form a third part of the 
population of Alexandria, 859. Their 
proselytising activity, 860. Form a na- 
tional confederacy throughout the three 
continents, 861. Thenarrowness of their 
limits the main cause of their disperidon, 
963, Greek and Jewish emigration com- 
pared, 86S. Attempts of Antiocihus 
Epiphanes to HeUenize them, 864. Be- 
oovery of their independence under the 
Maooabees, 866. Their first treaty with 
Bome, 867. Influence of Greek civiliza- 
tion on Jewish ideas, 867, 870. First 
antagonism of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
oeea, 871. Interference of the Bomans 
in Jewish affairs, 374. Pompeius decides 
between the claims of Hyrcanus and 
Azd8tobulua,874. Besistanoe of the Jews 
to the Bomans, and commencement of 
the stniggile between them, 876. Bcau- 
rus, Gabinins, Oraseus, and Caesar, in 
Pfldestine, 876. AscendaaK^ of the 
Herods, the family of Antipater the Idu- 
mean, 877. The national spirit roused 
against them, 878. Berod the Great 
receives the kingdom of Judea from 
Antonius, 381. Favours g^ranted by 
Agrippa to the Jews, iv. 226. The Jews 
in Bome patronised by the first Caesars, 
Ti. 429. Their turbulence at Bome, 255. 
Proflcribed and banished by Tiberius, t. 
287 ; vi. 432. Confounded with the wor- 
shippers of Isis, V. 287 ; vi. 482. At fend 
with the Egyptians, 40. Divided abroad 
and at home into factions, 438. Spiritual 
pride at the Jewish freedmen in Bome, 

434. Their reception of Christianity, 

435. Special appUcability of SL Paul's 
teaching to the Boman Jews and pro- 
selytes, 436. The claim of Caius to 
divine worship resented with indigna- 
tion by the Jews, vi. 45. Mission of 
Fhilo the Jew to the emperor, 46. The 
emperor's statue ordered to be set up In 
the Temple of Jerusalem, 47. Gaius's 
interview with the Alexandrian and 
Jewish envoys in the gardens of Maecenas, 
48. Tone of interoonrse among . he Jews, 
158. The great rising of the Jews 
against the Bomans, 154, et 9eq. Atti- 
tude of the Jews in the West and in the 
East, 154. Sources of the history of the 
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Jews micappreciated by Tactus, 177. 
His strange misrepresentation of them 
and of their religion, 178. Vigour of 
religious sentiment among the Jews at 
the time of Josephns, 184. The Jews, in 
the view of Christians, judicially aban- 
doned to their selfish passions, 185. 
Their imporbance at Bome, viL 879,880. 
Their dispersion in the East, viii. 139. 
Their numbers in Mesopotamia, and 
their turbulence in Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Cyrene, 140. Severe measures taken 
against them in Egypt, 140. Closing of 
their temple at Heiiopolis, 141. Sedition 
of Jonathan at Cyrene, 141. Contempt 
into which the Jews at Bome had fallen 
at this time, 142. General revolt of the 
Jews throughout the East in the reign 
of Trajan, 165. Alarocities perpetrated 
by the insurgents, 167, 168. Insurrection 
of the Jews in Palestine, 171. Preserva- 
tion of the Jewish nationality by the 
teaching of the Jewish doctors at Tibe- 
rias, 172. Typical character of the Babbi 
Akiba, 178. Baroochebasappointed Jew- 
ish leader in Palestine, 174. Final defeat 
and dispersion of the Jews under Barco- 
chebas, 176. Final separation of the 
Christians, from tiie Jews, 177. 

John of GiBoala, a chief of the Zealots in 
Jerusalem, vii. 202. His character as 
drawn by Josephus, 206. His oonomand 
in the dty, during the great siege, 224. 
Takes refuge under ground, 245, 247. 
His life spared, 248. 

Jonathan of Cyrene, his sedition, viii. 14L 
Put to death, 142 rntte, 

Jotapata, story of the siege and capture of, 
vii. 207. 

Joppa, taken and destroyed by the Bomans, 
vii. 209. 

Josephus, the historian, his account of the 
emperor Tiberius, v. 402. Account of, 
viL 203, 204. In command in Galilee, 
308. Kumber of troops under his com- 
mand, 205. Harassed by the Zealots, 
2^06. Defends Jotapata, and is captured 
by the Bomans, 207. Favoured by Ves- 
Xmsian, 209. Adopts the name of Titus 
Flavins, 309. Employed by Titus to 
offer terms to the Jews, 288, 237, 244. 
Charged by his countrymen with sedi- 
tion, viii. 141. 

Juba, king of Numidia, insulted by Caesar 
at Bome, i. 143. His hostility to Casear, 
IL 213. Attacks and defeats Curio, 215, 
216. His cruelty to his Boman prisoners, 
218. His audacious presumption, 318. 
Joined by Sdpio and Yarns, 848. His 
army, 846. At Utica with Cato, 847. 
Urges the destruction of Utica, 848. 
Attacked by Bocchus, 850. Defeats 
Caesar, 858. Defends his capital, Cirta, 
354. His insolence in the senatorian 
camp, 856. His death, 3€4. 

Juba, the younger, spared by Caesar,^!!. 
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874. Appointed king of Mdnratania, by 
▲ngniitiu, and marries Cleopatra Selene, 
danghter of Antonios, iv. 146 ; y. 277. 
Hia account of the eacpedition of Gaina 
Gaesar to the East, 357. His son Ptole- 
maaus put to death by Caius, vi. 87. 

JodaiBin, arrival of the time for appreci- 
ating the idea of the Diyine Unity, the 
essential dogma of, vi. 428. Freedom of 
Judaism offensive to Domitian, vii. 379. 
The Jewish tribute, 880. Proecription 
of Boman nobles on a charge of Judaism, 
881. Overthrow of the Jewish, and 
succession of the Christian dispensation, 
viii. 136. Establishment of the Jewish 
schools at Tiberias, 138. The Law, the 
Hischna, and the Gemara, 139. Interest 
takm by Domitian in the dogmatic 
teaching of Judaism. 287. 

Judea, its relations to Bome, iii. 860. 
Ably governed by Herod the Great, 895. 
Visited by Agrippa, iv. 224. Given to 
his son Archelaus, y. 417. Insurrection 
in, 418. Crushed by Varus, 418. The 
kingdom annexed to the Roman empire, 
418; vii. 21, 191. Government of the 
procurator Pontius Pilatus, v. 419, 420. 
Condition of Judea under Roman do- 
minion, 420. Given to Herod Agrippa, 
yi. 115. Reverts to Rome, 117. Titus 
charged witii the conduct of affairs in 
Judea, vii. 117. Judea in the maturity 
of its powers, 187. Its material pros- 
perity, and antique simplicity of man- 
ners, 188,189. Resistance of the brigands 
or false Christs, 192. Insurrection in 
Galilee, put down by Quadratus, prefect 
of Syria, 194. Comparative tranquillity 
of Judea during the government of 
Felix, 195. Timiults in Jerusalem, 198, 
etseq. Vespasian appointed to conduct 
operations in Judea, 201. The two 
contending factions, Zealots and Herod- 
ians, and their leaders, 152, 198, 201, 
202. Vespasian's first operations directed 
against Galilee, 202. Military resources 
of Judea, 205. Josephus in command in 
Galilee, 203. Siege and capture of Jota- 
pata, 207. Of Joppa, 209. Of Tiberias 
and Tarichea, 210. Reduction of Pereea, 
?U, Suspension of hostilities during 
the struggle for the succession, 212. 
Destruction of Jerusalem and conclusion 
of the war in Judea, 230, 248. 

Judex, enactment of a pecuniary qualifica- 
tion for the office of, i. 370. The judioes 
under the empire, iv. 19. 

Judgment, Silent, the mode of procedure 
so called, i. 886. 

Judicia, the, restored to the senate by 
Sulla, i. 17. Its shameless partiality aiid 
corruption, 42. Pompeius unites with 
Crassus and Cicero in transferring a 
share of the judicia from the nobles to 
the knights, 63. Distribution of the jndi- 
<aa among the senate, the knights, and the 



serarian tribunes, 95. Confined by Ciesar 
to the senatorial and equestrian orders, 
864. 

Julia, aunt of Csssar, and widow of Marias, 
her funereal oration pronounced by Cse- 
sar, i. 96. 

Julia, the younger of Gsesar's slsten, 
married to Balbus, ii. 438 note. Her 
funereal oration prononnoed by Ati^os* 
tus, 438 note. 

Julia, daughter of Ceesar, married to Pom- 
peius, i. 178. Cause of her last illness, 
867. Her death, 388. Her obsequies in 
the field of Mars, 390. Effect of her 
death on the alliance of Pompeius and 
CsBsar, 436. 

Julia, daugUterof Augustus and Scribonia, 
date of her birth, iy. 185 note. Married 
(1) to Maroellus, 184 ; (2) to Agrippa, 
194 ; (3) to Tiberius, 233, 270. Her 
children by Agrippa. 195. Accompanies 
her husband to the East, 224. Betrothed 
to Tiberius, 238. Married to him, 236, 
246. Affection of Augustus for her, 
366. Her beauty, aooomplishments, and 
levities, 267-270. Her disorderly life, 
disgrace, and banishment, 227, 236, 277, 
281. Specially exempted from all bene- 
fits in her father's wiU, y. 137. Her 
death at Rheginm, 154. 

Julia, granddaughter of Augustus, daugh- 
ter of Agrippa and Julia, married to L. 
.Smilius Paulus, iv. 328. Banished by 
her grandfather, 829. Specially exempted 
from sharing his property, v. 187. Her 
death in the island of Trimerus, 352. 

JuUa, daughter of Titus, yii. 316. 

Julia, daughter of Germanicus, marriea 
to Vinidus, y. 395. Recalled from ban- 
ishment by Claudius, but again banished 
vi. 144. Her death, 153. 

Julia, daughter of Dxxtsus and livilla, 
married (1) to Nero Gtermanicns; (2) 
to Rubellius Blandus, y. 396. 

Julian basilica at Rome, inaugurated by 
Octavins, iii. 393. 

Julian house, the, constructed by Agrippa, 
iii. 261. Nero's proposed canal from it 
to Bome, vi. 359. 

Julianus. his suooeaaes over the Daciaas 
vU. 348. 

Julii, family of the, i. 84 note. 

Jnlius, Julus, the name, inBomaahisiiory, 
i. 84. 

Julius, the month, the name of Qnintilia 
changed to, iii. 113, 122, 460. 

Julius Alpinulns, the Helvetian chief, pot 
to death by Csedna, vii. 86. 

Junia Claudilla, married to Cains Caesar, 
v. 880, 398. Her death, 893. 

Junia Silana, wife of C. SiUus. Her fend 
with Agrippina, vi. 291. Her banish- 
ment, 298. 

Junia Tertia. or Tertulla, her mother, iiL 
122. Bibald story of her, 122. Her 
illustrious obsequies, y, 811. 
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Jnnlus, the name of the month, changed 
to Germanicas, vi. 379. 

Jnnius BUesus. See Blaesns. 

Junius Novatus, partizan of Agrlppa Pos- 
tumus, his attack on Augustus, y. 256. 

Junius Priscus, his wealth and execution, 
▼1.75. 

Junius Bnsticus, prefect of Rome, vlii. 330. 
Supposed to have passed sentence on 
Justin, 330. 

Jupiter Oapitollnus, struck by lightning, 
1. 351. Temple of, y. 31. That of Ju- 
piter Feretrius, 32. 

Jurisconsults, celebrated in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, yiii. 271. 

Jus Gentium and Jus Civile, anomalous 
relations of the, in the Flavian era, viii. 
292. Gaius's s atement of the distinc- 
tion between them, 293. 

Jus Honorarium, character of the, viii. 293. 

Justin the Martyr, hid apologies for the 
Christians, viii. 232 note. His judge, 
Junius Busticus, 330. 

Jus trium liberorum, the, ii. 397. 

Juvavium, foundation of a colony by 
Hadrian at, viu. 204. 

Juvenal, the 'Council of the Turbot' 
described by, viL 397. His satires com- 
pared with those of Perslus, viii. 78. 
His manliness, 128. Compared with 
Tacitus, 128. Difference in the tone of 
his earlier and later writings, 130. Consi- 
dered as a champion of Boman ideas, 132. 

Jnvenalia, the festival of the, instituted by 
Neio, vi. 821, 822. 

Juventius Celsus conspires against Do- 
mitian, but pardoned on condition of 
turning delator, yii. 406. 
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IDNAPPING, prevalence of, In Italy, 
ii. 899. 

Knights, their moral superiority to the 
senators, i. 42. A reform in favour of 
the equestrian order undertaken by 
Pompeius, 62. Who unites with Crassus 
and Cicero, in transferring a share in the 
jndida to them, 63. Mortified and irri- 
tated by Gato, 122. Occupation and dis- 
tinction of the knights, iv. 14. The lists 
of the knights revised by Claudius, vi. 
121. And their privileges extended by 
him, 192. 



T ABEO, Q. ANTISTIUS, commits sul- 

Xj clde at Philippi, iil. 281. 

liaberius, Deoimus, compelled by Gee ar to 
appear on the stage, ii. 427. 

Labienus, Q., son of Titus, enten the Par- 
thian servioe, his successes in Asia, arro- 
gance, and death, iii. 255. 

Labienus, T., the ablest of Caesar's officers 
in Gaul, i. 256, 277. Left in oommaud 
in Gaul, 275. At the battle with the 
Kervii, 292, 294. Stationed in the coun- 
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try of the Trevirl, 308. Chastises the 
Morini, 411. Attacked by and repulses 
the Gauls, 427. Defeats the Treviri, 429. 
Checks the Menapii, 430. His success in 
the ^duan war, U. 58. 71. Puts down a 
revolt of the Treviri, 71, His perfidy to 
Commius, 72. Caesar's legatus in the 
Cisalpine, 117. His defection from Csesar, 
141. Checks desertion in the Pompeian 
army, 251. His cruelty to Caesarean 
prisoners, 278. His attempt on Cyrene, 
844. Defeats Caesar, 353. Escapes from 
Thapsus, 869. Falls at Munda, 382. 

Labienus, T., his freedom as a writer of 
history, Iv. 96. His writings suppressed 
by the senate, but restored to circulation 
by Caius, vi. 17. 

Laco, Cornelius, adherent of Galba, vii. 54. 

Lamia, ^lius, detained by Tiberius from 
his government of Syria, vii. 19. 

Lamia, ^lins, deprived of his wife and 
slain by Domitian, vii. 409. 

Lands assigned by Caesar to his veterans, 
ii. 394. Boman mode of measuring land, 
iv. 77, 79. 

Land-tax, the Boman proprietors of public 
domains released from payment of, i. 44. 
Quiritary proprietorship, embracing ex- 
emption from the land-tax, reluctantly 
given by the emi)erors, viii. 286. 

Language, varieties of, spoken in the Bo- 
man empire, iv. 878. 

Lannvium, settlement of the Boman colony 
of, birth-place and residence of Antoninus 
Pius, viU. 274. 

Laodicea, state of, in the time of Augustus, 
y. 18. 

Lares, popular worship, of the, restored by 
Augustus, iv. 78. The worship combined 
with that of Augustus himself, 74. 

Laterensis, L. Juventius, second in com- 
mand in Further Spain, ii. 327. Put to 
death by Cassius, 327. 

Laterensis, M. Juventius, lieutenant of 
Plancus, commits suicide, iii. 181. 

Latin, the official language of the whole 
Boman empire, iv. 375. Prevalence of 
the Latin language in the western pro- 
yinces,877. Comprehensiveness, strength, 
&c., of the Latin language, viii. 98. 

Latin franchise, the, i. 8. Claims of the 
Italian allies to the, 12. Eventual con- 
cession of the privilege to the Italian 
claimants, 18. Law of L. Julius Caesar 
for admitting them, 85 note. The fran- 
chise communicated by Caesar to the 
provincials, ii. 898. Extended by the 
manumission of slaves, iv. 385. Granted 
by Vespasian to Spain, viii. 98. Exten- 
sion of the franchise in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, 284. Its hardship and 
vexations. 284. Quiritary proprietorship, 
285. Imposition of the legacy duty on 
personal enfranchisement, 286. Constant 
degradation of the character of the Bo- 
man citizenship in the provinces, 288. 
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Gradnal «xtenBloa of oitiaenahip to all 
the free population of the empire, 38& 
Decree of AntoninoB Caracalla, 290. 

Latintu, the mime, his arrogaooe koA fa- 
Yonr with Domitian, viL 366. 

Latobrlgi, the, join the HelyetU, L 2fi0. 

LawB, Caesar's project of a complete code 
of, iL 401. Le^ativeand judicial func- 
tions of the senate and the people, iiL 
462. The prerogative of initiation as- 
■omed by Augustus, 463. His edicts, 
464. The edicts and rescripts of the 
emperor, 464,465. Misconception of the 
phrase legibtu tolutis, 466. The lex rtffiaf 
469. Constitutional functions of the 
Boman people under the empire, iv. 2. 
Functions of the senate, 9. And of the 
knights, 14. The jurisprudence of Au- 
gustus, 92. Failure of the civil laws in 
^ppliottion to questions between fo- 
reignerB, viii. 291. Anomalous relation 
of the Jus Civile and the Jus Gentium 
in the Flavian era, 292. The Jus Hono- 
rarium and Perpetual Edict of the 
praetor, 293. The provincial edict of 
the prefects, 294. Methods and prin- 
ciples of procedure in the provinces, 
295. Relations of Boman and native 
usage, 296. Decline of public spirit co- 
incident with the per^ction of juris- 
prudence, 298. Uaiformilgr witbout 
amalgamation, 299. 

Legacy dul^, imposition of the, on petaonal 
enfranchisement, viii. 286. 

Legions, pay and length of servioe of the, 
under tbe empire, iv. 88. Complement 
of the legion under Augustus, 35. Sta- 
tions of the legions under Tiberius, v. 
277. No legion quartered in Italy, which 
is defended by the urban cohorts and 
prsBtorian guards, 278. The discipline 
of the legions strenuously maintained 
bv Tiberius, 279. Recruited in the pro- 
vinoes, vii. 15. Permanence of the con- 
stitution of the legion, viiL 313. List of 
the legions and Uieir stations in the 
reign of Aurelius, 813 note. 

Iiegislation, power of, in the people and 
senate, but subsequently in the emperor, 
V. 282. 

Lemonum, capital city of the Pictones, 
taken by Duratius, and held for the Bo- 
mans, ii. 71. 

Lentulus, P. Cornelius, Sura, consul, de- 
feated by Spartacus, i. 40. Deposed from 
his command, 40. Joins Catilina's con- 
spiracy, 118. Proposes a new insurrection 
of slaves and criminals, 113. 

Loitulus, Cn. Cornelius, appointed to the 
revived office of censor, i. 65. 

Lentulus Cms, L. Cornelius, elected consul, 
ii. 114. His chances of advantages from 
anarchy, 124. Covets the house of Hor- 
tensius and the gardens of Cauar, 282. 
Hnrdered in Egypt, 304. 

Lentulus Gsetulicus, commander of the 
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legions on the Upper Rhine, defies Tibe- 
rius, V. 414 ; vL 80. Put to death by 
Cains, 83. 

Lentulus MaroeUinns, elected oonsnl, L 
352. Resists the election of iDtissnooasBor, 
36L 

Lentulus Spinther, dected oonsni, L 843. 
The government of CiUciafaUa by lot to 
him, 349. Departs for bis provixice, 850. 
Retreats before Csesar, iL 144. Aqdres 
to the olfioe of Pontifex Mazimua, 282. 
His position at the battle of Phanalia, 
287. Joins the conspirators ia the Capi- 
tol, iii. 55. 

Lepida, found guilty of «diiltei7 aiid poi- 
soning, V. 268, 264. 

Lepida, Domitia, mother of MnmsMnn. 
present at her daught^'s death, vi. 175. 
Her intrigues against Agrippina, 196. 
Found guilty of treason and executed, 
197. Has charge of the joothful N«d, 
264. 

Lepidus, M. ^milius, great-great-grand- 
father of the triumvir, six times pan- 
oeps, iii. 436. 

Lepidus, M. iEmilius, his attempts to re- 
vive the Marian party, i. 87, 65. Sis 
defeat and death, 37. 

Lepidus, M. JSmilius, interrez in B.C. 52, 
his house attacked by the Clodian mob, 
ii. 34. Appointed governor of Rome by 
Ceesar, ii. 173, 220, 223, 415. Adheres to 
the prindples of Csasar, 230. BeceiTeB 
the province of Hither Spain, 235, 340. 
Allowed tiie honour of a triumph, 840. 
Designated oonsnl for b.c. 46, 842. His 
administration of Rome as xnaster of the 
horse, 415. His character as ' Onsar'i 
friend,' 417. Accepts the government of 
Hither Spain and Gallia Narbonernds, 
437. In Rome at the time of OBBsar's 
assassination, iii. 50. Supports Antonias, 
52,58,76. His position, 67. Somnmds 
the senate with an armed force, 63. 
Accompanies Antonins to the forum, 66, 
70. His speech to the people, 67. Im- 
patient to act against the liberators, bat 
entertains Brutus, 75. Marches to S^pstn, 
144. Urges the senate to treat with 
Antonins, 166. Stationed in Transslpine 
Gaul, and secretly aids Antonius, 179. 
Antonins joins him, 181-183. Invited bJ 
Octavius to combine with Antonins, 187. 
Negotiates with Octovins, 190. Confe- 
rence of Octevius, Antonins, and Lepidus, 
and formation of the second triumvirste, 
193. Designated oonsnl for B.C. 42, 196. 
Narbonnese Gaul and Spain allotted to 
him, 196. Consento to the proflGription 
of his brother Panlus jSmilins, 197. 
Enters Rome with his ooUeagoes, 199. 
Appointed consul B.C. 42, 217. His tri- 
umph and unpopularity, 217. Oompdled 
by his colleagues to surrender the eom- 
mand in Italy, and Africa assigned to 
him, 235, 236, 249. Refuses to joiii L 
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Antonins, 249. Preeent at the treaty 
of Hiseniun, 251. Befuses to join Octa- 
vius, 268. Assists Octavius in his war 
with SextnsPompeius, 263, 266. Deeerts 
to the Pompeians, and combines with 
them against Octavlns, 267. Abandoned 
by his soldiers, 268. Submits to Octa- 
▼ins, who spares his life, 268, 269. De* 
priyed of his share in the triumvirate, 
269. Betains the office of Pontif ex Mad- 
mas, 269, 276. His death, iv. 228. 

Lepidna, son of the triumrir, conspires 
against Angasttts, and is pnt to death 
by him, iiL 890. 

Lepidos, M. .Smllins, named by Angns- 
tns aa a possible competitor for the em* 
pire, ▼. 183. Defends Cn. Plso, 210. His 
proposal for diminishing the rewards 
of the delators, 820. His nobility and 
inflnenoe, 891. Harried to DmsUla, 
daughter of Gormanicus, but resigns her 
to CaiuB, Ti. 84. Put to death by CaioB, 
88. 

Lesbian wines, It. 895. 

Lence Ckmie, town of, in AraUa, ir. 168, 
156 note. 

Lexovii, the, compelled to submit to the 
Bomans, i. 297. Joins a maritime con- 
federacy against the Romans, 807. Ck>m* 
p<dled to maintain Caesar's soldien, 816. 

Libels, conduct of Augustus and Tiberius 
with respect to, ▼. 266. And of Kero, 
▼1.829. 

Libo, I>rusu8, his intrigues against Tibe- 
rius and suicide, r. 219-221. 

Libo, L. Scribonius, takes the command of 
thePompeian fleet, ii. 262. Blockades 
Bmndisium, 252. Mediates between Oc- 
taTins and Sextus Pompeius, lU. 260. 
Clings to Sextus, but finally abandons 
him, 270. 

Librazy of Lncullns, 1. 77. Of Octavia, 
founded by her brother Octavius, iii. 
804. Of Pollio, supposed to be pur- 
chased bv the fruits of his Illyrian cam- 
paign, if. 408 note ; iiL 808. The first 
public library in Bome established by 
Caesar, 11. 408 The Alexaiidrian library 
accidentally burnt by Caesar, 817. Li- 
braries of Trajan, viii. 46. 

Libui^, the, defeated by Octavius, iii. 
801. 

Licinlan rogations, enactment of the, L 
11. 

Licinianns, the pnetorlan, his banishment, 
vU. 861. 

Licinius Damasippus, abets Jnba, king of 
Numidia, in his insolence, ii. 218. 

Licinus, his early life, iv. 218. His ty- 
ranny as procurator of Gaul, 218. His 
adroit exculpation of himself to Au- 
gustus, 219. His tomb, 219. 

Ligarius, Q., Cicero's speech for, IL 418. 
Joins the conspiracy against Caesar's 
life, 461. 

Llgurians, their hostOity to the Maflsilians, 



i. 199. Besiege Antipolis and Nicsea, 
199. Defeated by the Bomans, and their 
territory given to the Massilians, 200. 
Origin of the Llgurians, 220. Their 
final subjugation effected by Augustus, 
iv. 142. 

Limyra, Caius Caesar dies at, iv. 287. 

Lingones, a Gallic tribe, refuse to allow a 
passage to the fugitive Helvetii, i. 268. 
Two legions stationed in the country of 
the, 486. 

Liscus, the vergobret of the iBdui, dis- 
covers the treachery of Dunmorix to 
Caesar, i. 261. 

Litavicns, oommsnder of the JSdnan levies 
under Caesar, revolts, iL 68. Pardoned, 
64. 

Literature of the Bomans, influence of 
that of the Greeks on the, iii. 87. Nee- 
vius and Lucilius the champions of the 
old Boman literature, 88, 89. Mutative 
character of Boman literature, 40. 
General purity and tersraees of style ih 
the Augustan writers, v. 95. Titius 
Livins and his history, 96. Virgil, 100. 
Horace, 111, 114. Propertius, 120. Ti- 
bullus, 122. Ovid, 124. Decline and 
suppression of literature in the reign of 
Tiberius, 409 ; vi. 487. Ko restriction 
on writing among the Bonmns, 406. 
This indulgence accepted in compensa- 
tion for restriction in publication, 406. 
Consideration of the extent of the class 
of readers, 407. Prices of books in 
Bome, 408. Facilitiee attending the 
composition and multiplication of books, 
409. Characteristics of the popular li- 
terature of the time, 409. Fashion of 
historical compositicn, 410. Bxtra- 
ordinary activi^ of the elder Pliny, 410. 
Disconragemoit of contemporary his- 
tory, 411. Vespasian's liberal endow- 
ment of literature, vii. 376. Effect of 
the Flavian reaction on the tone of Bo- 
man literature, viiL 71. Comparison of 
Claudian and Flavian writers, 71, et teq. 
Poets of the Flavian age, 77. The his- 
torians of the same period, 82. Prefer- 
ence of the Bomans for biography to 
history, 99. Collection of private cor- 
respondence, 102. Pliny's account of 
the true man of letters— the elder Pliny, 
117. 

Livia Drusilla, wife of Tiberius Claudius, 
and mother of Tiberius the emperor and 
Drusus, carried off and married by Oc- 
tavius, iii. 284.; iv. 162. Her early his- 
tory, manners, and character, iv. 183- 
184. Jealous of Ottavia, 187. Urges 
the marriage of Julia with Tiberius, 288. 
Suspected of hastening the end of Cains 
and Lucius Caesar, 287. Seoores the 
succession for Tiberius, 389. Believed 
to have counselled Augustus to demanpy 
in Cinna's case, 292. Her intrigues 
against Agrippa Postnmas, 825. Suhp 
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nonfl Tibefritu to. the denth-bed of An- 
gOBtos, 863 ; y. 182. Conceals the em* 
peror's decease until his arrival, 188. 
Adopted into the Julian family with the 
title of Aagnsta, 186. Perhaps instnicta 
Flandna to thwart Agrippina, 189. 
Believed accessory to the death of Gter- 

^anicns, 201. Does not appear at his 
faneral, 208. Screens Plancina, 316. 
Hot secret inflnenoe over Tiborlos, 328. 
The temple voted to her by the pro- 
vincials, 326. Her death and character, 
868. Her friends perseouted by Tiberius, 
869. 

Xivia, or Llvilla, sister of Gtermanicns and 
wife of Dmsus, brings forth twin chil- 
dren, V. 202. Intrigues with Bejanus 
and poisons her husband, 816. Bejanus 
demands her in marriage, 836. AlBanced 
to him, 863. With Tiberius at Capree, 
264. Her guilt established, she is starved 
to death, 876. 

Idvia, sister of the emperor Caius, im- 
plioEtted in a conspiracy against her 
brother, vi. 83. Banished, 84. Beoalled 
from banishment, 97. 

Livy, character of his history, V. 97. Called 
by Augustus * a Pompeian,' 97. Assists 
the studies of Claudius, 97. Services par- 

. formed by him for his countrymen, 98. 
Loss sustained by us through the dis- 
appearance of the latter decades, 98. 
His 'Dialogues,' 99. Frequents the 
rhetorical schools, 99. His history com- 
manded by Caiusto be removed from the 
librudes, vl. 70. His works compared 
with those of Tacitus, viU. 84. v 

Locusta, the professor of poisoning, vi. 
199; vU.46. 

Lollia Paulina, the richest woman in Rome, 
Pliny's account of berj vl. 36. Wife of 
P. Menmiius Begulus, 86. Espoused Hud 
shortly after repudiated by Caius Caasar, 
37. Banlahed by Claudius, with the loss 
of her fortune, 164. 

Lollius, M., elected to the consulship, iii. 
463. Defeated in Gaul, iv. 317. Ac- 
companies Caius Cfesar into the East. 
283. Denounced by Caius Cserax, 386. 
His death, 886. Father of Lollia Paulina, 
vi. 87. 

Iiollius Urbicns, defeats the Brlgantes, and 
builds the wall of Antoninus in North 
Britain, viii. 366. s 

Iiondiniuminthe timeof Claudius, vL 233. 

, Sacked by the Iceni, 366. In the time of 

1 Hadrian, viii. 807. 

Lorium, residence of Antoninus Pins at, 
viii. 374. 

Lucanus, M. Annaeus, takes part in Piso's 
conspiracy against Nero, vi. 864. Said 
to have betrayed his mother, 368. Put 
to death, 868. His early compliments to 
Kero, 371. 464. Examination of his 
'Phaisalia^ as a history of mind and 
«pinion of the period, 468, 472. Charac- 



terisdcB of Lncan and of his contem- 
poraries, 467. His deficiency in imagina- 
tion, 469. His affectation of encydopflBdic 
knowledge, 470. His birthplace and 
parentage, 471 note. His 'Pharsalia,' 
473 ; viiL 73. Compared with Silins 
ItaUcus, 73, 73. And withTacitus,86, 94. 

Lucca, levees of C»sar at, in 697, L 364. 

Lnooeius, L., the historian, sues for the 
consulship, L 169. 

Lndliud, C, a champion of the old Boman 
literature, iii. 89. 

LudUa, daughter of the emperor M. Auie- . 
Uus, betrothed to Yerus, viii. 323. 

Lncretins, effect of his poem * On tiie 
Nature of Things,' ii. 423. 

Lucretius, Q., nomhiated by Augustus to 
the consulship, iv. 197. 

Lucnllns, Andreas, heads a revolt of the 
Jews in the Cyrenaica, viii. 167. 

Lucullus, L. Lidnius, proconsul in Asia, 
i. 81. His attempts to reform the pro- 
vincial admimstration, 32. Superseded 
in his command, 83. His views com- 
pared with those of his suocessor Pom- 
peius,83. His character, 66. His wealth, 
and the use he made of it, 77, 78. Be- 
oeives the honour of a triumph, 138. 
Intrigue of Memmius with the wife of 
Lucnllns's brother, 161. Lucullub's life 
in danger, 176. His advice to Cicero, 
189. 

Lucullus, Marcus, his invasion of Moesia, 
Iv. 146. 

Lucullus, formerly prefect of Britaia, put 
to death, viL 406. 

Lndi ApoUinares exhibited in Home bj 
Brutus, iii. 133. 

Lndi Saeculares of Augustus, iii. 461 ; iT. 
303, 304. Of Claudius, vi. 160. 

Ludi Maximi of Nero, vi. 826. 

Lugdunensis, the provinda, organizatioii 
of, by Augrnstus, iv. 138. 

Lugdunum, founded by Plancua, iv. 129. 
Its site; great roads from it to the 
Atlantic and British Channel ; its wealth, 
population, and importance as a colony, 
129, 130. The commercial centre of the 
aauls, 130. The imperial residenoe of 
Lugdunum, 130. Its mint, 130. Its 
rhetorical schools, 136. Altar dedicated 
to Augustus and Rome by the Gauls tX 
Lugdunum, 338. Imperial auction of 
Caius at Lugdunum, vi. 82. 

Lupercalia, revived by Augustus, ilL 461. 

Lupercus. See Memmius. 

Lupus, one of the assassins ot Caius, put to 
death, vi. 103. 

Lupus, prefect of Egypt, his severe mea- 
sures against the Jews in his province, 
viii. 140. Worsted in several encounters 
with them, 168. 

Lusitania, Caesar's conquest of the districti 
of, north of the Tagus, i. 166. 

Lusius Quietus, a Moorish captain of mer* 
cenaries, entrusted by Trajan with a 
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command in the East, viii. 163. Qudls 
a revolt of the Jews in Mesopotamia, 
167. Urged by his soldiers to dispute 
the empire with Hadrian, 188. Sent by 
Hadrian to Mauretania, 191. His in- 
trignes and death, 195, 196. 

Lutorias Prisons, denonnced by Haterins 
for his verses on the supposed death of 
Dmsns, and executed by the senate, v. 
260. 

Lycia, antonomons states of, iv. 164. 
Compensated by Augustus, 164. De- 
prived of its autonomy, Tii. 271. 

Lydia, destruction of twdve cities of, by 
an earthquake, v. 283. 

Lyon, city of, supposed origin of its name, 
ii. 222 note. 



MAOJIDONIA, Roman province of, ex- 
tent of the, i. 19. The government 
of, ooveted, 22. Assigned by Clodius to 
Piao, 324. Seized by Brutus, iiL 217. 

Hacer, Clodius, commander in Africa, 
claims the empire, vii. 41. His death, 
55. 

Macro, Sertorius, appointed captain of the 
Praetorian guards, and entrusted by 
Tiberius with the arrest of Sejanus, v. 
366. Distinctions heaped upon Macro 
by the citizens, 871. Becomes almost as 
obnoxious as Sejanus, 389. Put to death 
by order of Cains Caesar, vi. 32. 

Maecenas, C. Cilnins, applied to by Folllo 
on Virgil's behalf, iii. 240. Draws up 
the treaty of Brundisium, 246. Renews 
negotiations between Augustus and An- 
tonius, 259-260. His origin and career, 
280-283. His freedom as counsellor to 
Augustus, iv. 209. His easy temper, 210. 
The representative of progress, 211. The 
first minister of the empire, 212. His 
political influence as patron of literature, 
214. His domestic troubles, 214. Pre- 
scription of Antonius Musa for his sleep- 
lessness, 259. His death, 260. His man- 
ners and character, 260. Causes of his 
reputation with posterity, 261. 

Maasia or Mcesia, first invaded by M. Ln- 
cuUus, iv. 145. Annexed by Tiberius to 
lUyricum, 146. Revolt in, extinguished 
by L. Piso, 253. Condition of, at the end 
of the reign of Tiberius, v. 415. Secured 
by Trajan, viii. 42, 48. Hadrian's cam- 
paign in, 195. 

Mainz, Trajan's bridge at, viii. 20. 

Maiufl, the name of the month, changed 
to Claudius, vi. 379. 

Majestas, the law of, its origin, v. 247. 
Distinction between majestas and per- 
duellio, 248. The law of Majestas com- 
posed of the Lex Apuleia, Lex Yaria, 
Jjen Cornelia, and Lex Julia de Majes- 
tate, 248-250. Definition of it by the 
Julian law, 261. Few trials for majestas 
ftnder Augustus, 252. Its application 



extended by Tiberius to pasquinades and 
abusive words, 258-255. Constructive 
majestas, 259. Cases of Falanius and 
Rubrius, 259. Cases of Granius Marcel- 
lus, Ennius, and others, 259-263. Ex- 
travagances of the law, 278. Nero's 
temperate proceedings in cases of ma- 
jesty, vi. 829. 

Mallius, C, an adherent of Catilina, i. 128. 
Raises the standard of revolt in Etruria, 
128. Declared fm enemy of the state, 
128.' 

Mamurra, chief of Caesar's engineering 
department, his skill and wealth, ii. 
203. His house on the Caelian Hill, x. 
32. 

Mancipi, and necmancipi, in the old Roman 
law of property, iii. 32. 

Manilius, the author of the Manilian law^ 
conferring absolute power In the East 
upon Pompeius, i. 67. 

Manilius, his poem on astronomy and 
astrology, not mentioned by any ancient 
writer, v. 410. Period in which he 
flourished, 410 no<^. 

Manlius, his conquests in Gaul, i. 202. 
Defeated by the Cimbri, 209. 

Mantua, confiscation of, by Octavins, to 
satisfy the legionaries, iii. 239. 

Marble, trade in, among the ancients, iv. 
896. 

Marcella, sister of Octavius, married to 
M. Agrippa, iii. 411 ; iv. 186. Divorced 
by him , 194. Married to Julius Antonius, 
iu. 344 note ; iv. 195, 247 note. 

Marcellus, M. Claudius, elected consul, ii. 
87. His hostiUty to Caesar, 87. His 
decree about the assignment of provinces 
aimed at Caesar, 97. Whom he insults 
by ill-treatment of a Trauspadane Gaul, 
99. Retires to MytUene, 412. Endea- 
vours to obtain his recall to Rome, 412. 
Cicero's oration * pro Maroello,' 412. 
He is recalled, but assassinated at Athens, 
418. 

Marcellus, first husband of Octavia, iii. 
246. 

Marcellus, M., son of Octavia, betrothed to 
the daughter of Sextus Pompeius, iii 
252, 284. Marries Julia, daughter of 
Augustus, iv. 184. Designated aedile, 
and releaised from the ' Lex Annalis,' 
iii. 419; iv. 187. More popular thai 
Agrippa, 186, 187. His illness and death 
at Baise, 190, 191. His obsequies, 190. 
First tenant of the Mausoleum August i, 

191. His death imputed to Livia, 191. 
Tlie * Theatrum Maroelli,* 192. His fu- 
nereal oration pronounced by Augustus, 

192. Virgil's verses his Imperishable 
monument, 192. 

Marcellus, Granius, accused of constructive 

treason, v. 259. 
Marcellus, C. Claudius, elected consul, ilr 

96, 114. Appeals to Caesar's generodlty 

on behalf of his brother, 412. 
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MaroeUiw Eprliif, » noted delfttor, ri. 889. 
His deoUmation against Fntna Thrasea, 
SM. His lewordB, SS8. 

Xarda, widow of Hortensiiis, nuniled to 
Gato, U. 347. 

Marda FnmiUa, wife of Titos, Tii. S95. 

ICarciaaa, Trajan's slalcr, bar magna- 
nimity, viii. 34. 

Harcins Bex, his oonqnflBts In CUtnl, L 
203. 

iCaroomanni, the, transplsoit ttmnselyes 
from the soaroes of the Danube Into 
Bohemia, iy. 807, 818. Foimation of 
tbye kingdom of Marohoduus, 813, 814. 
Campaign of Tiberius against them, 316. 
Their war with the Cberusd, t. 180. 
Wars of M. AniellQS with them, riO. 
885, 84e. 

liarianme, the Asmonean pilntess , mvried 
to Herod the Great, iiL 880. His loire 
and iealoQsy of her, 884. Pot to death 
hj hhn, 885. 

ICariamne, dsagfater of Herod Agrippa, 
tU. 193. 

Marian, or popular party, at Borne, their 
claims tlM weak point in the bodj 
politic, i. 81. The Marian party i«pie- 
sented byOsBsar, 88. Who obtains the 
rehabilitation of sereral of them, 96. 
The trophies of Marias restored by Gnsar, 
99. Weapons of the Marian party in 
Ccasar'shands, 100, 104. 

Marillinns, grandfather of Hadrian, lint 
senator of the Hadrian branch of the 
iEIian family, viii. 183. 

Marios, his proscriptions and m asDa er es , 
i. 16. His death, 16. His bust boldly 
exhibited by Cnsar, 96. His trophieB 
lestraed by Ocear, 99. His victory at 
Aqo» SeztisB, 310. And at YerceLliB, 
813. 

Marias, the yoanger, his offer to the Sam- 
nites, L 16. 

Marias Prisoas, oondenmed to bonldmienty 
for malversation in Africa, riii. 303. 

Maroboduns, or Marbod, formation of his 
kingd<nn in soatham G^ermany, iv. 814. 
His army, 814. Compared to Fyrrtaos 
and Antiochos, 816. Campaign of Ti- 
berias against him, 816. Occupies the 
land of the Boii, founds a kingdom 
tbean, and trains his army after the Bo- 
man model, 818-316 ; v. 180. Accepts 
tenns of peace from TiberioB, ir. 817. 
Befnses to join the Cheruscans, 846. 
His dominions invaded by the Chemsoi, 
who defeat him, v. 181-183. Driven 
by Catoakhi across the Danube, 188. 
Granted shelter within the Boman do- 
minions, 182. Dies at Bavenna, 182. 

Marriage amongst the Bomans, ii. 388 ; 
Ui. 38. Bemarks on the principle of 
Boman marriage, iv. 79. Marriage fallen 
into disfavour and desuetude, 80. Influ- 
ence of the freedwomen, 82. Servitude of 
jnarried women, 88. Straggles of the 
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women against it, 84. The Opplan and 
Tooonian laws, 86. Legislation of tbe 
republic for enfordug marriage, 8a. 
Penalties of celibacy and rewards of 
marriage, 88, 301. 

Man the Avenger, temple to, vowed by 
Augustus, iv. 72, 174. 

Marsi, a German tribe, wer e r Aj nandted 
by Gcnnanictts, v. 166. 

Martial, patronised bv Domitian, vM. 894. 
His works examined and compared with 
those of HoiBoe, viiL 81. 

Martina, the poisoner, a creature of Plaa- 
cina, T. 198, 308. Her death, 306. 

Martins Turbo, governor of Palestine, viii. 
171, 191. Believes Lupus in Alexandria, 
168. His amazement at the fanadcism 
of the Jews, 1 72. Appointed by Hadrian 
governor of Palestine, 191. And in 
command in Dada, 197. 

MaruUus, C. l^idus, tribone, tean down 
the crown from Caesar's statue, ii. 441. 
His recall fimn banishment demanded 
by Caesar, ill. 61. 

Massa BieUus, a delator, viL 387. 

Masintha, a Ifomidlon pirince, protected by 
Caesar, i. 142. 

Massilia, foundation of the city of. 1. 197. 
Its podtion and xeaources, 198w Frequent 
attadcs of the Lignriads, 199. The ter- 
ritory of the Ligurians given to the 
Massllians, 300. Attached to the caose 
of tbe Bomon aristocracy, ii. 105. De- 
clares itself in favour of the Pompei<ui 
party, 171. Defended l^^ Domidus, 172, 
174, 189. Besieged on land by Trebo- 
nius, and at sea by D. Brotos for Oeesar, 
176. Their fleet defeated lyy Brutus, 19a 
Description of the city at this time, 303, 
304. The immense rampart of Trebo- 
nins on the land side, 304. Feigned 
ciQ>itulation and treachery of tbe be- 
sieiged, 306. The siege resumed, 306. 
Its flnal snbmisai(m and treatment at 
the hands of the CsBsareans, 333 ; iv. 127. 
Withdrawal of its dependents Antipolis 
and Agathe, 138. Its literary erainenoe, 
136. 

Masora, the. described, viii. 173. 

Matemus, Curiatius, poet, his tragedieg, 
vii. 279. Put to death for dedoimisg 
against tyrants, 406. 

Mathematicse, astrologers, and Ghaldeans, 
edicts against, vii. 867. 

Matidia, her daughter Sabina married to 
Hadrian, viii. 186. Bears Tngan's re- 
maiios to Bome, 191. 

Matius, Ceesar's friend, contributes to- 
wards the expense of tbe shows in ho- 
nour of Caesar, iii. 111. 

Mattium, the stronghold of the Chatta, 
destroyed by Germanicus, v. 157. 

Manretania, the stronghold of the king of, 
attacked by Cn. Pompeins, 11. 850. Con- 
stitnted a Boman province by Octavins, 
iii. 804. The kingdom given fay Angoa* 
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tas to Juba, iv. 14G ; v. 278. Disturb- 
anoes in, in the reign of Hadrian, viii. 
194. Honoured with a visit of the 
emperor Hadrian, 313. 

Ifauricus, his jest at Yeiento, the delator, 
viil. 10. 

Mausoleum, or Moles Hadriani, described, 
viii. 247, 270. 

Media Atropateae invaded by Antonius, 
who is oompelled to retreat, iii. 288. 

Melcarth, or Hercules, temple of, at Tyre* 
plundered by Caesar, ii. 836. 

Mediterranean Sea, the centre of the Ro- 
man empire, iv. 388. The navigation of 
the ancients on tibds sea, 389. Borne the 
emporium of its commerce, 391. Staples 
of commerce, 392. Spices, &c., from 
the Eaet, 393. Paper from £^;ypt, 393. 
Woollens and wine, 894, 895. 

Megara, condition of the city of, under 
Augustus, iv. 87. 

Mela, Annsens, proscribed, vL 882. His 
character and death, 382, 388. 

Mellto, bishop of Sardis, his martyrdom, 
viu. 363. 

Memmins, C, his intrigue with Lucullns's 
brother's wife, L 161. A candidate for 
the oonsolship, 386. 

Memmins, P., Begnlus, consul, arrests 
Sejanna, v. 866. Ciompelled by Caius to 
divorce his wife, Lollia Paulina, vi. 37. 

Memmins fiegulus, the prince of delators, 
vii. 887. 

Memnon, the vocal, viii. 241 note. Visited 
by th« empress Sabina, 241. 

MenapU, a tribe of the Belgas, i. 234. 
Join the confederation against the Bo- 
mans, 282. Join the Veneti in a mari* 
time confederation, 807. Attempts of 
Caesar to reduce them, 314. Compelled 
by the Germans to cross the Rhine, 392. 
Sabinus and Cotta sent by Caesar into 
thdr country, 411. Chastised by them, 
411. And again by Caesar, 429. Checked 
by LabienuB, 430. 

Menecrates, Pompeian admiral, defeats 
CalviBius in the bay of Cumae, iii. 259. 
His death, 259. 

Menodorus, the Pompeian admiral, urges 
Sextus Pompeius to seize the triumvirs, 
iii. 252. Carries over to Augustus a 
fleet with three lemons on board, 257. 
Claimed by Antonius as a slave, 258. 
Perhaps the Menafi of Horace, 258 twte. 
Returns to the standard of Sextus, but 
betrays his trust a second time, 264. 

Mesopotamia, successes of Crassns in, iL 9. 
Great numbers of Jews in, 855. An- 
nexed to the empire by Trajan, viii. 166. 
Insurrection of the Jews in Mesopotamia, 
167, 168. Quelled by Lusius Quietus, 168. 
Belinqnished by Hadrian, 171, 191. 
Ceded to Bome, 829. 

Mesaala Niger, M. Valerius, elected consul, 
L 147. Takes an active part in the 
proaecntion of Clodins, 147. 



Messala, M. Valerius, a candidate for the 
consulship, i. 386. Elected consul, U. 
30. Submits to Antonius, iii. 234. Com- 
mands an army for Octavius, 265. Aban- 
dons the senatorian cause, forsakes An^ 
tonius for Octavius, commands in the war 
against Sextus Pompeius, and defeats 
the Salassi, 288, 801. Messala the first 
Augustan prefect of the city, iv. 22. 
Deputed by the senate to offer the title of 
' Pater Patriae ' to Augustus, 107. Earns 
a triumph over Gaul on the banks of the 
Adour, 123. Resigns his prefecture of 
Rome, 205. Patron of Tibullus and 
literary men, v. 123. 

Messala, Valerius Barbatns, father of the 
empress Messalina, vi. 137. 

Messalina, wife of Claudius, mother of 
Britannicus and Octavia, her character 
and influence, vi. 137, 139. Her favour- 
ites. Narcissus and Polybius, 149. Her 
passion for Mnester, a dancer, 152. 
Destroys Valerius Asiaticns, 154. Flat- 
tered by Vitellius, 166. Her hatred of 
Agrippina, 161. Her amour with Silius, 
164. And marria^ with him, 166. In- 
credibility and examination of the story, 
166-168. The freedmen combine against 
her, 168. Her nuptial orgies, 172. Her 
meeting with Claudius, 172. Her death, 
175, 176. 

Messana, naval fight in the harbour of, ii. 
308. Plundered by two armies in one 
night, iu. 267. 

Mesaius, C, a Caesarean, defended by Ci- 
cero, i. 384. . 

' Metamorphoses ' of Ovid, remarks on the, 
v. 125. 

Metellus Oder, the praetor, sent to watch 
the movemente of Catilina, L 128. Pre- 
vente him from crossing the Apennines, 
in Gaul, 128. His letter of remonstrance 
to Cicero, 139. Elected consul, 161. 
Thrown into prison by the tribune Fla- 
vins, 168. His hostility to Pompeius, 
161, 163, 167. Compelled to swear obe- 
dience to Caesar's agrarian law, 76. 

Metellus Creticus, L. Caecilius, attempts 
to prevent Caesar from robbing the 
treasury of Rome, ii. 170. 

Metellus Nepos, his government of Spain, 
i. 26. Strikes the signal flag on the Jani- 
culum, 108. Elected a tribune, 131. 
Combines with Caesar in harassing the 
nobles, 189. His violence, 140. Deprived 
of his tribuneship by the senate, 141. 
FUes to the camp of Pompeius, 141. 
Elected consul, 342. 

Met^us Creticus, Q., honoured with a tri- 
umph, i. 138. 

Met^us Pius, tribute imposed upon Spain 
by, L 157. 

Miletus, city of, in the time of Augustus, 
V.13. 

Milo, Annius, opposes Clodius with a band 
of gladiators, i. 343. Renewal of his 009- 
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tests with C]odins,8dl, 885. A candidate 
for the oonsrJship, ii. 33. His encounter 
-with Clodius on the Appian way, trial, 
and exile, 84-37. His answer to Cicero, 
87. His quarrel with SallustiuB, 79. 
Selects Massilia for a residence, 107. Ez- 
daded from the amnesty granted by 

■ Caesar, 238. Joins Caslios in an insur- 
rection agtdnst Caesar in Italy, 256. De- 
feated jefore Capua and slain at Cosa, 
256. 

Xilichos, Ireedman of Scoevinns, discloses 

■ Piso's plot, vl. 367. His rewards, 370. 
Himee, DomiUan's measures against the, 

vU. 865. 

Minerva, temple of, dedicated by Octavius, 
iii. 393. Restored by Domitian, vii. 374. 
His chosen patroness, 393, 410. 

Minucianns, husband of Julia, aspires to 
the empire, vi. 102. 

Mines, revenue derived from, ir. 44. 

Mischna, estimation in which the com- 
mentary of the, was held by the Jews, 
viii. 139. 

Misenum, harbour of , visited by the Cilician 
pirates, i. 35 note. Villas of the Eomans 
on the heights of, r. 16. Pliny's villa at, 
viL 310. 

Misenum, treaty of, iil. 251. 

Mithras, the Tyrian Hercules, sacrificed to 
by the Cilician pirates, i. 35. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, his contests 
with Rome, i. 20, 29. Haughty rejection 
of his proposed alliance with Sertorius, 
27. His cause viewed with favour by 
the pro^ancials in the East, 29. His cha- 
racter, 30. His treatment of Aquilius, 
30 vote. Defeated by SuUa, 31. Again 
appears in the field, 82. Defeated by 
Pompeius, 33, 134. Matures a new com- 
bination against Rome, 135. Destroys 
himself on the revolt of his son Phar- 
naces, 136. 

Mithndates, his claims to the throne of 
Parthia, i. 374. 

Mithridates, king of Pergamus, marches to 
the assistance of Csesar in Egypt, iii. 
831. Reduces Pelusium and routs Ptole- 
masus's troops, 331. At the battle of the 
NUe, 832. 

Mithridates, king of Commagene, iv. 170. 

Mithridates, receives the kingdom of the 
Bosphorus from Claudius, vi. 115. 

Moguntiacnm (Maim), the capital of Up- 
per Germany, vii. 160. Monument to 
the honour of Drusus at, iv. 250. At- 
tacked by the Germans, but saved by the 
ivth and xivth legions, vii. 170. Attempt 
of the Chatti to seize it, viii. 20. Tra- 
jan's bridge at, 335. 

Molo, the rhetorician of Rhodes, instructa 
Caesar and Cicero, i. 90, 90 ruOe. 

Mona, rout of the Druids in, vi, 250. 

Mon^eces, the Parthian, taken into favour 
by Antonins, iii. 288. 

Monarchy manifestly indispensable to the 
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Romans in the time of Augustus, iv. SO* 
The Roman oonc^tion of conxititntional 
monarchy, 53. The prospect of monar< 
chy not discouraging to the Bo m^iTm, 
99. 

Montanus, Curtius, charged by Nero with 
a dereliction of senatorial duties, vi. 393. 
His punishment, 393. 

Morini, a Bclgic tribe, i. 234. Joins the 
confederation against the Romans, 281. 
Joins also a maritime confederation. 307. 
Cassai's attempts to chastise them, 314. 
Punished by Labienns, 411. Defeated by 
0. Carrinas, iv. 123. 

Mucia, wife of Pompeius, divoroed by him, 
i. 161. 

Mucianus, Lndanus, made proconsul of 
Syria by Nero, viL 57. Espouses the 
cause of Vespasian, 116. Advances from 
Berytus westward, 118. Rebukes the 
haste of Antonius Primus, 124. Confirms 
the offers of Antonins to Vitellius, 130. 
Enters Rome ; his strong measures there, 
144-146. Puts to death the son of Vitel- 
lius, and stays the defection of the legions 
in Gaul, 152, 153. Sends reinforcements 
into Gaul, 174. 

Mull of Galloway, Agrioola's view of Ire- 
land from the, vii. 326. 

Miunmius Lupercus, commander in Lower 
Germany, sent against Civilis, vii. 160. 
Driven by CiviUs from the island of the 
Batavi into Castra Vetera, 161. Besieged 
in Castra Vetera. 162. Sent captive to 
the prophetess Veleda, but dangfalered 
on the way to Lippe, 174. 

Munda, battie of, ii. 381, 882. 

Mundus, Dedus, and Paulina, story of, vi. 
426. 

Murons, L. Statins, joins the oonspiratna 
after Caesar's murder, iii. 66. Places 
himsdf under the orders of Cassias, 162. 
Conmiands the republican fleets, 221. 
Cuts ofE two triumviral legions, 229. 

Mureua, L. Lidnius, his nnsucoessful at- 
tempts to reduce the Cilician pirates, i. 
86. Elected consul, 130. Proeecnfeed 
unsuccessfully for bribery by SolpidaB, 
130. 

Mureila,Licinins, joins aoonspinu^ against 
the life of Augustus, iii. 452 ; iv. 193. 

Museum, the Alexandrian, viii. 234. 

Musonius Rnfus harangues the Flavians, 
vii. 137. Exempted from proscnpUon 
by Veepaaiaa, vii. 281. 

MutUatioa of children, DomitiaB's law 
against, ViL 863-^64. 

Mntina, D. Brutus besteged by Antonins 
in, iii. 153. Attempts of the oonsols 
Hirtius and Fansa to xeUere him, 1C8, 
178. Battle betweeo the repahttcansand 
Antonius heforo, 172. 

Mylae, head-quarters of the Gessareaa fleet 
at, iii. 866. Defeat of the Pompetawa^ 
264, 

Mytileno, siege nLX 89. 
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NiSYniS, the champion of early Eoman 
literature, iii. 38. 

Namnetes, the, join a maritime oonfederacy 
a^rainst Caesar, i. 807. 

Narbo Martins, Roman colony at, i. 19, 
202. Devoted to the interests of the 
Boman aristocracy, ii. 105. 

Narbonensis, the stroi^ghold of the Pom- 
peian faction, ii. 105. Augrost^'s or- 
ganisation of the provincia Narbonensis, 
iv. 112e. 

KarcissuB, freedman and secretary of Clan- 
dius,yi.l42. His \vealth proverbial, 148. 
Accomplishes the ruin of Appius Sila- 
rius, 146. In league with Meesalina, 149. 
Flattered by Yitellius, 1^. Toms against 
Mesealina, and procures her destruction, 
168-176. Eecommends Claudius to re- 
marry ^lia Fetina, 177. Decline of his 
power, 197. Menaces Agrippina and 
Pallas, If 7. His reception by the legion- 
aries in Gaul, vi. 227. Probably the 
Narcissus of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Bomans, rvi. 11, 487. 

Nasamones, a Numidian people, revolt and 
are suppressed by the preetor, Flaocus, 
vli. 347. 

Nasiiiius, L., sent by Pompeins to lolieye 
the Masalians, ii. 204-206. 

Natural philosophy, acquaintance of the 
Bomans with, viiL 76. 

Naulochus, naval victozy of Agrippa off, 
liL 266, 815. 

Naomachia of Augustus, at Borne, v. 40. 

2!lavigation of the ancients, and the rate of 
travelling by sea, iv. 890. 

Navy, the, of Augustus, iv. 86. Mutiny of 
Yitellius's fleet at Misenum, vii. 129. 

NeapoUs, description of, in the time of 
Augustus, V. 16. 

Nemausus, the native place of the family 
of Antoninus Pius, viiL 212 noU, Ha- 
drian erects a basUica at, in honour of 
Flotina, 212. 

Nemi, floating palace on the lake of, yiii. 
126. 

Ners Come, town of, in Arabia, iv. 156. 

Neratius Priscus, desired by the senate as 
Trajan's successor, viii. \%T. 

Nero, son of Gtennanicus, affection of his 
oonsin Drusns for him, v. 808. Intro- 
duced by Tiberius to the senate, 816. 
Spies set by Sejanus to watch him, 344. 
Tiberius complains to the senate of him, 
856. Banished to the island of Pontia, 
358. 

Nero, Drusus Tiberins, father of the em- 
peror Tiberius, sides with L. Antonius 
in the war of Perusia, liL 241. Gives up 
his wife Livia to Augustus, 241. 

Nero (Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbns), at 
ten yesrs of age appears in the * Game 
of Troy,' vL 160. Betrothed to Octavia, 
daughter of Claudius and Messalina, 178, 
183. Seneca, the philosopher, appointed 
tils tutor, 183. Introduced to public dis- 
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tanctions, 188. Comes forward as the 
advocate of popular measures, 193. Mar- 
ried to Octavia, 194. Saluted emperor, 
201. Family character of his ancestors, 
the Domitii, 261. His parentage, 264. 
Misfortunes of his early years, 265. Pe- 
rils which surrounded him, 271. Struggle 
for influence over him : the senate, the 
tutor, the mother, 273. Pronounces the 
funereal oration over Claudius, 275. Fa- 
vourable impression made by his first 
epeech to the senate, 276. His intrigue 
with the freed-woman Acte, 279. His 
gradual progress in vice, 281. Seneca's 
praise of Nero's clemency, 282. Alarm 
and menaces of Agrippina, 283. Nero 
causes Britannicus to be poisoned, 286, 
287. Senecaaims at making him popular 
veith the senate, 289. Division between 
Nero and his mother, 290. The charges 
against her doclaved unfounded, 298. 
His dissolute amusements, 294. Conse- 
crates a temple to Claudius, and obtains 
a statue for his father Domitius, 296. 
Favourable characteristics of Nero's early 
government, 297. Liberality of his finan- 
cial measures, 298. Proposes to abolish 
the vsef^Toito, 300. Examination of what 
this proposal really imports, 801. Nero's 
policy gives satisfaction to the senate, 
304. No inquiry made into the irregu- 
larity of his priviite life, 305. The ' Quin- 
quennium Neronis,* 307. Nero's passion 
for Poppesa Sabina, 310. Murders his 
mother, 316, 317. His brutal behaviour 
to her corpse, 817. Attempts to justify 
himself to the senate, 818. His triumphal 
entry into Bome, 320. Gratifies the 
populace with shows, 321. Institutes' 
the Juvenalia, 822. Descends upon the 
stage, 323. Institutes the Neronia, 324. 
His insensibility to national feeling; 
causes of this, 327. His temperate pro- 
ceedings in cases of majesty and libel, 
829. Elevates Fenius Bufus and Tigd- 
linus, 883. Puts Bubellins Plautus and 
Cornelius Sulla to death, 335-337. Fur- 
ther development of Us cruelly, 387. 
Bepudiates Octavia and marries Poppeea, 
338, 339. His prosecution of wealthy 
freedmen, 841. Drives his chariot in the 
Circus Maximus, 842. His presence at 
Bome desired both by the populace and 
t^e senate, 843. Infamous debauchery 
publicly encouraged by him, 843. The 
great fire of Bome imputed by the popu- 
lace to Nero himself, 350. Nero the first 
persecutor of the Christians, at Bome, 
851, 443 ; viii. 148. The rebuilding of 
the city, vl. 854. Extension of Nero's 
palace, or golden bouse, 855. His exao 
tions and confiscations required to defray 
his expenses, 858. Discontent of the^ 
nobles, who form a conspiracy, and place 
Piso at their head, 863. Plans and names 
of the conspirators, 364. Discovery of 
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the plot, and piuiishment of the oon- 
qiiraton, 867-8()9. Nexx)'s performanoe 
in tbe theatre, 374. Death of Poppsea, 
S76. Her eulogy pronoonoed by Kero, 
S76. Who proscribes G. Oasaius and L. 
SUanos, 376. Pute Lucina Yetas and his 
family to death, 378. Destroys Pistos 
Thrasea and Barea Soranns, 886, e( seq. 
General religious toleration in his ruign, 
450. His goycmment supported by the 
▼olnptnousnesB and cruelty of the age, 
452. His figure and dress, vil. 3. His 
▼anity and love of admiration, 3. Ynlgar 
ideas of magnificence ; wants the ima- 
ginatiTe power of Caios Cssear, 5. His 
disregard of deoonun, 6. His supersti- 
tion, 6. His favourites Helius, TigeUi- 
nus, Doryphorus, and Sporus despised 
and shunned by the ui^r classes, 7. 
His impiety in bathing in the basin of 
the Aqua Marcia, 7. hIb cruelties capri- 
cious, not politic, like those of Tiberius, 

8, 9. His proscriptions of the senate, 

9. His visit to the East in A.D. 66, 26, 
27. Probableobjectof hisviBit,26. His 
progress through Greece described, 28. 
His triumphs at the Grecian games, 28. 
Proclaims the freedom of Achaia, 29. 
Projects cutting through the Isthmus of 
Corinth, but abandons the design, 29. 
Political motive of the visit ; jealousy of 
Corbulo, 30. Puts Corbulo to death, 31. 
Shrinks from visiting Athens and from 
initiation into the mysteries of Eleusis, 
82. Why the Bomans were Indignant at 
his acting and singing, 33, 34. Plunders 
Greece of her monuments of art, 34. En- 
trusts Home to the care of Helius during 
bis absence, 35. His triumphal entry 
into Rome, 36. Discontent in the pro- 
vinces, 38. Ylrginius, Yindex, andGalba, 
Maoer, and Fonteius conspire against 
him, 38-41. His vacillating humour on 
hearing of the conspiracy, 42, 43. His 
last hours and death, 44,48. Expectation 
of his return among both Bomans and 
Christians, 50. Measures fof the punish- 
ment of his favourites, 63. 

Kero, a pretending, in Domitlan's leign, 
supported by the Parthians, vii. 50, 348. 

lYeronia. games instituted by Nero, vi. 324. 

Nerva, H. Coooeius, negotiates terms of an 
arrangement between Octaviua and An- 
tonius, iii. 246. 

Nerva, M. Coooeius, accompanies Tiberius 
on quitting Home, v. 886. His reputation 
as a lawyer, 386. Yainly dissuaded from 
suicide by Tiberius, 387 ; vlil. 112. 

Kerva, M. Cocceius, son of the preceding, 
oondncts an inquiry into the conspiracy 
of Piso, vi. 370, Rewarded with a tri- 
lunphal statue, 870. 

Nerva, M. Cocceius, his life saved by a 
supco^tion of Domitian, vii. 411. 
Elected emperor bv the senate, viiL 1. 
His origin, life, and character^ 2, 4. Be- 
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calls the exiles, and prosecates the dela- 
tors, 6. His clemency, 8. His qoalitiea 
miaoonstrued, 10. His moderation min- 
gled with timidity, 8. Gon^iraCTr of 
Calpumius Crassns, 9. Mutiny of the 

Sraetorians, 10. Nerva gives way to thdr 
emands, but immediately adopts Trajan 
for his partner, 10, 11. His death, 13. 
His personal appearance, 13. ^a wisdom 
in adopting Trajan, 15. 

Nervii, a Belgic tribe, i. 233. Join a con- 
federacy against the Bomans, 281. Sur- 
prise Ceesar's camp, 289. 

Nicaea besieged by the Ligurians, i. 199. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, oedcs his 
dominions to Borne, iv. 161. 

Nicopolis, the Actian, site of, iiL 317, 328. 

Nicopolis, the Egyptian, founded, iii. 354. 

Nigidins, the astrologer, his prophepy re- 
specting Octavius, ilL 107. 

Nigrinus, put to death by tbe senate for 
conspiring against Hadrian, viii. 196. 

NUe, battle of the, ii. 321 , 323. The canal 
from to the Bed Sea repaired byPetronina, 
It. 157. Exploration of the country 900 
miles above Syeno in the time of Nero, 
vii. 26. 

Nisibis taken l^ Trajan, Tiil. 163. 

Niames, amphitheatre at, built, viii. 270. 

Norbanus, commands a division of the 
triumvirs' forces in Macedonia, iii. 221. 

Noricans, the, defeated by P. Silias,iv. 221. 

Normandy, tribes of, subdued by the Bo- 
mans, i. 311. 

Noviodnnum (Nevrars), capital of the Snes- 
siones, besieged and taken by Ciesar, L 
285 ; ii. 48. Destroyed by the Gauls, 57. 

Novius, the qnaeetor, his punishment, i. 
142. 

Numidia reduced by Oaesar to the form of 
a province, ii. 367. 

Nymphea, bath houses on the margin of 
the Alban lake, viii. 126. 

Nymphidlus Sabinua, prefect of the prseto- 
rians, deserts Nero, vii. 45. Offers ta 
support Galba, 64. His offer rejected, 
54. His attempt to aeiz3 the empke, 54. 
£Uled by the pnetoiians, 65. 

OBELISE, the first, Introdnoed faito 
Europe, iy. 78. 

Obodee, king of the Nabathiaan Arabs, it. 
153, 171. 

Obultronius, his pretenslonBto the empire, 
vii. 55. 

Octavia, own sister of Octavius, and wife 
(1) of Maroellus and (2) of M. Antoniua, 
iii. 246. Her virtues, 348. Her son.M. 
Maroellus, 253. Winters with Antonins 
at Athens (A.u. 715-716), 864. Left with 
her brother by Antonius as a pledge of 
amity, 263. Brings mbn and mon^ to 
Antonius, but is commanded to remain 
at Athens, 291. Betnms to Borne, 292. 
Her reception there, 393. Takes obaxga 
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of her own and Fulvia'g children by An- 
tonius, 292. Divorced by Autonius, 310, 
312. BeBpeet paid by AngustuB to her, 
IV. 147. Her son Marcellus married to 
Julia, her younger daughter Marcella to 
Agrippa, 1-85. Reg»^ entertained by 
the Romans for her, 186. Virgil's lines 
on the death of her son MarceUu3 recited 
to her, 192. Her death, 247. Extraordi- 
Dary honours paid to her memory, 247. 
Her elder daughter Marcella married to 
Julius Antonios, iii. 344 note ; iv. 195, 
247 note. 

Octavia, daughter of Clandins and Meesa< 
lina, prevented from seeing her father, 
vl, 173. Betrothed to Nero, 178, 183* 
Married to him, 194. Her fall, banish- 
ment, and death, vi. 331-341. 

Octavius, C. See Augustus. 

Octavins, serves under Crassns in the war 
against the Parthians, ii. 23. Commands 
a Pompeian fleet, ii. 309. Cuts off Ga- 
binius's supplies, 325. Compelled to 
sail for Africa, 326. 

Octodums, capital of the Veragri, i. 303. 
Occupied by S. Galba, 304. 

CEnomaus, one of the leaders of the revolted 
gladiators, i. 39 note. 

Oligarchy of Eome. See Patricians. 

Olympieum, the, at Athens, completed by 
Hadrian, viii. 219, 220. 

Ombi and Tentyra, the bloody quarrel of, 
viii. 239. 

Opimins, the oonsul, defeats the Lignrians, 
i.20O. 

Oppiua, C, a friend of Ctesar's, his cha- 
racter, ii. 419. 

Oratory, character of Roman, iii. 41. 

Orbis pictus, or map of the world, of Ag- 
rippa, iv. 43, 401. 

Orcini, or Charonitie, origin of the name, 
iii. 98. 

Orestilla, wife of Cn. Piso, divorced, es- 
poused, and repudiated by Caius Caesar, 
vi. 36. 

Orgetorix, a chieftain of the Helvetii, his 
ambition, i. 248. His intrigrues and 
sadden death, 249, 250. 

Orodes, king of Parthia, complains of the 
invasion of Crassns, ii. 11. Attacks 
Artabazes, king of Armenia, 18. The 
head and hand of Crassus sent to him by 
his general Surenas, 25. Comes to 
terms with Artabazes, 26. Throws the 
Roman ambassador Hirms into chains, 
299. Invades Syria, iii. 255. Abdicates 
and is murdered by his son Phraates, 287. 

Oeismii, the, compelled to submit to the 
Romans, i. 297. Join a maritime con- 
federacy against the Romans, 307. 

Ostia, harbour of, insulted by the Cilidan 
pirates, L 36 note. The new haven of 
Claudius, vi. 128. 

Ostorius Scapula, his campaigns in Britain, 
vi. 235, et seq. Founds the colony of 
Camnlodunnm, 287. Defeats Caractacus, 
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S42. His death, 246. His son destroyed 
by Nero, 381. 

Otho, Salvius, companion of Nero's yonth, 
vi. 280. Husband of Poppiea, 310. 
Governs Lusitania ten years, 310 ; vii. 
64. Declares for Galba, 42. Moitified 
by Galba's adopting Piso, he aspires to 
the empire, 64. Tampers with the sol- 
diers, 65. Goes to the praetorian camp, 
68. Proclaimed emperor by the guards, 
and leads them to the Forum, 70-72, 
Galba assassinated, 72. Otho hailed as 
Otho-Nero by the populace, 77. Threat- 
ened with a rival in Yitellius, 78. Yi- 
tellius marches southward to contrat the 
empire, 84, et seq. Otho oifers terms, but 
prepares for war, 87. His government 
conciliatory to the senate and the pro- 
vinces, 89. The senate snspected of 
treachery to him, 90. He meets his 
danger manfully and ably, 92. Distrusts 
his officers, 93. Throws off his dissolute 
habits and marches at the head of his 
troops, 94. Operations of Ids fleet on 
the Ligurian coast, 95. At Plaoentia 
and Bedriacum, 96. Defeated at Bedri- 
acum, 99. Declines to renew the contest, 
and stabs himself, 100, 102. Motives for 
his suicide, 102. 

Ovid, banishment of, iv. 830. Speculations 
on its canse, 330, 333. Character of his 
poetry, 331 . An imitator of Parthenins, 
V. 124. Survey of his poems, 134, 128. 
Suffered to languish in exile by Tibe- 
rius, V. 154. His death, 128. Compared 
with Statins, viii. 81. 

Ox3'bii, a Ligurian tribe, marked out for 
Roman vengeance, i. 200. 



PACONITJS AGRIPPINTTS rfiarged by 
Nero with dereliction of his senatorial 
duties, vi. 392. His punishment, 393. 

Pacorus, I., king of Parthia, marries a 
daughter of Artabazes, ii. 26. Defeated 
by Cassius, ii. 93. Invades Syria, iii. 
255. Slain, 256. 

Pacorus II., king of Parthia, his inter- 
ference with Armenia, viU. 153. Forms 
relations with Decebalus, 154. His 
death, 154. 

Paemani, a Belgic tribe, i. 233. Join the 
confederacy formed against the Romans, 
281. 

Paenius Poatnmus, commander of the 2nd 
legion in Britain, his cowardice, vi. 25ft. 
Commits suicide, 358. 

Paetus, Ceeennius, entrusted with the com- 
mand in Cappadocia and Galatia, iv. 336. 
Two of his three legions taken by Yo- 
logeses, king of Parthia, 336. Recalled 
by the emperor, 836. 

Paetus Thrasea. See Thrasea. 

Palaces of the emperors, their vast extent, 
viii. 121. The Golden House of Nero^ 
vi. 855 ; vii. 272, 282 ; vm» 121. Shd 
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floating palace on the lake of Kemi, 
126. 

Palatine Hill, regarded by the Romans as 
the cradle of the city, i. 1. Contrast 
between it and the Aventine as sites for 
a city, 2. Demolition of Cicero's house 
on the, 820. Temple of Apollo built by 
Augustus on the, iv. 73. Description of 
it. in the time of Augustus, v. 24. 

Palestine, kingdom of, conferred upon 
Herod, iii. 254. Impoverished by its 
conquerors, 3G3. Peculiarity of its geo- 
graphical position, 3()3. Its liability to 
invasion, from ite configuration, 364. 
Progress and extent of the Hellenic ele- 
ment among its population, 367. An- 
tagonism of the Pharisees and Saddncees, 
371. The Pharisees the popular party, 
373. Division of Palestine between the 
sons of Herod the Great, v. 417. Revolt 
of the Jews in Palestine in the reign of 
Trajan, viii. 164, 172. Palestine placed 
under the control of Martins Turbo, 121. 

Palf urius Siu*a, struck by Vespasian from 
the senatorial roll, and turns Stoic and 
sycophant under Domitian, vii. 387. 

Pallas, freedman of Claudius, vi. 142. His 
wealth, 143. Extravagantly flattered by 
L. Yitellius, 156. Takes part against 
Messalina, 169. Supports Agrippina, 177. 
Becomes the paramour of Agrippina, 
184. His pretended vigour and its re- 
ward, 192. Protects his brother Felix 
against the Jews, 192. His intrigue 
with Agrippina, 197 ; vl. 275. Becomes 

. obnoxious to Nero, 276. And is dis- 
graced, 286. Acquitted, 294. Put to 
death by Nero, 341. 

Palma, Cornelius, governor of Syria, his 
conquests in Arabia, viii. 47. Sentenced 
to death by the senate for intriguing 
against Hadrian, 196. 

Pandateria, Julia, banished by Augustus 
to, iv. 279. 

Pandion, an Indian king, sends an em- 
bassy to Augustus, iv. 177. 

Pannonians, the, defeated by Octavius, iii. 
301. By P. Silius, Iv. 221. And by 
Agrippa, 228. Resume arms, 233. Ti- 
berius sent against them, 233. Subju- 
gated by Tiberius, 252. Fresh revolt of, 
in A.D. 6, 317. Defeated by Caecina, 318. 
Finally subjugated by Tiberius, 327. 
Discontent of the legions in Pannonia, 
V. 142. Drusus sent to quell the mutiny, 
142. Number of legions stationed in 
Pannonia in the time of Tiberius, 278. 

Pansa, Vibius, a friend of Caesar, his Epi- 
curean tenets, 11. 421. Designated con- 
sul for A.U. 711, 436 ; iii. 133. His in- 
dolence, 167. Joins his coUeagae Hirtius 
in the Cisalpine, 167. Unites with Hir- 
tius and Octavius to relieve Decimus In 
Mutina, 168. Mortally wounded at Fo- 
rum Gallorum, 172. His death at Bo- 
nonia, 180. 



Pantheon, building of the, iii. 421. Re- 
stored by Domitian, vii. 375. 

Pantomimes of the Romans, v. 68. 

Paper imported into Rome from Egypt, 
iv. 393. Manufacture of, at Rome, 394. 

Papirius, a knight, killed by Clodias,i. 
342. 

Papius, the tribune, his law de pereg^rims, 
LIOO. 

ParsBtonium shuts its gates against Auto- 
nius, iii. 332. 

Parental authority among the Romans, iii. 
28. 

Paris, the mime, put to death by Domitian 
for his intrigue with Domitia, vii. 366. 

Parks and gardens of the Romans, v. 66. 

Parthamasiris, son of Pacorus, king of 
Parthia, proposed by Chosroes as a can- 

, didate for the Armenian crown, viii. 155. 
Lays his diadem at Trajan's feet ; his 
dignified conduct in return for indignities 
offered him, and treacherous slaog^liter 
157, 160. 

Parthamaspates, placed by Trajan on the 
throne of Parthia, viii. 164. Crowned 
by Trajan at Cteslphon, 164. 

Parthia, rise of the monarchy of, ii. 1. 
Arsaoes, 2. The Parthian court at Se- 
leucia, 3. Parthian soldiers and their 
equipment, 4 note. The dynasty of the 
Arsacidse obnoxious to its Persian sub- 
jects, 6. Invasion of Parthia by Crassns, 
9. Preparations of the Parthians, 15. 
Their stratagem to mislead the enemy, 
16. Their general Surenas, 16, 17. En- 
gage the Romans, 20. Compel the Ro- 
mans to retreat, 21. Entice Cr^issos and 
his staff into a conference, and mttrder 
them, 24. Amuse their subjects with the 
spectacle of a mock triumph, 25. Threat- 
en an irruption into Roman territory, 
91. Cicero marches against them, 91. 
Their aggressions checked by Cassias, 93. 
Declaration of the Sibylline oracles that 
Parthia can only be conquered by a king. 
444. Expedition of Ventidius in Parthia, 
iii. 264, 256. Adventures of Q. Labienus, 
in Parthia, 255. Preparations of Anto- 
nius for war with Orodes, 254. Invasion 
of the Parthians in Syria, 256. Defeated 
with the loss of their generals, 256. First 
campaign of Antonius against them, 25^7. 
His disastrous retreat, 289. The alliance 
of the king of Parthia courted by Anto- 
nius, 305. Parthian affairs settled by 
Octavius, 854; iv. 172. Condition of 
Parthia at the beginning of the reign of 
Augustus, 172. Who compels the resto- 
ration of the standards of Crassus, 173. 
Political characteristics of the Parthians, 
871. State of Parthia in A.D. 17, r. 178. 
The ascendancy of Rome in tjle Bast 
acknowledged by Parthia, vL 160. In- 
terference of Parthia with Armenia, viiL 
153. This interference resisted by Tra- 
jan, 154. Internal dissensions in Parthia^ 
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Which is invaded by Trajan, 162. The 
Parthians subdued by Trajan , 1 63. Who 
consents to restore the kingdom to a 
nominal sovereignty, 164. Visited by 
Hadrian, who arranges terms of peace 
and mntnsd forbearance, 213. Victories 
of Avidius Caasius over the Parthians, 
326. 

Parthian games instituted in honour of 
Trajan, viii. 191. 

Parthenius of Nicsea, brought captive to 
Home during the Mithridatic war, v. 
124. Gallas and Virgil among his dis- 
ciples: imitated by Ovid and admired 
by Tiberius, 124. 

Paasienus, his remark on Caligula, v. 898. 

Patemus, lieutenant of M. Aurelius, his 
victory over the barbarians, viii. 846. 

Patiscus, joins the conspirators after Cae- 
sar's murder, iii. 65. 

PeUria carere, what the Bomans meuit by, 
v. 337. 

Patricians and plebeians, struggle between 
th«, i. 6. The contest transferred to the 
richer and poorer classes, 9. The Licinian 
rogations and the agnuian laws of the 
Gracchi, 10. Triumph of the popular 
party, 14. Beaction in favour of the 
oligarchy under Sulla, 16. Corruption 
of the provincial governors, 21. Moral 
superiority of the knights to the senators, 
42. Position and poUcy of the senatorial 
party upon the death of Sulla, 49. Compo- 
sition of the oligarchy, 61 . Origin of the 
patricians, and their division into fami- 
lies, 51. Nature of the education of the 
Roman nobles, 61 note. In what nobility 
properly consisted, 62. The number of 
the senate fixed by Sulla at 600, 63. The 
great offices of state shared by only a 
few houses, 64. Character of the prin- 
cipal oligarchical leaders, 55. Character 
of the nobles as a class, 74. Their osten- 
tation coupled with want of refinement, 
76. Ferocity of the younger nobility, 78. 
The oomm»id of the national armies re- 
tained by the nobles, 79. Growth of the 
strength of the popular party, and fears 
and dangers of the patricians, 81. In- 
dignation of the nr^bles at the restoration 
of the trophies of Marius, 98. Their 
retaliation, 99. "Weapons of the popular 
party in Cassar's hands, 100, 104, 108. 
Destruction of the civil influence of the 
nobles, 109. Who seek to implicate 
Caesar and Crassus in a charge of con- 
spiracy, 110. Failure of the attempt, 
1 16. Violence of the nobles and discon- 
tent of the people, 121. Their extrava- 
e^ance and profuseness, 124. Their pre- 
parations against the designs imputed 
to Pompeius, 188. Harassed by Csesar 
and Metellus Nepos, 139. Triumph of 
tho nobles in the Forum, 141. Cssar 
insulted by the nobles, who are compelled 
to make reparation, 141. Attempts of 



the patricians to turn the profanity of 
Clodius to political account, 146, 147. 
Failure of their proceedings against Clo- 
dius, 161. Their violent contest with 
Caesar, 174. Caesar's agrarian bill forced 
upon them, 175. Their ingratitude to 
the Allobroges, 217. Competition of the 
nobles in the commission for the settle- 
ment of Egyptian affairs, 883. The 
nobles abandoned by Cioero, 367. Their 
power as a class overawed by the enor- 
mous resources of individuals in the 
state, 386. Their selfishness and blind- 
ness in the crisis of their fate, ii. 82. 
The alliance of the oligarchy coorted by 
the consul Cn. Pompans, 82. Dissatis- 
faction of the nobles at the inaction of 
Pompeius, 119. Prepare to oppose Cae- 
sar's measures by force, 123. Their 
forces, 1 23-1 25. Assign the provinces to 
the leaders of the senate, 126. Their 
indignation at the abandonment of Italy 
by Pompeius, 164. Their muster in 
Pompcius's camp, 242. Their arrogance, 
intrigue, and mutual jealousies, 281,288. 
Their dissatisfaction with Cicero, 283. 
Make their Bubmission to Caesar, 337. 
Their adulation of him, 412. Decision 
of the senate respecting his murderers, 
iii. 72. The nobles reassured by the mo- 
deration of Antonius, 90. Conservation 
of the patrician caste, iv. 66. The prin- 
ciple of adoption, 68. Increase of the 
patrician houses at the commencement 
of the empire, 60. Beligious functions 
of patrician houses, 70. The mansions 
of the nobles in Rome described, 47. 
Sketch of a Roman noble's mode of pass- 
ing a day, 78. His business of the 
morning, 79. His midday siesta, 80. 
His afternoon: the field of Mars, 81. 
His evening: the supper, 82. Horace 
employed by Augustus to recommend 
moderation and contentment to the rest- 
less nobles, 1 1 8. Their licentiousness as 
a class, V. 877. Spite of the emperor 
Caius against their insignia, vi. 69. His 
bantering humorar and systematic perse- 
cution of them, 72. State of patrician 
education in the 2nd century of the 
Christian era, 266 . Vicious moral train- 
ing of the young nobles, 270. Growing 
discontent of the class in the latter part 
of the reign of Nero, 862. Impoverish- 
ment of the old families at the time of 
the Claudian Caesars, vii. 11. But 
general wealth of the upper classes, 11. 
Trajan's measures for maintaining the 
dignity of the senate, viii. 60. Examples 
of the habits of the more refined and in- 
telligent among the nobles, 116. Magni- 
ficence of their dwellings, 120. Review 
of the position of the nobles in the age 
of the Flavians, 299, a seq. 
Paul, St., special applicability of his teach- 
ing to the Jews and pros^rtes at Rome, 
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vi. 486. His Epistle to the Bomans, and 
tradition of hisinterooime with Burrhua 
or Scneoa, 437, 439. His impriaonment 
at Rome, 439. Set at liberty. 442. 
Story of bis return to, and decapitation 
at. Borne, 449. 

Paullinns, Suetonius, bia oonqueats in 
Britain, vi. 250, et »eq. BemoTed from 
his command, 369. 

Paolna Julius, put to death for insabordi- 
nation, tU. 11^. 

PauluB, L. ^milins, elected consul, ii. 96. 
Proecribed by the triumvirs, iii. 197. 

Panlus, L. iBmilius, grand-nephew of 
Lepidus, marries Julia grand-daughter 
of A ugustus, iv. 828. Banishment of his 
wife, 329. 

Pax Bomana, or idea of universal peace, iv. 
425. Troops and fortifications by which 
this peace was secured, 436. War of 
opinion silently generated beneath the 
surface of the Roman peace, 427. 

Pearls of the coast of Britain, i. 413. 

Pedius, Q., a triumph granted to, ii. 437. 
Elected consul with Octaviua, iii. 189. 
Notice of him, 189. Proposes a bill for 
the condemnation of Caesar's murderers, 
190. Proposes the restoration to favour 
of Antonins and Lepidus, 191. Allayn 
the fears of the citizens, 198. Dies sud- 
denly, 199. 

Pedo AlbinovanuB, his poem on Drusos's 
expedition into Germany, iv. 244 note. 

Pedo, consul, lost in the earthquake at 
Antioch, vUi. IM. 

Pegasus, prefect of the city under Domi- 
tian, vii. 398. 

Pella, L., his profligate corruption, iii. 236. 

Pelusium taken by Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, u. 821. 

Penea reduced by Vespasian, vii. 211. 

Pergamns, exactions of Antoniua in, iii. 
235. 

Periplus of the Euxine and Erytbnean 
seas, ascribed to Arrian, viii. 268. 

Perpema, compelled by his soldiers to take 
them over to Sertorius, i. 26. Assas- 
sinates S^i»rius, and takes command of 
the revolted Iberians, 29. Defeated by 
Cn. Pompeius, and put to death, 29. 

Persia, reign of the Arsacidas in, ii. 5. 

Fersius, Aulus, pupil of the stoic Comutns, 
his life and writings, vi. 460-462. C!om- 
pared with Juvenal, 456. 

Penisia, L. Antonius, besi^ied by Octaviua 
in. iii. 242. Famine in, 342. Capitu- 
lates, 243. Destroyed by fire, 243. 

Pestilence spread by' an army on its way 
from the East, viii. 332. Its disastrous 
effects on the empire, 358. 

Pctra, Pompeius blockaded within his 
lines by Ceesar at, iL 260. Operations 
before, 274. 

Petra, the rock-hewn city, chief emporium 
of the eastern trade with Rome, iv. 151. 
Acquired by the Romans, viii. 48, 



Petretna, H., defeats and deatroya CatOina 
and his army, L 129. Opposes the arrest 
of M. Cato, 178. Legatos of Pompeius 
in Spain, ii. 176. His campaign and 
ferocity, 177, 303. Joins the defeated 
Pompdaos at Patrse, 844. Defeats 
Cfsaar In Numidia, 858. Slain by Jaba, 
865. 

Petronina Arbiter, «iitli9nliip of the * 8a- 
tirioon' of, vi. 385. 

Petronina, 0., prefect of Egypt, his im- 
provements in the province, iv. 158. 
Which he defends from an attack of the 
Ethiopians, 158. 

Petronins, C, governor of Bithynia, pro- 
scribed, vi. 883. His character and 
death, 888. 

Petronius, Roman governor of Jodea, or- 
dered to put up a statue of Galas in tbe 
temple of Jerusalem, vi. 47, 50. 

Petronins Tnrpilianus, his prefecture in 
Britain, vlL 831. 

Phodms, the fabnlist, supposed to haT« 
been a freedman of Tiberius, V. 410. His 
writings onnotioed for four oentn r i c a, 
410. 

Phagita, Comelins, seises Cieaar, i. 88 
note, 

Phaon, freedman of Nero, vii 46. 

Pharasmanes, king of the Alani, Hadrian's 
treatment of, vii. 477. 

Pharisees, their tenacity of the Iaw and 
national ideas, iii. 371. Their anta- 
gonism with the Sadducees, 371. But 
the Sadducees the popular party in Pa- 
lestine, 878. 

Phamaoea of Pontus, revolts against liia 
father Mithridates, i. 135. His treason 
rewarded with the kingdom of the Boe- 
poms, 186. Attempts to recover his 
father's empire, ii. 828. Defeats Gteaar'B 
lieutenant Oalvinus, 824. But defeated 
by Ciesar at Zela, 333. His death, 832. 

Pharos, the island of, the koy of Egypt by 
sea, ii. 317. Occupied by Ceasar, 817, 
831. 

PharsaJia, position of the armies of Cseaar 
and Pompeius in the plain of, iL 283. 
Defeat of Pompeius at, 393. * Pharsalla/ 
the, of Lucan, vi. 473 ; viii. 72. 

Philudelphus, king of Paphlafronia. an 
Antonian, goes over to the Ootaviaas, 
.iu. 819. 

Philagrns, the sophist, professor at Atinema. 
vui. 224. 

Philippic orations, the, of Cicero, analysed, 
iii. 136-178. 

PhUippi, bat le of, iii. 331, 330. 

Philippus, Maroius, his fish-ponds, L 77. 
Eleoted consul, 353. Goes into naoan- 
ing and refuses to Tpertorm his dnticp, 
861. Husband of Atla, and step-fatbier 
of Ootavius, Ii. 438 : ill. 104, 106. So- 1 
by the senate to treat with Antonins, 
156. 

Philippus, son of Herod the Great, maniBd 
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to his niece Herodias, vL 6. ftepudiated 
by his wife, 6. 
Philo Judaeus, his missioii to Cains Cffisar, 
vl. 46. Hia aooount of the interview 
with the emperor in the gardens of 
Maecenas, 48-50. 

PhilogonuB, betrays Cicero to his assassins, 
iii.207. 

Philopator, king of Gilida, dethroned by 
Angnstns, ir. 166. 

Philosophy and philosophers : alliance of 
philosophers at Rome, with religion and 
government, vi. 412. Attitude of oppo- 
sition to government first assumed by 
the Stoics under the empire, 418. Se- 
neca's political and moral teaching, 468. 
The philosophy of the Stoics, 460. No 
politioal philosophy in the writings of 
Persiils, 462. Lucan's ' Fharsalia,* 468. 
His views at philosophy. 466. Measures 
of Vespasian against the philosophers, 
■vli. 278. HeMdius Prisons the only 
martyr to philosophy, 280. Domitian's 
edicts against the phuoeophers, 867, 406. 
Mutual approximation of the sects of 
philosophy in the time of Trajan, vlii. 
106. The Stoics and the Epicureans, 106. 
Character of the professorial system 
established at the University of Athens, 
221^-224. 

Pbilostratus, his life of Apollonins un- 
worthy of credit, vlii. 228. 

Pboenlda, its submission to Pompeins, L 
136. 

Fhraatee, becomes king of Parthla, ill. 287. 
Overthrown by Tirldates, and has an 
asylum granted him by Octavius, 864. 

Phyllis, Domitian's nurse, her fidelity to 
his remains, vlii. 6. 

Pialia, establishment of the festival of tbe, 
viU. 262 note. 

Pictones, a Gallic tribe, 1. 222. Revolt of 
the, put down, 11. 71. , 

Pilatus, Pontius, procurator of Judaea, his 
government, recall, and banishment, t. 
419, 420. 

Pinarius refuses to admit Antonius into 
Paraetonium, Hi. 832. Hands over his 
conmiand to Cornelius Gallus, 385. 

Pincian Hill, the, described, v. 42. 

Pindams, freedman of Cassius, whom he 
kills. Hi. 228. 

Pinnes, the Ulyrlan chief, his revolt, It. 
818. Slain by his colleague Bito, 327. 

Pirates, CiUclan, origin of the, 1. 83. 
Causes of their prosperity, 84. Reduced 
by Pompeius, 36. 

Plrnstae, the, of the Tyro), 1. 412. 

Pisidia, given by Antonius to Amyntas, 
Ui. 264. 

Piao, C. Calpumius, charges preferred 
against him by Caesar, 1. 107. Implicated 
in the conspiracy of Catillna, 110. His 
death, 111. 

Piso, L. C^pumius, his daughter married 
to Caesar, i. 178. Elected oonsol, 179. 



His treatment of Cicero, 186. Clodius 
assigns him the provinces of Macedonia 
and Achaia, 824. Takes part with Clo- 
dius against Pompeius, 342. His recall 
obtained by Cioero, 860. Demands a 
public funeral for Caesar, ill. 72. Chief 
mourner, 82. His furious Invective 
against Antonius in the senate, 132. 
Sent by the senate to treat with Anto- 
nius, 166. 
Piso, Cn. Calpumius, appointed by Tibe- 
rius governor of Syria, v. 189. His 
pride. Insolence to Gkrmanlcus, and cor- 
ruption of the soldiers, 189-191. Under- 
takes the cause of the Parthian prince 
Tonones, 192. Overrides the regulations 
of (xermanicus, and prepares to quit his 
province, 194. Suspected of having poi- 
soned Oermanlcus, 198. His indecent 
exultation at the death of Oermanlcus, 

199. Claims the government of Syria, 

200. His violent measures, 200. Com- 
pelled by the friends of Oermanlcus to 
return to Rome, 201. Appeals to Tibe- 
rius, 206. His deliberate journey to 
Italy, 207. His trial and defence, 208. 
Deserted by his wife Flancina, he com- 
mits suicide, 214. .Rumour that he was 
put to death by Tiberius unfairly coun- 
tenanoed by Tacitus, 216. The sentence 
of the senate upon him mitigated by 
Tiberius, 216. Execution of his vdfe, 
890. 

Piao, On. Calpumius, his wife Orestilla 
taken from him by the emperor Cains, 
vi. 86. Restored to favour by Claudius 
and raised to the consulship, 868. Heads 
a conspiracy against Nero, 863. 

Piso Oalerlanus, son of the last, put to 
death by Mncianus, vii. 146. 

Piso Licinlanus, chosen by O^ba as his 
colleague in the empire, vlL 69. Pre- 
sented by Oalba to the soldiers, 62. The ^ 
adoption accepted with satisfaction by 
the senate, 62. Murdered by Otho, 73. 

Piao, L., cousin of the last, put to death, . 
vii. 146. 

PIbo, L., extinguishes an insurrection in 
Thrace and Maesia, iv. 258. Defends 
Cn. Piso diarged with murder, v. 210. 
Prefect of the dty and chief pontiff, his 
character, 391. 

PIbo, Pupius, consul, his behaviour In the 
affair of Clodius, 1. 147. 

Placentia, destroyed by the Oauls under 
Hamilcar, i. 197. Mutiny of Caesar's 
soldiers at, 11. 234. Held for Otho, vii. 
96. Unsuccessfully attacked by the Yi- 
tdlians, 96. 

Placldius, lieutenant of Vespasian, repulsed 
at Jotapata, vii. 208. 

Planasia, Agrippa Postumus banished to, 
iv. 326. 

Planclna, daughter of*Munatlns Plancus, 
vrife of Cn. Piso, v. 189. Her friendship 
with Livia Augusta, 189. The rival of 
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ik^ppina, 189. Her arrogant conduct 
in Syria, 191. Included in the accusa- 
tion of her husband of having poisoned 
Germanicus, 198. Separates her cause 
Ikom his, 214. Protected bv Livia, 216. 
But at last condemned by Tiberius, 390. 

PlancuB, IfunatiuB, brought to the bar of 
justio^, ii. 79. Nominated consul by 
Ceesar, 486. Commands in Further G-aul, 
ill. 1 50, 157, 162. Crosses the Rhone, but 
shrinks from attacking Antonius, 181. 
Joined by Decimus Brutus, 182. Goes 
over to the triumvirs, 182. Appointed 
consul, triumphs, and demands the pro- 
scription of his brother, 217. Fails to 
relieve L. Antonius in Perusia, 242. 
Flees with Fulvia to Athens, 244. In 
Syria, 270. Death of Sextus Pompeius 
ascribed to him, 270. His buffooneries 
in Alexandria, 296. Deserts Antonius, 
and divulges his will, 810. Founds 
Lugdnnum, iv. 129. 

Flautia Urgulanilla, married to Claudius, 
vi. 186. Repudiated for adultery, 136. 

PlautiusRufus, bis seditiousplacards pasted 
about Rome, iv. 822. 

Plautius Sylvanus, Tiberius's treatment of, 
v. 823. 

PlQb^ans and patricians, struggle between 
the, i. 6. Triumph of the popular party, 
14. Reaction in favour of the oligarchy 
under Sulla, 16, 49. 

Plennius, takes command of the remnant 
of the Pompeians in Lilybseum, iii. 267. 
Gains over Lepidus and his legions, 
267. 

Pliny the elder, his extraordinary literary 
activity, vl. 410. His death from the 
ernption of Vesuvius, vii. 304, 310. Pliny 
considered as a natural philosopher, viii. 
76. Account of him, and of his mode of 
life, as given by his nephew, 116-117. 

Pliny the younger, his description of the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, vii. 809-814. 
Patronized by Domitian, 394. His con- 
sulship, 394. His attack on Certus, viii. 
• 7. His * Panegyric on Trajan,' 26, 808. 
Account of hixn, his friends, ^nd corre- 
spondents, 102, 117. His mode of life, 
119. His Laurentine and Tuscan villas 
described, 121, 128. His letter to Trajan 
respecting his proceedings against the 
Christians, 144. His testimony tx) their 
virtues, 147, 808. 

Plotina, wife of Trftjan, her magnanimity, 
viii. 21. Favours Hadrian, IS*). Inter- 
cedes with Trajan for the adoption of 
Hadrian as his successor, 189. Her 
death, 212. The Basilica erected by 
Hadrian at Nemausus to her honour, 
212. 

Plutarch, his philosophical and historical 
works, lectures and opinions, viii. 227, 
228. Compared with Appian, 84. 

Poets, Roman, of scholastic training, viii. 

n. 



POMFEIUS 

Polemo, king of Pontus and the Boc^rm., 
favoured by Augfustus, iv. 168. 

Polemo, receives the throne of Cilida from 
Antonius, iii 254. 

Polemo, crowned king of Armenia by Ger 
manicus, v. 191. 

Polemon, the sophist, exempted from taxes 
by Trajan, viii. 225. The favourite of 
Hadrian, 225. Character of his eloquence, 
and death. 225. His rudeness to Anto- 
ninus Pius, 278. 

Police of Italy in the reign of Tiberias, v. 
278. 

Poll-tax, the, iv. 41. 

PoUio, C. Asinius, his escape from the 
massacre of the Romans by Juba, iii. 18. 
His spiteful detraction of Ciesar, iL 2^4. 
His Fervioes and character as a persona] 
friend of Caesar, 418. Receives the pro- 
vince of Further Spain, 487. Left to 
suppress a revolt under S^tus Pompeius, 
iii. 124. Commands for the republic in 
Spain , 1 62, 1 79. Shrinks from attacking 
Antonius and L^idus, 181. Appointed 
to command in the Transpadane pro- 
vince for Antonius, 289. Countenances 
the enterprise of L. Antonius, 242. 
Superseded in the Cisalpine by Alfenna 
Varus, 244. Negotiates terms between 
Antonius and Octavius, 246. Devotes 
himself to studious indolence, 283, 284. 
His library, founded for the use of the 
citizens, 808. Excused from arming 
against his friend Antonius, 319. 

PoUius, Statius's description of the Sur- 
rentine villa of, viU. 123. 

Polybius, the freedman of Angnstus, ^. 
141. 

Poly bins, a freedman of Claudius, vL 142. 
A friend of Seneca*, banished by Hessa- 
Una, 1 63. Seneca's ' Consolatio ad Poly- 
bium,' 208. 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, his martyr- 
dom, viii. 863. 

Polycletus, freedman of Vitellius, TiL 141. 

Pompeia, married to Caesar, L 100. Di- 
vorced by him for her intrigue with 
Clodius, 144, 151. Torture of her slave 
Abra, 161. 

Pompeii, city of, its destruction, first by 
an earthquake, and secondly by the lava 
of Vesuvius, vii. 807. Different aoooonts 
of the event, 307-310. 

Pompeii, family of the, traditions con- 
nected with the fall of the, iii. 271. 

Pompeiopolis, the name of Soli changed 
to, i. 36. 

Pompeius, Strabo, father of Cn. Pompeins, 
i. 59 note. Gives the Jus Latii to the 
Transpadanes, ii. 99. His interview with 
Scato, iii. 166. 

Pompeius, Cnnus, Magnus^ his contest 
with Sertorius in Spain, i. 27. Saved 
from total rout by Metellus, 28. Quells the 
revolt of the Iberians. 29, 60. Entrusted 
with the war with Mithridates, 32. Re- 
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dzoes the Cilidan pirates, 36. AaslsU in 
cmsbing the revolt of Spartacus, 41. 
His early history, 60-62. His policy, 62. 
Unites withCrassus and Cicero in trans- 
ferring the Jodida to the knights, 63. 
Powers conferred on him by the Ga- 
binian and Manilian Laws, 66. His war 
with Mithridates, 70, 184. Commence- 
ment of his intercourse with Caesar, 94. 
Suspected by the nobles, 131. Conquers 
Tigranes, 134. Desists from the pursuit 
of Mithridates, 135. Settles the affairs 
of Syria and Palestine, 1 36-138. Decides 
between the claims of Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus to the throne of Judea, iii. 
382. Preparations of the nobles against 
designs imputed to him, i. 138. Betums 
to Italy, and disbands his army, 148. 
Reserved towards the senate and Cicero, 
148, 149. Presses the senate to ratify his 
his acts, 168. His triumphs, 158. The 
first Koman represented by a naked 
statue, 160 note. His demands for an 
agrarian law, 160. Intrigues for his 
own aggrandizement, 158 • 164. Divorces 
his wife Mucia, 161. His weakness, dis- 
simulation, and overtures to Caesar, 164- 
168. The nominal head of the first 
triumvirate, 169. Conspiracy alleged by 
Yettins against his wife, 176. Offers his 
hand to Julia, Caesar's daughter, 178. 
The senate warned by Cato against him, 
178. His behaviour to Cicero, 185-187. 
Beduces the Gauls to subjection, 217. 
His villa at Tusculum, 823. Turns 
against Clodius, and assists in the recall 
of Cicero, 341-342. His commission for 
provisioning Rome, 845. His dissension 
with Crassus, 350. His anxiety to obtain 
the oonsulship, 852. Opposed by the 
existing consuls, 852. Reconciled to 
Crassus by Caesar's intervention, 355. 
Defended by Cicero, 859. Elected consul, 
862. Changes his policy, 863. Spain 
assigned to him, 368, 366. His danger 
at an election, 367. Seeks to ingratiate 
himself with the populace, 367. His 
theatre, 868. Governs Spain while re- 
maining in Rome, 869. His fresh dis- 
sensions with Crassus, 871. Foments 
the consular electoral confusions, 385. 
Death of his wife Julia, 387. His con- 
nection with Caesar weakened by this 
event, 887, 889, 436. Lends a legion to 
Caesar for his sixth xiampaign, 428. Re- 
turns to his aristocratic opinions, puts 
an end to the interregnum, and procures 
the election of the consuls, il. 29. The 
substance of the dictatorship thrust into 
his hands, 85. Declared sole consul and 
presides at the trial of Milo, 86. Com- 
pared with Sulla, 75. His reforms, con- 
duct at the head of aflWrs, and salutary 
administration, 77-82. Courts the oli- 
garchy, marries Cornelia, and takes her 
father Scipio for his colleague in the con- 



sulship, 82, 83. His inconsistent and arbi- 
trary conduct, and unfairness to Caesar, 
88. His double dealing with regard to 
Caesar's petition for the consulship, 86. 
SupportsthedecreeofM.Maroellus.aimed 
directly against Caesar, 97. His sickness 
at Neapolis, 101. Grief of the Italians, 
and enthusiasm at his recovery, 102, 103. 
Required by the senate to surrender a 
legion, 112. Demands a legion from 
Caesar, 113. Nominated guardian of the 
city, 114. His idle boast, 114. His in- 
action, and interview with Cicero, 119. 
His equivocal position and military force, 
125. Retires from Rome on the news of 
Caesar's passage of the Rubicon and con- 
ceals his plans, 135. Has an interview 
with Cicero at Formiae, 135. His want 
of principle, 137. His negotiations with 
Csesar, 140. Joined by Labienus at Tea- 
num, 141. FaUs back upon Luoeria, 144. 
Retreats to Brundisium and prepares to 
cross over to Epirus, 160. Quits Italy, 
151. Indignation of the nobles at his 
conduct, and probable motives for it, 
164-162. Proclaims war against Rome, 
162. Preparations of his lieutenants in 
Spain to meet Caesar, 178. Pompeius's 
road across the Pyrenees, 178. Sends L. 
Kasidius with a fleet to Massilla, 204. 
His position compared with that of 
Caesar, 237. Enumeration of his forces, 
239-241. Moves from Thessalonica, and 
forms lines before Dyrrachium, 261. 
Dislodged, but takes position at Petra, 
where he is blockaded by Caesar, 260. 
Maintains his ground and gains advan- 
tages at sea, 266 -267. Defeats the Caesa- 
reans before Petra, 274-276. Triumph 
of his military skill, 276. Exultation and 
violence of his parlizans, 277. Accepts 
the title of Imperator, but declines a 
general engagement, 277. Compelled by 
his partizans to follow Caesar into Thes- 
saly, 281-283. His position in the plain 
of PharsaUa, 288. Offers battle, 285. 
Routed and flies, 298, 294. Escapes to 
the sea coast, embarks, and takes up his 
wife Cornelia and his son Sextus at Les- 
bos, 299. Requests an asylum at Alex- 
andria, is invited to land, and treache- 
rously murdered, 302, 304. Reflectionson 
his death, 804. Final disposal of his re- 
mains, 306. Contrast between the posi- 
tion of Pompeius and Caesar as regards 
supreme power, iv. 48. 
Pompeius, Cnaeus, son of Magnus, brings 
reinforcements to his father from Alex- 
andria, ii. 240. His exploits at sea, 268. 
His violence to Cicero at Corcyra, 309. 
His estates confiscated by Caesar, 839. 
Joins Cato, and is left in, charge of the 
Pompeian fleet in the Lesser S^is, 844, 
845. Urged by Cato to revive the war 
in Spain, is repulsed in Mauretania, 
and takes refuge in the Baleaiic isles, 
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350. Sick in the Balearct, 368. Takes 
the command of the Pomp^ana in Spain, 
879. Views the contest as a private 
quarrel, 380. Is defeated at Munda by 
Cnaar, OTertaken, and slain, 381-382. 

Pompeius, Q., Bufus, tribune, grandson of 
Sulla, hia daughter Pompeia married to 
CsBsar, i. 98 note. Impriaoned by the 
senate, ii. 28. Brought to the bar of 
juatioe, 79. 

Pompeius Sextus, son of Magnus, aooom- 
paides his father from Pharsalia, ii. 299. 
His estate oonflacated by Caesar, 839. 
Plies with Cornelia to Africa, 344. Sole 
survivor of the senatorian leaders, 382. 
Asinins Pollio sent against him, 437. 
His struggle against the Ca?8arean lieu- 
tenants in Spain, iii. 61. His suocesses 
in the south of Spain, 124. Appointed 
to the command of the republican navy, 
185. Raises the standard of liberty in 
Macedonia, 203. Seizes upon Sicily, 220, 
235, 245. Octavius arms against him, 
221. Defeats Salvidienus, 221. His in- 
creasing power in the islanda, 242. Joins 
Antouius against Octavius, 245. Hovers 
round the coast of Lucania and Apulia, 
245. His character as drawn by Yelleius, 
249. Accepts overtures from the trium- 
Ttrs, and admitted into partnership with 
them by the treaty of Misennm, 251. 
Breaks the treaty, 257. Defeats Octavius, 

259. But does not profit by his victory, 

260. Again defeats Octavius, 265. 
Routed by Agrippa, and escapes into the 
East, 266, 267. His subsequent career, 
capture by the Antonians, and death, 
269-271. 

Pomponia Grascina, an early Christian 
story of, vi. 441. 

Pomponianus put to death by DomiUan, 
vu. 406. 

Pons ^lii (Newcastle-on-Tyne), viiL 207. 

Pont du Gard, construction of the aqueduct 
of the, viii. 270. 

PonticuB, his martyrdom at Lyons, viii. 
363. 

Pontifex Mazimus, Caesar elected to the 
oflBce of, i. 109. Lepidus elected. Im- 
portance of the supreuie pontificate, iii. 
457. The pontifices, e^ones, quinde- 
cemvirs, and augurs, 457. Augustus 
pontiff, 457. 

Pontiffs, college of, duties of the, iii. 457. 

Pontius Aquila, his rudeness to Caesar, ii. 
431. 

Pontius Pilatns. Bee Pilatus. 

Pontus, kingdom of, given by Antonius to 
a son of Phamaoes, iii. 254. 

Popilins puts Cicero to death, iii. 205. 

Popproa, her connection with Valerius Asia- 
ticus, vi. 154. Commits suicide, 155. 

Poppsea Sabina, wife (1) of Rufius Crispi- 
nua, (2) of Otho, vl. 309. Her beauty, 
character, and intrigue with Nero, 310. 
Exasperates him against Agrippina, 312. 
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Demands Octavia's death, 338. Har- 
ries Nero, 339. Her death and divine j 
honours paid her, 375 ; viL 48. 
Population of Rome, accurate returns of, 
UL 408 ; iv. 408. Of the empire, 412. Of 
Italy, 413, 420. Of the provinces, 420, 
423. Ancient and modem population of 
the Roman dominions compared, 423- 
425. Approximate estimate of the po- 
pulation of Rome : I, From the azea-of 
the city, v. 50. And extent of the sub- 
urbs, 51. 2, From the recorded number 
of houses, 53. 3, From the number of 
recipients of grain, 55. Exaggerations 
of ancient and modem authorities, 57. 
The circumstances of Rome do not admit 
of a very large population, 60. The po- 
pulation of the Roman provinces in tiie 
reign of Antoninus Pius, 74. Decrease 
of the population, and its causes, at the 
death of M. AureUus, viii. 352. See alto 



Porcia, wife of M. Bratus, iii. 119. Her 
courage and resolution, 121. Death of 
her husband, 231. Commits suicide, 232. 

Poms, an Indian king, sends an embassy 
to Augustus, iv. 175. 

Posidonius, his travels in Gaul, i. 218, 

Post system of the Roman empire, iv. 184. 

Postumus, helps to defray the expense of 
the shows in honour of Csesar, ilL 111. 

Potestas tribunitia, the, conferred on Au- 
gustus for life, iiL 423. 

Pothinna, the Greek eunuch, oonnaeUor of 
Ptolemaeus XII. of Egypt, ii. 301. Asks 
Caesar for time for payment of a debt 
due from Egypt to him, 312. Pat to 
death by Caesar, 318. 

Pothinus, his martyrdom at lorona, TiiL 
363. 

Praaspa, capital of Media Atropabene, be- 
sieged by Antonius, iiL 288. 

Praeneste, outbreak of the gladiators at, 
vi. 361. 

Praetorian cohorts, establishment of the, 
iv. 32. Number of, in the time of llbe- 
rius, T. 279. The praetorian camp estab- 
lished by Sejanus, 312. Cairy off Clau- 
dius to their camp and swear all^^ianoe 
to him,.vi. 100. The praetorians recmlted 
in Italy, vii. 14. Their pay and privi- 
leges, 15. Proclaim Otho onperor, and 
murder Galba and Piso, 67, 74. Dis- 
banded by Vitellius, 108. Re-embodied 
by Valens, 121. Their camp stormed 
and taken by the Flavians, 138. Oricrinal 
object of the praetorian guard, viiL 311. 
Its decline and fall, 312. 

Praetors, position and duties of the, under 
the empire, iv. 18. Character of tlieir 
perpetual edicts, viii. 293. 

Prasutagus, king of the loeni, submits to 
Rome, vi. 235. His death, 252. Indig- 
nities to Which his wife and children 
were submitted, 252. 

Prefect of the city, his duties undet tha 
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flmpire, It. 20. Ponnal institation of 
the prefecture of the city, 205. 
Prefects of the proTinoee, character of their 
edicts, viii. 294. 

FrisdaQna, conspires against Antoninos 
Pius, and slays himself, viii. 264. 

Priscus, Lutorius, found guilty of oonstmo- 
tive treason, and executed, v. 260. 

Priscus, prefect of the prsetorians, his sui- 
Gide, vii. 146. 

Procnlus, Scribonius, killed in the seiiate 
house, vi. 94. 

Proculus, put to death by Nero, -Wl. 81. 

Procnlus, Licinius, chosen prefect of the 
pxsetoridns, vii. 74. 

Prinoepe senatus, original import and pri- 
vileges of the, iii. 435. Its signification 
extended under the emperors, 488. 

Procillus, 0. Ysderius, thrown into chains 
by Ariovistns, 1. 272 note, Becovered, 
274. 

Proconsuls, their government of the pro- 
vinoes, and enormous patronage, i. 22. 
The proconsular imperium, its privileges 
and growth, iii. 428, 429. Payment of 
the proconsuls under the empire, iv. 25% 
Office of proconsul at the same period, 
96. Independent position of the, viL 16. 
Their government, 17. 

Professio, the, defined, iv. 405. 

Propertins, his losses by confiscation, iii. 
240; V. 120. His description of the 
t>attle of Actium, 328. Patronized 1^ 
ICsBoenas, 121. His versification, 121. 
An unskilful flatterer, 122. 

Property, original Roman law of. iii. 81. 
Affected by the decisions of the pnetors, 
82. Gradually modified by the principles 
of natural reason, 83. Taxes on the 
succession of property under the empire, 
iv. 45. 

Proscriptions, the first, decreed by law, 
i. 17. Thoseof Sulla, 43. Horror of the 
Bomans of the proscriptions of Sulla, 
11. 81. Those of the second triumvirate, 
iii. 197. Of Domitian, vii. 861, 405. 

Piotogenes, the delator, vi. 94. 

Province, the, the Roman possessions so 
called,, i. 19, 202. Its importance, 202. 
Lands in the Province demanded l^ the 
Cimbri and Teutones, 208. Oppression 
of the Province, 213. 

Fiovinoes, tiie Roman : Gallia Gisalpina, 
i. 18. Sicily, 19. Sardinia and Corsica, 
19. Spain, the Province, Narbo, and To- 
losa. 19. The provinces beyond the Adri- 
Wbio, 119. Relation of the provincials to 
Borne, 20. Government of the provinces, 
SI. Fiscal oppressions of the farmers of 
the revenues, 22. Wrongs and discon- 
tents of the provincials, 28. Breaking 
out of their discontent in various quar- 
ters, 34. Attempts of Lucullus to reform 
tbe provincial administration, 81. The 
Provinoe attacked by the Gaulish chief 
Prappea, 11. 71. Dedarea in favour of 
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Caesar, 310. Municipal Institutions la 
the provinces, iv. 29. Division of the 
provinoes into imperial and senatorial, 
80. Organization of the provinces by 
Augustus, 112. Tiberius's administra- 
tion, V. 280. Their condition in the 
time of Nero, vii. 14. Independent 
position of the proconsuls in the pro- 
vinces, 16. State of the provinoes and 
attitudes of the legions and their chietB 
at the accession of Galba, 57. Revolts 
in the early part of the reign of Vespa- 
sian, 154, et seq. Settied tranquillity in 
the Antonine era, vii. 259. Trafan's 
architectural works, viii. 51. His vigi- 
lance in the administration of the pro- 
vinces, 68. His journeys through the 
provinces, 201. Threatened disturbances 
on the frontiers in the beginning of the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. 265. Popula- 
tion of the provinoes in the relj^ of 
Antoninus Pius, 283. Constant degra- 
dation of the character of Roman dtisen- 
flhip in the provinces, 288. Character of 
the edicts of the prefects, 294. Methods 
and principles of law procedure, 295. 
Relations of Roman and native usage, 
296. Government of the provinoes by 
senators, 302. 

Ptolenuene Apion, surrenders the Cyze- 
naica to the Romans, iv. 148. 

Ptolemssus XI., king of Egypt, rebellion 
of his subjects, i. 830. Applies for the 
intervention of Rome, 330, 348. Cato's 
advice to him, 830. Resolution of Ga- 
binius to restore him to his throne, 378. 
The vacant throne bestowed by the 
population of Alexandria upon his 
daughter Berenice, 875. Restored by 
Gabinius, 376. Puts Berenice to death, 
876. Leaves his kingdom under the 
guardianship of Borne, 11. 800. His 
revenue, Ui. 357. 

PtolenuBOB XII., king of Bgypt, sncoeeds 
with his sister Cleopatra to the throne, 
11. 800. Their quarrels, 801. His 
treadheiT to Pompeins, 801, 302. Sum- 
moned by Caesar to Alexandria, 818. 
Kept in custody there, 318. Restored to 
his subjects by Caesar, 320. Immediatdy 
leads an attack upon Caesar's position, 
821. Defeated and drowned at the battle 
of the Nile, 322. 

Ptolemaeus XIII., visits Bome with his 
sister Cleopatra, 11. 410. His death, iii. 
288. 

Ptolemaeus, son of Antonius and Cleopatra, 
Roman provinces assigned by Antonius 
to, iii. 294. 

Ptolemaeus, son of Jnba, king of Maureta- 
nia, put to death by the emperor Caius, 
vi. 87. 

Ptolemaeus, Claudius, his great work on 
geography, viii. 267. 

Ptolemaeus, king of Cyprus, deprived of 
his kiAgdom, i. 836-828. 

F 
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Pohlicani, or fannen of the imblio rerve- 
nae, their oppresdoiis in the proviitces, 
i. 33. Attempts Off Lacnllus to reform 
their abases, 81, 82. 

Piiblicola, L. Gellias, appointed to the 
revired office of censor, L 66. 

PuteoU, Tialt of Csasar to Cicero st, 11. 
431. 

Pyrenees, military road of Pompeiiia a- 
oross the, ii. 177. 

Pythodoris, queen of Fontos and the Boa- 
phorns, her abilities, iv. 168. Mairiea 
Axobdans, king of Cappadoda, 168. 



QITADI, wan of M. Anrdlos with the, 
vlii. 836, 337, 339. 

QuadratoB, bishop of Athens, his ^wlogy 
for the Christians VBoeiyed by Hadrian, 
▼iU. 233. 

Quadratns, prefect of Syria, quells an in- 
surrection in Galilee, yli. 194. His dis- 
sensions with Corbuloand dismissal, 196. 

Qusestiones perpetuae. Institution of the, y. 
239. 

Quaestors, the, under the empire, iv. 19. 

Quarries, revenues derived from, iv. 44. 

Quindeoemvirs, their duties, iii. 457. 

* Quinquennium Neronis,' the, vi. 397, 806. 

. Qnintilian, perhaps the first schoolmaster 
who obtained the consular ornaments, 
278, 394. His origin, employments, and 
writings, viiL 74. Compared with Se- 
neca, 74-76. 

Quintilis, the month, its name changed to 
Juliu8,iii. lis. 123,460. 

Quirinal Hill, the, 1. 3. In the time of 
Augustus, V. 29. 

Quiritary proprietonhlp, embracing ex- 
emption from the land tax, reluctantly 
given by the emperors, viiL 285. 



RABIBTUS, the senator, prosecution of, 
i. 102. 

Rauraci, the, join the Helvetii, i. 250. 

Bavenna, Csasar stations himself at, ii. 117, 
129. Importance of, in Caesar's time, 129. 

Recitation, custom of, at Roman suppers, 
V. 89. 

B^flsters, statistical, of the empire, iv. 
405-108. 

Regni, a British tribe, their dwelling- 
plaoe, vi. 224. In friendly relation with 
the Romans, 227, 235. 

Regulus, Livineius, defends Cn. Fiso, t. 
210. 

Religion. Roman, its fundamental prin- 
ciple, iv. 64. Its invigoration undertaken 
by Augustus, 64. Religious functions 
of the patrician houses, 70. Augustus's 
restoration of the temples, 72. And of 
the popular worship of the Lares, 73. Va- 
.rieties of religion in the Roman empire, 
378. The vulgar notion of a deity, vi. 

- 20. Measures taken by Claudius for the 
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conservation of the natfoaal nligioii, 
123. Alliance of philosophy with leli- 
gion at Rome, vi. 412. Stoics and Stoi- 
cism, iii. 19 ; vi. 413. The revival of 
religion under Augustus to a great ex- 
tent a genuine movement, 420. Position 
of the Roman religion in i^atfon to the 
superstitians of Gaul and Syria respeo* 
tively, 423. Arrival ot the time for the 
appreciation of the idea of the Divine 
Unity, the essential dognuuof Judaism, 
428. General rellgfons toleration m 
Rome under Nero, 450. Stoicism and 
Christianity, 460. 

Remi, a Belgian tribe, tfaelr power, I. 280. 
Taken under Roman protection by Caesar, 
282. Their capital Blbracte, besieged 
by the confederate Belgae, 282. Devote 
themselves to Roman ioterests, 426. 

Rescripts and constitutions of Augustas, 
iii. 465. 

Revenue, Roman, mode of drawing the, 
i. 22. Fiscal oppressions, 24. Attempts 
of Lucullus to reform the abuses of the 
publicani, 32. Objects ot public ezpoi* 
diture under the commonwealth, iv. 37. 
Under the empire, 38. Sources of re- 
venue : 1, The public domains, 38. 2, 
The tributum, 40. 3, The capitatio, 41 . 
Mode of payment of the revenue, 42. 
Revenue derived from mines and quar- 
ries, 44. From salt works, fisheries, end 
forests, 44. Customs and excise, 45. 
Taxes on the succession of property and 
enfranchisement of slaves, 45. The 
public aorarium and the emperor's fiscos, 
46. 

Rhaetians, their formidable position, iv. 
220. Overthrown by Drusus, 231. 

Rhascupolis of Thrace joins Fompoyinthe 
civil war, U. 239. 

Rhetoricians, Greek, Cicero's character of 
the halls of the, i. 91. The schools of the 
rhetoricians in Rome, v. 91. 

Rhine, Roman chain of fortresses on the, 
iv. 239. Canal of Drusus from the Rhine 
to Lake Flevus, 243. Extension of the Bo- 
man government between the Rhine snd 
the Elbe, 339. The frontiers of the Bo- 
man empire finally bounded by the Rhine, 
V. 171. Number of legions stationed 
on the Rhine in the time of Augustas 
and Tiberius, 277. The emperor Caioa 
on the Rhine, and his mummeries there, 
vi. 79. Trajan's bridge over the Rliioe 
at Mainz, viii. 20. His rampart from 
the Rhine to the Danube, 22. 

Rhodes, nautical skiU of the people of, iL 
320. Chastised by the republicans, iiL 
222. Once mistress of the sea, iv. 163. 
Remarkable for its poor law, its arsenals, 
and its schools of philosophy, 163, 164. 
Tiberius's residence in, 274, 275. Deprived 
of its autonomy, vii. 271. 

Roads, military, of Agrippa, through Ganl, 
iv. 134. Over the Alps, 141. Roads and 
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. rate of travelling by land in the time of 
Augustus, 199-402. Description of the 
roads approaching Rome, v. 18. The 
Appian Way described, 21-23. The Fla- 
minian Way, 42. 

Borne, city of, local features of its original 
birthplace, i. 1. Its adaptation as a 
shelter to crime and rapine, 2. Native 
ferocity of its inhabitants, 3. Their 
hatred of foreigners, 8. Struggles be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians, 6. 
The contest transferred to the richer and 
poorer classes, 9. Proprietary enact- 
ments : the Licinian rogations and agra- 
rian laws of the Gracchi, 10. Concession 
of the Latin franchise to the Italian 
BllieB, 18. Triumph of the popular party 
at Rome contemporaneous with the en- 
franchisement of the Italians, 14. Oli- 
garchical reaction under Sulla, and 
ascendancy of the ezdosive or Roman 
policy, 16. Combinations of the foes and 
subjects of Rome against her power, 24. 
Threatened by Spartacus and his follow- 
ers, 41. Corruption of the government 
at home, 41. And venality and violence 
displayed at the elections, 42. Dissolute 
character of the mass of the free urban 
population, 42. Moral superiority of the 
Icnights to the senators, 42. Growth of 
a middle class, 43. Legal rights of the 
Homan, citizen, 44. Claims of the pro- 
-vincials to comprehension, 45. Gradual 
enlightenment of Roman statesmen, 46. 
Tendency towards a general fusion of 
races, 45. Contemporaneous manifesta- 
tion of Christianity and monarchy, 47. 
Development of the idea of unity, 47. 
Revolt of the citizens under L. Satur- 
ninus, 101. State of parties in Rome 
immediately after the conspiracy of 
Catiline, 128. Origin of the rapid tran- 
sition of the taste of the citizens from 
simplicity to luxury, 159, 160.' First 
transaction of the Romans beyond the 
AJps, 197. Comparison between the Ro- 
mans and Gauls in a military point of 
view, 299. View of the city from Tus- 
culum, in the time of Cicero, 322. 
Political nullity of the Roman women 
and their consequent security in times 
of revolution, 338. Riots of Clodius and 
Milo, 343. Pompeius appointed to an 
extraordinary commission for provision* 
ing the city, 345. Corrupt state of the 
city in the year u.c. 701,386. The laws 
of war as understood by the Romans, 432. 
interregnum : the tribunes prevent the 
election of consuls, ii. 27. Consuls elec- 
ted in the seventh month of the year, 
30. General opinion of the necessity of 
a dictator, 80. Riot and conflagration 
in the city on the death of Clodius, 34. 
Caesar's splendid buildings at Rome, 41. 
Exultation of the people at Caesar^s vic- 
tories, 41, 42. State of parties at Rome 
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during the consulship of M. Claudius 
Marcellus and S. Sulpicius Rufus, 95. 
Consternation of the city at Caesar's 
IMissage of the Rubicon, 131. The city 
evacuated by the senate, 134. War 
against Rome declared by Pompeius, 163. 
Ciesar repairs to Rome in person, 166. 
And plunders the sacred treasure in the 
temple of Saturn, 169. Administration 
of M. Lepidus in the city, 220. Announce- 
ment at Rome of the battle of Pharsalia 
and the death of Pompeius, 319. Cele- 
bration of Caesar's four triumphs, 372( 
Dedication of the Julian forum, 377. 
Tranquillity of the city during Caeswr's 
absence in Spain, 415. Rumours and an- 
ticipations, 424. Arrival of tidings of 
the victory of Munda, 425. Decrees 
passed in Caesar's honour, 426. His l&st 
triumph, 427. Adoption of the Etruscan 
institutions by the citizens, iii. 12. 
Character of the people, 14. The Etrus- 
can discipline gradually supplanted by 
the civilization of the Greeks, 16. Intro- 
duction of free-thinking at Rome, 22. 
Harmony of free-thinking with the 
spirit of the age, 22. Fatal influence of 
Oriental superstitions, 23. Austere prin- 
ciples of the old Roman law of family, 
26. Marriage, 27. Parental authority, 
28. Original law of property, 31. The 
beneficial effects of Greek philosophy 
confined to a small class, 35. Human 
sacrifices at Rome, 85. Influence of 
Greek on Roman literature, 36. Roman 
oratory, 41. Decay of military discipline, 
43. Corruption of the generals, 46. Con- 
sternation of the citizens on the death of 
Caesar, 49. Oecupation of Rome by 
Caesar's assassins, 51. His gardens be- 
yond the Tiber bequeathed to the people, 
79. Scene in the city at the funeral of 
Caesar, 82-89. Caesarean outbreaks in 
the city, and the consul Dolabella's treat- 
ment of them, 100-102. The shows 
exhibited by Octavius, 111. Exhibition 
of the Ludi Apollinares by Brutus, 122. 
Effect produced at Rome by Cicero's 
second Philippio, 150. Horrors produced 
by the proscription under the second 
triumvirate,- 200. Famine prices in B.C. 
40, 250. The triumvirs assailed in the 
Via Sacra, 250. Rejoicings in the city 
on the termination of the civil wars, 258. 
Order restored in the city by Octavius, 
275. Patrolled for the first time by a 
nocturnal police, 277. Decorations of 
Agrippa during his aedOeship, 302. State 
of the city during the absence of Octa- 
vius in the East, 389. A oenfius of the 
Roman people taken by Octavius, 408. 
The temple of Apollo on the Palatine 
Hill consecrated by him, 410. Building 
of the Pantheon, 421 . Events which led 
to conferring on Augustus the potesitu^ 
consulariiy 449. Legislative and ju^iak 
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fanetionti of the Honum people under 
the republic, 463. And under the em' 
pire, iv. 2. . The people deprived of the 
election of their magutntes, 4. Import- 
ance attached to the dne supply of grain 
to the city, 7. Diaastaroua policy of free 
distributionB of com, 8. Functions of 
the senate under the republic, 9. And 
of the knighto, 14. Position and func- 
tions of the executive ofllcers under the 
empire, 16-31. Establishment of a stand- 
ing army,- 81. The navy of Augustus, 
86. 1 Objects of public expenditure under 
the commonwealth, 86. Under the em- 
pire, 88. Tlie public revenue under the 
commonwealth and under the onpire, 37- 
45. Restoration of the temples of Augus- 
tus, 72. And of the popular worship of 
the Lares, 73. Worship of the god Ter- 
minus, 76. System of augural limitation 
■nd the consecration of bonndariea, 77. 
Marriage among the Romans, 79-89. 
Regulations of Augustus for the distinc- 
tion of classes, 90. His restrictions on 
the manumission of slaves, 91. The 
prospect of monarchy not discouraging 
to the Romans, 99. Fondness of the 
people for the games of the circus, 105. 
The people felicitate themadves on the 
signs of general peace and prosperity, 
106. Considerations on the soiuroe of 
Roman history at this period, 108. Brec- 
tion of the mausoleum of Augustus, 191. 
And of the theatre of MaroelluB, 191. 
State of affairs at Rome during the 
absence of Augustus in the East, 196. 
Enthusiasm on the return of Augustus, 
198. His Ludi Saeculares, 201. Institu- 
tion of the prefecture of the city, 204. 
The history of Rome assumes the chap 
raoter of a domestic drama, 263. The 
gardens of Maecenas on the Esquiline 
HiU, 264. The Accursed Field, 265. 
Ctonsternation at Rome on the outbreak 
of the Pannonians, Dalmatians, &c., 819. 
State of affairs in the dty at this 
period, 820. Discontent of the populace 
manifested in many ways, 320. Good 
humour restored by the games of Ti- 
berius, 822. State of popular feeling at 
the time of the banishment of Ovid, 
887. Temple of Concord dedicated by 
Tiberius, 851. The census of the year 
767 (A.D. 14), 857. Rome the emporium 
of the commerce of the Mediterranean 
Sea, 891. And the centre of communi- 
cations by land, 899. Survey of the city, 
as compared with other cities of the 
empire,, V. 3, et *eq. The life of the Ro- 
mans on the Campanian coast, 16. Ap. 
TOoaches to the city, 18. The roads, 18. 
The aqueducts, 19. Solitude of the 
country round Rome, 19. Tombs by the 
road-side, 20. The Via Appia, 21. En- 
tvance into Rome, 22. The seven hills, 
S8. The Palatine, 84. Its temples and 
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patrician residences, 25-29. The Qairi« 
nal, Viminal, and Bsqniline Hills, 29. 
The Arx and Capitolinm, 80. The temple 
of Jupiter Tarpdus, or Capitolinus, 31. 
The Clivus Ai^yll and Clivns Capitolinus, 
31. The Aventine Hill, 82. The Great 
Circus, 88. The walls of Servins, 38. 
The valleys of Rome, 84. The Fomm 
Romanum, 84, 87. The Ai^etum and 
Suburra, 87. The Forum of the Caesars, 
38. The VeMtbmm, 88. The Fomm 
Boarium, 89. The Transtiberine quar- 
ter, 89. The Campus Martins, 40. The 
Plncian Hill, 42. The population of the 
city ghiefly clustered in &e lower parts 
of he (Aty, 43. Style of domestic archi- 
tecture, 45. The temples, 46. The two 
classes of dweUings— the doauu and Hm 
insuUe, 47. The mansions of the nobles, 

47. The cabins of the poorer citizens, 

48. Approximate estimate of the popu- 
lation of Rome, 49. 1, From the area of 
the city, 50. Extent of the suburbs, 51. 
2, From the recorded number of houses, 
53. 8, From the number of recipients of 
grain, 55. Exaggeration of ancient and 
modem authorities on this subject, A7. 
The drcnmstanoesof Rome do not admit 
of a very large population, 60. Life in 
Rome, 62. The thronging of the streets, 
62. Trades exercised in them, 68. Crowds 
of loungers and gazers, 68. Interruption 
to traffic and paucity of thoroughfares, 
64. Demolition of houses, 65. Fires, 65. 
Inundations, 65. Places of recreation 
for the citizens: Parks and gardens, 66. 
Theatrical exhibitions, 66. Pantomime, 
68. Spectacles, 69. The amphitiieatre, 
70. The drcns, 72. Chariot races, 72. 
Exhibition of wild beasts, 78. Gladia- 
torial combats, 74. Sentiments of anti- 
quity on these bloody SfpectacleB, 75. 
Fondness of the Romans for the batii, 
and manners in them, 77, 78. The day 
of a Roman noble, 78. OoarBemess ol the 
luxury of the Roman table, 84. Cnsfcom 
of recitation, 87. Habits of dedama- 
tion,89. The schools of the rhetoricians^ 
91. The urban and pnetorian guards in 
the time of Tiberius, 279. Suppression 
of the Egyptian and Jewish rites in 
Rome by Tiberius, 286. His limitation 
of the light of a^lnm, 288. Flagrant 
dissipation of the times, 289. Despair of 
Tiberius of checking it by sumptuary 
enactments, 290. Shamelessness of both 
sexes, 291. The praetorian camp estab- 
lished by Sq'anus, 812. Its site and di- 
mensions, 818. The emperor Tiberius 
quits the city, 836. Disastrous oocnr- 
rences ascribed to his retirement, 341. 
Conflagration on the Cselian hill, 842. 
Progress of delation, 842. Confusion at 
Rome on the death of Sojanua, 871. Ko 
traces of the terrible reign of Tiberius 
visible among the popolaoe, 410. Bifid 
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■accession of execntioiis and confiBcations 
of the emperor Caius, vi. 83. Ck)l088al 
oonoeptions of this emperors buildings 
and architectural extravagances, 60. His 
aqueducts, 61. His imperial palace, 62. 
His bridge across the Velabrum, 62. The 
limits of the pomoerium extended by 
Claudius, 1 12. Public works of Claudius, 
126. Measures of this emperor for the 
amusement of the citizens, 129. Earth- 
quake at Borne in ▲.u. 800, 190. Failure 
of the harvest in the provinces, and bread 
riots in the city, 1 90. Increasing extrava- 
gance of the shows in the time of Nero, 
325, 842. His presence at Borne desired by 
both populace and senate, 348. Infamous 
debauchery publicly encouraged by him, 
843. The great fire of Bome, 345. Be- 
building of the city, 353. Extension of 
Nero's pidace, or golden house, 355. The 
ncdghbonrhood of Bome ravaged by 
storms and pestUence, 379. The idea of 
i^raamj familiar to the dtizens, 398. 
The Boman police repressive, not pre- 
ventive, 400. Freedom of thought among 
the citizens, 401. System of education 
independent of priests or magistrates, 
402. Literature of the Bomans, 405, €t 
seq. Alliance of philosophy at Bome 
with religion and government, 412. At- 
tractiveness of Stoicism to the noblest 
characters at Bome, 416. Position of the 
religion of Bome in relation to the super- 
stitions of Gaul and Syria respectively, 
4:23. The Syrian worship of the elements 
attractive to the lower order of women 
at Bome, 424-^427. And at length to the 
men alao, 426. The Jews at Bome, 428. 
Influence of their religion over the citi- 
zens, 428, et *eq. Spiritual pride of the 
Jewish freedmen in the city, 434. Be- 
oeption of Christianity among this class 
of Jews and their proselytes, 435. Nero's 
persecution of the Christians, 442, 448. 
Young Rome of the time of Nero, 468. 
The lazzaroni of the city, vii. 12. Go- 
verned by Helios during Nero's visit to 
Greece, 35. Nero's triumphal return, 86. 
TTneaednesB of the popular mind at Bome 
at the forthcoming struggle between 
Otho and Yitellius, 91. JBensualitv and 
licentiousness o£ the city in the reign of 
Vitellius, 121. Attack and defence of the 
Gafdtol by the Flavians and Yitellians, 
188. And conflagration of the temple, 
184. The cil7 stormed by Antonius 
Primus and the Flavians, 186. And 
Viteilins slain, 140. Places and honours 
divided by the Flavians among them- 
selves, 141. Decree of the senate for the 
restoration of the Capitol, 143. Strong 
measures of Mncianus in the city, 144. 
Foundation of the new Capitol, 148. 
Architectural works of the emperor Ves- 
tMudan, 275. Demolition of l^o's golden 
Iioiifle, 273, 283. Broction of the arch of 
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Titus, 282. And of Titus's baths, 282. 
Erection of the Colosseum, 284. Fire 
and pestilence at Bome in the reign of 
Titus, 299. Dedication of the Colosseum, 
300. Triumphal and other monuments 
of Domitian's successes, 846. His eques- 
trian colossus in the Forum, 846, 847. 
His buildings in Bome, 373. The cult 
of Isis and Cybele naturalized, 378. The 
populace of the city caressed by Domi- 
tian, 390. The reign of terror, and last 
mouths of this emperor, 407. Trajan's 
column, viii. 43, 46. His libraries, basi- 
lica, and temple, 46. The Ulpian Forum, 
48. Other buildings of Trajan in the 
city, 50. The catacombs, 142 Twte. Mag- 
nificence of the ^ows of Hadrian, 199. 
His establishment of the Athenaeum, 246. 
His buildings in the city, 246. The 
temple of Bome and Venus, 247. The 
Mausoleum or Moles Hadriani, 247. 
Buildings of Antoninus Pius, 270. Be- 
view of the political elonents of Boman 
society during the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, 281. The populace of the dty, 281. 
The Antonine column, 345. 
Bome, empire of, effect of the plunder of 
temples in the civil wars upon the circula- 
tion of money throughout the, iii. 394. Be- 
flection of the Bomans and their master 
(Augustus) upon their position towards 
each other, 400. The public revenue 
under the empire, iv. 37, 45. General 
tendency of recent events towards mo- 
narchy, 47, 50. Character of the sove- 
reignty of Augustus, 51. Harmonious 
action of the elements of power under 
the imperial regime, 51. Conception* of 
the Bomans of constitutional monarchy^ 
58. IndifEerence of the public mind on 
political questions, 57. Degradation of 
Boman sentiments by the mixture of 
races, 59. Expansion of the primitive 
ideal of Boman life, 62. Signs of mate- 
rial decay, 63. The fundimiental prin* 
ciple of the Boman religion still surviv- 
ing, 64. Its invigoration undertaken by 
Augustus, 64. The patrician class, its 
conservation and religious functions, 66, 
71. Unity of the Boman empire, 368. 
The three families of nations in the East, 
West, and North, 369. Their political 
characteristics contrasted, 871. The Bar- 
barian races of the West, 374. Elements 
of variety within the Boman empire, 374. 
I. Varieties of language, 375. Latin tljie 
official language of the whole empire, 376. 
Prevalence of Greek in the Eastern pro- 
vinces, 376. Preponderance of Latin in 
the Western provinces, 377. n. Varieties 
of religion, 378. Their local independ- 
ence, 380. in. Distinction of classes, 381. 
Citizens, subjects, and allies, 381. Slaves, 
381. Distinctions of condition in the 
provinces, 881. Independent commu- 
nities gradually redaoed to subjection^ 
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883, 884. Nunbers of the citizens, 884. 
Extension of the franchise by the manu- 
mission of daves, 88d. Indirect effect of 
slavery in combining the various classes 
of men together, 887. Elemoits of 
unity in the Roman empire, 888. Italy 
^e centre of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the Mediterranean Sea the centre of the 
empire, 388. Bome the emporium of the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, 891. 
Staples of commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean, 392. Uses of gold and silver 
among the Romans, 896. Effect of 
commerce in giving unity to the empire, 
897. Security of maritime commerce 
under the empire, 898. Rome the coitre 
of oommimications by land, 399. The 
orbis pictns, or map of the empire, iii. 
642 ; Iv. 401. Chorographical surveys, 
404. The census and the professio, 404. 
Statistical registers of the empire, 405. 
The Brevlarium Imperii of Augustus, 
407. Information possessed by the Ro- 
mans on the subject of population, 408. 
The Acts, or Journal, of the State, 410. 
Inquiry into the population of the em- 
pire, 412. The population of Italy, 412, 
420. The population of Italy com- 
pared with that of the provinces, 420. 
423. Ancient and modem population of 
the Roman dominions compared, 423. 
A view of the aggregate population 
advances the idea of unity, 424. The 
Pax Romana, or idea of univenal peace, 
425. Troops and fbrtiflcations by which 
this peace was secured, 426. Acquies- 
cence of the subject nations, 426. War 
of opinion silently generated beneath the 
surface of the Roman peace, 427. Survey 
of the great cities of the Roman empire, 
V. 1, 61. The frontiers of the empire 
finally bounded by the Rhine, 171. Pas- 
sion of the Romans for accusation, 266. 
The want under the empire of great and 
interesting topics of eloquence, 268. 
Cionsolidation of the Roman dominion 
under Tiberius, 276. Who follows the 
advice of Augustus in not extending the 
limits of Roman sovereignty, 276. Sta- 
tions of the legions under Tiberius, 277. 
Question of the succession to the empire 
in the latter years of Tiberius, 392. 
Death of Tiberius, 405. General state of 
peace and security in the provinces during 
his reign, 411, et seq. Philo's testimony 
to this fact, quoted, vi. 25. Extravagant 
luxury of the table in the time of the 
emperor Caius, 68. Population of the 
Roman empire in ▲.r. 800, 122. In- 
fluence of women in the government for 
the first time, 135. General purity and 
terseness of style of the Augustan writers, 
V. 96. Titus Livius, 96, Virgil, 100. 
Horace, 110, 114. Attempts of Augustus 
to correct the deterioration of manners 
^ among his courtiers, 112. Propertios, 
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120. Tibnilns, 122. Ovid, 124. The 
authority of the emperor and senate over 
matters of national usage, vi. 181. Sta^ 
of patrician education at the beginning 
of the Christian era, vi. 266. Nero's 
proposal to abolidi the vectigalia con- 
sidered, 800, et $eq. Melancholy reflec- 
tions of Tacitus on his task as a historian, 
880. Education of the Romans under . 
the empire, 405. The government of 
Nero supported by the voluptuousness 
and cruelty of the age, 452. Reflectioiis 
on the d^raved morality of the age, 

453. Ck>unteracting principles of virtue, 

454. Ck)ndition of the Roman senate 
under the Claudian Caesars, vii. 9. Im- 
poverishmoit of the old families at this 
period, 11. But general increase of 
wealth in the upper classes, 11. The 
commonalty divided into two classes: 
1. The clients of the old nobility, 12. 
3. The patronless proletaries; the lax- 
saroni of ancient Rome, 12. Condition 
of the provincials, 14. Preparations of 
Otho and Yitellius for civil war, 87. 
Character of the Flavian or Antonine 
period of Roman history, 254. The 
period deficient in records, 256. The 
temple of Janus shut by Vespasian, 257. 
Tranquillity of the provinces, 259. At- 
titude of the German tribes towards 
Rome, 834. Three groups of barbarianB 
on the northern frontier, on the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Ister, 335, 336. In- 
ternal history of Domitian's adminis- 
tration, 353. A decline of wealth per- 
ceptible in Italy, 870. Trajan's vigilance 
in the administration of the provinces, 
viii. 53. Prevalence of suicide in the 
time of Trajan, 107. Voluptuousness 
and coarseness of the period. 118. The 
tone of society corrupted by the soldiery, 
114. Mi^nificenoe of the dwellings of 
the nobles, 120. Principle o< decorating 
the exterior of Roman temples, but the 
interior of their dwellings^ ISO. Cob- 
siderations on the taste ei the Romans 
in building, 1 25. Decline of energy and 
disappearance of salient features of 
character among the Romans, 127. Ex- 
ceptional manliness of Trajan. Agrioola, 
and others, 127. General expectation «f 
a d^iverer favoured by Augustus and 
Vespasian, 184. Perils of the empire and 
question of the suooessioB at the death 
of Trajan, 169, 187. The great geogra- 
phical work of Claudius PtolemBas,268. 
The Itinerary of Antoninus, 268. Re* 
view of the epoch of Antosinus Pins, 
280-320. Popolatioii of the provinoeB in 
this reign, 288. Extenstonof the Bomsn 
franchise, 284^888. Progress of the 
empire towards uniformity, S91» sT #9. 
Decline of public spirit in the empire 
coincident with the perfection of juris- 
prudenoe, 288. Disturbaooes on tho 
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fronOersIn the leign of M. Attr^ns, 3S8. 
Inroads of the barbananii aJoag the 
whole Dumfaiaa frontier, 881. The em- 
pire depopulated by the pestit Amtonma, 
^3-884. Gompamtiye strength of the 
barbarians and the empire at the death 
of M. Aorelios, 849. Symptoms of de- 
cline of the empire, 851. Oontc!action«f 
monetary transactions from the dimi- 
nution of the circulating medium, 852. 
Decrease in the population, and substi- 
tution of slave for free labour, 852. Ef- 
fects of vice flowing £ram the institution 
of slavery, 353. Limits of material im- 
provement in ancient civilization, 356. 
The decline of Soman civilization dates 
from before the republic, 857. DisafitBous 
«ffectsof the pestUenoe and other national 
disturbances, 35& ' Despenate expedients 
f or resisthig the attacksof the barbatians, 
260. Bevival of suiierstitiousobservanoes, 
■860. Ftersecation of the Chnstians, 361. 
Beaction in favour of positive belief, 364. 
General hopelessness «f society at this 
period, 368. 

Boxolani, aggressloBsof the, in Dacia, viii. 
195. Hadrian takes the field against 
them, 195. Indnoed to setire within their 
own lines, 196. 

Bubellius Plautufl, great-great-grandsoaof 
Augustus, pretended conspiracy to raise 
liim to the throne, vi. 291. Put to death 
tj Kero, 885. 

Ilubioon,i:he, iL 130. Crossed by Ooeaar, 132L 

Bufus, put to death by Nero, vli. 81. 

Bullns, Servilina, the tribune, his agrarian 
law, L 104. 

Buscino, a GMlie eity, colonised by the 
Bomans, i. 214. 

ButupisB, or Bichboxough, Csesar'sGamp at, 
L415. 

SABAZIUS, oracle of, iii. 107. 
SabinA, wife of Hadrian, viiL 185. On 
ill terms with him, but accompanies him 
on his journeys, 211. The predlect Clarus 
and the secretary Suetonius disgraced for 
disrespect to her, 211. Visito Thebes, 
241. Her death, 250. 

Sabinus, Cornelius, his pretensions to the 
emigre, viL 55. 

Sabinus, Flavins, Vespalfaui's elder brother, 
nominated waxden of the city, vli. 74. 
Sends his cohorts to his brother's camp, 
108. Leader of the Flavian party at 
Borne, 130. Takes refuge in the oapitol, 
182. Slain, 136. 

Sabinus, Flavius, oousin of DomitJaiB, 
proscribed by the empemr, vii. 406. 

Sabinus, Jolius, joins a conspiracy to libe* 
rate Ganl, vii. 171. Defeated by the 
Sequani, 174. His pathetic story, 184. 

Sabinus, Nymphidius, prefect of the pne- 
torians, induces them to abandon Nero, 
viL 45. Destroyed by them for attempt- 
ing to MLee the empire, 54. 



Sabinofl, On»i<u« the praetor, alain by the 

Dacians, vli. 841. 
Sabinus, Q. Titnrius, serves under Cseear 

in Oaul, L 277, 808. Defeats the UnelU, 

311. Attacked by the Bbuxones, 421. 

EiUed l^ them, 422. 
Sabinus, one of the assassins of CaioB, 

commits suicide, vi. 103. 
Sabinus, the prefect, declares for Yitellins, 

vii. 103. 
Sabura, Juba's general, charged with the 

defence of Certa, ii. 855. Routed and 

slain by ^tins, 859. 
Sacrifices, human, in Eome, iii. 85. 
Sacrovir, Julius, the Dmid warrior, heads 

a revolt of the iBdui, 7. 805, 306. His 

defeat and death, 808u 
Sadala of Thrace, joins Pompeius in the 

civil war, ii. 239. 
Sadducees, their origin, opinions, and poli- 
tics, iii. 872-^74. Support John Hyroa- 

nus, 374. 
fieenia lex, for raising plebeian families to 

the patricute, iv. 70. 
Salary, origin of the term, iv. 24. Official 

payment of salaries under the empire, 24. 
Salassi, war of Octavius against the, iii. 

801. Their dwelling-place, iv. 141. 

Yarro's treachery and deetructioii of the 

whole tribe, 115, 144. 
Sallustius, the historian, his quarrel with 

Milo, iL 79. Proscribed by the censor 

Appius Claudius, 112. His pungent 

satirel, 113. Restored to the senate by 

GsBsar, 341. Bepnlsed by the mutinous 

soldiers in Campania, 842. Appointed 

proconsul of Numidia, 367. 
SaUuvii, territory of the, taken by the 

Bomans, i. 201. 
Salt-works, revenue derived from, iv. 44. 
Salvianus banished by Tiberius, v. 230. 
Salvidionus placed in command of a fleet by 

Octavius, iii. 22L Defeated by Sextus 

Pompeius, 221. Becalled from Spain by. 

Octavius, 242. 
Salvins, the tribune, murdered, iii. 201. 
Salyi, wan of Fulvius Flaocus against the, 

i. 200. 
Samarobriva (Amiens) , a dty of the BelgsB, 

i. 234. Assembly of Gaulish tribes at, 

419. Caesar at, 420, 426. 
Sameas, or Shammai, his remark respect- 
ing the cazeer of Herod the Oreat, iii. 

878. 
Samnites, the, defeated at Sentinum, L 195. 
Stunnium, admitted to the Latin franchise, 

L9. 
Samos seized by the Cilician pirates, i. 86. 

Deprived of his autonomy by Vespasian, 

viL 272. 
Samosata, capital of Oommagene, besieged 

by Ventidius, iU. 256. 
Santones, a GaUic tribe, L 222. 
Saragossa, the ancient C«sar-Augusta, iv. 

117. 
Sardinia, supply of grain from^to Borne, !• 
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19. The goYemment of, entrusted to 
CotU, ii. 127. Declares for Caesar, 165. 
State of the island in the time of Augus- 
tns, iv. 181. Its population at the com- 
mencement of the empire, 431. Four 
thousand Jews banished from Borne to 
Sardinia by Tiberius, v. 387. 

Sarmatjans, triumph of M. AureUus over 
the, viii. 846. Benewal of the war, 846. 

Sasema, his contribution towards the ex- 
pense of the shows in honour of Csasar, 

Satala, on the Lycus, occupied by Trajan, 
viii. 160, 161. 

Satrius Secundus reveals to Antonla the 
oonspirapy of Sejanus, v. 366. 

Saturn, temple of, in the Ci^itel, the trea- 
sury of Rome, plundered by Giemr, 11. 
169. 

Satuminus, G. Sentins, elected consul, lit. 
454. Suppresses a riot in the city, iv. 
196. Joins Tiberius against the Mar- 
oomanni, 816. 

Satuminus, L., heads a revolt in Home, i. 
101. KiUed,102. 

Satuminus, L. Antonius. See Antonius 
Satuminus. 

Sauromataa, submission of the, to Trajan, 
viii. 160. 

Scseva, the slave, kills L. Satuminus, i. 102. 

ScaevinnSyConspires with Fiso against Nero, 
vi. 365. Discloses the plot, 868. 

Scaevola, If udus, his answer to Sulpidus, 
iv. 98. 

Scsevola, Q., tribune, i. 887. Stops the 
elections for consuls by his intervention, 
887. 

Soantinian law, enforced l^ Domitian, vii. 
863. 

Bcaptius, agent of M. Brutus in Cyprus, 
his craelty at Salamis, i. 383. 

Scapula, commands the r^ublican insur- 
gents in Spain, ii. 369. 

Scaurus, Jfimilius, defeated and taken pri- 
soner by the Cimbri and Teutones, i. 
208. A candidate for the consulship, 
886. Appointed prineeps of the senate, 
iii. 436. 

Scaurus, M., taken prisoner at Actlum, but 
pazdoned, iii. 329. 

Sdpio, Q. CsBcilius Metellus, his daughter 
Cornelia married to Cn. Fompeius, ii. 82. 
Associated with Fompeius in the consul- 
ship, 83. Bestores the authority of the 
censors, 87. Commands for Fompeius 
in Macedonia, 266. Advances with his 
legions from Syria into Macedonia, 269. 
Plunders the tonple of Ephesus on his 
way, 271. Comp^ed by the Csesareans 
to entrench himself, 272. Shares the 
honour of the chief command with Fom- 
peius, 281. Aspires to the office of Fon- 
ttfex Majdmus, 283. Commands the 
centre at Fharsalia, 287. Becomes the 
leader of the Fompeians after the death 

> of Fompeius, 809. Sails from Fatrae for 



Africa, 810. Joins Yams-and Jnba then, 
844. His dispute with Yams at Utica, 
346. Has the chief command of the 
republican army, 348. Worsted by Cnsar 
at Uzita, 855. Completely def^ted by 
Csasar at Thapsus, 357. His death, 857, 
374. 
Soodra, in IHyiicum, made the boundary 
between the dominions of Octavius and 
Antonius, iii. 249. 
Scribonia, sister of Libo, married to Octa- 
vius, iii. 346. Divorced, 284. Accom- 
panies her daughter Julia in exile, iv, 
279. 
Scribonianus, Furius Camillus, oonspires 
with others against the life of Claodins, 
vL147^ Banished by Claudius, 191. 
Soythed chariots used by the Belgas, L 285. 

And by the Britons, 408. 
Sea-flghts exhibited by Claudius on the 

Lake Fudnus, vi. 181. 
Sebaste, the Cappadodan, founded by king 

Archelaus, iv. 169. 
Sebaste, in Falestine, visited by Agrippa, 

iv. 225. 
Seduni, their territory occupied by S. 

Galba, i. 308. 
Segestes, chief of the Chemscans, enrols 
himself in the Boman service, and warns 
Yams against Aminius, iv. 844, 346. 
Besieged by Arminius, v. 157. 
S^meras, father of Arminius. enrols him- 
self in the Boman service, iv. 344. 
Segni, a Belgic people, i. 233. Submit to 

Caesar, 430. 
Segontiad, a British tribe, sntmiit to Caesar, 

i. 417. 
Sejanus, L. .filins, his origin and early his- 
tory ,v.225. Appointed prefect of the pre- 
torian guards, 235. His birth and talents 
inspire no jealousy in Tiberius, 301. His 
ambition and intrigues, 810. Establishes 
the prastorian camp, 313. His madiina- 
tions against Drasus, 313. Sednoes li- 
villa, wife of Drasus, and poisons him, 
814. His enmity to Agrippina and the 
diildren of Oermanicus, 818. His evil 
.. influence on Tiberius, 164, 938, 8S8. 
Demands the hand of LivUlaof Tiberius, 
who rejects his suit, 836-328. His re- 
newed intrigues, 329. Flots the rain of 
Agri]}pina, her family, and friends, 329, 
830, 833, 342. Saves the life of Tiberius, 
and obtains renewed favour, 344. Hom- 
age paid S^anus by all daases of the 
dtizens, 851. His arrogance, 862. Fro- 
enres the banishment of Agrii^ina and 
her son Kero, and the disgrace of Drasus, 
857. Affianced to Livilla, and advances 
to the oonsnlship, 863. The senate con- 
fers on him jointly with Tiberius ths 
consulate for five years, 364. 'Decline of 
his influence, 364, 865. The emperor re- 
fuses to see Sejanus, who concerts mea* 
sues against Tiberius's life, 364, 366. His 
designs discovered by Aatooia^asS. Civ- 
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eamTented by Tiberius, arrested by 
Hacro, and pnt to death, 868-370. FaU 
•of his family, kinsmen, and friends with 
him, 870. Proscription of his children 
and friends, 872. Apicata, his divorced 
wife, discloses to Tiberius the circum- 
stances of the poisoning of Dmsus, 876. 
Maasacre of his proscribed friends, 883. 
8elencia,the Parthian court established at, 
11. 8. Reduced by Trajan, viii. 163, 164. 
Seleucus, a scion, of the Syrian dynasty, 
married to Berenice, queen of Egypt, i. 
875. Strangled by his wife, 876. 
Senate, the judicia restored to the, by Sulla, 
1. 17. Cionstitutional functions of the 
senate under the republic, iv. 9. Under 
Augustus, 10. Method of transacting 
bosiness in the senate, 11. Distinction 
of the senators, 18. Claims of the senate 
to elect the emperors, 14. Tiberius in 
the senate, v. 140. All the functions of 
empire left by tadt understanding in the 
hands of Tiberius, 140. Powers of the 
senate in election, l^slation, and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, 280, 289. The emperor's 
control over the senate through l^e 
powers of the censorship, 246. Petition 
of a pauper senator rejected by Tiberius, 
246. His control over the senate by the 
law of majestas, 247. His show of de- 
ference to the senate, 296. His will an- 
XLuUed by the senate, vi. 18. Its obee- 
CLuionsness to the emperor Calus, 94. 
Its deliberations on the death of Caius, 
99. Yields to the daims of OUudius, 
and accepts him as emperor, 100. Clau- 
dius maintains the dignity of .the order, 
117,118. Vacancies supplied from wealthy 
proYincial families, and especially from 
the Gaulish nobles, 119. Authority of 
the senate in matters of national usage, 
181. YowB and sacrifices decreed by it 
for all kinds of atrocities in the reign of 
Kero, 841. Its base adulation, 870. 
The ranate the idol of Lucan in his 
Pharsalia, 466. Nero's proscriptions, 
vU. 9. Its numbers reduced under the 
tyranny of the Claudian Gcesars, 9. Its 
estimation lowered In the eyes of the 
citizens, 10. Decrees Nero a public 
enemy, and sanctions the election of 
Galba, 61-68. Accepts the adoption of 
Piso by Galba with satisfaction, 62. 
Suspected by Otho's soldiers of treachery, 
90. .Accepts Yitellius as emperor, 108. 
Bevised by Vespasian, 269. Domitian's 
proscription of the best and noblest of 
the senators, 406. Trajan's measures 
for maintaining the dignity of the order, 
Till. 60. Courted by Hadrian, 197. Be- 
Tiew of its position during tiie Flavian 
era, 299. Circumstances which gave a 
show of importance to it at this time, 
800. Inferior magistrates only elected 
by it, 800. Government of the provinces 
by senatozB, 802, Their usages and tra- 



ditions maintained by their pride, 804. 
Their triumphs over the freedmen, 806. 
Their favours bestowed upon the em- 
perors, who provide them with conquests 
and plunder, 806. Deference of M. Aure- 
lius to the senate, 828. 

Seneca, M. Annseus, the rhetorician, his 
'SuasorisB* and * GontroversiaB,' v, 92. 
His sons, vL 888. 

Seneca, L. Annseus, the philosopher, con* 
demned by Caius, but saved by a friend, 
Ti. 76. Banished by Claudius, 146. Re- 
called from exile, and apjwinted tutor to 
Kero, 188. Honours Claudius in his life- 
time as a deity, 203. His ' Consolatio 
ad Polybium,' 203. His satire on the 
deification of Claudius, 205. His extra- 
vagant flattery of Nero, 209. One of the 
immediate causes of an insurrection la 
Britain, 262. Principles of education 
adopted by him for Nero, 268. Com- 
poses the funereal oration of Claudius, 
276. Opposes Agrippina, 279. His in- 
flumoe over Neaeo, 281. Grounds for 
imputing the murder of Britannicus to 
his advice, 288. Strives to make Nero 
popular with the senate, 289. Disliked 
by Tacitus, 294. He and Burrhus authors 
of the *. Quinquennium Neroids,' 297. 
Accused of counselling Nero to murder 
his mother, 313. His conduct on Agrip- 
pina's death, 816-319. His philosophy 
alien from Boman sentiments, 327. 
Death of his colleague Burrhus, 334. 
Attempts to withdraw from public life, 
884. His wealth, 834. Tempts Nero, 
341. Charge of conspiracy against him 
rebutted, 842. Again attempts to with- 
draw into privacy, 869, 861. Said to 
have been connected with Piso's con- 
spiracy, and put to death in consequence, 
864,869. Manner of his death. 869. His 
political and moral teaching, 467, 459. 
Agreement between his writings and 
those of St. Paul, 469. Inconsistency 
between his teaching and his conduct, 
469. Compared and contrasted with 
Quintilian, viii. 74. 

Senecio hunted to death, vii. 406. 

Senones, the, defeated at the battie of the 
Yandimonian Lake, i. 196. Their per- 
sonal i^pearance, 237. Befuseobedience 
to Bome, 429. Two legions left by 
Caesar in their country, 436. 

Sentinum, battle of, i. 196. 

Bentius, Cnaeus, chosen proconsul of Syria, 
V. 99. Compels Piso to quit Syria for 
Bome, 201. 

Septidns Clams, praetorian prefect, dis- 
graced by Hadrian, viii. 211. 

Septimius, murders his old comrade Pom- 
peius, ii. 802, 808. 

Sequani, a Gallic tribe, their territory, I. 
221. Complain to Bome of the lyranny 
of the .£dui, 242. Invite the Suevi to 
their aasistanoe, throw off the yoke oLthe 
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iEdni, and a!«ame the IcaAeiship of the 
Gallic tribes, 243. Oppressed by the 
Suevi, 247. Induced to aUow the Hel- 
vetli to pass through their territory, 255. 
Their condition after Ctesar's first cam- 
paign in Gaul, 280. Establiahment of 
Roman influence over them, 280. Defeat 
the Lingones tinder Julius Sabinus, viL 
174. 

SerapiR, worship of, at Alexandria, vii. ISl. 

Sercnus, bis puufshmait for seditious in- 
trigues, V. 824. 

fiertoriua, history of, L 25. Insurrection 
of the Spanish provinces under him, 25. 
His defeat and flight, 26. Succeeds in a 
new revolt agcunat Rome, 26. Rejects 
the proffered alliance of Mtthridates, 27. 
His contest with Cn. Pompeius, 27. His 
influence over the Iberians, 28. His 
milk-white hind, 28. His death, 29. 

Servaeus, a friend of Germanlcus, takes 
part in the prosecution of Cn. Fiso, v. 
212. 

Servian walls of Rome, L 3. Described, 
V. 33. 

Servilia, mother of M. Junius Brutus, her 
character, i. 381. Her bold counsel to 
the Uberators, iiL 119, 121. 

Servilia, daughter of Soranus, charges 
brought against her, vi. 898. Sentenced 
to death, 894. 

Servilius Isauricns, Us unsnooessful at- 
tempts to reduce the Oilician pirates, L 
36. An unsuccessful candidate for the 
ofilceofPontifexMaximus,108. Elected 
eonsulwithC8e8ar,ii.235. His vigilance, 
328. Proposed for Dolahella's successor 
in Syria, iii. 164. Moves a thanksgiving 
for the victory of Mutlna, 1 74. Becomes 
consul a second time, 240. Refuses to 
join Antonitis, 241. 

ScTvius, mound of, in Rome, 1. 3. 

Sestius, L., appointed consul by Augustus, 
iU.423. 

Sestius, P., Gilieia placed under his con- 
trol, ii. 127. 

Severiaaus, prefect of Cappadoda, slain 
with the lo«9 of a legion, viii. 326. 

Beverus, A. CsBcina. Set Caacina. 

Severus, Gassius, offends Augustus by his 
licenUous writings, v. 256. 

Severus, Oatilius, appointed prefect of 
Syria, viii. 191. 

Severus, Julius, his tactics against the 
Jews in Palestine, viii. 176. 

Sextilia, mother of Vitellius, her noble 
character, vii. 107. Dies soon after he 
is declared imperator, 107. Improbable 
stories about her death, 108. 

Sextilis, the month, its name changed to 
Augustus, iii. 460 ; iv. 255. 

Shammai, his prediction respecting Herod 
the Great, ill. 378. 

Sibylla Cumana, alleged oracie of, for- 
bidding an armed intervention in Egypt, 



8IL 

Sibylline books, officers charged with iha 
custody of the, iiL 457. Purged and the 
spurious books burnt by Augustus, 459. 

Sicarii, or secret assassins, of the Zealots, 
in Jerusalem, viL 198. 

Sicily, importance of, to Rome, L 19. 
Gk)yemment of, entrusted to M. Pordus 
Cato, ii. 127. Who surrenders it to the 
CiBsareaas without a blow, 165, 166. 
Seized by Sextus Pompeius, iii. 220. 
Population of, at the oommoioement of 
the Roman empire, iv. 421. Visited by 
Hadrian, viii. 213. 

Sigunbri, a German tribe, utterly extin- 
guished, vi 246. 

Silanus, Appius, Us noble family and con- 
nections, vi. 45. Incurs the hatred of 
Hessalina and is put to death, 45. 

Silanus, D. Junius, elected consul, L 130. 
Defeated by the hordes of the Cimbri 
and Teutones, 208. 

Silanus, Dectmus, paramour of the younger 
Julia, V. 380 note. 

Silanus, Lucius, son of Appius Sllanns, 
betrothed to Octavia, daughter of the 
emperor Claudius, vi. 178. Disgraced 
by a conspiracy formed l^ Agrippina, 
179. Commits suicide, 182. 

Silanus, M. Junius, proconsul of Asia, 
keeps Yonones, king of Farthia, in cus- 
tody, V. 178. Removed from his prooon- 
Bulship by Tiberius, 187. Found guilty 
of extortion, and banished, 262. His 
daughter married to Caius Caesar, 380. 
Put to death by Caius, vl 32. 

Silanus, M. Junius, nicknamed ' the golden 
sheep' by Caligula, vi. 278. Poisoned 
by Agrippina's command, 278. 

Silanus, L., proscribed by Nero, vi. 876. 
Slain at Barium, 877. 

Siliiis, C, restrains his division on tiie 
Rhine from open mutiny, v. 144. Makes 
a demonstration against the Chatti, 163. 
Crushes a revolt in Gaul, 807. Chaiged 
with treason, he commits suicide, 320. 
His image disgraced by Tiberius, vL 
174. 

Silius, C, advocates the reinforcement of 
the Lex Cincia, vi. 159. His intrigue 
and marriage with Messalina, 164, 166, 
172. His fate and that of his aocom- 
pUcee, 174. 

Silius Italicus, consul at the usurpation of 
Galba, vii. 53. His character and writ- 
ings compared with those of Lucan, viiL 
72. Cause of his suicide, 110. 

Silius, P., his adventures, IL 850. In the 
service of Bocchus, king of Mauretania, 
351. Advances upon Cirta, the capital 
of Numidia, 854. Routs and sUys Sa- 
bura, 359. Captures Afranins and Faus 
tus Sulla, 365. 

Silius, P., succeeds to the consulship, iii. 
454. Deiifeats the Communi Yennones, 
Noricans, and Pannonians,iv. 321. AiAda 
over his command to DmsoSy 231* 
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Silk, cost of, in Home, ii. 877. 

SilpMum, the gum, annual tribate of, from 
the Cyrenaica, iv. 148. 

Silures, a people of South Wales, attacked 
by Ostorius Scapula, vi. 236, 241. Over- 
thrown, 242, €t seq. Defeat the Romans, 
246. 

Silver, uses of, among the Greeks and 
Romans, iv. 396. 

Simills, prcetoxian prefect under Hadrian, 
viii. 191. 

Simon, son of Giora, heads a revolt in 
Jerusalem, vii. 200. Defeats Cestius at the 
gates, 200. A chief of the zealots, 202. 
His position in the defence of the dty, 
during the great siege, 224. Takes refuge 
underground, 245, 247. His fate, 248. 

Sinjar, great desert of, ii. 18. 

Binope, in the time of Augustus, v. 13. 

Sirmium, Roman post of, attacked by the 
Pannonians, iv. 319. 

Sisenna, son of Gabinius, his incapacity 
in Syria, i. 377. 

Slaves and Slaverv in Rome. i. 419. Caesar'B 
attempts to counteract the increase of 
slavery, ii. 396. Octavius's treatment 
of slaves taken with arms in their 
hands, lii. 273 ; iv. 267. Taxes on the sale 
and enfranchisement of slaves, 45. Re- 
strictions of Augustus on manumission, 
91. Extension of the franchise by m». 
numission, 385. Effects of maimmis-' 
sion on the civic franchise, 385-388. 
Results flowing from the institution of 
slavery, viii. 862-355. 

Smyrna, the honour of making Tiberiua 
its tutelar deity granted to, v. 334. 

Rohemus, king of Iturea, supports Vespa- 
sian, vii. 116. 

Soldurii, or personal servants of kings of 
Gaul, i. 318. 

Soli, the name of, changed to Pompei- 
opolis, i. 86. 

Soothsayers expelled from Italy by Tibe- 
rius, V. 285. 

Sophists in Athens in the time of Hadrian, 
viii. 224. Character of their teaching, 
224. Celebrated sophists, 225, et seq. 

Soranus, Barea, charged with treason to 
Nero, vi. 386, 387, 890, 392. His daugh- 
ter Servilia included in the prosecution, 
893. Both sentenced to death, 394. 

Sosigenes, assists Caesar in neforming the 
calendar, ii. 406. 

Soaius, C, prefect of Syria, an officer of 
Antonius, his military exploits, iii. 286. 
Becomes consul, and pronounces a vehe- 
ment invective against Octavius, 307. 
Abandons Rome, and repairs to Anto- 
nius, 809. HiB unsuccessful attadc on 
Agrippa's galleys, 320. Taken prisoner 
at Actium, but pardoned, 829. Takes 
Jerusalem, 881. 

Sotiates, a tribe of Aquitani, defeated by 
P. Crassus, 1. 813. 

Bpain, the first province acquired by the 



Romans beyond their own seas, i. 19. 
Insurrection of the Spanish provinoea 
under Sertorius, 26. The government 
of Further Spain assumed by Caesar, 
163. .State of the Roman provinces in 
Spain at this period, 154. Origin of the 
name Spain, 154 note. And of its 
Iberian inhabitants, 219. MetelluB 
Nepos chosen for the government of 
Spain, 349. Spain more Romanized than 
any other province, ii. 157. The Pom- 
peian lieutenants in Spain, yarro,Afra- 
nius, and Petreins, 176. Extortions of 
the Ctesarean lieutenant Q. Cassius Lon- 
ginus, 327. Revival of the republican 
caiise in Spain, 368. Continuation of 
irregular warfare in Spain, iv. 112. 
Mineral wealth of the province, 113. 
The Spanish era, 114 note. Endeavours 
of Stutilius Taurus to quell the hostilities 
of thell)crian8,114. Augustus proceeds 
to take the field in person, 1 14. Reduction 
of the mountain tribes and foundation 
of military colonies, 117. Prolonged 
residence of Augustus in Spain, 118. 
Renewed outbreaks and final subjuga- 
tion of the Spaniards by Agrippa, 119. 
Political organization of the Iberian 
provinces, 121. Population of Spain at 
the time of Augustus, 421. Number of 
legions stationed in Spain in the time of 
Tiberius, v. 278. Latin rights granted 
to Spain by Vespasian, vii. 271. The 
province visited by Hadrian, viii. 212. 

Sparta, favoured by Augustus for its loy- 
alty, iv. 160. Its condition in hia time, 
V.6. 

Spartacus, revolt of the gladiators under, i, 
39. Defeated and slain , 41 . 

Spartianus, his character as a biographer, 
viii. 257. 

Spices, &c., from the East, ancient trade 
in, in the Mediterranean, iv. 398. 

Sporaces, phylarch of Anthemnsia, submits 
to Trajan, viu. 162. 

Spurinna, Vestricius, holds Plaoentia for 
Otho against the Vitellians, vii. 96. 
Spurinna as an example of the more 
refined and intelligent among the Roman 
nobles, viii. 115. 

Stasanor, the Parthian chieftain, ii. 2. 

Statilius Corvinus, his abortive attempt 
against the life of Claudius, vi. 50 note. 

Statilius Taurus, commands the Caesarean 
fleet in the war against SextnsPompeius, 
lii. 268. Appointed proconsul of Africa., 
274. Gains a victory over the cavalry of 
Antonius at Actium, 818. Appointed 
prefect pf Rome, iv. 22, 207. Legatus of 
Augustus in Spadn, 114. Endeavours to 
quell the hostilities of the Iberians, 114. 

Statilius Taurus, proconsul of Africa, 
charged by Agrippina with the practice 
of magic, vL 193. Commits suicide, 
193. 

Statins, patronized by Domitian, vii. 894. 
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His wnrVs examined and oomparod ^th 
Ovid, vliL 77, 81. 

Statins Priaons, prefect in Britain, refuses 
the offer of the imperial purple, viii. 333. 
Beplaoed bj Calpomius Agrioola, 324. 
In Gappadocia, 826. Takes Artaxata, 
326. 

Stephanas, fireedman of Clemens, slays 
Domitian, tU. 418. 

Stoics, fatal influence of their philosophy 
npon the prindples of faith and morals, 
iiL 19. Account of the principles of 
the Stoics, vi. 418. The attitude of op- 
posltinn to government first assumed by 
the Stoics under the empire, 418. Prin- 
ciples on which Stoicism is to be judged, 
415. Stoicism attractive to the noblest 
characters in Borne, 416. The charge 
against it of oontumadousness and se- 
ditiousness not well grounded, 417. 
Political innocence of its proteaaors, 418. 
The Stoics ' enveloped, as it were, in the 
atmosphere of Christianity,' 460. Anlns 
Persius, a teacher of Stoicism, 460. The 
Stoics banished from Rome, vii. 281. 
Character of the Stoics in the time of 
Trajan, vilL 106. Suicide not a principle 
of the Stoics, 107. 

Stonehenge not mentioned by Boman 
writers, vi. 216 note. 

Strabo, his account of the Gauls, L 218. 
Accompanies Fetronius to Syene, iv. 159. 

Streets of Rome, in the time of Augrostns, 
V. 62. Trades exercised in them, 63. 
Crowds of loungers and gaeers, 63. In- 
terruptions to traffic, 64. Paucity of 
streets in Bome, 65. 

Street-games, festival of the, combined 
with the worship of Augustus, iv. 75. 

Saburra, the, at Bome, character of its 
population, V. 87. 

Saevi, their menacing attitude on the right 
bankof the Bhine,! 240. Invited by the 
Seqnani to pass into Gaol, 243. Oppress 
them and the .Sdui, 246, 247, 266. 
Defeated by Ccesar and expelled from 
Ckiul, 272-276. Drive the MenapM from 
their territories, 892. Cross the Bhine 
into Gaul, 393. Testimony of the Usi- 
petes to their valour, 894. Their en- 
croachments on the territory of the 
Ubii, 895. Pursued by Caesar to the 
Hercynian forests, 430. 

Snessiones, a Belgio tribe, head a confede- 
racy of tribes against the Boman inva- 
ders, i. 281. Beduced by Caesar, 285 ;iL 
70. 

Suetonius Lenis, father of the historian, 
Bervea under Otho, vii. 97 note. 

Suetonius, C, Tranqnillus, his' 'Lives of 
the Oeasars' characterized, viii. 93, 100. 
Supply the place of history, 94. Beasons 
for their preservation, 94. Disgraced 
by Hadrian for his disrespect to the em- 
press, 211. 

Snetonius PaaUinoB, the first Boman who 
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crosKd the Atlas, vL 113. Boots ibA 
Britons in Anglesey, 250. Defeats the 
loeni, is recaUed, 254-259. 

Suetonius, commands part of Otho's army, 
vti.93. At the battle of Bedriacmn, 98. 

Suicide, prevalence of , at Bome in the time 
of Trajan, viii. 107. Among women, 
111. Not the result of specnlatxre 
opinions, nor practised as an escape 
from tyranny, 108, 112. 

Suilius, a delator, employed l^ Ifessalina 
to accuse Valerius Asiaticus, vi. 155. 
His sncoees as an informer, 157. Defends 
the practice of fees to delators, 159. 

Snlla, Cornelius, the first to decree a pro- 
scription by law, i. 1 6 note. Olxgarchical 
reaction under him, 16. Effects of his 
retirement on the provincials, 24. His 
victories in Macedonia and Asia Minor, 
81. His massacres and proscription, 48. 
His legislation in the interest of the od- 
garchy, 49. His death, 51. Fixes the 
number of the senate at six htmdred, 53. 
Divines the character of Cn. Pompeios, 
and distrusts him, 60. BeqniresC. Julius 
Caesar to divorce his wife ComeUa, 87. 
Warns hiiB partisans against Ciesar, 87. 
His resignation of the dictatorship in 
675 and death leave the oligarchy with- 
out any acknowledged leader, 51. Hia 
system of government a political ana> 
chronism, iv. 56. 

Sulla, Faustns, son of the dictator, his 
wealth, i.' 105. Betreats before Caeear, 
ii. 144. At Patne with the defeated 
Pompeians, 844. His death, 365, 366. 

Sulla, Faustus Cornelius, husband of An- 
tonia, and son-in-law of Claudius, chosen 
consul, V. 364. Put to death by Nero, 
vi. 294, 835. 

Solpicius Bnfus, Servins, the jurist, an 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship, 
i. 180. Prosecutes Mnrena for bribery, 
180. Elected consul, U. 87. Abets the 
presumption of Juba, king of Numidia, 
218. Scoit as a oommiasionerto negotiate 
with Antonius, fii. 156. His death on 
his journey, 159. His vast legal know- 
ledge and works, iv. 93. 

Sumptuary laws, enactment of, during the 
consulship of Pompeius and Crassns, L 
870. Caesalr'b sumptuary laws, iL 891. 

Superstitions, oriental, introduced into 
Bome, iii. 28. Proscribed, but condnoe 
to reappear, 25. Bevived at thedeathof 
M. Aurelins, viii. 860. 

Supper, a Boman, described, V. 82. Coarse- 
ness of the luxury of the Boman table, 
84. The ordering of a Boman supper, 
84. Custon»of recitation at sapper, 87. 

Sura, Licinius, vii. 872. Conspires against 
Trajan, viii. 60. 

Sura, Palfurius, struck off the roll of the 
senate, but restored, vii. 887. 

Snrenas, the Parthian graieral, the word 
probably a title, not a personal nam^ 
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<lMcrlptlon of, ii. 8 note ; 17 note. His 
position in the state, 17. Besides 
GarrhflB ; his stratagem to engage Craasus 
in conference, 23* Setxes the proconsul 
and bis staff, 24. Sends the head and 
himd of OraasQs to Orodes, 24. Hismook 
triumph, 25. 

Bttrveys of the empire, iv. 404. 

Byene, garrison of Bomans at, ill. 863. 

^Ilaens, minister of the Kabathsean king 
Obodas, oondttcts the expedition of MMxa 
Oallos into Arabia, iv. 168. Charged 
with treachery, 158, 155. 

Qymeon, bishop of Jerusalem, martyrdom 
of, Tiii. 150 note, 

Synnada, condition of, in the time of 
Augustus, v. 13. 

Syracuse, Boman colony planted by Au- 
gustus in, iv. 159. 

Syria, government of, coveted by the con- 
suls, i. 22. The kingdom reduced to a 
Boman province by Pompeius, 136 ; iv. 
169. The proconsulate assigned by P. 
Clodins to Gabinins, L 824. Who la 
succeeded by Craasus, 377. Extent of 
the province of Syria at this period, ii. 
6. Power of Cansius in the province, iii. 
219. Exactions of Antonius, 286. Organ- 
ization of the province by Angustus, iv. 
169. Legions stationed in Syria in the 
reign of Tiberius, v. 277. The Syrian 
elemental worship attractiveto the lower 
OFden of women in Borne, vi. 424r-427. 
List of the proconsuls in Syria, vii. 19. 
Oharacter of its governors and of their 
government, 19-21. Annexation of Judea 
tb the province of Syria, 22. The com- 
mand in Syria assumed by the emperor 
Verus, viii. 824. Beverses sustained by 
him, followed by splendid victories, 826, 
^6. 



TABTJLABITJM of Borne, i. 184 note. 
Tacf arinas, the African warrior, sketch 
of Us career, v. 184. Defeated by Furius 
Camillus, 184. Benews his incursions 
into the borders of the African province, 
*I808. Defeated and commits suicide, 826. 
TadtUB, hie review of the position of Oo- 
tavius after the close of the civil wars, 
ill. 888. His pictures of Teutonic free- 
dom, V. 171-178. His * Histories' more 
to be relied on than his ' Annals,' vii. 
141. Misappreoiates the sources of Jewish 
bistory, 213. Patronized by Domitian, 
894. Compared with livy and Lucan, 
viii. 84. His reasons for flbdng the limits 
of his history considered, 86. His pre- 
possession in favour of Trajan, 87. Cer- 
tain characteristics of his unfairness to 
the earlier Caesars, 89. His satirical 
misrepresentation of his own times, 90. 
His writings biographical rather than 
bistorical, 92, 93. His manUness, 128. 
Ciompaiiaon between him and Juvenal, 



126. Increase ox bittemees with his 
yeais, 129. 

Taranis, the Gallic Jupiter, i. 281. Iden- 
tified with Jove the Thunderer, iv. 138. 

Taroondimotus I., a Ciliclan chief, joins 
the Pompeians in the civil* war, ii. 239. 
Slain at Actium, iv. 166. Holds the 
Cilician and Syrian gates, 166. 

Taroondimotus II., placed on the throne of 
CiUda by Augustus, iv. 166. 

Tarentum, treaty of, between Octavius 
and Antonius, iii. 262. 

Tarichea, stormed by Vespasian, vll. 311. 
His atrocity thrare, 211. 

Tarsus, city of, subdued by CaB8ius,iii.219. 

Tarraoo, temple of Augustus at, restored 
by Hadrian, viii. 212. 

Tarusates, an Aquitanian tribe, defeated 
by P. Crassus, i. 818. 

Tasgetius, massacred by the Camutes, L 
420. 

Taurini, their dwelling-plaoe, iv. 141. 
Foundation of Augusta of the Taurini 
(Turin), 143. 

Taurisd, war of Octavius with the, iii. 301. 

Taxation, jealousy of, of the Bomans, vi. 
76. Caius alienates the populace by his 
new and increased taxation, 77. Nero's 
proposal to abolish the whole system of 
indirect taxation, vi. 301. 

Tectosages, a Belgic tribe, defteted by the 
Bomans, i. 212. Their incursions into 
the south of Oaul, 235. 

Telephus, the slave, his attempt on the 
life of Angustus, iv. 328. 

Temples, effect of the plunder of, upon the 
circulation of money, iii. 396. The 
temples the banks of the ancient world, 
897. Bestoradon of the temples by Au- 
gustus, iv. 72, 76. The temple architec- 
ture of Borne, v. 46. The Boman prin- 
ciple of decorating not the exterior of 
their temples, but the interior of their 
dwellings, viiL 120. 

Tenchtheri, a German tribe, invade Bel- 
gium, i. 392. Subdued by Drusus, iv. 
840. 

Tentyra and Ombi, the bloody quarrel of, 

Teientia, wife of Cicero, her high spirit, L 
839. 

Terentia, or Terentilla, wife of Meeoenas, 
her character, iv. 216. Her power over 
her husband, 216. Her amour with Au- 
gustus, 215. 

Terminus, the god, worship of, iv. 76. 
System of augural limitation and the 
consecration of boundaries, 76. 

Teutates, Hercurius worshipped by the 
Gallic tribes unddr the name of, 1. 231. 
Admitted to the citizenship of the Boman 
Olympus, iv. 138. 

Teutoberg, forest of, iv. 846. 

Teutones, the, origin and great migration 
of, i. 208-206. They defeat the Bomans, 
overrun Gaul, and are annihilated aft 
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Aqon SextlBB, 206-Sll. Their enmity 
to the Celtic tribes, 236. Incnrsiotu of 
Bomeof the tribes into Gftol, 240. Saper- 
stitious veneration paid bj the ancient 
Germans to women, 373. Driven out of 
Gaul by Caesar, 274. Invasion of Bel- 
gium by German tribes, 892. The Ebu- 
rones plundered by a body of Germans, 
438. Who attack the Roman station at 
Adnatuca, but are defeated, 434, 436. 
Chastised by Marcus Yinicius, Iv. 124. 
Cross the lower Bhineand defeat LolUus, 
217. aee also Germany. 

Thames, the river, forded by Caesar, L 416. 

Thapeus, occupied by Vii^^ns, li. 856. 
Invested by Caesar, 366. Scipio defeated 
by Caesar at the battle of, 368. Sum 
exacted by Cesar from the citizens, 
867. 

Thasos, the remnant of the republicans at, 
iii. 234. j 

Theatre of Augustus, v. 66. i 

~ of Balbus, V. 66. ' 

— of Pompeius, opening of the, L 968, 

Its extent, v. 59, 66. 

— of Maroellns, iv. 191. Its extent, v. 69. 
Theatrical exhibitions of the Romans^ v. 

68. Pantomime, 68. Spectacles, 69. 
Tiberius's control over the players, 286. 
Edict of Domitian against the mimes, 
vU. 366. 

TheodotuB, the rhetorician, preceptor to 
Ptolemaeus XII., ii. 301. Takes Pom' 
peius's head to Caesar, 312. 

Theogenes the soothsayer, and Octavius, 
iii. 108. 

Thermus, the tribune, stops the month of 
NepoB, i. 141, Abandons his poet at 
Iguvium, il. 142. Retreats to Apulia, 
143. Joins Sextus Pompeius, bat finally 
abandons him, iii. 270, 

Thermae in Rome. See Baths, 

Theudas, a false ChrU)t, or brigand, in 
Judea, vii. 193. 

Tholomeus, a false Christ, hi Judea, vif. 
193. 

Thoranius, his proscription and murder, 
iii. 202. 

Thrace, progress of the Roman arms in, 
in the time of Augustus, iv. 146. Revolt 
in, extinguished by L. Piso, 262. Go- 
verned by native Mngs, v. 278, 417. Quar- 
rel in the royal family, and occupation 
of part of the country by a Roman 
officer, 417. Deprived of the autonomy 
of the remainder by Vespasian, vii. 272. 

Thrasea, Paetns, charges brought against i 
him, vi. 886, 887. Hfs character, 387. ' 
Frivolous nature of the charges, 387. 
Consults with his friends the course he 
should adopt, 390. Proceedings against 
him in the senate, 391 . His death, 393. 

Thrasyllus, the astrologer, Ms post in the 
household of Tiberius at Rhodes, iv. 305, 

Thurli besieged by Sextna Pompeius, iii, 
298. 



Thusnelda, wife of Arminius, iv. 344* 
Delivered by her father Segestes as a 
hostage to the Romans, and sent to Ra- 
venna, V. 167. Led in triumph by Ger- 
manicus, 175. 

Thysdrus, siege of, by the Caesaieans, iL 
859. 

Tiberias, surrenders to Yespasiim, vii 311. 
Establishment of the Jewish sdiools at, 
vlii. 137,. 172. Preservation of the Jew- 
ish nationality by the teaching of the 
Jewish doctors at, 172. 

Tiberius Nero, his birth and parentage, 
lil. 285 ; iv. 183. Quiestor, m. 419 ; rv. 
187. Accuses Murena and Caepio of con- 
spiracy, ill. 453. Annexe? Kaesfa to 
Illyricum, iv. 146. Compels the Par- 
thums to restore the standards of Craasus, 
178. His campaign against theVindeli- 
cians, 221. Consul, 222. His marriage 
with Vipsania, 233. Betrothed to Julia, 
but despatched before marrfBge to Pan- 
nonia, 238. His character in eariylife, 
383-236. His marriage wit& Julia, 346. 
Crosses the Rhine and advandes into 
Germany, 254-266. Receives the tribu- 
nitian power for five years, 273. Retires 
dissatisfied to Rfaodev, 274, 276. Effects 
of his retirement, 281. Interview with 
Cains Caedar, 28?. Becalled to Rome, 
and adopted into the Julian family, 281- 
289. Exhibited before the Bomacns fls 
the partner of Augustus, 290. His 
gloomy prospects at Rhodes; 303. Ad- 
dicts himself to astrology, 304. On his 
return from Rhodes abstains from all 
public affairs, 306. Introduces his son 
Drusus to the citizens in the forum, 306. 
Composes on elegy on the death of Ludos 
Caesar, 806. His campaigns in Germany, 
307. His campaiga against Marobodnns, 
815-317. Exhibits games in honour of 
Drusus. 322. Completes the subjugation 
of the PSumonfans, 827. The honours of 
a triumph granted to him, 338. Goes to 
the Hhnie, 351. His bloocEfess campaign 
tn Germany, 361 . Assured of snooession 
to the empire, 365. Gempietes the lus- 
trum and resumes the command in niyii- 
eum, 861. Summoned to the desth-bed 
of Augustus, 362. Readiness of the 
Romnns to acqufesee in his succession to 
the empire, v. 130. His seilf-distarust, 
181, 161. AnnonBcement of l^e death 
of Augustus, 132. Possible oompetitoxs 
already designated by Augustus, 133. 
Rumoured assassination of Agrippa 
Postumus, 134. Tiberius succeeds to the 
empire, 136. Pronounces the funereal 
oration over the body of Augustus, 138. 
His first address to the senate, 139. All 
the functions of empire left by tacit un- 
Ptanding in his hands, 140. Abolishes 
the last political privileges of the people, 
141 . Mutiny of the legions in Pannonia 
and on the Rhine, 142, 144. His jealousy 
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of the popularity of GermanicoB, 150, 162. 
I)etennine8 to employ the discontented 
soldiers, 151. His artifice in dealing with 
them, 152. His policy in the senate, 158, 
Death of his wife Julia, 154r His mur- 
murs at the slender results of the cam- 
paigns in Germany, 161. The Romans 
offended at his jealousy, 162. Recalls 
his nephew Germanicus to Rome, 173. 
And sends him on a mission to the East, 
177. His conduct on the death of Ger- 
manicus, 20a~206. Checks the flow of 
public feeling, 206. Opens the trial of 
Piso with a speech, 210. Mitigates the 
sentence of the senate on Piso, 217. 
Tiberius free from all suspicion in regard 
to the death of Gkrmanicus, 217. In- 
trigiies of Libo Drusus, 219. His fear of 
the senate, and onnsequent policy, 153, 
221. His apprehensions relieved by the 
deaths of Germanicus and Piso, 222. 
•'ecretly influenced by Liviaand Sejanus, 
62, 223-225, 300. Logical character of 
his policy, 228. Has not a select council, 
but originates hiis own measures, 237. 
Rejects the petition of a pauper senator, 
246. His conduct with regard to libels, 
256. Injustice he has done his own 
Imputation, 264. Encourages criminal 
informers, 265, 271,243. Contemporary 
opinion favourable to him, 275, 325. 
His military, civil, and provincial go- 
vernment, 278, 289. Lnmorality ascribed 
to him, 292. His simple habits, and dis- 
regard of money, 293-296. His gho-w of 
deference to the senate, 296. His dtSecta 
of temper and demeanour, 297. Com> 
* parison between Augustus and Tiberius, 
:;99. His jealousy not alarmed by the 
inferior origin and talents of S^anns, 
301. Scions of the imperial family, 301. 
Associates himself with his son Drusus 
in the consulship, 301. Renewed dis- 
turbances in Africa and in Gaul, 808, 804. 
The tribunitian power conferred upon 
Drusus in conjunction with the emperor, 
809. His confidence in Sejanus, 813. 
His son Drusus poisoned by Sejanus, 314, 
His demeanour on the death of Drusus, 
315. His pretended offer to restore the 
republic, 316. Jealousy of the family of 
Gormanicus, 818. Deterioration of his 
principate from ▲.d. 23, 31 9. His motives 
for checking the delators, 323. Rejects 
the suit of Sejanus for Livilla, 327. 
Quarrels with Agrippina, 330. Eleven 
cities of Asia contend for the honour of 
making Tiberius their tutelar deity, 383, 

334. Meditates retiring from the city, 

335. His motives for quitting Rome, 
335. Does not abandon public affairs in 
his retirement, 340. Retires to Caprese, 
344. His life there, 349. Further dete- 
rioration of his government, d.^O. Death 
of his mother, 853. C/omplains to the 
senate of Agrippina and her son Nero, 
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356, Banishes Agrippina and her sons, 

357. Prosecutes the friends of Livia, 
359. His cruelty to Asinius Gallus, 360. 
His procrastination and irresolution, 
861. His measures for the destruction of 
Sejanus, 366, 370. Refuses the title of 
Pater Patriae, 371. His intense anxiety/ 
371. Takes vengeance for the murder of 
Drusus, 875, 383. Quits C^rese and ap- 
proaches Rome. 375. But returns ,to 
CapresB, 376. Licentiousness ascribed to 
him, 377. Cruelty to Agrippina and her 
son Drusus, 380-383. His despair and 
apparent insanity, 385. Reflection on 
his general policy, 389. Question of t^e 
succession to the empire, 392. Appoints 
Caius and Tiberius G^melltis his private 
heirs, but leaves the succession undeter- 
mined, 396, 400. His end visibly ap- 
proaching, 898. Power of the crafty 
Macro, 399. Anecdote told of Tiberius 
by Josephus, 400, 401. His last days 
and death, 402, 405. His character, 405. 
Judgment of the Romans on his charac- 
ter, 406. Baneful influence of his latter 
years on society and literature : a reign 
of terror, 408, 409. General state of 
peace and security of the provinces under 
him, 411-422. Expressions of indigna- 
tion of the people on his death, vi. 12. 
His will annulled by the senate, 13. 
His obsequies conducted by Caiua, 15. 
Amount of treasure accumulated by him 
during his reign, 16. 

Tiberius, Alexander, procurator of Judea, 
a renegade from Judaism, vii. 193. Pre- 
fect of Egypt, and joins the party of 
Yeepasian, 212. 

Tiberius Gemellus, grandson of the em- 
peror Tiberius, v. 395. Appointed co- 
heir of the emperor's private fortune, 
396. Put to death by the emperor Caius, 
vi. 27. 

Tibullus, Albius, confiscation of his patri- 
mony, iii. 289 ; v. 123. His poetry, 123. 

Tidnum, military disturbance at. vii. 109. 

Tigellinns, prsetorian prefect and minister 
of Nero, shares in his excesses, vi. 333. 
His fatal influence over the emperor, 335. 
His victims, Rnbellius Plancus and Cor- 
nelius Sulla, 335. Presides at the ex- 
amination of Octavia, 839. His infamous 
devices for the emperor's pleasures, 344. 
His ^milian Gardens, 847. Triumphal 
statue awarded to him, 370. Sacrifices 
Petronius to his jealousy, 883. Head 
demanded by the populaee after Nero's 
death, escapes through the intercession 
of Vinius, vii. 63, 64. 

Tigurini, a Helvetian tribe, defeated by 
CsBsar, i. 259. 

Tinnius Rufus, baffled by the Jews in 
Palestine, viii. 176. 

Tiridates, seizes the throne of Pnrthia, iii. 
354. 

Tiridates, son of Phraates, chosen king of 
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Armenia, bnt sabeeqnently dethroned, 
V. 416 ; viL 23. Does homage to Nero, 
36,69. 
Tiro, M. TulUns, his life of Cicero, iiL 207. 

Cicero's fayonrite slave, iv. 886. 
Titianus, brother of Otho, named conral, 
viL 89. Placed in command of the army 
at the battle of Bedriacom, 98. Par- 
doned by Vitellltw, 106, 
Titdos, an Antoione officer, puts Sextos 
Pompeius to death, iii. 270. Deflerts 
from Antonius to Octavios, and divolgea 
Antonias's will, 811. Gains a victory 
over Antonias's cavalry, 819. 

Titns, Flavius Babinus Vespamantts, 
chiurged by his father with the conduct 
of affairs in Judea, vii. 1 17. Consul with 
his father, 145. Enamoured of Berenice, 
sister of Agrippa, 210, 292. Conducts 
on army against Jerusalem, viii. 826. 
His operations against the outer wall, 
827. Draws a Une of oircumvallation 
round the city, 829. Captures the 
fortress Antonia, 888. Destruction of 
« the temple, 888. Conclusion of the 
Jewish war, 844. Titus returns to 
Bome and triumphs with his father, 345. 
Erection of the arch of Titus, vii. 282. 
And of his baths, 282, 288. Contends in 
a sham fight with CsBcina, 284. Assumes 
the empire on the death of his father, 
291. His early life and character, 291, 
293. Favour with which he was re- 
gMded by the Bomans, 296. Declares 
his brother Domitian the partner of hip 
empire, 296. He combines the suffrages 
both of the nobles and of the people, 
297. Disasters of his reign, 2^9. Dedi- 
cates the Colosseum, 300. His illness 
and death, 801. View of his character 
taken by Christians imd Jews, 802. 

Togodumivns, son of Cunobelinus, worsted 
by Aulus Plautius, vi. 228. Slain, 229. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, defeated by 
Pompeius. i. 134. 

Tigranes, placed by Corbulo on the throne 
of Armenia, vii. 23. 

Tolosa, Roman colony at, 1. 19, 214. The 
city sacked by Cespio, 213. 

Tombs by the sides of the roads approach- 
ing Bome, V. 20. 

Trade combinations, Trajan's jealousy of, 

Trajan, father of the emperor, a Spaniard 
of Italica, commands the zth l^on at 
Joppa, proconsul of Asia, viii. 17. 

Trajan, M. Ulpius, his origin and early 
career, viii. 16, 17. His moderation in 
command, 18. His bridge across the 
Bhine at Mainz, 20. Commences a ram- 
part from the Bhine to the Danube, 22. 
Adopted by Nerva, 12. His demeanour 
on entering Bome, 22. Magnanimity of 
his wife and sister, 24. Beceives the 
title of Optimus, 25. His first Dacian 
campaign, 26, 29, 31. Becorda of it on 



the Trajan oolmim, 83. His trtamidi 
and personal habits, 88, 34. His second 
expedition to Dada, 85. His stone bridge 
over the Danube, 87. Defeals Decebalm 
and makes Dada a province, 89-43. 
Trajan's forum and column, 44, 47, 49. 
His architectural works in the city, and 
in the provinces, 50, 53. His provincial 
administration, 58. His economical 
measures and charitable institationB, 65, 
58. His measures for the special benefit 
of Italy and for maintaining the dignity 
of the senate, 68-60. Pledges himself 
nt'ver to take the life of a senator. 61. 
His jealousy of guilds, 61. Splendour 
and economy combined in his adminis- 
tration, 63. His legislation, 63. His 
personal qualities, figure, and counten- 
ance, 64, 67. His correepondencB with 
Pliny about the Christians, 145, 148. 
l^adition of the church of his c 
nation of Ignatius, 149. His 
demanded in the Bast, 152. 
Armenia the vassal of Bome, 154. 
Beaches Antioch, 155. His escape dnzing 
the great earthquake there, 156. His 
expedition into Armenia, 156. Wb craA 
treatment of Parthamasiris, 157-160. 
Annexes both Armenias to the empire, 
160. Crosses the Tigris and creates the 
new province of Assyria, 163. The titJs 
of Parthicus bestowed on him, 162, 163. 
Takes Cteslphon, launches on the Per- 
sian gulf, and subdues the Parthians, 
162-165. Bepulsed befbre Atra, 165. 
Hi8 sickness and death at SeiiBus, 169. 
Fortunate in the moment of his dealh, 
170. His apotheosis at Bome, 191. 
His eastern conquests abandoned by 
Hadrian, 191. Pliny's pan^Qrrie o» 
him, 808. 

Transtiberlne quarter of Bome, described, 
V. 89. 

Travelling, rate of , in the time of Augustas, 
iv. 399-403. Frequency of nifi^ tra- 
velling, V. 19, 30. 

Treason, law of, or * majestos,* iii. 449. 

Trebellius Maxlmus, his prefecture in 
Britain, vU. 821. 

Trebonius, C, serves under GiBsar in Gaol, 
i. 278. His law conferring provinces on 
Pompdus and Crassufl, 864. Hialawfor 
the prolongation of Csasar's command ia 
Gaul, 866, 866. His violence, 866. Joiiii 
Ceesar under the walls of Bome, iL 173. 
Appointed to the command of the land 
forces for besieging Massilia, 175. His 
immense rampart on the land side of tba 
dty, 204. Made praetor of Bome, 354. 
and propraetor of Further Spain, 388. 
Expelled from his government bj tbe 
republican insurgente, 369. Joins tbe 
conspiracy against Caesar's life, 446. 
Obtains the government of Asia, iiL 76. 
Establishes himself there, 146. f ' ' 
and murdered by DoUabeUa, IML 
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Treyw, ooltmy of, founded by Claudius, vl. 

114. 
TPBvirl, a Belgic tribe, i. 283. Defeated 
byLal>leiiU8,429. Twoof Ceesar'sl^ons 
stationed in their country, 436. A^n 
defeated by Labienus, ii/ 70 , 71. Defeated 
by Nonius Qallus, iv. 123. In revolt 
against Borne, yii.' 175. And again 
defeated, 177. Operations of Cerialis in 
their country, 179. 

Tribunes, their power abridged by Sulla, i. 
17. Thepotestas{rilmnitia,m.iU, The 
tribunitian power conferred upon Au- 
gustus, 445. Who affects the inviolability 
of the emperor, 446. Appellate jurisdio- 
tion of the tribunes, 447. 
Tributum, the, as a source of public re- 
venue, iv. 40. 

Trinobantes, a British tribe, submit to 
Caesar, i. 417. Their coinage, vi. 223. 
Their power, 224. Defeated by Claudius, 
232. 

Trio, Fulcinius, lodges an impeachment 
against Piso, v. 209. His speech for the 
prosecution, 212. The emperor's caution 
to him, 217. Prosecutes Libo Drusus, 
220. Chosen consul, 865. 

' Tristia' of Ovid, remarks on the, v. 127. 

Triumph, mode of conducting a, iiL 
428. 

Triumvirate, formation of th« First, L 170. 
Befleotions upon the character of this 
league, 170. Formation of the Second, 
iii. 195. 

Troy, game of, exhibited by Augustus, iv. 
204. And by Claudius, vi. 160. 

Tubero, entrusted by the senate with the 
care of Africa, il. 127. 

Tulingi, the, join the Helvetii, i. 198. 

Tullla, daughter of Cicero, divorced from 
P. Dolabella, ii. 432. Her death, 432. 

* Turbot, council of the,' vii. 897. 

Tuzones, a Gallic tribe, L 222. Compelled 
to submit to the Bomans, 298. Bevolt, 
but are reduced, v. 305, 306. 

Tnrpilianus, Petronius, has the command 
of the legions in Britain, vi. 259. Put 
to death by Galba, vii. 56. 

TutuUus, in arms against thB triumvirs, 
iii. 235. 

Tusculnm, Cicero's villa at, described, L 
823. Favourite residence of Boman 
nobles, 824. 

Tutor, Julius, a Trevirian, joins a conspi- 
racy to liberate Gaul, vii. 171. Defeated, 
177. 

Tyre, complaint of the citizens of, of the 
extortions of Gabinius's publicani, i. 379. 
The temple of If elcarth at, plundered by 
CsBsar, ii. 336. 



UBII, a German tribe, slaughter the 
fugitive Suevi,i. 275. Their territory, 
276 note. Encroachments of the Suevi 
on their territory, 394. Transplanted 
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from the right bank of the Bhlne to 
Cologne by Agrippa, iv. 135. 
Ulpia Trajana, capital of the Dadans, viii. 

31. Boman colony at, 41. 
Ulpium Forum, the, viii. 49. 
Umbrenus urges the Allobroges to join 

Catilina, i. 216. 
TJmmMius Yerus, jurisconsult in the reign 

of Antoninus Pius, viii. 271. 
tJnelli, campaign of Sabinus against the, 

i. 306, 308. Defeated by Sabinus, 312, 
TJr, city of, of Scripture, ii. 13. 
Urban cohorts in the time of Tiberius, V/ 

279. 
Usipetes, a German race, their invasion of 

Belgium, i. 392. Chastised by Drusus, 

iv. 243, 340. 
TJtica, capital of the Boman ]»ovince of 

Africa, ii. 214. Great muster of the 

republican chiefs at, 346. Saved from 

destruction by Cato, 348. His endeavours 

to defend the city against the Ceesareans, 

360. Sum exacted by Csesar from the 

citizens, 366. 
Uxellodunum, the last stronghold of the 

Gauls, stormed and taken by CsBsar, ii. 

72. 



VACCJBI, a Spanish tribe, i. 155. 
Yadimonian lake, battle of the, i. 195. 

Yalens, Fabius, legate of a legion on the 
Bhlne, incites Yitellius to claim the 
empire, vii. 80. His crimes, 81. Ad- 
vataoes through Gaul to Italy, 85. His 
rapacity and violence on his route, 86. 
Tampers with the praetorians, 88. Sends 
troops to Forimi Julii, 95. Insubordi- 
nation in his camp, 97. His despatches 
to the senate, 103. Allows his troops to 
plunder the cities of Italy, 104. Meets 
Yitellius at Lugdunum, 105. He and 
CsBcina the real governors of the empire, 
120. Be-embodies the pnetorian and 
urban guards, 121. His doubtful con- 
duct, 128. Quits Italy for the Narbo- 
nensis, taken prisoner in the Stcechades 
islands, 127. Slain at Urbinum.and his 
head exhibited to the Flavians, 130. 

Yalentinus, the Trevirian, joins the revolt 
against Bome, viii. 270. Captured at 
Bigodulum, 278. 

Yalerius Aslaticus, his conduct on the as- 
sassination of Caius, vi. 99. Aspires to 
the empire, 102. Consul a.v. 800, 154. 
Charges brought against him by Messa- 
lina, 154. Suicideof his wife, 155. Ac- 
quitted, but destroys himself, 157. 

Yarinius, the preetor, defeated by Sparta- 
cus, L 89. 

Yarins Bufus, L., his friendship with 
Maecenas, iii. 283. 

Yarro, M. Terentius, lieutenant of Fom- 
peius in Spain, Cesar's opinion of him, 
ii. 172. His Uterary character, 176. His 
nnfltnww for military ot^unand, 176. 
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Haf two legiona under him in the sonth 
and west of Spain, 177. His supineness, 
179. His yadllating con4uct and sab- 
mission to CsBsar, 209-211. Appointed 
keeper of the first public library at Rome, 
403. Engaged in warfare with the 
momitaineers of the Graian Alps, 409. 
Left by Augustus to chastise the Alpine 
mountaineers, iy. 115. 

Varro, Gingonius, consul-desigxiate, pat to 
death, yii: 56. 

Yams, Arrius, appointed prefect of the 
praetorians, vii. 57. 

Yams, Attius, retreats before Caesar, ii. 
1 44. Commands the Pompeian forces in 
Africa, 214. Joined by Juba and Scipio, 
343. His dispute with Scipio at Utica, 
348. Escapes from Africa, 369. Joins 
the disaffected legions in ^;»in, 879. 
His defeat and death, 382. 

Yams, Quintilius^cmshes a revolt in Judea, 
V. 418. Appointed by Augustus to the 

« command of the legions in Grermany, iv. 
343. Irritatfon caused by his indiscreet 
mode of governing the Germans, 343. 
Intrigues of Arminius, 345. Advance of 
Yams into the forest of T^utoburg, 846. 
Attacked on his retreat, and finally over- 
powered with the loss of three legions, 
346-348. The scene of this slaughter 
revisited by Gkrmanicus, v. 157. Fune- 
real honours paid to the remains of the 
slaughtered Romans, Vi9. 

Yams, QuintUius, son of the preceding, 
prosecuted for treason or licentiousness, 
V. 843. 

Yatlnius, P., elected praetor, i. 862. De- 
fended by Cicero, 384. Gains an advan- 
tage over Octavius at sea, ii. 326. Be- 
comes consul, 341. Commands for An- 
tonius at Dyrrachium, iii..217. 

Yeotigalia, Nero's proposal to abolish the, 
vi. 300, 301. 

Yeiento, the delator, ICauricius's jest at, 
viii.33. 

Yeiento, Fabricius. acoused of libellihg the 
senate, vl 831. Banished and his books 
burnt, 332. 

Yeii, settlement of the Roman colony of, 
ii. 395. 

Yelabmm, the, at Rome, described, v. 38. 

Yeleda, a German prophetess, priestess and 
queen of the Bmcteri, court paid to her 
by Civilte, vii. 174. 

Yeleia, tablet of, viii. 56. 

Yelleius Faterculus, v. 378. His dharacter 
of Seztus Pompeius, iii. 249. 

Yelooasses, a Belgian tribe, join the confe- 
deracy formed against the Romans, i. 281» 

Yeneti, a Gallic tribe, i: 297. CompeUed 
by P. Crassns to submit to him, 297,298.. 
Their war with Caesar, 806-307. Their 
mode of warfare, 308. Defeated by the 
navy under Decimus Bmtus, 809, 810. 

Tennones, an Alpine tribe, defeated by P. 
ailiua^Lv. 221. 



Yentidins Bassns, Pnblios, apocryphal ex- 
ploit of, iii. 177. Joins Antonius with 
three le«:ions at Yada, 179. Made con- 
sul suffectus, 216. His remarkable story, 
216. Places himself under the command 
of L. Antonius, 242. His suoocsses over 
the Parthfans, 254, 256. Besieges Antio- 
chus in Samoeata, 256. Giantad a tri- 
umph, 256, 257, 286. 

Yenntins, king of the Brigantes, vi. 244. 
Driven away by bis wife CartLsmandua, 
247. Recovers his throne, 847, 348. 

Yeranius, prosecutes Cn. Piso, v. 212. 
Appointed governor of Britain, aj>. 61, 
vi. 250. 

Yeroellae, amiihilation of the Cimbri near: 
L212. 

Yercingetoriz, excites the Arverai to re- 
volt, iL 44. Persuades the Gaols to 
change their mode of warfare, 48. Con- 
sents to spare Avaricum, 49» Declines 
a battle with Caesar, 52. Repulses Caesar 
at Gergovia^ 54. His great prepasation» 
for meeting the Romans, 59. Defeated, 

62. Occupies the fortified camp of Alesia, 

63. Surrenders himself to Caesar, 67. 
Led in Caesar's triumph and stnoigled at 
Rome, 68, 873. 

Yergobret, or chief magistrate, of the 
Gauls, i. 244. 

Yeromandui, a Belgian tribe, join the con- 
federacy formed against the Bomtans, i. 
281. 

Yerres, his spoliation of the province of 
SicUy, i. 62. Prosecuted, 62. Admits 
his gailtf and retires into exile, 64. Put 
to death, iii. IdTnote. 

Yemlamium, or St. Alban's, i. 417. 

Yerus, L. Ceionius Commodus, adopted by 
HaAXEm as his successor in the empire, 
viii. 250. His character, 251. His con- 
duct in the field,. 252. His premature 
death, 252. 

Yams, M. Annius. Set AxaeUna, 

Yeras, L., adopted by Antoninus, viii. 
253, 276. Associated by M. Amelins 
wit^ himself in the empire, 821. As- 
sumes the (x>mmaiul in Syria, 824. His 
reverses,. 825. And victories, 826. In- 
trigues to overthrow his colleague and 
patron M. Anxelius, 827. Triumphs with 
Aurelius,328. Inroads of the barbarians, 
and supineness of Yerus, 880. Joins 
Aurelius in the wars against the Quad! 
and Maroomanni, 834-886. His return 
and death, 336. 

Yaspasian, Flavins, his campaigns in Bri- 
tain, vi. 229, 238. Cbmnumds the forces 
destined for the reduction of Jndea, vii. 
57. In Judea, 78, 201-203. Redooea 
Galilee, Joppa, Tiberias, and Tarichaea, 
207, 210. Takes Perasa, 211. Watches 
the movements of Galba and Otho, 212. 
Deputes his son Titus to open the siegB 
of Jerusalem, 230. His triumph, 249. 
Annexes Palestine to the empire, 250. 
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His origin and early career, 112-115. 
His cause espoused by the Syrian legions, 
116. Proclaimed emperor at Alexandria, 
115. Prepares to contest the empire, 116. 
Marches upon Alexandria, 127. Date of 
his prindpate, 142. Dedinee aid from 
Parthia, 147. Vexed at the vices of his 
son Domitian, 147. Assumes something 
of a divine character in the eyes of the 
Bomans, 150. Works miraculous cures 
at Alexandria, 151. Arrives at Bome, 
162. Bevolts in the provinces, 154, et 
teq. Closes the temple of Janus, 267. 
Applauded for peace by the Bomans, 262. 
His firmness, vigilance, and moderation, 
264. His personal appearance and habits, 
266-268. Bevisionof the senate, 269. De- 
molishes Nero's golden house, 272. Be- 
Btores the Capitol, 272. A deficit in the 
finances, 273, 282. His parsimony un- 
justly stigmatised, 273. Beconstitutes 
the older colonies, 274. His architectural 
works, 275. His endowment of litera- 
tnre, 276. Hia measures against the 
philosophers, 278. His erection of the 
Colosseum, 284. His death and charac- 
ter, 289, 291. 

Yestal Virgins, Domltian's seal for the 
purity of the, vii. 868. His inquisition 
into their character, 860. Punishment 
of the culprits, 861. 

Vesuvius, its appearance in the time of 
Tiberius, v. 848. Changes in its physical 
a8pect,vii.304. Great eruption of ,309-318. 

Vettius, L., an informer In the pay of the 
senate, 1. 142. His mysterious disclo- 
sures of a plot for assassinating Pompeius 
and Caasar, 175. His imprisonment and 
death, 177. 

Vetus, Lucius, put to death with his mo- 
ther-in-law and daughter, vi. 378. 

Vibullius Bufus, sent by Pompeius into 
Spain, ii. 173. 

Vienna, in G-aul, capital of the Allobroges, 
early Boman colony at, iy. 127. 

Viminal Hill, the, in the time of Augustus, 
V. 29. 

Vindelicla, formidable position of, iv. 220. 
Incursions of the Vindelicians into the 
Cisalpine, 220. Completdy subjugated 
by Tiberius, 221, 228. 

Tindex, Julius, a Gallo-Boman of Aquita- 
nia, makes overtures to Galba for a re- 
volt against Nero, vii. 39. Conspires 
^vith Virginius, and slays himself at 
Vesontio, 40. Nero hears of his revolt, 42. 

Vine, alleged edict of Domitian respecting 
the cultivation of the, vii. 371. 

Vinidanus, his conspiracy against Clau- 
dius and condemnation, vi. 147, 149. 
I Vinicius, Marcus, chastises the Germans, 

I iv. 124, 307. Married to JuUa, daughter 

! of Germanicus, v. 395. 

I Vinius, T., an adherent of Galba, acoom- 

I panies him to Bome, vii. 54, Becomes 

I consul with the emperor Galba, 56. Saves 
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the life of Tigellinus, 63. Hnxdered in 
the Forum, 78. 

Vipsania, daughter of Agrippa,iv. 282 note. 
Married to Tiberius,^33. Divorced, 233, 
*i47. Married to Asinius Gallus, v. 860. 

Virgil, confiscation and restoration of his 
patrimony, iiL 289, 240 ; v. 100. Taken 
into favour by Octavius and Maecenas, 
iii. 240, 288. The celebrated prophecy in 
his fourth Eclogue, 246. His thrilling 
sentiments in the first Georgic, 808. His 
description of the battle of Actium, 325. 
His story of Aristseus, iv. 104. Urged 
by Augustus to send him a specimen of 
his forthcoming epic, 119. His verses 
on the death of Marcellus, 192. His 
enthusiasm, v. 100. Bemarks on his 
* Eclogues ' and * G^rgics,' 101 , 102. And 
on his '-fflneSd,' 103. His melancholy, 
108. His death, 109. His personal ap- 
pearance, 110. His works commanded 
by Caius to be removed from the public 
libraries, vi. 70. 

Virgilius, commands for Sdpio inThapsus, 
ii. 356. 

Virginius Bufus, commander of the legions 
in Lower (Germany, conspires with Vin- 
dex against Nero, vii. 40. Befuses the 
title of imperator, 41. Alarm of Nero 
at the news of Virginius's revolt, 43. 
Carried off by Galba to Bome, 68. Con- 
sul'designate, .89. Again refuses the 
empire, 102. His narrow escape from 
the soldiers, 103, 108. 

Vitellius, Aulas, his early history and cha- 
racter, vii. 78, 79. Proclaimed emperor 
by the Germanic legions, 82. Assumes 
the name of Germanicus and marches 
upon Italy, 83, 84. His messages to Otho, 
87. Defeats Otho, who commits suidde, 
98, 100. Accepted by the senate as em- 
peror, 103. His soldiers plunder the 
Italian dties, 104. 131s march through 
Gaul to Italy, 106. His Indul^nce 
towards his enemies, 106. His gluttony, 
107. His moderate edicts, 107. Waives 
the title of Augustus, 107. Disbands the 
praetorians and distributes the Othonians 
among various other legions, 108. His 
disorderly progress and brutal behaviour 
on the field of Bedriacum, 109. Withheld 
from entering Bome in the garb of war, 
110. ffls moderate behaviour in the 
senate, and kidiscreet comparison of 
himself with Thrasea, 1 19, 1 20. Governed 
by Caecina and Valens, 120. Deserted 
by some provinces, feebly supported by 
others, 122. His troops defeated at Bed- 
riacum, 124. His bestiality, fears, cruel- 
ties, and disasters, 125. Causes Junius 
Blaesus to be poisoned, 126. His slow 
and cautious policy, 127. Bouses him- 
self from sloth and goes to Mevania, 128. 
Brought back to Bome by an insurrection 
fn Campania, 128, 129. Offers to resign 
the emphre, bnt prevented by his soldiers 
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180, 131. Neglects to escape, and oon- 
nealB himself in the palace, 189. Dragged 
from his hiding-place and slain, 140. 
Bemarks on his character, 140. Murder 
of his son, 162. 

YitelliQs, L., compelled to march with 
Otho against his brother, A. Yitellias, 
TiL 94. Commands in Rome, 128, 181. 
Expels the Flavians from Tarracina, 186. 
Surrenders and is put to death, 142, 148. 

Titellius, L., father of the emperor, prefect 
of Syria under Tiberius, y. 209 ; vii. 20. 
Prosecutes Cn. Piao, t. 209, 212. Leads the 
forces of Asia and Syria against the Par- 
thians, 416; vi. 156. Eecalls Pontius 
Pilatus from Judea, v. 420. His gross 
flattery of Gains and Claudius, of Messa- 
lina and the Claudian freedmen, vi. 155. 
One of the prosecutors of Valerius Asia- 
ticus, 156. Gaiaed over by Agrippina, 
178. Brings forward a bill for marriage 
between uncle and niece, 179. Does not 
take part against Hessalina, 189. Consul 
with Claudius, and left in charge of 
Bome during the absence of Claudius in 
Britain, 280. Censor and thrice consul, 
▼1L78. 

Tocates, an Aquitanian tribe, reduced by 
P. Craasus, 1. 813. 

Yocontii, wars of CalviBus against the, i. 
200. 

Tocnla, Dillius, sent to relieve Castm 
Vetera, vii. 163. Succeeds Hordeonius 
Flaccus in the war against CiviUs, 168. 
Beleases Hordeonius, and puts the riin;- 
leaders to death, 168, 165. Defeated by 
Oivilis, 167. Believes Vetera, but sus- 
pected of corresponding with the eaemj, 
168. Takes shelter in Gelduba and No- 
vesium, 168. Esdapes^ and saves Mogun- 
tiacum, 169,. 170. Put to death by 
Classicus, 172. 

Yolcee, the Tectosages of the, defeated by 
the Bomans, L 212. Theior incursions 
into the south of Gaul, 235. 

Tologesus, chief of the Bessi, leads an ub- 
sucoessf ul revolt of the Thradans, iv. 
252. 

Vologesus, king of Parthia, his treatment 
of Pestus and his two legions, vii. 25. 
Offers 40,900 horsemen to Vespasian for 
the conquest of Judea, 147. 

Vologesus, a later king of Parthla, lays 
claim to Armenia, viii. 825. Defeated, 
826. Sues for peace, 828. 

Volusenus, sent by Caesar to explore the 
coast of Britain, i. 405. Commissioned 
by Labienus to assassinate the Atrebate 
Commins, il. 71. Follows him from 
place to place, 73. 

Vonone^, son of Phraates, ascends the 
throne of Parthla, v. 178. Dethroned by 
his subjects, and takes refuge in Armenia, 
178. Kept in custody by Silanns, pro- 
consul of Syria, 178. His cause under- 
taken by Cn. Calpumins Piso, 192. 



WAB, the IsrwB of, as anderBtoed by the 
Bomans, i. 133. 

Wines of Greece and Asia imported into 
Bome, iv. 895. Domitian's edict reqwct- 
ing the cultivation of the vine, viL 
871. 

Women, superstitious Teneration paid by 
the Germans to, L 878. PoUtkad nullity 
of the Boman women, and their oonse- 
quent security in times of revolution, 338. 
Boman laws and customs of marriage, 
iii. 27 ; iv. 79. Marriage fallen into dis- 
favour and desuetude, 80. Inflnenoeof 
the freed women, 82. Servitude of mar- 
ried women, 83. And struggles of the 
women against it, 84. Laws of tiie 
republic enforcing nuunriage, 85. Penal- 
ties fer unchastity, 89. The character 
of the Augustan age fatal to female 
virtue, 270. ^ameleesness of both sexes 
in the reign of Augustus, y. 291. Punish 
mcnt for adultery, and mode of eecaping 
from the consequences, 291. Terrible 
significance of the fact of the abeence of 
praenomena among women, 803 note. 
Influence of women over the emperor 
Claudius, vi. 161. The first deadly rivalry 
of women in Bome, 161. Women ad- 
mitted to a conspiracy against the life <A 
Nero, 364. Attractiveness of the Syrian 
worship of the elements to the lower 
order of Boman women, 424, 427. Pre- 
valence eC suicide among them, viii. 
11. 

Wqollen goods of Asia Minor, andeat 
trade in, iv. 894, 395. 



XAKTHT7S, capital of LydLa, pOlaged 
by M. Brutus, iii. 223 ;iv. 164. Com- 
pensated l^ Augustas, 165. 
Xenophon, Claudius's physician, vi 1^ 
Poisons his master, 198. 



ZAMA, capital of Kumidia, Jnba's pie- 
IMurations at, in case of a defeat, 
ii. 864. Sale of Juba's property at, 
367. 

Zarmanochanus, an Indian sage, admitted 
to the Eleusinian mysteries, and bums 
himself on a funereal pyre at Athens, iv. 
176. 

Zealots, the party of independence in Jeru- 
salem, vii. 199, 201. Their Sicaiii, or 
secret assassins, 198. The meet promi- 
nent of the chiefs of the Zealeta, 202. 
Compared with the Montagnaxds of 
the French revolution, 222. They mas- 
sacre the moderate party, and assume 
the government, 223. Divided into three 
factions, 224. Overawe the dtixens of 
Jerusalem, 339, 284. Befuae terms from 
the Bomans, under Titus, 238. Defend 
the Upper City, 243. Disturbances causu! 
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by a remnant of the Zealots in Alexan- 
dria, Yii. 356. 

Zela,batUeof,ii. 831. 

Zeno, son of Folemo, king of Pontas, 
crowned king of Armenia by Germanicus, 
V. 192. 

Zenodorus, the tetrazch, derived of his 
territories, iv. 171. 

Zenodones, tetrarch of AoranitiB, Batanea, 



and Trachonitis, deprived of his domi* 

nions by Augustus, iv. 86. 
Zermizegethusa (Uli^Trajana) , the capital 

of the Dacians, viii. 31. Roman colony 

at, 41. 
Zeugma, importance of the town of, ii. 

18. Graasiis at, 14. Tnjan at, viii. 157, 

161. 



THE END. 
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